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EDWARD KELLY, S.J. 
A FEW NOTES IN REMEMBRANCE 


HEN a telegram came to me on the 8th of February, 

1905, bidding me send to a certain newspaper by the 

next post anobituary of Father Edward Kelly, who 

had died the day before, the first words that fell without 

premeditation from a running pen were these: “One of the 

. holiest and most amiable, one of the most admirable and most 

gifted, one of the most widely known and most warmly loved 

of Irish priests, has finished his course on earth.” And now, 

after nearly a year to think of something better, no better 

words occur to me to describe the sort of man he was of whom 

I am attempting a fuller but still a very slight and sci ad 
memorial. 

How hard it is to escape errors in making teats about 
matters of fact! The hurried sketch just referred to, began 
with two mistakes. Knowing that the home of his childhood 
had been in Dorset Street, I said that Father Kelly had “ died 
almost in the street in which he was born.” But the sole sur- 
vivor of that household, the eldest of the family, the first to 
come and the last to go, has informed me that he and his next 
brother, Edward, were born on the other side of the city, on 
the south bank of the Liffey, under the shadow of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. All the streets near that venerable pile have eccle- 
siastical names : Dean’s Lane, Patrick Street, Chantry Lane, 
Mitre Alley, etc. The house at the corner of Kevin Street and 
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Mitre Alley has long since disappeared to make way for a Con- 
stabulary Barrack. Here Edward Kelly was born in the year 
1824, not on the 3rd of December, (as has always been set 
down in our domestic records) but on the following day. This 
correction blunts the point of my previous statement that “his 
birthday was the feast of the most famous of Jesuit saints, 
under whose invocation was soon to be erected hard-by the well- 
known church in which Father Edward Kelly did the chief 
part of his life’s work.” 

But if he was not actually born on the spot where he was 
to die, he migrated very early to the neighbourhood which was 
to be the scene of his labours. Soon after the birth of his second 
son, Mr. Laurence Kelly removed his household to Dorset 
Street ; and there a third son was born to him, to whom he 
gave his own name. This was the only one of the family to 
escape early out of this world without having borne the burden 
of the day and the heat. For nearly thirty years he had the 
Glasnevin grave all to himself, under a headstone, “‘ erected by 
Laurence Kelly, of Dorset Street, in memory of his amiable and 
dearly beloved son, Laurence, who departed this life, 3rd May, 
1835, aged 9 years.” After many years the father, and then, 
after another interval, the mother joined him there—these only, 
for the four others were called away from the home that was 
very dear to them, resigning their place at the family hearth and 
in the family tomb. The one sister of the household lies in her 
convent cemetery in far-distant Western Australia ; and of the 
brothers two rest and the third will rest under the shadow of 
a noble Celtic cross in another portion of that same picturesque 
and almost historic Glasnevin, which holds the remains of their 
father and mother and little brother. Serus in coelum redeat 
the one who remains with us still. 

Although ‘‘ Gardiner Street” had not yet become in 
those days, as it is now in some circles, synonymous with “ the 
Jesuit Fathers,” the Society of Jesus had already, since 1816, 
established itself in the neighbourhood, in the first home that 
it possessed in Dublin since its restoration by Pope Pius VII. 
Their home was still nearer to the Kelly household, on a spot 
already sanctified. The Poor Clares who are at present serving 
God according to their holy state, at Harold’s Cross, had cour- 
ageously carried out their vocation amidst all the dangers and 
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hardships of the Penal times. In 1752 they removed from 
North King Street to Drumcondra Lane—as Dorset Street was 
called at that time. In the kitchen garden at the rere they 
built a chapel, which is easily recognized as No. 28 Hardwicke 
Street, a street that did not then exist. What changes take 
place year by year, generation after generation, in the houses 
that cluster together to form a city! How deeply interesting 
a subject Sir John Gilbert chose for the first of his great series 
of works, “ The Streets of Dublin ” ! 

This Jesuit chapel, close beside their home, must have been 
the first frequented by the little Kelly children that we are now 
concerned with. The eldest of them, however, was only nine 
years old when this chapel was closed, after the opening of St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church in Upper Gardiner Street, in 1832. 
The house in Hardwicke Street became then a day school, 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, till Belvedere College was 
opened at No. 6 Great Denmark Street, in 1841. Thomas 
Kelly, the youngest of the brothers, was a pupil of Hardwicke 
Street,* and then of Belvedere ; but Edward’s early schooling 
was done under a young man, John Walsh, who supported 
himself by acting as schoolmaster while “ eating his dinners ” 
and preparing to be called to the Bar. He seems to have been 
a man of great ability, and two of his pupils were fond of speak- 
ing of him. One of the cases in which he distinguished himself 
was his defence of Delahunty, accused of the murder of a little 
Italian boy, an organ grinder—a trial which excited immense 
interest at the time. His career might have been as successful 
as that of his namesake and contemporary, John Edward Walsh, 
who became Master of the Rolls ; but John Walsh the ex-school- 
master, was drowned in the Tolka, as he was taking his afternoon 
stroll and watering his dog. 

This rising young barrister was not the only member of the 
Irish Bar in whom these boys took an interest. In later years 
they used to describe with zest their mild substitute for the 
excitement which young lads find nowadays in the varying 
fortunes of cricket, the turf, or football matches, such as the 
All Blacks versus Taffys. Each of the three boys had a favourite 
lawyer, and the chief interest the Freeman’s Journal had for 


* A little before him this school was attended by a boy from Newry’ 
John O’Hagan, who was to do honour to his country in many ways. 
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them lay in the number of cases in which their respective cham- 
_ pions appeared. Do the advocates that shine in the Four Courts 
nowadays inspire equal enthusiasm in youthful bosoms ? Till 
the end the brothers took a keen interest in legal matters. 
Thomas Kelly, in particular, would have made a capital Chancery 
lawyer if he had not been reserved for better things. 

Another of John Walsh’s pupils lives still in love and honour 
among us. In reply to my enquiries, Monsignor Miles M‘Manus, 
St. Catherine’s, Dublin, wrote :—‘‘ Though we were together at 
the same school (Walsh’s, in Bolton Street), Edward Kelly was 
much my senior. Hence we were not in the same classroom, 
and I knew little of him. Father Tom was my contemporary. 
_ All I recollect of Father Edward is, that he was considered in 
school to be the best classical scholar among the senior boys. 
I heard him say that, when at Walsh’s, he read Homer and 
Virgil through and through twice over. He was looked up to 
by the youngest amongst us as a model of all that a schoolboy 
should be.” 

This promising schoolboy in riper years transferred his allegi- 
ance from Homer and Virgil to Horace, whom he could quote 
very readily, as readily as he quoted his favourite “ Childe 
Harold.” He used to describe humorously, and with a certain 
amount of approval, the businesslike flogging which formed a 
regular part of the school daily programme in those primitive 
days. 

When his younger brother, Thomas, passed on to the new 
Jesuit school at Belvedere House, 6 Great Denmark Street, 
Edward Kelly continued his classical studies at Clongowes, 
. under one who is still well remembered by many, Father Henry 
James Rorke, a prominent figure in his last years at St. Francis 
Xavier's, Gardiner Street, Dublin. Edward Kelly was his 
favourite pupil, his pride and boast, and he took an affectionate 
interest in him ever after. His grateful pupil used to recall 
how, when Father Rorke was the busiest priest in St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, and his pupil had in turn become a master in 
St. Francis’ Xavier’s College, Belvedere, his old master would 
call for him, at the close of school hours, with a “ fleet car ”’ (as 
he called it) and give him a refreshing drive through the green 
lanes of Clontarf. As I chance to possess a curious relic of 
Father Rorke, I shall take advantage of his close connexion 
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with the subject of this sketch to share with the reader the 
edification it has given me. 

Till the Sisters of Mercy penetrated to Belfast and Derry 
and many other Ulster towns, the only convent north of the 
Boyne—or, to be quite accurate, north of Drogheda, for Sienna 
Convent is on the northern bank of the river—was the Convent 
of Poor Clares, Newry. They came from Harold’s Cross, and 
twenty years after their migration, they attracted from Dublin 
also a bright young lady whose director was Father Rorke. 
This was Miss Fottrell, aunt of the present Superior of the 
community attached to the Church which has been already 
named so often. Father Rorke gave her his last advice in 
writing with a good deal of the old-fashioned formality. For 
instance, his pupil, Father Edward, on a similar occasion, would 
not ask “‘ respectful leave ” to keep his promise of sending his 
young penitent a farewell letter. 


St. FRANCIS XAVIER'S, 
UPPER GARDINER STREET, 
June 25, 1850. 


My DEAREST CHILD, 

I promised you a few lines at parting, and I now take respectful 
leave to redeem my pledge. 

You have been called, and you have generously given yourself away 
to your Lord and Master. Your dispositions are most happy, and I 
anticipate for you a large amount of true internal peace and calm of mind, 
But in your regard I would be a false friend, were I to conceal from you 
what the Apostle of Nations has proclaimed before the world, viz., ‘‘ that 
through many tribulations must we pass in order to enter the Kingdom 
of God.” For you, is it for you to pass through tributations, through 
trials? And yet so it is: you and I and every one must suffer, first, 
because we must be tried ; secondly, because we must be likened unto 
Jesus Christ, without which there is no perfection. Now it is, you will 
allow, honest and honourable on my part to say this openly and fairly 
to you ; but for the better understanding this very important matter 
let me reduce it to some principles which hereafter may perhaps be of 
some utility to you. 

1st Principle: We must all suffer in this life. 

2nd Principle: We must suffer what God wishes us to suffer, not 
what we wish to suffer ; for merit is derived from doing the will of God. 

3rd Principle: As we must suffer, and as we must suffer what God 
wishes us to suffer, why not suffer for the sake of Jesus who has given | 
us Such an example ? 

Let me now leave this subject for the present, and direct your atten- 
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tion to two things for which you must prepare your feelings. The first 
is the parting scene from home ; the second, the first night at the Convent 
away from all that once was dear to you. 

When the living Saviour was about to enter upon His public life (and 
remember that He is your model) what a scene of overwhelming anguish 
was exhibited when He'took His farewell of His Blessed Mother and of His 
home at Nazareth ? The Mother’s heart, however, was consoled when 
she called to mind the expressions which her Divine Son used on a former 
occasion: ‘‘ Ought I not to be about My Father’s business?” Now, 
my dearest child, remember that you, too, must be about your Father’s 
business, engaged in the concerns of your Eternal Father ; and what are 
these ? ist. His glory; 2ndly, the salvation of your own soul; 3rdly, 
the salvation of many, very many, who perhaps in the designs of God 
are actually waiting for another assistant Saviour to be brought back to 
the fold of the true Shepherd. These are your Father’s concerns. They 
are your own, because God’s concerns are yours. Will you, then, be 
guided by your ardent desire to secure these concerns at that moment 
when nature must give way? Will you remember all this when you 
are on the threshold of your father’s house and when you will feel your 
heart grow faint and sinking within you ? Oh! how I could wish to be 
beside you at this moment, and to whisper to you the words of the 
Redeemer : ‘‘ Have confidence—I have overcome the world.” But your 
own Angel Guardian will sweetly whisper them to you ; and he will report 
in heaven at the throne of the living God with what courage, with what 
fortitude you braved all the pangs of a delicate nature, and how you 
rescued yourself from the long and fond embrace of your father and of 
your family, and how you did all this in the name of Jesus, by the power 
of the name of Jesus, and for the sake of Jesus. Thus emancipated, 
let me suppose you in the abode of your rest and happiness, but on the 
first night. 

I think I see you already following my poor advice, viz. : at nightfall, 
when all is calm and still, I see you at the foot of the Convent Altar, 
where the Redeemer dwells, shedding tears of joy mingled of course with 
some of passing sorrow, the overflowing of nature. There I hear you 
pronounce such words as these : ‘‘ Jesus, remember me— Jesus, have mercy 
on me—Jesus, do not abandon me—Jesus, give me perseverance—Jesug, 
I vow myself away for ever to your service—Jesus, teach me how to suffer 
and to suffer for Your sake.” These and the like effusions will you pour 
out to the Sacred Heart of Him who will not abandon you. Need I 
allude to the deep and lasting confidence which you will encourage in 
yourself towards the Queen of Heaven ? Need I tell you how necessary 
ìt is to place yourself af once under her protection, and never, never to 
lay your head upon its pillow without some most special little act of 
piety towards your Mother ? 

On that first night, therefore, make these generous acts to the 
Redeemer, and believe me you will never repent them. 

I must now take my farewell of you. Your name and the sacred 
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cause you are about to be engaged in shall ever be connected with the 
Holy Sacrifice, so long as I am able to offer it. Separated as we shall be, 
let us be united in the Redeemer ; and when you think of me, fo — a 
small prayer for me. 

May every blessing be yours. May the Living God open His divine 
hand and fill you with His choicest benedictions, and may you, when the 
cold hand of death is about to press heavily upon you, look upon the past 
as a long continucd sacrificial act by which you were made the victim of 
your own ardent love of Him by whom alone we can be saved for ever. 

My dearest child, farewell, farewell. 

Ever devotedly yours in Jesus Christ, 
HENRY J. Rorke, S.J. 


The youthful postulant profited by all this good advice. 
She quickly became an admirable religious, and gained the 
esteem and confidence of the Sisters so much that, a few years 
later, while still very young, she was chosen to succeed as Mother 
Abbess Mary O’Hagan, the gifted sister of the first Catholic 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, when the latter was called away 
from the north to the south of Ireland to found a new convent 
of the Order at Kenmare. She in her turn, dying after many 
holy and useful years in that arduous and meritorious office, 
was succeeded by a niece of another Judge O’Hagan, son-in-law 
of Lord O’Hagan just referred to. 

In the sketch which I am slightly expanding in those pages 
I applied to the three Kelly brothers the dedication prefixed 
to Miss May Probyn’s “ Pansies ” :— 


Three, we learned together 
Ro At our mother’s knee— 
Three, through altered weather 
The highway travel we— 
God send in Heaven’s gold ether 
We stand before Him three. 


The mother’s heart would not have ignored so completely 
the fourth brother, Laurence, who dropped early out of the 
race of life. Mothers count even 


The little child 
That lived a year and holds its parents’ hearts 
In dimpled hands for ever. 


` Ħ Mrs. Kelly had been questioned as to the number of her 
sons, she would probably have said, “ Four ; but one of them 
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went to heaven when nine years old.” Another instance of the 
almost literal accuracy of the opening stanza of Longfellow’s 
“ Resignation,” which is corroborated by the first six or seven 
households that I call up before my memory :— 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ; 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 


Death, however, is not the only maker of vacancies. Many 
are called away from the beloved fireside by less urgent mes- 
sengers. The summons might sometimes be couched in the 
words whispered to Martha in her grief, “ The Master is come 
and calleth thee.” Happy the soul that answers promptly like 
the boy Samuel, Ecce ego, quia vocasts me, “ Here I am, Lord, 
for Thou hast called me.” This divine call came to each of the 
three brothers in his turn, to Edward first of all. His elder 
brother indeed about the same time followed a sacred vocation, 
but not at first the one that was finally to claim the devotion 
of his life. William Kelly entered Maynooth College, and 
studied Scripture and Theology with a brilliant success, which 
was remembered in the place ten years later. He left the 
College, however, without receiving Holy Orders; and, when 
he entered the noviceship of the Society of Jesus, in 1850, his 
younger brother, Thomas, had preceded him four years. 

Writing about two brothers, John and Antony Suffren, 
French Jesuits of three hundred years ago, Father Ignatius 
Grant, S.J., remarks in a domestic publication :—‘ All of us 
have mastered the eighth rule of the Summary as regards parents, 
friends, and etceteras which we have once for all bid good-bye 
to when we entered the Novitiate. But it happens not un- 
frequently that two brothers enter the Society at the same time 
or that they enter, the one following the example of the other. 
A glance back at those whom we know to have done so, or at 
those whom, even in our ewn day, we know, tends to show how 
perfectly religious men know how to change the affections of 
flesh and blood into supernatural affection and charity—in a 
word, tends to show, not how to love a brother less, but how to 
make that love subordinate to the desire of seeing him, along 
with oneself, do all the good he can for Christ’s dear sake, and 
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to add daily to the treasure which both began to lay up in 
heaven together.” 

The Irish Province of the Society of Jesus, one of the smallest 
of those ‘‘ provinces,” contains surely the largest number of 
cases in which a single family gives several of its members to 
Religion. It is indeed remarkable how many of St. Ignatius’s 
Celtic sons are brothers also according to the flesh. I may 
venture to set down some names that are represented in the 
Society by two brothers, in some cases by three, and in one by 
four. Byrne, Colgan, Dalton, Daly, Finlay, Gaffney, Gwynne, 
Hayden, Hughes, Kane, Keating, Kelly, Lynch, Maher, Murphy, 
M‘Erlean, O’Reilly, Potter, Tuite, St. Leger, and others. Some 
of these names are represented by five members from two families. 
To these may be added—as I have remarked elsewhere under 
cover of Father Grene’s name—cousins galore, that is, to ” 
factors. All this would seem to imply that the first comers 
from all these different firesides had not given to their juniors 
at home an unfavourable report on the Society asjseen from 
within. 

M. R. 
(To be continued.) 


TO A FRIEND 


Gop’s peace and love make bright this festival, 
O Friend, to whom I would so gladly bring 
Comfort and joy and every pleasant thing. 

You ask a song that on your ears shall fall 

With human sweetness—one you may recall 
When life goes sadly, or when memories sting. 
Not mine the art thus potently to sing; 

Nor mine the power your sorrows to enthrall. 


Yet have I power that shall be used for you— 
For you and each I claim as friend. In prayer 
‘To Him whose word brings sweetness pure and true, 
Whose love makes even the darkest pathway fair- 
Lies al] the art and power that fruit may bear. 
For those I love to Him I daily sue. 
S.M. C 


{ ro J 


ST. JOHN THE BELOVED 


Wao leaned upon thy Master’s breast in rest, 
Who stood 
Beneath the gory rood. 


Who writ the code of Love’s desire in fire, 
Each word 
The trumpet of thy Lord. 


Belovéd of the Holy One, the son 
To whom 
The Mother did come home. 


Poet and priest of Patmos, be for me 
Af voice 
Where seraphim rejoice ! 


And in thy loving Master’s ear my fear 
Speak low, 
And whisper of my woe. 


And all my fields of love make known o’ergrown 
With tares 
Of silences and cares. 


Befriend thy namesake, to him prove the love 
Thy word 
Hath counselled in the Lord! 


And with him share thy heritage, Love’s wage ; 
O son 
Of Mary, blessed John ! 

R. M. 


[ zx ] 


7 CONCERNING SHEPHERÐS 


HE shepherd is no longer a common object of the country- 
side. We must get into the heart of the fields before 
we find him and his boy and his dog, but if we look 

for him in the right place and at the proper season, he will 
not fail us. He does not, like shepherds of the East, watch 
his flocks by night—though there is a time of the year when 
he is compelled to keep vigil. Little lambs are not unfrequently 
born into a snowy and a frosty world at the noon of night, 
and great then is the care and tenderness of the rough watch- 
man. On the Welsh and Irish hills, on Highland moors, on the 
downs of Southern England, many a shepherd is awake from 
moonrise till the dawn of day, and at a season which cannot 
be described as the sweet of the year. Many a lonely lad tries 
hard to keep wide-eyed through those cold small hours of the 
morning that preludes a day of early spring. Sometimes, 
indeed, Christmas will see the birth of lambs, and in low-lying 
pastures, January and February will be certain to witness 
the bringing forth of the young things that every poet loves. 

Happier, one is inclined to think, are the sportive creatures 
that choose March and April for their natal months. Mountain 
sheep rarely give birth to their young until April—a month 
whose very name is a poem ; but in lowland pastures the woolly 
atoms of life are then beginning to lose their disproportion- 
ateness, and to give the picture-meadows an added beauty. 
Where lambs and children congregate, there can be no still life. 
Cheerful, wise, and jocund merriment accompany both. 

Blake is the laureate of the lamb as well as of the child. 
Long before Victor Hugo had pretended to “discover” the 
latter, the artist-poet who died in 1827, “‘ singing of the things 
he saw in heaven,” had brightened the literary dreariness of 
the end of the eighteenth century by piping his Songs of Inno- 
cence. The key-note of that little book of music is struck by 
the introductory poem :— 

Piping down the valleys wild. 
Piping songs of pleasant glee. 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 
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“ Pipe a song about a lamb! ” 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
“ Piper, pipe that song again.” 
So I piped : he wept to hear. 
“* Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe ; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer!” 
So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


“ Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read.” 

So he vanished from my sight ; 
And I plucked a hollow reed. 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


A new note indeed for that shallow, superficial, and intensely 
artificial age! The mock pastoral died hard, as did also the 
false sentiment of Watteau and his imitators, but it did die. 
The nineteenth century had many faults, but it was too down- 
right to affect a love for what it loathed. So from poetry 
andgpainting thejimpossible shepherd and shepherdess were 
banished, and the lake poets (so-called) won the love of a saner 
and a healthier world for that chord of sincerity which they 
set vibrating. “0%: g. | 

Thomas Bewick knew well what it was to act as shepherd- 
boy. He has told us of his extreme enjoyment of the winter — 
months, of his love of storm and tempest, as well as of spring . 
and summer and autumn, of birds and beasts and fishes. Not 
Wordsworth himself knew Nature more intimately, or loved 
her more rapturously. Bewick’s winter shepherding seems 
to have given him unbounded satisfaction. He was no lie-a- 
bed, this young son of the north-country farmer. Before 
starting for his distant school he would take fodder to the 
sheep—some of them his own property, young as he was— 
huddled together on the wild, snow-covered fell. In his 
jacket of fustian and breeches of leather, his feet shod with 
clogs of a weight and thickness that would startle a present- 
day Lancashire lad, he would$leave his home with a bundle 
of hay upon his back and his pockets sometimes filled with 
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oats. On these occasions, he says, the sheep were quite tame 
and seemed to know him, though at other times they were ex- 
tremely wild. In very bad weather he always knew exactly 
where to find them huddled together—‘ under a steep but low 
brae, overhung with whins.”’ 

It may be said of little Tommy Bewick that he did a day’s 
work before many boys of his age were out of bed. For, if 
he rose early in the winter, he was not likely to lie late in spring 
and summer. ‘‘ When the winter began somewhat to abate,” 
he says, “ or in the early spring, it was a common job for me, 
before setting off to school, to rise betimes in the morning— 
as indeed I was always accustomed to do—and equipt with 
an apron, an old dyking mitten, and a sharpened broken sickle, 
to set off amongst the whin bushes, which were near at hand, 
to cut off their last year’s sprouts.” His evenings were not 
always spent in play, for when he returned from school, the 
whin sprouts that he had cut in the morning had to be pounded 
with a mallet in a stone trough, “ till the tops of the whins 
were beaten to the consistency of soft, wet grass; and with 
this mess I fed the horses before I went to bed, or in the morning 
as occasion might require.” . 

+ What with the amount of really heard work out of school- 
hours, his passion for drawing and his devotion to every kind 
of country sport, it is no wonder that his Latin was not always 
prepared, and that he was in frequent trouble, both at home 
and at school. Than young Bewick few boys have been oftener 
flogged. 

Beautiful is the picture that Wordsworth gives us of the 
young Lord Clifford, who spent twenty-four years of his life 
as a shepherd. Born fatherless, and of a fierce and warlike 
race that had reason to fear the undying enmity of the House 
of York, the child was entrusted to the care of a shepherd and 
his wife, and brought up among the humblest, and the sweetest, 
of rustic surroundings :— 


Who is he that bounds with joy 
"On Carrock’s side, a shepherd-boy ? 
No thouglits hath’ he but’ thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass. 
Can this be he who hither came 
In secret, like a smothered flame ? 
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O'er whom such thankful tears were shed 

For shelter, and a poor man’s bread ! 

God loves the child ; and God hath willed 

That those dear words shall be fulfilled, 
The Lady’s words, when forced away, 

The last she to her babe did say : 

“ My own, my own, thy fellow-guest 

I may not be ; but rest thee, rest, 

For lowly shepherd’s life is best ! ” 


The boy suffered for the sins of his race: happily he was 
scarcely conscious of the suffering. For his mother had placed 
him in the arms of a true foster-mother, and Henry, Lord 
Clifford, found love “in huts where poor men lie.” His own 
mother he could scarcely have known: it was years before he 
guessed his own rank. Bold and courageous, even in his in- 
fancy, he grew very gentle and lovable, and was fully content 
to tend his foster-father’s sheep. 


His garb was humble; ne’er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the shepherd grooms no mate 
Hath he, a child of strength and state |! 
Yet lacks not friends for simple glee, 
Nor yet for higher sympathy. 


In her Herd Boy and His Hermit, Miss Charlotte Yonge 
has given us a pleasing picture of the young shepherd-peer, 
. and of his royal master Henry VI, the supposed hermit. Both 
are in hiding : each is content with his lot. The boy does not 
dream that the hermit is really a king. That he is a man of 
God is clear, and young Clifford loves him for his goodness, 
and most willingly places himself under Henry’s tutelage 
We think at once of the words that Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of this unfortunate monarch :— 


O God ! methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain : 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run: 


e o ė e ° ° 
Ah ! what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely 


Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
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Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
O yes, it doth ; a thousand-fold it doth. 


Much natural history the lad had taught himself, but it is 
probable that the King gave him some instruction in elementary 
astronomy, as well as in letters and Christian doctrine. A 
strangely interesting pair they make, the boy clad in “a stout 
canvas cassock over a leathern coat, and stout leathern leggings 
over wooden shoes,” the royal tutor clothed like a fifteenth- 
century monk, and leading the life of a solitary and a saint. He 
would bless God for the visits of this noble-looking shepherd 
lad whose daily teachers hitherto had been the 


woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Neither of them could foresee the future. Few men have 
led a more troubled life than Henry VI, and few have received 
scantier sympathy from the casual and irresponsible historian. 
Yet the undisputed facts of his life show plainly enough that 
he was a very king of misfortune. All through his career his 
health was precarious, and from time to time his sufferings 
were great. More than once, under the terrible pressure of war 
and strife, his mind became seriously affected. He was un- 
fortunate in his advisers, and, though he had devoted adherents 
—none more fiercely loyal than the father of young Harry 
Clifford—death sometimes removed them at the time of his 
greatest need. Though in many respects most fortunate in 
his marriage with Margaret of Anjou, there can be no doubt 
as to the national prejudice against a French princess, and 
absurd as it is to charge this intrepid and basely calumniated 
queen with being the cause of the civil wars, it is certain that 
she unwillingly helped forward the fall of the House of Lancaster. 
For never, perhaps, in the history of England were rival factions 
so nicely balanced in point of material strength as at this period. 
“So nicely balanced,” says one historian, “that one false 
step on either side was sure to prove fatal to the cause of the 
person by whom it was taken.” Margaret.made terrible mis- 
takes, the consequences of which were ruinous both to herself 
and her husband. 
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“ Beautiful in person, of a highly cultivated and refined 
mind, holy and pure in thought and deed,” Henry VI seemed 
fated to bear every possible pain of mind and body. Yet 
his life held blissful periods, and none, perhaps, so full of 
sweetness and joy as the time he spent as a quasi-shepherd 
and hermit-tutor. 

DAVID BEARNE, S.J. 


- AT BETHLEHEM 


O Mary’s BABE ! O wondrous Child ! 
Who came this bitter night to bless 
The fallen earth, the sin-defiled, 
To lift it from its sinfulness, 
To tremble in the icy blast, 
Which moans around this crib of Thine, 
While angry clouds rush swiftly past, 
And blushing stars refuse to shine. 


O wondrous One! O fair Christ-Child ! 

We marvel at Thee lying there, 
For ah ! we know Thee self-exiled 

Through boundless love, from all that’s fair, 
From unimagined happiness 

In Thy great Father’s home of light, 
Where comes not pain nor weariness— 

Oh! dost Thou dream of it to-night ? ` 


Ah ! Baby, through the coming years 
I see the path Thy feet will tread, 
All strewn with thorns and moist with tears 
Whence every ray of hope seems fied. 
I hear the Jewish taunt that Thou, 
A Nazarene, couldst not be King— 
Thou hadst no crown upon Thy brow, 
No sceptre in Thy hand didst bring. 
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No mighty Captain, Thou, to lead 
To glorious battle Israel’s hosts. 
Beneath a tyrant’s yoke they bleed, 
O’er conquered Israel Cæsar boasts. 
O chosen people, favoured race. l 
Your God, your King, you would not see 
Till hung that pallid, awful face 
In death, on darkened Calvary. 


But now the Baby sweetly sleeps, 
Like all the infant sons of men ; 
And Mary o’er her Treasure keeps 
A silent prayerful vigil—when 
O’er all the quiet hills there breaks 
The music of an unseen choir— 
An angel band that music wakes, 
An angel’s fingers touch that lyre! 


Then “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men,’’ 
The watching, wondering shepherds hear. 
Go, seek your King, ye humble men, 
His royal court He keepeth near. 
O Mary’s Babe ! O wondrous Child ! 
O’er whose poor crib the angels sing, 
This bleak December night and wild, 
Thou art, indeed, the Promised King. 
| MARY CORBET. 


THE TEST 


WHEN I see an infant on its mother’s breast, 
Smiling as she presses to its lips a kiss, 
Loving Faith delighteth in this simple test : 
“Once my God and Saviour was a babe like this ! ” 


Vou, XXXIV.—NOs 391. B 
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DUNMARA 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
STUDIES IN THE ACADEMY 


In her plan of action two distinct ideas were prominent : 
she must take her sea-stained letter at once in hand, and 
knock at that door in Wimpole Street ; also she must, without 
delay, apply for admittance as a student to the female school 
at the ‘‘ West End Academy of Arts.” There was no time to 
be lost, for her debt to Dr. McDawdle had to be discharged as 
quickly as possible. The doctor had implored her to make 
him her banker without scruple; but Ellen shook her head 
at the idea of accepting more money than that which had 
been already borrowed. She would work and win gold, and 
pay her debts, and in time, perhaps, be enabled to benefit Dr. 
Drummond’s children. Alas! but gold is not so easily won. 

One day she spent in making herself at home in her high 
chamber. Her landlady, whose parlour was _ over-stocked 
with birds, sold her a goldfinch in his cage for a small sum, 
also a green box of mould, containing some evergreens. These 
furnished her window. A few books on the shelf, her work 
basket on the table, her portfolio against the wall, made the 
place look almost familiar. Her next step was to visit an 
artist’s colour-shop in Brompton, and provide herself with 
materials for her work. When her easel stood by the window, 
crowned with an untouched canvas, her palette and brushes 
lying by the side of the fascinating colour-box, she felt that her 
new home in the strange city was a pleasant place, a spot of 
peace, perhaps (might it be?) of inspiration. And she said, 
fingering her colour-tubes, “‘ You queer little morsels of nasty 
invaluable matter, you are mere gaudy dross on the palette 
of the vulgar, but pure gold on the reverent brush! You 
little bits of magic which will only weave your brilliant spells 
under the fingers of genius, I am afraid to touch you.” 

She prepared for her visit with trepidation. It was a sharp 
grey day; the streets looked as if they had made up their 
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minds to the visitation of winter. The shop-windows were filled 
with warm clothing. The broad face of London looked as 
massively hewn, as powerfully concentrated, as selfishly callous 
as it ever looks. Ellen threaded footpaths, and hurried over 
crossings, with a wild wonder and a strange exultation beating 
in her blood and quickening her feet. Every one was, had 
been and would be busy here; here it was good to work. 
Here great thoughts had been conceived ; here great creations 
had been accomplished. Here any day, by a chance, one 
might pass right through the shadow of the kings and princes 
of the aristocracy of genius. Tennyson might make way for 
you on the footpath. Any great artist might pass you, having 
just left his work wet upon the easel. 

She shrank from the omnibus, and was too poor to think 
of acab, so, having studied her map, she set out to brave the 
London streets on foot, finding that she could go along 
quietly and safely enough, and yet observe a good deal from 
behind her thick veil; experiencing, for the first time, that 
strange feeling, the consciousness of her own rill of life, which 
a minute since was a rushing river in the solitudes, having 
been suddenly sucked into, and become a drop amidst a 
universe of waters. She was wrapped out of her own identity, 
nothing remaining to her but the instinct and intelligence which 
carried her feet safely through the trampling of horses and the 
pressing of crowds. 

Arrived at Wimpole Street, Ellen went along the pavement 
with slackened speed and a beating heart, glancing at the 
high important walls, and the formal flights of steps, and 
wondering vaguely if the people who dined every day behind 
those solemn dining-room windows never wearied of looking at 
those rows of iron spikes opposite the panes. Some of the 
houses looked to her grand and luxurious, with gay gleams of 
colour hanging about the drawing-room windows. Life was 
probably there taken at the butterfly estimate, and its accounts 
kept on mother-o’-pearl tablets and slung to a chatelaine. Or 
perhaps it was used upon the bee principle, the sweets sipped 
in the sunshine of home being discharged from heart and brain 
in honey for the surrounding world. Ellen could fancy serene, 
delicious states of existence behind those curtains. Others of 
these houses were solemnly dingy and dark, with lugubrious 
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visages, and blinds drawn with a drowsy supercilious expression 
as if for very pride they preferred to wrap the shadows about, 
and disdained to clean their windows, or scrape their bricks. 
But whether gay or dull, they were unanimous in gazing 
arrogantly down upon Ellen from out of all their high windows. 

The house at which Ellen knocked belonged to one of the 
dusky family. The curtains looked sombre behind the un- 
shining glass, the door was black, and the knocker, a lion’s 
head, growled under her hand. 

The ordeal was short, Mr. Waldron was out of town, always 
spent the winters out of town, being in ill-health; had left 
London a few weeks since ; would not return till the spring— 
April or May perhaps. 

Dusk was extinguishing the feeble November daylight when 
she re-entered her Kensington attic; but the pains of dis- 
couragement had been left behind upon the road; dropped 
piecemeal like the bread that the boy crumbled in the story. 
And the birds strong of wing, trust and resolution, had surely 
pecked them all up, for they were seen no more. The little 
maid with short red arms, who waited on Ellen’s slight need, 
had lit a fire in the narrow grate, and, utterly tired, Ellen dropped 
down before it, and took off her bonnet in the warm shine, 
spreading her hands for comfort to the ruddy glow. 

So she sat very long, lost in planning, till a clear, wintry 
moon came to the window, like the dear face of a friend un- 
expectedly crossing your threshold, and turned its large, calm 
gaze on the room and its contents. It seemed to say, ‘‘ Cease 
brooding in the dark. Let us pour in some light upon these 
difficult matters. Look around and see how things appear 
from my point of view.” And very spiritually calm and sweet 
they did begin to look. All kinds of winged genii came 
clustering round the new easel—a tripod of light—and pro- 
mised wonderful help against the morrow, with a brave purpose 
marked out for the future. Ellen drew her blind and lit her 
lamp, and produced her pencils for an evening’s work. 

The West-End Academy was not far distant from the Ken- 
sington attic, and EHen had no great difficulty in obtaining 
admission as a student. For the first week she went and came, 
speaking to no one and bending over her drawing-board, intent 
upon her work. A place had been assigned her in the most 
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remote of several small rooms opening from a long large hall. 
Here she made outlines of the casts that hung about ; a brawny 
foot, a dimpled arm, two trusting hands clasped with a truthful 
energy that creased the snowy plaster like flesh; a baby’s 
sleeping face reposing on the wrinkles of its chubby neck ; 
or the pure drooping profile of a Psyche, or an agonized mask 
of the Laocoon. At the end of the first week the world of new 
bustling life which had been surging around her for six days 
was still strange, while the white world of the statuesque had 
grown oppressively familiar. 

It forced upon the silent student a wearing self-consciousness. 
Each stony face had its suggestion to make, its sermon to preach, 
its question to ask. The agony in yonder tortured plaster 
mocked eternally mere human troubles that pass away; and 
that noble Apollo, gazing sunward with his splendid smile, 
magnificent in his haughty perfection, with what radiant con- 
tempt he turned his state y head from the anxious eyes that 
drooped all day before his accomplished majesty, and mused 
upon his own glory as the undying creation of immortal genius! 
Serenely conscious of the busy thoughts that clustered around 
their white intelligence, not a lip nor an eyelid would move 
in response to them. 

“ Hands of stone, what do you mean by your vehement 
clasp ? What passion wrought in the soul whose power of 
will constrained you? Are you praying for life, or are you 
imploring death ? Are you giving rapturous thanks, or is it 
despair that starts the full veins so, and imbeds the lithe fingers 
in the white flesh ?”’ They will not answer, and Ellen, blindly 
finding her way to the pulse that strains palm to palm, curves 
here, and straightens there, and strives to render their true 
meaning, while the sun comes and spreads a proof of shadow 
beneath them, and sets the fingers with rings of gold. 

“ Psyche, will you stand there for ever on your bracket 
with your childish beauty and your innocent smile? Will 
you never weep? What right have you to keep your youth 
and gladness undimmed as a crystal through all the destroying 
years of a world where sunshine only ripens to furnish decay 
with a harvest. Happy Psyche, no summer can mature you, 
no blast can blight you ; you are only a beautiful piece of frost. 
You serve no purpose but to make people glad when they are 
already happy, and to tease them when they are not. 
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“I would rather look at noble Dian, robing for the chase 
on her pedestal. There is purpose, there is action. No drooping 
hair fans her cheek with suggestions of drowisness; it is 
gathered from brow and ear, lest mischievous winds blind her 
with a tress. Her ankles are sandalled as with strength and 
fleetness, her arm is curved in the unconscious pride of grace ; 
a look of simple dignity crowns the queenly beauty of her coun- 
tenance. By her is her quiver of arrows. They will presently 
bring down from on high that at which the huntress wills to 
aim. Some of these shafts will miss, and fall to the ground. 
The archeress knows it. Will she then lay down her bow and 
languish with disappointment while the stag rushes unharmed 
through the forest ? No; there are arrows yet, staunch and 
swift, to fly and pierce. Clasp your mantle and speed, brave 
Dian! There is no haze upon that fearless eye. You shall 
laugh and count your spoils heaped about your knees. 

“I wish some one would take that mask of Bacchus and 
hang its ugliness at the other side of the pillar. Poor dis- 
figured face ! can you not find some friendly god to loosen that 
bandage of serrated leaves, and fling back the colossal curls 
from your brows ? It were better, if you must have a crown, 
that you had bound your manly locks with the water-lily, I 
think. I hate the sight of your stolid eyes and heavy lips.” 

Elien’s nearest neighbour was perched up on a tall seat 
with the pins of her easel placed in the highest holes, shading 
in chalk the bust of a massive Venus, and looking at it across 
the top of Ellen’s easel. 

Elien looked up at her once or twice, and was attracted. 
She was a pale, fair, thoroughly English-looking girl, with faint 
gold hair, parted evenly over her smooth full forehead, and 
coming in tiny rings of curls to the edge of her collar behind, 
a style of hair-dressing which exposed the outline of her well- 
shaped head, a cornet of black velvet giving a Minerva-like 
expression to the profile turned towards Ellen. A slight air 
of haughtiness was in the intent pre-occupation of her brows, 
and a large degree of resolution about her somewhat pale 
mouth. Her dress of soft dark green contrasted brilliantly 
with her complexion. Ellen thought it a remarkable figure, 
statuesque from the artistic, patrician from the everyday point 
of view. She looked like the heroine of a Norse legend— 
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When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand. 


Presently a shower of bread-crumb comes down from the 
skirts of the Norse heroine into Ellen’s lap. Involuntarily 
Ellen looks up, and the Norse young lady looks down. 

“ I beg your pardon!” The blonde face is smiling down 
from out of its pale gold framework. ‘I hope it did not fall 
in your eyes.” 

“ No!” Ellen smiles responsive, and that is all that passes 
between them for the present. 

When the bell rings, the students troop off as usual to the 
luncheon-room. Ellen and her neighbour remain alone among 
the deserted easels. The blonde young lady, without dis- 
mounting from her perch, unties a little paper parcel, takes a 
scarlet book from the shelf beside her, and spreading it open 
on her knees begins to read, while she eats some slices of, brown- 
bread and butter. Ellen meanwhile, too anxious to think of 
pausing, works on with her chalk, conscious of nothing but the 
tedious process of rounding a plaster cheek in strong shadow. 

_ At last she desists a moment, looks round the empty room, 
and finally glances up at her solitary neighbour ; thereupon she 
meets the gaze of two observant pale blue eyes. The Norse 
heroine is looking down from her high place, and she says,— 

“ Do you mean to keep up to that rate of working ? Will 
you never draw breath ?” 

Ellen tries to smile, but she is very tired and leans back 
wearily. 

“Oh! I don’t know. I have not any time to lose.” 

“I see; but you will defeat your purpose. Why do you 
study ? Do you mean to be an artist ? ” 

Ellen widens her eyes slightly. ‘‘ Of course I do.” 

‘“‘ Ah ! we all say that, but we mean so many different things. 
Have you any ideas of your own ? ” 

“ I should hope so.” (Laughing.) 

“ Don’t laugh at me, please ; I am in earnest ; you cannot 
think how scarce those articles are here. Do you ever put 
yours upon paper ? ” 

“ Yes, and upon canvas; too often, I fear, for my own 
good. This stern white task-work comes dry after long enjoy- 
ment of a free pencil in Fancyland.” 
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“ Ah, I see you understand me; not half a dozen in this 
place would speak in that strain. I observed a little sleeping- 
looking girl, the other day, who had just entered the school. 
Miss Lowndes asked her what her purpose was in coming here to 
study. She hung her head aside with a little simper, and said, 
‘I want to be an artist.’ She ought to have added, ‘ place 
myself in your hands and expect to be put through the process 
somehow.’ I have watched the girl since, she has as much 
imagination as a buttercup.” 

“ Well,” Ellen said, ‘‘I have been struck by the spirit of 
industry prevalent here. Every one seems so earnest over her 
work.” 

“ Earnest over her work, so far as it goes; but her idea of 
her work is low. A stone is a stone; and a statue is only a 
stone cut and polished to a pretty shape. The Dian is nothing 
but a graceful isolated form. They paint her no background 
of skies at dawn. They clear her no paths in the forest thickets. 
The standard of art is made light and set low, that the weakest 
or most audacious may lift and plant it where they please. It 
is desecration.” 

“ I think you are hardly fair. Enthusiasm blinds you a 
little. Art is a bountiful tree with low branches that trail to 
the earth and look graceful, making pleasant shade on hot 
roads, as well as with the high plumes that swing against the 
blue and toss their golden apples in the sun. Those who cannot 
touch the fruit, or even smell the blossoms, why may they not 
pick the green leaves below to garnish their homes, or even to 
flavour insipid food ? Because you are a good climber yourself, 
you should not grudge their humbler portion to the less 
fortunate.” 

“ You have made a mistake there. I am not a good climber. 
I do see those golden apples of yours between the boughs, just 
when wayward breezes choose to show them to me. I have 
glimpses of ideas, but the climbing difficulty is precisely mine 
at ‘present. Look here!” said the Norse young lady, abruptly 
producing a piece of drawing paper. “‘ This is almost the first 
original sketch I have ever attempted. You perceive how crude 
it is. Observe how awkwardly that old man sits in his chair. 
And the gir] will persist in wearing a mask in spite of all my 
efforts to coax her to show me her true face. Yet I see it all 
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here,” she said, tapping her fair full brow. ‘‘I have got a bit 
of ore, but it is so clogged with rubbish, that it is at present 
more a burden to me than a prize.” 

“* How long have you studied to be an artist ? ” asked Ellen, 
examining the sketch. 

“Not long. It is little more than a year since I first thought 
of it. That surprises you ? ” 

“Yes. I thought that your kind of feeling was always 
born with one.” 

The pale-gold head was shaken slowly, the pale-blue eyes 
were fixed abstractedly upon the matting. 

“No,” she said. “Something was born with me. I had 
got a thing to do and power to do it. I could not find it out 
at first. I tried several things. I wanted to be a doctor at one 
time. I had made up my mind, but my mother implored me 
to give it up. I am her only daughter, and I did so.” 

“ I think she was right. What an independent person you 
are. A female doctor !—what a strange idea ! ” 

“ Why so strange? I had got hands and a brain. I was 
perfectly sick of the life we girls have to lead. It is nothing 
at the best but dressing, and dancing, and flirting ; and flirting, 
and dancing, and dressing. I said I would not submit to it. 

“ When I gave up the idea of becoming a doctor, I thought 
that, perhaps, I should find my work waiting for me upon 
an easel. My mother hardly approves of my notions. She 
thinks a woman never should come forward in any way. I 
think the reverse. Why should not a woman give herself to 
a high calling, as well as man? Why should not she work 
the powers she has got ? I think the greater number of idle 
creatures who find work, the better for the world.” 

“ I think so. But could you find no work at home ? ” 

“ No ; there was nothing particular to be done, and if there 
had been, I could not have done it.” 

“Iam not like you there. I love all kinds of home duties. I 
like charming a room into order and harmony. I like making a 
brilliant hearth. I like playing housewife and getting tea ready. 
I believe that rather than be an iceberg of a woman, I’d spend 
my life in washing children’s faces ! ” 

“ Why, who is enthusiastic now ? You quite blaze out. 
You were much cooler about your golden apples.”’ 
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“ Does that seem unnatural? The difference between art 
and a tea-cup is the difference between the intellect and the 
domesticinstincts. They may keep quite near, and one may help 
the other. If I were living in a palace of high art with nothing 
to do but to soar to the seventh heaven of fancy, from morning 
till night, I should find myself lonely in the midst of it all, for 
want of a little bit of sewing, or a child on my knees to talk 
nonsense to.” 

“Queer! You seem to have got two distinct natures in 
you. That is not common. I cannot understand it. I cannot 
conceive one with your tastes and aspirations stooping to such 
commonplace trifles which you share with the silliest of 
woman-kind.”’ l 

“ I know how you feel. I can see with your eyes, but I 
believe you to have a defect of vision of which you will one 
day be conscious. I don’t think any woman is justified, or that 
she is studying her own interests, when she ignores the small 
humble charities and duties of life. In the comparison with men, 
she puts herself at a disadvantage, for strive as she will, she can 
never arrive at the masculine summit of intellectual power. 
The finest degree of the one kind will always overtop the finest 
degree of the other kind. Why then, if she must accept her 
inferiority with one hand, will she not hold forth her other hand 
filled to overflowing with that superiority which is herjown ? 
Why will she contemptuously put out that rare soft lamp, 
which shines brightest in her show of lights ? I think it is well 
with the woman who has no existence out of the world of love 
and charity. And next to her, I think it is well with the woman 
who, having sterner inspirations given her by Providence for a 
purpose, can turn on the instant from easel, chisel, or pen, not 
disgusted and reluctant, but gladly, cheerfully, to do even such 
commonplace things as tending a sick bed, or darning a child’s 
stocking. Even the most isolated life has need of such calls. 
Obedience to them entails increase of liberty, and for those 
who live among their kind they are never ceasing. What 
would you do ?”’ Ellen says, finishing off her long speech with 
an arch glance,—"‘ what would become- ef you if the Fates 
appointed marriage to be your portion in life? What a thrifty 
wife you would be, sitting up in your high tower holding converse 
with the Muses and disdaining to think of what was going to be 
for dinner ! ” 
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“ The Fates shall never play me such a trick as that,” said 
the Norse young lady, with grave emphasis. ‘I will never 
marry. There is not a man in existence who is worth the 
sacrifice of a woman’s life. A wife is only a slave. Whena 
man has got his dinner, he wants nothing more of you. You 
may go and wash the dishes, if you please ; only give him his 
cigar and newspaper, and don’t disturb him till it is time to go 
to the club or play. No, I shall never marry, certainly ‘no one 
who could not indulge all my tastes and allow me to enjoy the 
life I covet.” 

Ellen’s head stirs disapprovingly as she thoughtfully carves 
at her piece of chalk. 

“ You don’t agree with me. Isupposenot. I read‘ dreamer’ 
in your eyes. I dare say you could sketch me some pretty 
pictures of ‘love in a cottage’ with a maid-of-all-work in the 
background spilling your ‘ medium ’ over the carpet.” 

“I am no more given to silly sentimentalism than you are. 
The question, as I should view it, would be ‘ Did I care enough 
for anyone to spend my life with him, anywhere?’ That 
well answered, the ‘where’ would be of small consequence. 
A cottage would do quite as well as any place else.” 

Ellen begins fanning herself vigorously with the large end 
of a T square. The Norse young lady sits quietly looking at 
her, till the reluctant eyes are forced to raise themselves a 
little haughtily to those other ones of pale blue above. Then 
the blonde face breaks out into another of its smiles, which come 
forth shyly, as if they had escaped from control, and were 
doubtful about the consequences ; smiles which are invariably 
kept in check by a certain shadow of reservation in the eyes, 
a cool preoccupation which never gives way, even when mirth 
curves the calm lips, and dimples the fair cheeks with 
temporary pinkness. | 

“ You and I are not like young ladies apt to make confidences, 
are we ? ” she says with her smile. ‘‘ By the way,” she adds, 
abruptly, “if we sit here together, we shall have to speak 
sometimes. What shall I call you ? ” 

Ellen silently pointed to her name in the corner of her 
drawing-board. 

‘‘ And here is my name,” says the Norselander, lifting the 
corner of her scarlet book. Ellen read ‘Felicia Rothwell.” 
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“ Now we know one another,” says Felicia. 

“ A little ” (with a doubtful look). 

“Lo ! here are the troops returning with forces replenished 
to make a fresh attack upon the citadel of art. There is private 
Mary Blank, who ‘ wants to be’ a general, Oh ! you sleepy 
girl, go nome: pe 


Rosa MULHOLLAND GILBERT. 


(To be continued.) 


WILL-O'-THE-WISP 


WILL-O’-THE-WIsP, and his candle yellow! 
Who would seek him and find him, 
Hold him and bind him, 

Sure were no fool but a cunning fellow ! 


In mist and in twilight hushes, 
He flitters and dances 
Among green lances 
Of shivering, thin-spread, watery rushes. 


There he steals on the dark path, turning 
By the wet bog-mosses— 
A black pool crosses— 

Whist ! he’s up in the stars, a-burning ! 


Will-o’-the-wisp, and his vagaries ! 
Could Aibhel catch him. 
Or Cleena match him, 
Or Maeve, the Queen of the Connaught Fairies ? 


ALICE FURLONG. 
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CHILD LITERATURE * 
II. 


OME years ago, when the famous discussion took place 
as to the hundred books best worth reading, Sir Henry 
Irving was asked for his opinion. The distinguished 

tragedian replied gracefully that he was not learned enough 
to enter into the subject fully, but that he could mention two 
books worthy of all honour—the Bible and Shakespeare. 

The present writer would like to add a humble “hear! 
hear !’’ to the above statement, and furthermore to note, as the 
result of rather long experience, that children, at a very early 
age, enjoy and appreciate the two books mentioned; both 
direct from the author’s hand. Lamb’s Shakespeare has been 
read in the nursery without enthusiasm; other Shakespeares 
for the infant mind have been received with equal coolness ; 
but Shakespeare by the Bard of Avon has never failed to arouse 
the children’s warmest sympathies. In the paraphrase the 
stories are rendered faithfully enough, but the graceful fantasies, 
the pretty turns of thought are missing, and somehow the 
youngsters seem to be aware of it. The writer remembers 
reading in “The Merchant of Venice,” Antonio’s lament over 
his lost argosies, and his complaint that the storms had “ robed 
the roaring waters in his silks.” The children stopped at once 
to realize the picture. In the same play, Launcelot Gobbo’s 
hesitation between his conscience and the fiend, and the rascal’s 
droll description of it, always elicit a hearty laugh from juvenile 
auditors :— ro 

“ My conscience says, ‘No; take heed, honest Launcelot ; 
scorn running with thy heels,’ Well, the more courageous fiend 
bids me pack. ‘ Via!’ says the fiend, ‘away! rouse up a brave 
mind,’ says the fiend ‘and run.’ ‘Fiend, say I, ‘ you counsel 
well ; conscience, say I, you counsel well.’ To be ruled by my 
conscience, I should stay with the Jew my master ; who (bless 


the mark), is a kind of devil : and, to run away from the Jew, 
I should be ruled by the fiend ; who (saving your presence), 


*See Ir1sn MONTHLY, Vol. xxxiii. p. 344. 
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is the devil himself. My conscience is a kind of hard con- 
science, to offer to counsel me to stay with the Jew. The fiend 
gives the more friendly counsel: I will run, friend ; my heels 
are at thy commandment. I will run!” 


And so he does, at full speed. 

Perhaps the scene most dearly loved of all in the nursery 
I remember, was that in which Prince Arthur pleads for his 
eyesight with stern Hubert in “ King John.” “ Must you 
with hot irons burn out both mine eyes?” Hubert— Young 
boy, I must.” Arthur—‘ And will you?” Hubert—“ And I . 
will.” It is interesting to note the gentle ingenuity with which 
the poor little prince turns the jailer away from his terrible 
purpose. ‘‘ Have you the heart ?” he says. “When your head 
did but ache, I bound my handkerchief about your brows ; the 
best I had; a princess wrought it me, and I did never ask it 
you again. Will you put out mine eyes? These eyes that never 
did, nor never will so much as frown on you. Lo! by my troth, 
the instrument is cold, and will not harm me.” MHubert—‘I 
can heat it, boy.” Arthur—‘ No, in good sooth, the fire is 
dead with grief; there is no malice burning in this coal, the 
breath of heaven has blown its spirit out, and strewed repentant 
ashes on its head.” And so, at last, the little fellow gains his 
case, and Hubert says, “ Well! see to live, I will not touch 
thine eyes, for all the treasure that thine uncle owns.” 

As the writer turns over the old Shakespeare to make sure 
that the quotations are correct, various finger-marks and blotches 
come to light, left there by little readers who cried over Prince 
Arthur’s sorrows long ago. 

There 1s another branch of the subject, proceeding not 
unnaturally from the first, which may be introduced perhaps 
appropriately. In this age of ours, when children’s plays are 
often full of stupidity and bad manners, it is hopeful to see 
how willingly the youngsters rise to better things when set 
upon the upward path. Many of Shakespeare’s finest plays 
have been interpreted by youthful players. ‘‘ As You Like It” 
was produced not long ago, so excellently that one of the audience 
declared that he had not seen a better “ Touchstone” on the 
veritable stage. And, under the same direction, year by year, 
the King of Playwrights sees the light again: old Shylock walks 
once more “on the Rialto;” Lady Macbeth glides by, wailing 
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over the little hand that “ all the perfume of Arabia will not 
sweeten ;” great Caesar speaks anew in fresh young tones, 
and falls at Pompey’s feet with wondering “Et tu, Brute!”’; 
smooth-spoken Brutus makes his appeal to “ Romans, country- 
men and lovers,” over the body of his murdered friend ; and 
stern Mark Antony takes up the tale, and sways the fickle 
people to his will. Many another spirit of Shakesperean days 
‘“ doth still revisit the glimpses of the moon.” And each and 
all of them touch, with their gentle magic, the children who 
recall them—magic unfailing and unforgotten. 

In after days, the stage presented to their view may not 
be quite what one would wish: but all honour to the hands 
that hold the standard high in the beginning, when the young 
mind is ‘‘ wax to receive, and marble to retain.” 

M. A. CURTIS. 


SUNDRY SAYINGS ABOUT READING 


N one of its colossal self-advertisements the Times newspaper 
sprinkled the pages of its brochure with the praises bestowed 
by a great many noteworthy people on the habit of judicious 

reading. A good many of these remarks need certain limi- 
tations. For instance, Pliny the Younger tells us that Pliny 
the Elder said that no book was so bad but that it contained 
something profitable to read. Perhaps so, but not counter- 
balancing the danger of reading it in that place. Better keep 
away from the bad altogether. There may be a beautiful 
passage in a bad book ; but you will not plunge into a dangerous 
quagmire to gather a lily that is growing in the middle of it. 
In‘the first saying quoted by the Times Oliver Wendell Holmes 
uses a simile which Lord Byron had used more appositely. 
“ When I want a book, it is as a tiger wants a sheep. I must 
have it with one spring, and, if I miss it, I go away defeated 
and hungry.” Byron says in one of his letters: “ I cannot 
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furbish. I am like a tiger—if I miss the first spring, I go 
growling back to my den. But if it succeeds, it is a crusher.”’ 


= $ $ $ @ 


“ Books instruct us calmly, and without intermingling with 
their instruction any of those painful impressions of superiority, 
which we must necessarily feel from a living instructor. They 
wait the pace of each man’s capacity; stay for his want of 
perception, without reproach.” —Sir Egerton Brydges. 

“I would rather be employed in reading than in the most 
agreeable conversation.” —Pope. 

“ Many times the reading of a book has made the fortune 
of the man—has decided his way of life.” —Emerson. 

“ Even those who are resolved to read only the better books 
are embarrassed by a field of choice practically boundless.” — 
Frederic Harrison. 

“ The novel, in its best form, I regard as one of the most 

owerful engines of civilization ever invented.” —Sir John 
Herschel. (And in its worst one of the most terrible instruments 
of corruption.) 

“ A man ought to read just as inclination leads him, for what 
he reads as a task will do him little good.” —Earl Iddesleigh 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). 

‘‘ There is no pleasure so cheap, so innocent, and so re- 
munerative as the real, hearty pleasure and taste for reading.” 
—Lord Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe). 

“Even a common auctioneer’s catalogue of goods and 
chattels, suggests a thousand reflections to a peruser of any 
knowledge ; judge then what the case must be with a catalogue 
of books.” —Leigh Hunt. 

“It you want to understand any subject whatever, read 
the best books upon it you can hear of.’’—Rusken. 

“ It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 
with superior minds; and these invaluable communications 
are within the reach of all.’’—Countess de Genlis. 

“The first time I read an excellent book, it is to me just 
as if I had gained a new friend; when I read over a book I 
have perused before, it resembles the meeting with an old one.” 
—Goldsmith. | 

“ By reading, we acquaint ourselves with the affairs, actions 
and thoughts of the living and the dead, in the most remote 
nations and in the most distant ages; and that with ease as 
though they lived in our own age and nation.” —IJsaac Watts. 

“Try for yourselves what you can read in half a hour. 
Then multiply the half-hour by 365, and consider what treasures 
you might have laid by at the end of a year ; and what happiness, 
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fortitude, and wisdom they would have given you for a lifetime.” 
—John Morley. 


“The process of reading is not a half-sleep, but, in the 
highest sense, an exercise.” —Walt Whitman. 

“ Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body.” — 
William Goodwin. 3 

“It is books that teach us to refine our pleasures when 
young, and which, having so taught us, enable us to recall 
them with satisfaction when old.” —Leigh Hunt. 

“Without the love of books the richest man is poor; but 


endowed with this treasure of treasures, the poorest man is 
rich.’—J. A. Langford. 


“ No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting.” —Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
‘ At the head of all pleasures which offer themselves to the 


man of liberal education, may confidently be placed that 
derived from books.” —John Askin. 


““, . . A good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit.” —M iton. 
j If a man of ability should give you his honest 


experience, you would find that he owed more impulse to books 
than to living minds.” —Emerson. 


““ The love of literature awakens every faculty, refines every 
sentiment, and elevates every emotion.” — John Morley. 


“ A little library, growing larger every year, is an honourable 
part of a man’s history.”—Henry Ward Beecher. 


“ When I open a noble volume, I say to myself, ‘ Now the 


only Croesus that I envy is he who is reading a better book 
than this.’ °” —Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


“ A man must select good books, such as have been written 
by right-minded and strong-minded men, real thinkers.” — 

tam Ellery Channing. 

“ I would rather be a poor man in a garret with plenty of 
books, than a king who did not love reading.” —Macaulay. 

“ The light of the sun, the day, and life itself, would be 
joyless and bitter if I had not good books to read.” —ZLeo 
Allatsus. 

‘‘ All the known world, excepting the savage nations, is 
governed by books.”—Voltaive. (Your own among the very 
werst.) 


“ Books are the first and last, the most home-felt, the most 
heart-felt of all our enjoyments.”—Hazlstt. 
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ON TALLAGHT HILL 


A PLEASANT hill is Tallaght Hill, 

Far distant from the dusty town ; 

From its green tops you may look down 
On five fair counties if you will. 
To me it was a pleasant place, 

In sunshine or in cloudy weather, 

When my true love and I together 
Would wander there at easy pace. 


Amongst the ferns and foxgloves tall, 
And through the fairy mushroom rings, 
Past green woods where the blackbird signs 
And notes of wood-doves lonely fall. 
As upwards willingly we pressed 
(Ah me! it was a pleasant place), 
The cool winds blew upon our face 
And told us we were near the crest. 


There hand in hand we two looked down 
From Wicklow hills to Carlow plains, 
Through fair Kildare and Meath, past chains 
Of mountains high to Dublin town ; 
Where, white upon the silver sea, 
The little yachts now rose, now fell ; 
In solemn tones the Angelus Bell 
Rang peace across the grassy lea. ) 


A pleasant hill is Tallaght Hill, 
In sunshine or in cloudy weather 
But never again through furze and heather 
Shall I there wander at wy will. 
For I should, weary, go alone, 
Uncomforted by bird or flower— 
Beside the ivied Belfry Tower . 
A green grave lies in Tallaght town. 
Nora TYNAN O’MAHONY. 
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A CRAZY QUILT 


HE following pages came to me with the above title, and 
this motto from the biography of Walter Pater: “ He 
never made a crazy quilt of his notes.” I had no idea 

of what was meant by a crazy quilt; and, as my ignorance 
would be shared (I thought) by many of my readers, I asked 
the writer for an explanation. She answered: “ A crazy quilt 
is an American invention, a kind of patchwork. The patchwork 
quilts of our grandmothers were made of regularly shaped 
pieces of silk or calico, sewn together at the edges and covering 
an unbroken surface. A crazy quilt has a foundation of crash 
or serge, and the pieces of coloured silk or calico are laid on it 
anyhow and fastened down with feather stitch or herring boning 
at the edges, the foundation stuff being allowed to show in some 
places. The craziness of the quilt consists in the oddity of the 
arrangement of colours and shapes. Of course there must be 
an underlying harmony tempering the craziness.” The male 
reader will hardly find this explanation sufficiently lucid. 
M.R. 


I. 


We sometimes hear and read a good deal of criticism of the 
manner in which we Irish speak the English language, and some 
of us make desperate and usually futile efforts, to acquire the 
idiom and intonation of its orginal owners. In fact I have 
heard educated Irishmen maintain that as long as we are com- 
pelled by circumstances to speak a foreign language we should 
endeavour to speak it as correctly as possible. As logically, 
yes ; but with a difference of idiom. Let us make it our servant, 
not our master, imposing our own mental characteristics upon 
it, and resisting, as far as possible, “the powerful reflex in- 
fluence of language on mental action,” which is, according to 
Professor Whitney, ‘‘ a universally admitted fact in linguistics.” 

The minds which evolved the Irish language, with its subtle 
distinctions and scientific system of phonetics, were far keener 
and more logical than English ones, and the inheritors of these 


Minds are continually striving to adapt the coarser instrument - | 
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to their needs. The English distinction between shall and will, 
however, is not a subtle one, but merely a clumsy attempt to 
propitiate Providence by stating our plans as if they originated 
with it, rather than with ourselves. We, Irish, state our wills 
and intentions freely, not considering it necessary to emphasise 
the fact that Providence can overrule them at will. 


II. 


“ Woman’s world in the newspaper press, what is it but 
bonnets and gowns ?”’—The Dolphin, August, 1904. 

There may be a little too much about bonnets and gowns 
in the ladies’ newspapers, but there are many things besides ; 
not a little about cooking, for instance, that subject so dear 
to the masculine heart ; something about household manage- 
ment, and the organization of service with the various apparatus 
for minimising labour in the household; a good deal about 
needlework and the scientific side of dress-making; about 
children’s clothing and something else about their educa- 
tion, although this latter subject is usually relegated 
to special publications dealing with it. The Spectator some 
years ago criticised women’s journals from a literary point of 
view ; but the writer forgot, as does his confrère in the Dolphin, 
that ladies’ papers are merely technical journals of household 
science, and no more represent the intellectual status of their 
readers than do the many papers devoted to the interests of 
gardeners, photographers, or cyclists. When women want 
literature, politics, or science, they read the same papers as 
men. 


II. 


The name of a book which I came across lately, Lady Anne’s 
Walk, is suggestive of a ghost story, but the heroine thereof, 
the Lady Anne Beresford, was a living woman up to the year 
1842, and has not since returned to the walk or the walled 
garden called by her name in the grounds of the house once 
inhabited by her brother ; one of the long line of more or less 
respectable Protestant divines who style themselves Arch- 
` . bishops of Armagh. 
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The writer of the book, Eleanor Alexander, appears to be 
the daughter of the most modern of these dignitaries, and she 
makes Lady Anne’s territory the text of some pleasantly written 
chapters on things in general. Not being, of course, of kin 
to the Lady Anne, she does not know very much about her 
and sketches three or four imaginary portraits of her ; evidently 
inclining to the one representing her as the gentle, somewhat 
conventional spinster, either with or without a past—the latter 
state seeming to be nowadays regarded as almost as interest- 
ing, and quite as melancholy as the former. 

The book contains reminiscences of Ninety-eight, apropos 
of Lady Anne’s youth; of Lord Edward and Pamela, whom 
she perhaps knew ; of Brian Boru and his son Murrogh, who were 
buried in the Cathedral of Armagh, but whose graves cannot 
now be identified ; of St. Brigid, who gives her name to a holy 
well in the neighbourhood, and of many other saints and kings, 
and noble ladies whose names are familiar to all students of their 
country’s history, although they are perhaps as strange to the 
majority of Miss Alexander’s readers as they appear to be to 
herself. 

The walls of Lady Anne’s garden were built of the 
stones of an old Franciscan monastery, the ruined arches of 
whose church still stand by the river, along and across which 
her walk runs. 

Miss Alexander thinks that “ there must be somewhere a 
lost letter from Maria Edgeworth, describing in her inimitable 
style, a visit to Lady Anne’s garden.” Before Lady Anne’s 
death she was certainly there once, and often afterwards when 
her sister Lucy became the wife of the Astronomer Royal, and 
lived “in the green-capped Observatory over there on one 
of our hills. The maiden ladies would have been drawn to one 
another at once; both loved a garden.” 

The way in which Miss Alexander persists in speaking of 
the English Archbishops of Armagh as the x successor of 
St. Patrick is somewhat irritating. Is her persistency in this 
form of speech caused by a lurking suspicion that the true 
Cothapbs Naomh Psoporg is “the kind old cardinal in black 
soutane piped with red, and scarlet biretta, who may be seen 
any afternoon spreading breadcrumbs for the birds at the top 
of a fine flight of steps to his fine new cathedral ?” 
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IV. 


I was lent lately the Lsfe of Amelia Opie (1769-1853), who 
was the daughter of Dr. Alderson of Norwich, and for nine years 
the wife of Opie the painter. She was one of that extremely 
clever and cultivated set—Martineaus, Taylors and Gurneys— 
who lived in Norwich in the latter end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, and who probably owed 
their intellectual distinction, either directly or indirectly, to the 
French refugees who settled in Norwich after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. I was struck by one incident in her life 
which seems somewhat inconsistent with the touching accounts 
of the reserve and timidity attributed by tradition to our great 
grandmothers, and so often quoted as a reproach to the women 
of to-day. When Amelia Alderson was apparently nineteen 
or twenty years of age, she was very anxious to hear a case 
to be tried in court during the assizes, and she accordingly 
induced ‘“‘some one,” she does not say who, to accompany 
her. She soon attracted the attention of the judge, a very 
old man, who sent an officer of the court to invite her to a seat 
on the bench beside him. She at once accepted the invitation, 
and spent a good part of the day in that conspicuous position, 
listening to the case and talking occasionally to the judge, 
who renewed his invitation for the following day. 

The next day “some one” was unable (or unwilling) to 
accompany her, and she accordingly went alone, as she also did 
on the third day, again taking her seat beside the judge, and 
listening to the proceedings. Could the newest of new women 
show more coolness or independence ? Our sainted great- 
grandmothers appear to have obtained a very fair amount of 
their own way by appealing tacitly or otherwise to the com- 
passion of men. For the average woman, however, I think 
the present method of quietly securing what she wants herself 
is by far the most satisfactory. 

Mrs. Opie seems to have always led an independent life. 
When a girl, she paid many visits to London where the nine 
years of her married life were also spent ; and after Mr. Opie’s 
death had caused her to return to her father, she seems to have 
often gone back to London, and to have made various journeys 
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to Paris, Belgium, and the Rhine, as well as to many places 
in England; sometimes alone, sometimesaccompanied by 
friends. She was the author of various novels, which had 
their day, although they are now forgotten. 


V. 


February, 1905. Ina note in the current number of Harper’s 
Magazsne on the love affairs of heroines, the writer points out 
that many of Shakespeare’s heroines take the initiative in 
these affairs, and woo their lovers more or less openly; and 
he maintains that in so representing young women Shakespeare 
“ mirrors the life of the time.” 

Very probably ; in those days men equalled if they did not 
exceed women in numbers, in Europe, as they do this day 
in the population of the world as a whole ; and a woman who 
possessed any exceptional advantages of beauty, wealth, or 
position was quite aware of her own value. People did not think 
so much in those simpler times as they do now of affinities or 
community of ideas; and a young man would think himself 
fortunate if he could secure for his wife a girl possessed of such 
advantages. 

Such a girl usually had, or expected to have. many 
suitors, and she only exercised her undoubted prerogative 
in indicating her preference for one rather than another ; while 
the man accepted her advances in the spirit in which they were 
made, and felt grateful for them. The ease with which the 
rejected ones appear to have consoled themselves forbids us 
to sympathise too deeply with them ; although, when no under- 
study was actually on the spot, we can imagine that the relatives 
of the rejected one were for a time, at least, deserving of com- 
miseration. Mr. Ruskin thought that every girl ought to have 
several suitors, and take a long time—I think he said years— 
to make up her mind. He does not say, however, what was 
to become of the rejected ones. Are they to remain un- 
married ? or to start afresh on a new courtship of years’ 
duration ? Or are they to be allowed understudies during 
the progress of the first ? Any of which methods are suggestive 
of complications. 
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VI. 


“It would .be considered absurd that the Faculties of 
Theology, Law, and Medicine should have the same uniform 
course of study to prepare the clergy, barristers, and physicians 
for}]their various pursuits. All these receive a course of higher 
education, but these courses are destined to fit them for their 
different avocations.”’ 

‘These words are taken from one of the booklets of the Catholic 
Truth Society, Woman’s Share in the Industrial Revival of 
Ireland, written apparently by a priest. 

They are intended to prove that the education of women 
should differ altogether from that of men. The writer forgets 
or ignores the fact that the students of theology, law, and, 
medicine have all gone through an arts’ course before devoting 
themselves to their special subjects, so that these special sub- 
jects are all based on a broad formation of general culture. 
This foundation is as necessary in the cases of women as it is 
in the case of men, and it is absurd to imagine that it should be 
laid down on different lines. Of course the time devoted to 
general culture must be longer or shorter, according to the 
circumstances or abilities of the student, but the earlier years 
of a child’s life should be devoted to the development of its 
faculties and to the perfecting of the implement with which 
he is to work in later life; and the longer this period of aided 
development lasts the greater will be the power of the adult 
in the future. | 

The purely professional or technical training should come 
later, and be such as will help in the actual work of life. In 
the case of the majority of women this training should be in 
domestic science, whether it be the knowledge that is to enable 
them to organize and direct the service of a large household, 
or to do single-handed the actual work of a small one. It 
would, I think, be quite time enough for a woman to begin 
this technical study when she thinks that she will be likely 
to need it; whether as a mistress of a household or teacher 
of domestic science in schools or colleges. We sometimes hear 
harrowing accounts of the difficulties encountered by girls 

o have married without a sufficient knowledge of house- 
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keeping. The woman who is really to be pitied is the one 
who has received a purely domestic training, and who, not 
marrying, is thrown upon her own resources, whether for main- 
tenance or merely for interest and occupation. Domestic 
science is not a particularly abstruse one, and a woman with 
a clear and well-trained mind, and the amount of manual 
dexterity which, acquired in the kindergarten, should be part 
of the equipment of every child—girl or boy early in life—will 
find little difficulty in mastering the technical knowledge which 
she needs. Cookery books are cheap; lectures on domestic 
science are accessible in many places, and most women have 
friends able and willing to help them. As a matter of fact, 
the best housekeepers are usually the women who have received 
the best all-round education. 

It shows, I think, a want of common sense in man to nag, 
as so many of them still do, at the higher education of women. 
It is an accomplished fact ; and no one who possesses adequate 
means of judging can fail to be struck with the immense in- 
crease in happiness and usefulness which it has brought to 
the woman of the present day. 

Another irritating statement in the above booklet is a 
repetition of the one that has been so often dinned into our ears 
by the late Sir Walter Besant, t.e., that any woman who does 
paid work takes the place of some man, and therefore deprives 
some other woman of a husband. Even if this statement 
were true—and the fact really amounts to this, that the dis- 
placed man will have to take to some more masculine employ- 
ment instead of the woman’s work which he has usurped 
—we can hardly expect altruism to be carried te such a pitch 
as to induce its professors to starve in order that some unknown 
woman may be enabled to marry. Did any one, I wonder, 
ever hear of such self-sacrifice on the part of a man? We 
sometimes hear of a man who is unable to marry because he 
is burdened with helpless sisters. Such a man is really to be 
pitied, and ‘vould not, I think, do anything to prevent his 
relations from earning their own living through any fear of 
injury to masculine competitors. 
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VII. 


I do not know if any of Wordsworth’s many critics have 
noticed his want of the colour sense. I do not mean that he 
was what is called colour-blind ; he knew that daffodils were 
golden, sparrows’ eggs blue, and unripe apples green ; but he 
seems to have had a keener appreciation of the beauty of light 
and shade, “ the clouds, the mists, the shadows, light of golden 
suns,” than of the delight born of colour ; of the browns and 
purples, greys and greens and orange of the mountain sides ; 
of the tints of the trees, from the new-born green of spring 
to the dying crimson of autumn ; of the rosy gold of the sunset 
cloudlets and the tender green of the sky. 

He does, indeed, speak of “clouds of all tincture, rocks 
and sapphire sky.” But the sky is not sapphire; the hard 
glitter of the jewel bearing no resemblance to the depths of 
pure colour, apparently self-existent and divorced from form 
and texture which gives us our one glimpse into infinity. 
Neither are the clouds “ tinctured,” 1t.e., dyed. They are 
rather bathed in the coloured light which they reflect, be- 
coming grey and cold as it fades away. 

Wordsworth’s descriptions of scenery have always given 
me a feeling of loneliness and desolation. It was some time 
before I discovered that this sensation was due to the absence 
of colour in his pictures. 


KATHARINE ROCHE. 


TO SYLVIA 
ASKING FOR VERSES ON HER LAST BIRTHDAY 


SYLVIA dearest, shut your eyes, 
Think it just the fourth of May, 
Greening earth and pearly skies 
Growing fairer day by day, 
Cuckoos calling, swifts a-wing, 
Whitsun lilies breathing sweet, 
Orchards white with blossoming, 
Winter gone in full retreat. 


Fancy all is garmented 
In its loveliest and best, 
And a robin—brighter red 
Glowing on his little breast— 
Comes and pipes his happy song 
(O, so merry every note !) 
While the pretty raptures throng 
Quickly from his panting throat. 


“ Joyous maiden ” (so he sings), 
“ May a thousand joys be yours, 
Joys that never spread their wings 
Long as time or life endures ; 
God be with you every day, 
Guarding you and all you love, 
Making every month a May 
Till you meet Him there above. 


“ Still be sweet and good and kind, 

As I know you on this morn, 
Touching like a fragrant wind 

Hearts oppressed and souls forlorn ; 
Using, as a birdie may, 

Mirthfully your grace of song, 
So that all shall smile and pray 

“ Bless her !’ as you pass along.” 


November 13. 1903. 


Ne 


THE ENNOBLING OF LABOUR 


Slaves, without the liberty in Christdom— 
Martyrs, by the pang without the palm. 
—E. B. Browning. 


did the Titan Prometheus defend the puny race of mortals 

when Zeus would have destroyed it in order to create 
subjects more befitting his greatness, but he taught men all 
arts and showered many blessings upon them. Thus we may 
conclude that the Titan was the first Labour-master and 
Labourer, and might have been the first great Capitalist had 
not the angry god on Olympus chained him to a rock to be 
vulture-gnawed, and so checked his subsequent career for a 
space in this world. However, that is beside the question. 
What the story may be brought to illustrate is the very im- 
portant fact that Labour is “ heaven-born,” “ taught of the 
gods,” that the dignity of labour is a reality, though a some- 
what forgotten dignity. We do not pretend for a moment 
that the Greeks thought so,—far from it, even their greatest 
Philosopher has called’Labour ‘“‘ a naturally servile occupation,” 
but we do contend that {Christianity has preached effectively 
through the centuries by word and example this Dignity of 
Labour, that to it principally the ennoblement of Labour was 
due. We may be told, No, it is due to the gradual march of 
civilization over the globe. Yes, of the civilization born of 
Christianity, for Christianity first taught the equality of men 
in the moral order, and it has ever held among its chief tenets, 
laborare est orare. The serfdom that flourished in Rome’s 
halcyon days or in the civilized cities of Egypt, the like of which, 
we are told, has never since been beheld, is wholly incompatible 
with Christianity. Labour viewed from a purely material 
standpoint is “ignoble drudgery,” but Labour inspired with 
the spirit of Christianity is a thing ennobled in the highest 
degree. Aristotle, as we have said, deemed it a “ naturally 
servile occupation,” and justly so, according to his own mind, 
for he could not foresee the labour radiant with the beneficent 


A “aid the to the ancient myth of the Greeks, not only 
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light of Christianity. It was as the gods of his race and their 
works, mean, gross, and wholly material. What do the great 
modern thinkers add to the picture? Let us take Thomas 
Carlyle, for his enthusiasm on such a point can hardly lead us 
astray. We read':— | 


Two men I honour and no third. First, the toil-worn craftsman 
that with earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth and 
makes her man’s. Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse ; 
wherein, notwithstanding, lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal as the 
sceptre of this planet. Venerable too, is the rugged face, all weather- 
tanned, besoiled with its rude intelligence, for it is the face of a man 
living manlike. Oh, but the more venerable for thy rudeness and even 
because we must pity as well as love thee! Hardly entreated brother ! 
For us was thy back so bent ; for us were thy straight limbs and fingers 
so deformed ; thou wert our conscript on whom the lot fell, and fighting 
our battles wert so marred | 


So far, Carlyle will please us, for his note is true and rings 
loud and clear in testimony of the sacredness of Labour ; but he 
continues, and with pity we read Materialism in the words :— 


For in thee, too, lay a god-created form, but it was not to be un- 
folded : incrusted must it stand with the thick adhesions and defacements 
of labour, and thy body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet 
toil on, toil on ; thou art in thy duty, be out of it who may: thou toilest 
for the altogether indispensable—daily bread. , 

Aristotle soared no higher—“‘ servile occupation,” mere 
“ bread winning.” This is why we have styled the dignity of 
Labour a forgotten dignity, for Labour as she is preached by 
many of her modern priests in streets and squares, in halls and 
schools, in booksand pamphlets, is grossly materialistic, a matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. From this merely materialistic 
view of Labour arises Socialism in all its forms, graduated only 
by the one sole scale of Materialism. Hence we see the virulence 
of modern Socialism, inasmuch as it is the outcome, according 
to the mind of an eminent political economist, of the Materialism 
of the day ; and the overthrow of the one means the overthrow 
of the other. 

Descend into the depths of the earth by the rust-worn iron 
cage of a coal-mine. Scant reward would it be for the begrimed 
army of human beings there to work with the pick and the 
shovel, to work between life and death on many a day, and all 
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for “ daily bread ” alone! In what are such men better than 
the captives starved, beaten, and chained, in the mines of their 
Greek and Roman conquerors? For, remember Carlyle’s 
words : “ Thy body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom.” 
Pass through a cotton mill, and ask the same question. Go 
out into the country where the farmer is bending over the 
plough, and ask the question again. In what do all these mul- 
titudes who are condemned by the inexorable laws of life to 
manual toil, in what do they differ from the slaves of ancient 
Babylon, if all their toil, their sweat, their anguish, is merely 
for ‘‘ daily bread ” for themselves and for their masters ? Many 
of them have already forgotten that they differ at all, and 
many more are tending to forget their real and ancient dignity 
to cherish a sentimental and selfish philanthropy. The con- 
soling dictum born of Christianity, and according to the mind 
of her great Founder—laborare est orare—to work is to pray, 
a dictum which has in times past soothed so many sorrows and 
raised up such mighty heroes, has become for many, “ to work 
„is to gain money,” ‘‘ to work is to gain one’s daily bread.” What 
‘ignoble drudgery”?! What building upon sand ! What 
casting of pearls before swine! Yet this is what Materialism 
offers to Labour ; this is how it will solve the Labour Question. 
What a contrast is all this to the Christian ideal! The 
Founder of Christianity Himself has sanctified Labour upon 
this earth, and by His example has proved its origin and its 
nature to be ‘‘ heaven-born,” and “ taught of the gods” in 
very truth. And surely it was not His least legacy to the 
world to inspire the toil He found “ ignoble drudgery,” with a 
higher motive than the needs of the physical organism, to 
proclaim the spiritual worth of all honest work, as a “divinely 
appointed ordinance,” nay, to place it upon a level with the 
highest exercise of devotion—laborare est orare—and thus to 
ennoble in a supreme degree the lives of the humblest toilers. 
All this Christianity purposed to do, and all this it has done— 
Christianity which men of name and intellect would fain crush 
under the leaden weight of Materialism. Well does Mr. Lilly 
say, that “ those companies of religious men, following the rule 
of St. Benedict, who cleared forests, drained the morasses, 
reclaimed the desolate places of Germany, France, Spain, Eng- 
land, were doing a work of which they little dreamed.” “We 
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owe the agricnitural restoration of a great part of Europe to 
the monks,” writes Mr. Hallam. ‘‘ Yes, and we owe to them 
what is of far more importance—that sentiment of the dignity 
of Labour without which the mere legal emancipation of the 
labourer would have been of little worth.” In this ennobling 
of Labour, springing from the “‘ vindication of a man’s right 
to be himself, to live out his own life,” lies the true explanation 
of the greatness and dignity of man, and of the surpassing worth 
and dignity of life. As we conclude these few crude thoughts, 
so obvious, so important to remember in these days, and yet so 
forgotten by those whom they most deeply concern, our mind 
goes back to that continual tragedy enacted some half century 
ago, for tragedy it was in all truth,—the slavish employment 
of young children in mines and factories. Terrible indeed 
would it be to re-enact the scenes that caused Elizabeth Browning 
in her “ Cry of the Children,” to say :— 


Now, tel] the poor young children, oh, my brothers | 

To look up to Him and pray— 

So the Blessed One, who bleaseth all the others, 
Will bless them another day. 

They answer, ‘‘ Who is God, that He should hear us, 
While the rushing of the iron wheels is stirred ? 

When we sob aloud, the human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word ! 

And we hear not (for the wheels in their resounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door: 

Is it likely God, with angels singing round Him, 
Hears our weeping apy more?” 


And again :— 


And well may the children weep before you ; 
They are weary ere they ron ; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun : 

They know the grief of man but not the wisdom ; 
They sink im man’s despair, without its calm, 

Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom— 
Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm— 

Are worn as if with age, yet unretrieving 
No dear remembrance keep— 

Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly ; 
Let them weep! Let them weep! 


And such a helpless cry Materialism will draw from the 
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hearts of its grown children in angry earnest when, forgetful 
of their Maker and unsolaced by thoughts of their true dignity 
—the prayer of Labour—they labour merely for “ daily bread,” 


the bread which perishes. 
W. P. S. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


1. Theory and Practice of the Confessional : a Guide in the 
Administration of the Sacrament of Penance. New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati: Benziger Brothers. (Price 14s.) 

As this very stately volume of 700 royal octavo pages is 
addressed only to the clergy, and cannot therefore be discussed 
here, we atone partly for the inadequacy of our notice by putting 
it in front, and supplying at once a very important part of the 
title page which we omitted. The author of this work is Dr. 
Gaspar Shieler, Professor of Moral Theology in the Diocesan 
Seminary of Mayence. The editor of the English translation 
is the Rev. H. J. Heuser, D.D., Professor of Theology in Over- 
brook Seminary, Pennsylvania. Dr. Mesmer, Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, recommends the book earnestly by a brief intro- 
duction. The typography is excellent. Dr. Heuser has made 
a very useful addition to a priest’s library. 

2. St. John Baptist de Rossi. Translated from the Italian 
by Lady Herbert. London: Burns & Oats. (Price §s. net.) 

This fine, portly, and admirably printed volume appeared 
first in 1883. The introduction prefixed to it by Cardinal 
Vaughan on Ecclesiastical Training and Sacerdotal Life is the 
finest piece of work that we have seen from the pen of the suc- 
cessor of the illustrious Cardinals, Wiseman and Manning. 
This alone is worth the extremely moderate price set upon this 
stately octavo. The book itselfis most edifying and interesting, 
being the biography, as Cardinal Vaughan notes, of the first 
simple secular priest of modern times who has been canonized. 
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It will be a valuable addition, we hope, to many a priest’s 
library at this gift-giving season of Christmastide. 

3. Catholic London a Century Ago. By Bernard Ward, 
Canon of Westminster. London: Catholic Truth Society, 
69 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. (Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

This work must be of very great interest for London Catholics, 
seeing that one who hopes never to set foot in that vastly 
overgrown and unwieldy metropolis has read it with keen 
pleasure. Canon Ward has collated with pious industry all 
particulars concerning the Catholic churches and chapels of 
a hundred years ago, the bishops, priests, and people of that 
time ; and the narrative is illustrated by thirty-three pictures 
of the persons and places mentioned, including the interior 
and exterior of the churches and chapels, most of which have 
now passed away like the worshippers that frequented them. 
It is consoling to be reminded of the courage and fidelity of the 
Catholics of those times. Half-a-crown can never repay the 
outlay on this volume, no matter how large an edition may be 
sold. 

4. Other recent publications of the same indefatigable 
Society are Sermons and Essays by Cardinal Newman. For 
one shilling we get in good binding and with excellent printing 
that most exquisite, perhaps, of all his sermons, “ The Sacred 
Spring,” and also “ Christ upon the Waters,” the two chief 
sermons about the Blessed Virgin, and three other discourses 
showing the analogy between the mysteries of nature and grace, 
and that the religious and social condition of Catholic countries 
is no prejudice to the sanctity of the Church. An extremely 
neat little sixpenny book contains De Torrente: Devotional 
Papers by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Coming down to the 
popular penny we have Lady Amabel Kerr’s Life of St. Pairsck, 
Socialism by Charles S. Devas, M.A., English Catholics and 
Foreign Misstons by the Rev. Thomas Jackson, The Catholsc 
Atistude on the Education Question by the Archbishop of West- 
minster, A Blind Priest: Gaston de Ségur by E. M. Willson, 
What about Hypnotism ? by the Rev. H. G. Hughes, The Fifty- 
two Sundays, The Rights of Minorsties by the Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., and Ad Matrem (simple but dignified verses 
by the Rev. John Gray, describing secnes in the life of our 
Blessed Lady). Nos. 5 and 6 are added to the series of 
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Thoughts in Prose and Verse. The compiler’s name is not given. 
Very great skill and care, guided by a refined taste and wide 
literary erudition, have been expended on the editing of these 
tiny anthologies. 

5. Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati, are by far the most generous providers of Catholic 
stories for the young folk of the English-speaking races. 
Their latest additions to the store of wholesome fiction are two 
fine six-shilling volumes, A Double Knot and other Stories, 
Where the Road Led and other Storses. Nine writers appear 
in both—among them M. F. Egan and Jerome Harte, who 
are the only men admitted—and ten appear in one volume 
only. Nay, Mary Waggaman contributes five to each volume, 
Anna Sadlier and Miss Magdalen Rock four, and some others 
three or two to each of them. Very many of these consist 
of half a dozen pages, and it has sometimes a slightly grotesque 
effect to condense a plot within such narrow limits. Clara 
Mulholland’s “ Annunciata ” has a better chance in its seventeen 
pages. Somewhat on the principle of setting a thief to catch 
a thief, Father Copus, S.J., himself an expert story teller, has 
been employed to criticise these volumes in Catholic Book 
News. We agree with his partiality for Mrs. Waggaman’s 
‘‘Inexact Science,” and with his high estimate of the whole 
series. Two of the best are by one who will write no more, 
the late Eugenie Uhlrich. There is a very delicate pathos 
in the slight sketch, “ Grandmamma,” to which one is attracted 
by the name of the writer, Mary Boyle O’Reilly. 

6. Wayward Winifred. By Anna T. Sadlier. New York: 
Benziger. (Price 6s.) 

The scene of this story changes from Ireland to the United 
States. We suspect that the Irish scenes will seem more 
natural to American readers and the American scenes more 
natural to Irish readers. The story opens at the Dargle. We 
do not relish tales that make our Irish peasantry fanatical 
believers in fairies and superstitions of all kinds, picturesque 
but silly. We have never met such persons ourselves. But 
this story was not written to suit the taste of an old fogey; 
and its youthful readers will enjoy vivid descriptions, lively 
conversations, and plenty of striking incidents all winding up 
happily. 
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7. There has been for many years no volume of poetry 
in Ireland, or indeed in any country, so eagerly welcomed as 
The Four Winds of Erinn by Ethna Carbery (Anna MacManus). 
Some external circumstances helped their own very high merit 
and charm. Her premature death, the devotion of her husband 
and his own growing reputation, are among these favouring 
circumstances, and to these may be added the enthusiastic 
praise of Fiona MacLeod, who has just been identified at last 
with the recently deceased William Sharp. The new complete 
edition is the fourteenth within three years. The price is 
one shilling in paper and two shillings in cloth. Her prose 
is almost as fine; but this small volume of verse is the best 
memorial of a beautiful heart and mind. 

8. Manual of Church Music. The Dolphin Press: 1305, 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. (Price 3s. net.) 

One of the most important centres of literary activity in 
the Catholic Church is Overbrook Seminary in Pennsylvania, 
where Father Herman Heuser and his colleagues maintain 
with great energy and enterprise the Ecclestastical Revicw 
for priests and the Dolphin for the educated laity. The 
Dolphin Press has also produced several separate publications 
of great value, the latest being the volume at present under 
notice. It has been prepared by three musicians of experience 
and authority, and is doubly introduced by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
of Overbrook, and by Archbishop Falconio, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States. All the practical questions connected 
with the reform of ecclesiastical music are discussed thoroughly 
in eighteen chapters, which treat of the recent legislation con- 
cerning the personnel of church choirs, the organization of a 
choir, the number and proportion of voices, the choirmaster, 
the training of boys’ voices, how to teach the Gregorian Chant, 
the classic polyphony, congregational music, and sundry other 
subjects of the sort, treated by the Choirmaster of the Gesu, 
Philadelphia, by the Professor of Music in Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and by a Paulist Father of the Catholic University, 
Washington. Omnibus quorum interest this brief and hurried 
account is a sufficient recommendation of the book which has 
reached us at a date which ought to be much later than the 
diast moment. 

9. The second part of Bishop Donnelly’s Short History of 
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some Dublin Parishes (Catholic Truth Society, 27, Lower Abbey 
Street, Dublin), tells with admirable clearness and interest- 
ing minuteness the story of the priests and churches of Donny- 
brook, Sandymount, Haddington Road, and Ringsend. Another 
of their penny books is How I made my Village Prosperous ? a 
Story of the Verb To Do, tanslated by E. W. MacDermot from 
the German of the Rev. J. H. Schütz. At the present time 
when so many priests are trying to procure employment for 
their people, the experiences of this good German priest will 
be found very interesting and instructive. 

10. The great Catholic publishing firm of Benziger Brothers, 
already mentioned, have also brought out in time for 
Christmas and the New Year four new stories, each costing 
two shillings. The most noteworthy of these is For the White 
Rose by Katharine Tynan Hinkson—out of whose vast list of 
writings the only two named on the title page are The Great 
Captain, and The Queen’s Page, probably because those are 
produced by the same publishers. These three stories are 
indeed fitly classed together, being historical tales. Mrs. 
Hinkson’s new book deals with the last attempt of Scotland 
in favour of the Young Pretender. The true history and/| 
character of Lady Nithsdale are turned to account with great 
skill and charm. Still more attractive is the fictitious heroine, 
Janet Evans. But could she have read Rasselas so early as 
is here implied ? Was it not published in 1759 ? Two other 
florin books are The Dollar Hunt translated from the French and 
The Violin Maker from the German. The latter pleases us 
best. There is no indication given that the translator, Miss 
Sara Trainer Smith, is dead. She published some admirable 
stories of her own, which we hope will be keptin print. The 
Children of Cupa is by Mrs. Mannix. The scenejis laid in 
California at the present day, dealing partly with the vanishing 
Indian tribes. 

11. Mary the Queen; A Life of the Blessed Mother. For 
her Little ones. By a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

The familiar sacred story is here told afresh and very freshly 
for children by a member of an Order established for the in- 
struction of the young, and fortunate enough to bear the 
touching and appropriate name of the Holy Child Jesus. The 
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beautiful clear and large type will increase the pleasure of 
youthful readers. The numerous illustrations are above the 
level of artistic merit to be found usually in books of this kind. 

12. As this is Christmas time, we must not pass over any 
of the books that have presented themselves for inspection, 
though our survey must be very rapid. The most novel of 
these, in form and substance, is a very large brochure called 
An Alphabet of the Saints (Burns and Oats, one shilling net). 
It is rhymed by Father Robert Hugh Benson, Reginald Balfour, 
and C. Ritchie, and drawn by L. D. Symington. The noble 
folio pages are printed in red and black, the upper half being 
given to the quaint and bold designs of the artist. + The repre- 
sentatives chosen from the letters of the alphabet are Antony, 
Benedict, Christopher, Dominic, Edmund, Francis of Assisi, 
Gregory the Great, Helen, Ignatius, Jerome, Katherine, Louis, 
Martin, Norbert, Odo, Philip, Quentin, Richard, Sebastian, 
Thomas, Ursula, Vincent of Paul, Wilfrid, Xystus, Yves, and 
Zita. 

In a somewhat similar form, and at the same price, the same 
publishers present their youthful Christmas customers with an 
illustrated edition of Father Faber’s little story, The Child to 
whom Nobody was Kind. It is a [very beautiful book, for Father 
Faber’s winning style was never more at home than when 
talking about children and angels. An excellent threepence- 
worth of story telling is furnished by The Almanac of the 
Apostleship of Prayer for 1906 (Messenger Office, Wimbledon, 
Surrey), the story tellers being Frances Maitland, Jessie Reader, 
‚J. Donovan and others. Little Folks’ Annual for 1906 (Benziger, 
New York) gives, for ten cents, many beautiful pictures and 
stories. The Benzigers have also added to their large stock of 
new tales a third series of the Juvenile Round Table (price 4s.) by 
six ladies and a gentleman. One of the ladies, Marion Ames 
Taggart, has another larger volume all to herself, costing six 
shillings, and containing One Afternoon and other Stories, 
twenty-one in number and all very pleasant and innocent. 
They will give wholesome pleasure to a great many readers, 
young and old, 

13. Among the criticisms of Lady Gilbert’s recent biography 
of her illustrious husband we notice one in the Standard which 
describes Sir John Gilbert as “ a man of sensitive temperament 
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and winning personality, tolerant of almost everything except 
scamped work.” The reviewer ends by “ congratulating Lady 
Gilbert on theskill with which she has interpreted her husband’s 
work and characteristics in this modestly written but impressive 
monograph.” The Westminster Gazette says that “Sir John 
Gilbert was occupied for fifty years with the sources of Insh 
history, and no more single-minded and indefatigable worker 
ever lived.” The Cork Examiner says that “Lady Gilbert 
had excellent material for a fine book, and she has used it to 
the best advantage. She has succeeded in presenting in a 
clear and very attractive light the somewhat recluse Irish 
historian and archivist whose half century of steady work, 
pursued often through difficulties which would have discouraged 
one less earnest and single-minded, has done its own great part 
in opening out and clearing the way for those who may follow 
him in the labours of Irish historical research.” The Daily 
Express rejoices that this biography *‘ will recall to the mind 
of the public the magnificent work done for Irish history and 
antiquities by the late Sir John Gilbert ; ” while the Freeman's 
Journal pronounces “this remarkable volume” to be a 
“standard work of literary biography.” Better than any of 
the critics, Dr. McCormack, Bishop of Galway, has appreciated 
this record of “a scholar of deep erudition, an historian of 
exceptional eminence, a gentleman of the most amiable and 
winning qualities, a friend of unswerving constancy, an 
Inshman of purest patriotism, and a Catholic loyally devoted 
to his Church.” 

14. The Splendid Knight. By H. A. Hinkson. Dublin 
Sealy, Bryers, & Walker ; London: F. V. White & Co. (Price 
3s. 6d.) 

It is by a blunder that this attractive book was not 
recommended earlier, especially to boys choosing their Christmas 
presents. We have only just now discovered that it was 
crushed out of our December notices. Mr. Hinkson’s reputa- 
tion is established as a spirited raconteur, especially of stories 
of Irish life a hundred odd years ago. His name is linked 
on the title page with those only among his numerous works 
that are akin to this his newest novel—O’Grady of Trinity, 
Sir Phelim’s Treasure, Fan Fitzgerald, The King’s Deputy, etc. 
But indeed The Splendid Knight dates much farther back than 
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the Union days, for he is no other than Sir Walter Raleigh 
“of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Sir Walter and Edmond Spenser 
figure in the earlier chapters, but the tale records the divers 
strange adventures by land and sea of an Irish youth who 
devoted himself enthusiastically to the service of the Splendid 
Knight. It is a splendid book for boys, with its chivalrous 
spirit and its daring adventures, and a thoroughly wholesome 
book withal. 

15. Studies from Court and Cloister. By J. M. Stone. 
London : Sands & Co. (Price 12s. 6d. net.) | 

The title page of this fine work, which is brightened by 
eight full-page illustrations, explains further that the volume 
consists of historical and literary essays which deal chiefly 
with subjects relating to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Miss Stone has gained a high reputation as an his- 
torical writer by her Mary I, Queen of England, and many other 
works. Since Mother Raphael Drane wrote Christian Schools 
and Scholars, and her admirable biographies of St. Dominic 
and St. Catherine of Sienna, no woman has made more solid 
contributions to English literature. By her articles in the 
Dublin Review and other writings, she has done much to reverse 
the prejudiced verdicts of what Edmund Burke describes some- 
where as “ our silly things called Histories,” and Fielding as 
“ those pages which certain droll writers have been facetiously 
pleased to call the History of England.” 

16. The Catholic Truth Annual and Record of Conference 
(27, Lower Abbey Street, Dublin) is a marvel for sixpence— 
a hundred of the largest double-columned pages full of in- 
structive and entertaining discussion by the Bishop of Ross, 
Father T. A. Finlay, J.S., Dr. J. R. O'Connell, Dr. McWalter, 
etc., and excellent likenesses of the first two of these as well 
as of the late Canon O’Hanlon, and a group of the Bishops 
and other prominent men who took part in the Conference. 
Amongst the recent publications of the Society we can only 
mention Dr. James P. Kerr’s Medieval Church as a Factor of 
Progress, and an admirable account of Orders and the Ceremony 
of Ordination, by the Rev. Myles V. Ronan, Secretary to the 
Archbishop of Dublin. The Australian Catholic Truth Society 
has sent us a beautiful little treatise, Veneration for our Dead, 
by the Rev. Michael Watson, S.J., treating of the hour of 
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death, after death, the Office for the dead, the requiem Mass, 
the cemetery, the burial of infants and cremation—as full 
and precise matter on those points as could possibly be crushed 
into some twenty pages. We must join here the mere mention 
of Pax Animae, Canon Vaughan’s edition of an old translation 
of St. Peter Alcantara (price 1s. net), and Instructions and 
Devotions for Confession for Young People (price one penny) 
published by Browne & Nolan, Ltd., Dublin. . 

17. Essays for Ireland. By Louis H. Victory. Dublin: 
Sealy, Bryers, & Walker. (Price 1s. net.) 

We have read this neat little volume carefully, and almost 
always with full assent, especially the appreciative essays on 
Thomas Davis, Thomas Caulfield Irwin, and Seumas MacManus. 
The two or three last pages of this book contain a list of the 
recent publications of this enterprising firm, and a very 
creditable catalogue it is. 

18. As our own welcome to The Splendid Knight in one 
of the preceding paragraphs has been unduly delayed, we may 
make some compensation by mentioning that Cardinal Logue, 
writing to the author, calls it “a very interesting and well 
written volume,” and hopes that it will ‘‘ have the success 
which its literary merits certainly deserve. I believe [he adds} 
that it will have a special interest for boys ; and hence I think 
it is a very appropriate book for a school prize.” 

19. The Glasgow Herald is kind enough to discover in Jdyls 
of Ktllowen (of which Burns & Oates have recently issued a new 
edition at two shillings), ‘‘ wit and tenderness,” and also “a 
happy blending of wisdom, coaxing humour, and love of country.” 
The Freeman’s Journal describes them as ‘‘ poetry inspired by 
true Irish and religious feeling, and touched here and there 
with a quiet Irish humour.” The Universe says still kinder 
things which somehow do not (as the curious ae puts it) 
lend themselves to quotation. 

20. A previous paragraph quotes sundry critiques of The Life 
of Sir John Gilbert. A private criticism describes the book 
better than any of the printed ones :—‘‘ All that literary skill 
and grace, sympathetic insight, and painstaking research could 
accomplish have here been devoted to the production of a worthy 
memorial of one so distinguished and beloved. What an inti- 
mate acquaintance with his learned labours is here shown, and 
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what an exact estimate is given of them! What a faithful 
depiction of his character and aims, and how charming an 
account of his home-life and of his dear Villa Nova ! 


Enchantress, with her wand of power, 
She makes the past be present still— 
The emerald lawn, the lime-leaved bower’ 


However, it is fair to add that, when we preferred the fore- 
going amateur to the professional eritics, we had not read the 
two careful columns which the Atheneum of December 23, 
devotes to The Life of Sir John Gilbert, which it calls “a well 
written and delicate panegyric of a notable man,” “ a skilful 
and fascinating tribute to his virtues and achievements,” “a 
charming picture of a career that might have satisfied the 
requirements even of a Solon.” That career is thus sum- 
marized :—“ He lived in the middle of great stores of learning 
which he had unearthed ; he was in correspondence with the 
most eminent men of his day; the chequered fortunes of his 
life never compelled him to abandon his beloved home; his 
value as a specialist admitted him to some of the most splendid 
houses in the country ; he got through an enormous amount of 
work ; he died without a day’s illness or decay.” 
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F one could hear our good Catholic peasants at their prayers, 
or when any trouble comes suddenly upon them, and if 
one could take down exactly the words in which they 

give expression to their feelings, the record would be interesting 
and edifying. The phrases I am going to put together do not 
belong to this class, though I Boswellised them on the spot. 
One poor woman prayed this very Catholic blessing, ‘‘ May 
.. Jesus, Mary, and Joseph have a hand in ye, and save the wide 
world and protect the poor Pope!” 
A beggarwoman rewarded a kind “No” with this prayer, 
“ May the light of heaven shine on all the generations of sowls 
that have left ye!” | 
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A desolate widow said, “ I asked God to be a husband to 
me, and a provider and a father to my children.” That is 
always high praise for the father of a family: “ He is a good 
provider.” 

A favourite exclamation among our pious people is, “ Welcome 
be the will of God !”?” Sometimes in confessing their sins they 
add with simplicity and with perfect truth: “ But all through 
I had a good mind for my God.” 

A horse-breaker from the Glen of Aherlow, who probably 
approached the altar only once a year, told me that he used to 
say ten acts of contrition a day when riding very fast at a hunt. 
He never began to train a dangerous horse without blessing 
himself, “ for (added he) I am very fond of my sowl.” 

A woman who was so simple as to be almost a simpleton, 
gave this account of her intercessory prayer: “ I be praying 
for the poor sowls that they may have rest in the heavens, and 
that the marciful God may give us all a happy death and a 
favourable judgment and a holy life to the whole world.” 

Father Damen, S.J., a famous conductor of Missions in the 
United States, told me that once, when first he began to work 
as a priest with a limited supply of English—he was a Dutchman 
—he brought the Viaticum to a poor Irishman who was dying 
in Chicago, and said to him, ‘‘ See how good our Lord is, coming 
to visit you.” “Hes welcome, your Reverence.” Father 
Damen’s vocabulary did not furnish him with an apt rejoinder. 

Not in this state of life, but in a religious community, it 
was said: “ I can never get out of a scrape without a good 
solid act of humility.” The same holy soul said after her brother, 
a young priest, had died: “ I asked you before the Blessed 
Sacrament that, if James is in Heaven, he would get me the 
grace never to say or do anything henceforward against charity ; 
and I have been very happy since.” 

On the eve of Corpus Christi, 1879, a good poor woman used 
these very words which were taken down at the time: “I am 
not able to read, your Reverence, but when I look up at the 
Stations and think what my sweet God suffered for me, my 
heart does be breakin’, and I’m ready to be lifted in a faint, 
to think that He done all that for me.” God certainly spoke 
to that simple heart. Cum simplicibus sermocinatio Ejus 
(Prov. iii. 32). 
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A CONUNDRUM SOLVED 


HE conundrum proposed in one of our Pigeonhole 
Paragraphs has attracted a good deal of attention. Out 
of a score of answers two or three were correct. As 

the conundrum isa quatrain, it will not take up much space 
to give it again. 

I am a word of letters four ; 

Take one away, you'll like me more ; 


. Take two—I do not cease to be; 
Take three, and still there’s half of me. 


The initials that are to be immortalised by their connexion 
with the right solution, and the right solution only, are J. W. A., 
R. N., M. G. W., and K. M. L. M. G. W. gave the solution 
in a very graceful quatrain which unfortunately cannot be found 
at the proper moment. It is a mystery how papers will suddenly 
disappear in this fashion. R. N., a less experienced poet, 
gives his answer thus :— 


Conundrums are at best a sham— 
Pd much prefer a slice of ham! 
Am present is of verb To be, 

And M is just the half of Me. 


The letters are therefore supposed to be removed in this 
symmetrical manner : sham, ham, am, m. Some solvers mani- 
pulated their words more arbitrarily, and the component parts 
of their proposed solutions do not verify all the terms of the 
conundrum. S. M. S. and another were satisfied with many. 
In what sense do we prefer man to many? And what about 
the other lines of the conundrum ? J. O’S. makes a better 
guess in Bede ; but “I like bed better than Bede’’ would be a 
curious statement. J. G. voted for dote, intending by dot the 
French word for that very desirable thing, a good dowry. R.R. 
and P. P. McS. may wonder that they are left to the last. 
Both of them hit upon sham ; but they were so injudicious“as 
to give alternatives; R. R. added damn and harm, removing 
the letters in an irregular way which the terms of the con- 
undrum, we grant, do not forbid. P. P. McS. bracketed with 
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sham the word “ beer ; ” but he very properly doubted whether 
any one but a Pioneer would prefer bee to beer. Some who 
look at this page will be puzzled by our “ Pioneer,” but we 
cannot wait to explain the term, though we wish that many 
would begin the New Year by becoming Pioneers. Here is 
a very old chestnut which dates back, it is said, to George 
Canning :— 

There is a word of plural number, 

Foe to peace and tranquil slumber. 

Now any word you choose to take 

By adding s will plural make ; 

But if you add an s to this, 

Strange is the metamorphosis : 

Plural is plural then no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 


Very good rhyming at any rate, whatever the reason of it 
may be. Such trifles fill up vacant moments innocently, and 
anything in the way of innocent amusement is, like the 
Waverley Pen, a boon and a blessing. 

After this official report had been drawn up, a letter came 
from a certain Presentation Convent, sending as a Christmas 
box its subscription for the year 1906; ‘‘ The Sisters had great 
fun over the riddle. Of course all solved it differently ; but they 
awarded the palm to the tallest Sister in the house, who guessed 
sham. Her initials are M. A. J.” | 

At the very last moment we perceive that we have overlooked 
a good solution offered by a high ecclesiastical dignitary. 
Jamb certainly consists of four letters. If you take away 
the last letter, jam remains ; and then, if you take away the 
first letter, am remains. If you take the a, there still remains 
m, the half of me. A Happy New Year to us all! 
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FEBRUARY, 1906 


“NO RIGHTS RESERVED,’ 
A TALE BY TOLSTOY 


[‘* No Rights Reserved ” is not the title of Count Leo Tolstoy's 
little story ; but this singular announcement is appended to it 
instead of the usual warning, ‘‘ All Rights Reserved.” It has 
been translated from the Russian by V. Tchertkoff, and pub- 
lished in the Saturday Review on the eve of Christmas Eve, 
1905, under the title of “ Prayer.’’] 


e O, no and no! It cannot be. . . . Doctor! Can't 
N you really do anything ? Why are you all silent ? ” 
Thus spoke a young mother coming out with sharp 
resolute steps from the nursery where her three-year-old boy 
—her first and only one—was dying from water on the brain. 
Her husband and the doctor, who had been talking with 
lowered voice, became silent. The husband timidly approached 
her, tenderly touched her dishevelled head with his hand and 
gave a deep sigh. The doctor stood with bent head, indicating 
by his silence and stillness the hopelessness of the case. 

“ It can’t be helped,” said the husband—“ it can’t be helped, 
dear.” : 

“ Oh, don’t say that, don’t say that!” she rebukingly 
exclaimed, as if resentfully, and quickly turned and went back 
to the nursery. | 

The husband wished to detain her. 

“ Katia! Don’t go.” 
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Without answering she glanced at him with her big tired 
eyes, and entered the nursery. 

The boy was lying on the nurse’s arm with a white pillow 
put under his head. His eyes were open, but he was not 
looking with them. From his compressed little mouth there 
bubbled foam. The nurse with a severe solemn countenance 
was gazing somewhere beyond his face, and did not move when 
the mother entered. When the mother came quite close to her 
and slipped her hand under the pillow, to take the child, the 
nurse softly said: “ He is passing !” and turned away from 
the mother. But the mother did not heed her, and with a deft 
accustomed movement, took the child into her arms. The 
boy’s long curly hair became entangled. She put it straight 
and looked into his face. 

“ No, I cannot,” she whispered, and with a quick but 
careful movement, returned him to the nurse and went out 
of the room. 

It was the second week the child was ailing. Throughout 
the whole illness the mother several times a day had passed 
from despair to hope. During all this time she had hardly 
slept an hour and a half a day. All this while, several times a 
day, she repeatedly retired into her bedroom, placed herself 
in front of the big ikon of the Saviour in its gold setting, and 
prayed God to save her boy. The dark-faced Saviour held 
in His dark little hand a gilded book on which was written in 
black : ‘‘ Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” Standing before this ikon, she used 
to pray, putting all the power of her soul into her prayer, and 
although in the depth of her being, even during her prayer, 
she felt she would not move the mountain, and that God would 
act not according to her, but according to Himself, she still 
prayed, recited the usual prayers, and her own she improvised 
and expressed aloud with especial fervour. 

Now that she understood the child had died, she felt that 
something had happened in her head—as if something had 
detached itself and was whirling round and round, and upon 
entering her bedroom she looked around at her things with 
astonishment, as if she did not recognize the place. Then she 
lay down on the bed, falling with her head not on the pillow, 
but on her husband’s folded dressing-gown, and she lost 
consciousness. 
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And lo! in her sleep she sees her Kostia, strong and merry, 
with his curly hair and little thin white neck, sitting on his small 
arm-chair, dangling his tiny legs with their fat calves, and with 
pouting lips, carefully seating his doll of a boy on a cardboard 
horse with one leg a-missing, and a hole in its back. | 

‘* How well it is that he is alive,” she thinks, “ and how 
cruel that he died. Why should he? Could God to whom 
I have prayed so much allow him to die? Of what use is this 
to.God ? Was he in anyone’s way? Does not God know 
that all my life is in him and that I cannot live without him ? 
And suddenly to take and torment this poor dear innocent being 
and shatter my life, and to answer all my supplications by 
letting his eyes become fixed, his body outstretched cold and 
stiff.” And again she sees him. He draws near. Such a 
little creature passing through such a high door, swinging his 
arms like grown-up people. And he looks and smiles. « . » 
“ The darling! And he it is that God wished to torment and 
kill! Why then pray to Him if He can commit such horrors ? ” 

And suddenly Matryosha, the nurse’s young helper, begins 
to say something very strange. The mother knows it is 
Matryosha, and yet she is at the same time both Matryosha 
and an angel. ‘‘ But if she is an angel, why has she no wings 
on her back ?” thinks the mother. However, she recalls to 
mind that someone—she does not remember who, but some- 
one trustworthy—had told her that now sometimes angels 
are without wings. And the angel Matryosha says: “ You 
are wrong, ma’am, to be offended with God. He can’t possibly 
listen to everyone. People often ask such things that if they 
were granted to one, another must be hurt. Now at this 
moment, all over Russia prayers are being uttered, and by what 
sort of men? The greatest bishops, monks in cathedrals, in 
churches over the relics of saints—all are praying that God 
should grant victory over the Japanese. But can this be right ? 
One should not pray for this, besides He cannot satisfy every- 
one. The Japanese are also praying that they should conquer. 
But He, our Father, is only one. What is He to do? What 
is He to do, ma’am ?”’ says Matryosha. 

“ Yes, this is so. It is the old story. Even Voltaire said 
the same. All know this and all say it. I am not speaking 
of this. But why can’t He grant a request when I asktnot for 
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something harmful, but only that my dear boy should not be 
allowed to die. I cannot live without him,” said the mother, 
and she feels him embracing her with his plump little arms 
and with her body she feels his warm little body. ‘“‘ It is well 
that did not happen,” she thinks. 

“ And this is not all, ma’am,” Matryosha goes on, importun- 
ing her, as inconsequently as usual—" this is not all. It may 
happen that only one asks and yet God cannot possibly do 
what He desires. We know this well. I know it because I 
convey the messages,” says Matryosha the angel, in exactly 
the same voice in which yesterday when her mistress sent her 
to the master she said to the nurse: “‘ I know that the master 
is at home, because I conveyed the message.” 

“ How often have I had to convey,” says Matryosha, “ that 
there is a good man—for the most part a young man—desirous 
of help that he may not commit evil deeds, may not get drunk, 
may not be licentious, but is anxious that vice should be pulled 
out of him like a splint.” 

“ How well Matryosha is speaking,” thinks the mistress. 

“ But he cannot possibly do this, for each must exert himself. 
Only exertion profits. You yourself, ma’am, gave me the tale 
about the black hen to read. There it is related how in return 
for his having saved her life, a black hen gave a boy such a 
magic hempseed, that while it lay in his trouser-pocket he knew 
all his lessons without learning them, and how owing to this 
same seed he quite gave up learning and lost his memory. 
He, the Father, cannot take evil out of men. And they should 
not ask Him to do this, but should themselves pull it out, 
wash it out, root it out from themselves.” 

“ From where has she got this manner of speech ?” thinks 
the mistress, and says: 

“Still, Matryosha, you are not answering my question.” 

““Give me time and I will say everything,” says Matryosha. 
“It also happens that I convey the message that a family 
is ruined and not by its own fault, that all are weeping and 
sharing a room instead of living in a comfortable house, that 
they even have no tea, and that they pray for help of some 
kind. And again He cannot possibly do as they wish, for He 
knows that it is for their good. They do not see it but He, 
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the Father, knows that if they lived in ease they would be 
jolly well spoilt ! ” 

“ That is true,” thinks the lady, “ but why does she express 
herself in such a vulgar way about God ? ‘ Jolly well. 

That’s not at all right. I will certainly tell her so when the 
proper opportunity offers.” 

“ But it is not about that I am asking,” again repeats the 
mother. “I ask why and wherefore did this God of yours 
wish to take my boy away from me?” And the mother sees 
her Kostia alive before her, and listens to his peculiar dear 
childish laugh, sonorous as a bell. “ Why did they take him 
from me ? If God could have done this, He is a cruel and evil 
God, and He is altogether unnecessary, and I don’t want to 
know Him.” 

But what is this! Matryosha is no longer Matryosha at 
all, but is some kind of a completely different, new, strange, 
indistinct being, and this being speaks not with its mouth 
aloud, but in some special way right within the mother’s heart. 

“ You piteous, blind and arrogant creature,” says the 
being, ‘‘ you see your Kostia such as he was a week ago with 
his strong elastic little limbs and his long curling hair and his 
ingenuous affectionate and sensible talk. But was he always 
such ? There was a time when you rejoiced at his pronouncing 
“Mama and Baba,’ and distinguishing who is who; and before 
that you were delighted at his standing up and at his softly 
running with tottering steps to the chair; and yet earlier you 
were all delighted at his crawling about the room like a little 
animal ; and yet before you rejoiced that he recognized persons, 
that he held up his little bald head with its little palpitating 
crown, and yet earlier you were delighted that he took the breast 
and pressed it with his toothless gums. And even before that 
you rejoiced that he, all red and not yet separated from you, 
screamed pitiably, opening his lungs. And still a year earlier, 
where was he when he did not exist at all? You all think 
that you are stationary, and that you and those you love should 
always remain such as they are now. But you are not stationary 
for one minute, you all flow like a river, all fly like a stone 
downwards towards death, which sooner or later awaits all of 
you. Then how do you not understand that if out of nothing 
he became what he was, then he could not have stopped, 
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and could not have remained for one minute such as he was 
when he died ; but as out of nothing he became a suckling, out 
of a suckling, a child, so from a child he would have become 
a school-boy, a youth, a young man, an adult, middle-aged 
and old. You do not know what he would have been had 
he remained alive. But I do know.” 

Behold ! the mother sees in the private room of a restaurant 
glaringly lighted with electricity (once her husband had taken 
her to such a place) a table with the remains of supper, and 
she sees a stout, wrinkled, repulsive old man with up-curled 
moustaches, trying to make himself look young. He is seated 
deeply in a soft arm-chair and with drunken eyes voraciously 
staring at a depraved, painted woman with a fat bare neck, 
and in a drunken voice he keeps shouting out some indecent 
jest, evidently pleased at the approving laughter of another 
similar couple. 

“Tt is not true, it is not he, it is not my Kostia ! ” exclaims 
the mother with horror looking at the nasty old man so horrible» 
precisely because in his gaze—in his lips—there is something 
peculiar reminding her of Kostia. It is well this is a dream, 
thinks she. Here is the true Kostia. And she sees the white 
little naked Kostia with his plump breast sitting in his bath 
roaring with laughter and kicking up his legs, she not only sees 
but feels him suddenly catching hold of her arm uncovered 
up to the elbow and kissing it and finally biting it, not know- 
ing what more he can do with the arm so dear to him. 

“ Yes, this is Kostia and not that dreadful old man,” she 
says to herself. And with these words she awakes and with 
horror recognizes the reality from which there is no awakening. 

She goes into the nursery. The nurse has already washed 
and dressed Kostia. With wax-like and shrunken little nose, 
with hollows by the nostrils, and with hair flattened down 
from the forehead he is lying on some elevation. Candles are 
burning around, and on a little table behind his head are stand- 
ing white lilac and pink hyacinths. The nurse gets up from 
her chair and raising her brows and pursing her lips looks at 
the immovable stone-like little face turned upwards. From 
another door opposite the mother, Matryosha enters with her 
good-natured simple face and tear marked-eyes. 

“ How is it she told me one should not grieve and yet she 
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has herself been crying,” thinks the mother, and she again 
turns her eyes to the body. For one moment she is struck 
and repelled by a dreadful resemblance between the little dead 
face and the face of the old man she saw in her dream, but 
she casts off this thought and crossing herself touches the cold 
little wax forehead with her warm lips, then she kisses the 
folded cold hands, and suddenly the smell of the hyacinths 
appears to tell her something new about his being no longer 
and never more to be, and she is choked with sobs, and once 
more kisses him on the forehead, and for the first time she weeps, 
she weeps not with hopeless, but with submissive and contrite 
tears. It hurts her, but she is no longer rebellious, does not 
complain, but knows that what has happened should have 
happened and is therefore good. 

“ It is a sin, lady, to weep,” says the nurse, and approaching 
the little corpse she wipes with a folded handkerchief the 
mother’s tears which had fallen on Kostia’s waxen forehead. 
“ Tears will oppress his little soul. He is happy. A sinless 
little angel. Had he lived, who knows what might have 
happened ?” 

‘“‘ That isso. That isso. But still it hurts, it hurts!” says 
the mother. 


SOURS AND SWEETS 
Dulcsa non meruit qus non gustavit amara. 


How oft the lesson of our lives 
This ancient saw repeats : 

“ He only who hath drunk the sours 
Hath merited the sweets.” 
Thus children in stern Spartan homes 

On“stirabout are fed, 
And not till then dare they aspire 
To tea and jam-strewn bread. 
And yet I fear in one respect 
My illustration halts— 
My jam of old was harder earned 
By senna and by salts. 
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WHERE BEAUTY BIDES 


A LAND of singing waters 
Looms ever on my sight 
Whose opal-tinted dawnings 
Break through the web of night. 
The sound of linnets’ piping 
Makes rhythmical the air, 
For all the swaying branches 
Hold bird-musicians there. 


Its cloudless sky is sapphire 
With gold and crimson flecked, 
And all its purple mountains 
With heather blooms are decked. 
The fair, bee-haunted valleys 
With pearly dews are wet, 
And thronged with fragrant odours 
Of rose and violet. 


I would that every mortal 
Had magic like to this— 
To see through gates of fancy 
This land’s unsullied bliss; 
That ear of man might listen 
To woodland idyls sweet, 
And know the joy of feasting 
On happiness complete. 


For day and night unending 
Soft strains of harpings nse 

Above the flowery meadows 
Whose glamour never dies. 

There no complainings enter, 
No whispers of regret— 

To him who feels its beauty, 
Whose soul to song is set. 

WILLIAM O'NEILL. 
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ANOTHER CONTRIBUTOR ON HOBBIES 


HE pleasant article on the above topic, in the November 
issue of this magazine, has set me thinking of four 
familiar hobbies, quite after the manner recommended 

in the text. | 

Beyond a doubt, the hobby that is also a duty is the most 
satisfactory steed of all, one’s conscience trots along with it 
so willingly. It carries one through very pleasant country 
too, the scenery of which grows more interesting at 
every turn, with unexpected beauties developing in all direc- 
tions. However, as time goes on, “the old order changeth 
giving place to new;” and it behoves one to look about for 
other interests to fill the later days. None can be found more 
fascinating than the cultivation of flowers. Not the splendid 
orchids or gloxinias, with their conservatories and professional 
attendants; but the sturdy, out-door kinds, that yield their 
best results to one’s own personal labour. To enjoy this 
hobby to the full, one must go forth in strong boots and gloves, 
with stout old garments and reliable tools, and work at the garden 
oneself. If the friendly ‘“‘ handy-man ” does the rough trenching 
and preparation of the ground, it is enough; unless indeed 
he gathers up the fallen leaves in autumn, and heaps them 
together, with an occasional turn-over during winter. Then, 
by planting-time, one has ideal feeding for one’s favourites. 

Amongst the simple, strong subjects, that one can grow 
from earliest infancy in the seed-pan, and make personal 
friends of as they develop, let me mention two that never 
fail: the wallflower and the polyanthus. There is a splendid 
bronze variety of the former, and an equally fine dark crimson : a 
well-grown bed of either in the spring time does one’s heart 
good to see, when perhaps one is lonely for a former hobby 
and is grateful to the cheery comforter. The polyanthus atjits 
best is lovelier still, and is not perhaps so often seen in full 
perfection. Get good seed, dear reader (the big ‘‘ invincible 
giants’), sow them thinly in the month of May, and prick 
them out with kindly care—seeds crowded together in thei. 
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early days will never flourish ; they grow up pale and weak 
and lanky, like poor children in the slums. 

The present writer takes up the little seedlings with a tea- 
spoon, and planting each one firmly in new quarters, she follows 
it home with the said tea-spoon full of water, and it never 
knows that it has been disturbed. If thus attended to, the 
two perennials above mentioned will give you an April garden, 
that for colour and fragrance cannot be excelled. In summer 
time the flowers are legion : if you possess a green-house, even 
a cold one, to store them during winter, the ivy-leaf geraniums 
will cover your beds with every shade of rose, from palest pink 
to richest crimson, and will blossom steadily from June to the 
November frosts. 

Garden-literature is rather fashionable now, the Poet Laureate 
leading the way. In a clever book just issued, there appears 
a bright old lady, a lover of horticulture, who declares that a 
good seed catalogue is better company than the most exciting 
novel! I can bear witness to that. When the new year opens 
and the catalogues come in, how full they are of wonderful 
surprises! It is simply delightful to peep into them, to examine 
the illustrations (sometimes rather flattering, Mr. Seedsman !) 
to turn to one’s favourites upon the list, and look up any 
novelties that may have made their appearance. Then comes 
the selection for the next year’s sowing, and the grave decision 
whether to put down the good old seeds we know, “ or fly to. 
others that we know not of.” Consequent failures and successes 
are full of interest, and it is most true that the loneliest house 
in company with a garden need not be ever dreary. 

For the intellectual hobby or “ literary recreation,” thére 
comes at once to mind a good old comrade of the early 
seventies, in whose company I can still spend many a pleasant 
hour—Anthony Trollope. I have been on friendly terms 
with Trollope ever since my first introduction to him in the 
Cornhill, along with Thackeray and George Eliot. The story 
of his life (from his own pen) is full of interesting details. His 
father was an unsuccessful, conscientious, disagreeable man, 
who considered it his duty to allow himself no peace, and to give 
no peace to others. “ From my very babyhood,” says Trollope, 
“ I had to take my place alongside of him as he shaved at six 
o'clock in the morning, and say my early rules from the Latin 
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grammar, or repeat the Greek alphabet; and I was obliged 
to hold my head inclined towards him, so that in the event 
of guilty fault, he might be able to pull my hair without 
stopping his razor or dropping his shaving-brush. No father 
was ever more anxious for the education of his children, though 
I think none ever knew less how to go about the work.’ 
They lived near Harrow, and little Anthony was given a free 
entrance to the school as day pupil. He had to walk three 
miles to school every morning, back again to dinner, return- 
ing afterwards to Harrow and home in the evening: twelve 
miles a day! He was badly dressed, poor little fellow, and the 
country lanes were sometimes very dirty. He tells the tale, 
that after long years he could vividly recall the agony of shame 
he felt; as untidy, muddy, and discreditable he made his en- 
trance among the young gentlemen there, with their immaculate 
collars, and generally correct appearance. He felt, he says, 
that all his life he would be a pariah among men. And some 
one added to his misery by letting it be known that he was 
received gratuitously. One does not like to think of these early 
days, but it is pleasant to know that, after all, he came to the 
surface safely. 

For over thirty years he was connected with the Post Office, 
and he certainly made his work his hobby there. “ I had imbued 
myself,” he says, “with a thorough love of letters. I mean 
the letters that are carried by the post, and I was as anxious 
for their welfare as if they were all my own.” And when he took 
to letters in the literary sense, the same spirit of dogged 
industry distinguished him: he did not believe in waiting for 
inspiration ; he says that a bit of cobbler’s wax fastened to 
one’s office stool is more to the purpose. “ It was my practice,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ to be at my desk every morning at half-past five 
o'clock, and it was also my practice to allow myself no mercy. 
An old groom, whose business it was to call me at that hour, 
allowed himself no mercy. During all these years he was never 
once late with the coffee which it was his duty to bring me.” 
Like master like man. 

The same idea of uncompromising work appears in his 
stories. In one of them he says that “ the happiest time of 
a man’s- life is that in which he has sixteen hours’ work to 
do, and fifteen to do it in. Otium cum dignitate is all a mistake, 
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the only real dignity here below being the dignity of 
labour.” 

And now, having introduced the man himself, perhaps the 
reader will allow me to take him through the shire that 
Trollope has added to the English counties with its cathedral 
town. It is quite worth exploring, and the Barchester stories 
are very pleasant reading, with a flavour of genuine country 
life about them. There are some people worth knowing, too, 
in Barsetshire. Let me single out a country doctor there, a 
quiet middle-aged gentleman, of good old family, and in his 
heart perhaps a little proud of the fact. ‘‘ One of the Thornes 
of Ullathorne and his mother was a Thorold, no better blood 
in England.” But it is the noblesse oblige of Dr. Thorne’s 
whole life, more than his claims of long descent, that give him 
his title to the “ grand old name of gentleman.” His staunch and 
willing service to his friends, deserving and undeserving ; his 
goodhumoured patience with his enemies; the delicate honour 
of his dealings with them both; the strong, persistent goodness 
of the man to every one he comes in contact with, make us 
recognize in the rugged old doctor a veritable hero. And two 
most lovable women live in Barsetshire, Lady Lufton and Lucy 
Robarts who becomes the second baroness. There is a fund 
of generosity and single-hearted rectitude in the character 
of the elder lady, and so much piquancy and kindly brightness 
about the younger, that it does one good to meet them.—Old 
fashioned ? Well, they do wear crinolines in the illustrations 
and tuck their hair into chenille nets, but their hearts beat no 
less warmly on that account, and their hands (in the pretty 
lace mittens) are no less capable of kindly ministries. Many a 
pleasant tale of both the writer could unfold, but that quotations 
are apt to wax tedious and lose much of their flavour when 
dissociated from the context. 

Indeed, to enjoy thoroughly a visit to Barsetshire, one 
ought to read the five Barchester stories in due sequence. It 
is worth while to shake hands with gentle old Mr. Harding, 
in The Warden, and see how strong he can be when duty calls ; 
to tremble before the formidable Mrs. Proudie in Barchester 
Towers ; to make friends with some of the pleasant people 
of the county in Framley Parsonage, Dr. Thorne, and The 
Small House at Allington ; and, finally, to bid them all a kind 
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good-bye in The Last Chronicle of Barset. Perhaps we may 
quote the author’s valediction :— 


“And now, if the reader will allow me to seize him 
affectionately by the arm, we will take together our last fare- 
well of Barset and of the towers of Barchester. I may not 
venture to say to him that in this country he and I together 
have wandered through the country lanes, or ridden over the 
well-wooded fields, or stood together in the cathedral nave, 
listening to the peals of the organ. . . . I may not boast 
that any besides myself have so realized the place. . . . 
But to me Barset has been a real county,® and its city a real 
city, and the spires and towers have been before my eyes, and 
the voices of the people are known to my ears, and the pavements 
of the streets are familiar to my footsteps. To them all I now 
say farewell. . . And, from the further shore I stretch 
out my hand, and bid adieu to all who have cared to read any 
among the many words I have written.” t 


Referring to the “spiritual hobby,” in the article before 
quoted ; the reverend writer recommends us to “have some 
special devotion to which we can turn with eagerness, instead 
of that disrelish that we too often feel for holy things.” Such 
a one I have always found the Stations of the Cross. The 
wonderful adaptability of this devotion, the many simple ways 
we can make use of it, is perhaps its greatest point of interest 
to us “ dwellers in the plains.” 

It is very difficult to meditate—to do so constantly and 
perseveringly. After a retreat, perhaps, one may be roused 
to action for a while, but very soon one tires of it. The book 
is found to be uninteresting, the subject badly handled; with 
one excuse or another the habit is dropped. Now here is a 
meditation full of “ infinite variety,” and quite independent 
of any book. We may shorten or lengthen it as we please ; 
fit it easily into St. Theresa’s quarter-hour, or draw it out to 
any length of time. Besides the regular indulgenced journey 
round the church, one can often make the Stations sitting 
still, under all sorts of untoward circumstances. Going along 
in the tram-car, for instance, part of the road may be travelled 


~ * Trollope actually made a map of it. 
+ The last sentence is from Trollope’s Autobiography, published, by his 
own direction, after his death, 
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in Jerusalem ; it can be broken off at any point, and resumed 
without difficulty. Frequently too, at night, some disagreeable 
memory of the day before annoys one, some small, persistent 
worry drives away “‘ gentle sleep.” A lost purse, a delinquent 
servant, a “ feline amenity ” in society, an ill-fitting garment 
(which of us, O my sisters ! has not groaned over her unsuccess- 
ful vanities, in affliction of spirit ?) Whatever may be the cause 
we cannot rest. But if we pack up our thoughts, such as they 
are, and betake ourselves to the Praetorium, joining in spirit 
the crowd around the Master, before we have proceeded very 
far upon the way, all other troubles will have been forgotten, 
in presence of the tragedy our mind’s eye brings before us. 
Waiting at the confessional, it keeps one’s mind on the matter 
in hand, to follow mentally the road to Calvary, begging pardon 
for one’s own share in bringing about the troubles commemorated ; 
and after communion, there is no more strikingly realistic 
thanksgiving, than to retrace the way of the Cross in the actual 
company of the Divine Traveller Himself. 

Much more might be added upon the subject of this price- 
less prayer, for it is truly a “ devotion to which we can turn 
with eagerness,” through all the changing circumstances of 
our earthly pilgrimage. 

M. A. CURTIS. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


MARK this brood of young ducklings just out of the shell, 
With haste to the stream they are speeding ; 

Hear the hen’s anxious calls, oft-repeated—well ! well ! 
No whit—downy rogues—are they heeding ! 


With their winglets outspread, how they waddle along! 
In vain does the hen hasten after ; 

Such unfilial behaviour is heartless, and wrong, 
Yet loud and unchecked is my laughter. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


See this impudent wild-rose—a vagabond she 
Who loves by the highways to linger, 

How she clasps with audacious green tendrils my knee, 
And lifts her fair face to my finger. 


And behold on my bosom a star, red and white, 
To cast it away were a duty, 

Yet I stoop to caress it in shamefaced delight, 
A vagrant indeed—but a beauty. 


Oh, what mischief that fat spaniel puppy has done! 
Just wait, saucy cur, till I meet thee. ... 

Yes, spoiling my garden is capital fun— 
I have not the courage to beat thee. 


Who can thts be, I wonder, with tiny feet bare 
That swift down the corridor patter ? 

Little face all aglow, flying ringlets of hair, 
Voice lifted in jubilant chatter. 


Half undressed, from her nurse, she has made her escape— 
Oh, little bare shoulder—how shocking ! 

Scarce the few scanty garments the chubby limbs drape, 
Discarded are slipper and stocking. 


Saucy rebel, come hither—nay, run not away, 
O’er thee I have lawful dominion. 

Ha! now I have caught thee, thou wee waif and stray, 
Thy sturdy limbs fast do I pinion. 


Little vagrant, prepare thee—I’ll punish thee now, 
Such conduct could ne’er be passed over, 

Pl enforce the dread law that in old days, I trow, 
Struck fear to the heart of the rover. 


Yes, a prisoner I’ll bind thee, both arms in one hand, 
(Stern justice her mark seldom misses). 

And thy soft, dimpled cheek shall be red with the brand 
Of Mother's close passionate kisses ! 


M. E. Francis. 
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DUNMARA 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A PAGE OUT OF ELLEN’S DIARY 


ELLEN has: had three months’ trial of her London life. It is 
mid-winter and late in the night, and she sits alone at the table 
in her Kensington attic. She has had a letter from Maud this 
evening, handed to her over the banisters whilst she stood 
on the stairs in the dark, where she always stands for a few 
breathless moments, whenever the postman comes to the door, 
She has hurried up-stairs again to her room, and read the letter, 
and ever since she has been very grave. Not that there was 
any sad news, but the familiar mention of the old names has 
thrown her into a reverie of long duration. She has sat idly 
in her chair, with her hands clasped loosely in her lap, and her 
eyes on a certain spot in the paper of the wall. 

“I visit Dunsurf sometimes,” Maud wrote, “ and the boys 
often. The doctor is very kind and examines them on what 
they have been learning. We are very busy at lessons. Nancy 
takes good care of us, and we are all very happy. We have had 
great fun on the snow. Dunthorla bridge was blocked up last 
week. You should see how fine the mountains look. I enclose 
you a letter from Randie to let you see how well he getson. I 
hope they will really send him abroad, since it will be so good 
for him. 

“I have not seen Mrs. Kirker for a long time. From all I 
hear, Dunmara must be a dreadful house at present. Miss 
Elswitha is in wretched health I believe, and the only inhabi- 
tant of the place, besides the servants. They say she is greatly 
changed, and that she may die without seeing her brother 
again. They tell all kinds of stories of him here,—that he has 
gone abroad, and will never return. The country people blame 
Miss Elswitha’s harsh temper. . They say he went off after a 
quarrel at the time of Miss Rowena’s death. Mrs. McDawdle 
is as kind as ever. She has a super-excellent supply of jam 
this year. She is always coaxing us to Dunsurf to eat some, 
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and you may be sure we have no objection to go. Another 
piece of news which will surprise you, is, that the doctor goes 
to visit Miss Elswitha very often. This throws ‘ Lucinda’ 
into agonies of curiosity, with which she has infected me a 
little, but you know how slow the doctor is about talking. 
He never tells us anything, except that she is in ill health. 
If we ask questions, he seizes his pipe and takes refuge in a 
cloud of smoke.”’ 

Ellen brushes her hair in preparation for bed, but changes 
her mind and lights a new candle, brings out her portfolio and 
turns over her sketches, studying them, and sighing over them, 
and flinging them aside impatiently. Then she gathers them 
all again into the portfolio, and ties them up and puts them 
away. Now she takes a pencil and ‘block, and begins to draw; 
lays that aside, too, and Jeans wearilyjon the table, and looks 
at the candle. 

At last she fetches a pen and ink and a book of blank white 
paper, dips the pen in the ink, marks the diy of the month, 
and writes, slowly at first, stopping abruptly, balancing het | 
pen on her fingers, and looking again at the candle. But, by- 
and-by, she writes more steadily; she gives up her languid 
attitude and slips into one more wide-awake. Ha eyes onean, 
her cheeks gain a better colour. PERAE 

“ I have finished my copy of Murillo’s Ea hoy in the 
National Gallery. I took it to a shop in Piccadilly, and the 
man graciously condescended to allow me to leave it with him 
on the chance of a customer. I think it is a good copy. Felicia 
Rothwell does not flatter, and she thought so, and I love my 
little brown beggar. What shall I go to work upon next ?— 
I think those exquisite heads of our Saviour and St. John, 
by Guido. Ah ! I fear copying is not profitable work, and money, 
money—I must get money. I have got a book of nursery 
rhymes to illustrate. It came about thus—‘ Little Miss Muffet, 
sat on her tuffet.’ A terrible knock came to the door, and 
a pair of hands brought up a letter. Miss Muffet opened the 
letter and a shower of farthings fell about her ears. The letter 
was from a great ogre with long hair who lives away in the 
mountains, and inside there was an awful thing called a cheque. 
Little Miss Muffet cries out, ‘Oh! here is this great ogre pelting 
me with farthings, and I already owe him a great debt. I must 
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pay off this great debt. And she seals up the cheque again 
and sends it back straight to the mountains. Then she draws 
on her seven-league boots, and provides herself with some blocks 
of wood, and walks all round London twelve times. She goes 
up many pairs of steep stairs, and into rooms where awful 
giants, with pens behind their ears, are making faces at large 
books behind a counter, and she curtseys and offers her blocks 
for sale. These gentlemen don’t order Miss Muffet downstairs, 
because they are Jack Esquire, and John Esquire, and she is 
little Miss Muffet, but they bow her politely to the door and 
go on making faces at their books. And poor little Miss Muffet 
cries out as she goes down the steep stairs— 


If I'd as much money as I could spend, 
I never would cry old chairs to mend. 


“ Next morning she gets a brown paper parcel, with a 
request for some of her blocks of wood, and it does not come 
from Jack Esquire, nor John Esquire, but from one plain old 
person who lives away in a corner somewhere. And this is the 
story of how I got a book of nursery rhymes to illustrate. 

“ Felicia Rothwell has discovered that I lived in Spain, 
and am working for my bread, and that she is the daughter 
of a wealthy mother, living in Onslow Square. One day she 
said to me, — 

“< You are very happy who understand Spanish. I want 
to read Calderon, and I don’t know a syllable. Can you recom- 
mend a good teacher ?’ 

“ I hesitated to offer my own services. 

“<I suppose,’ she said, ‘ you would be too proud to think 
of condescending to give lessons yourself.’ 

“<I am proud of nothing but my own self-respect.’ 

“She bent over her work, and I bent over mine. After 
some time I happened to rise my head, and found her sitting 
idle, looking at me. She stretched forth her fair, pink hand, 
and I stretched forth mine and touched it, and then we both 
went on with our work in silence. That day, as we put on our 
hats in the dressing-room, it was arranged that I was to go 
two evenings each week to Onslow Square, to give lessons in 
Spanish to Miss Rothwell. Whether her anxiety to read 
Calderon is real or pretended, I have not yet discovered. 
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““T am quite at home in the school now, and though school 
work is tedious, I get on. Nevertheless, terribly desponding 
periods divide my seasons of hope. Gentle Miss Lowndes, 
perhaps, gives me a word of approbation, albeit she is hard to 
please in her superiority, as a teacher should be. She presents 
me with a little rose of contentment, which I complacently 
smell, and place in my belt. But next day is Mr. Fairburn’s 
day, and. lo! he appears, rushing through the school. And 
perhaps he comes and studies my work, from under his eye- 
brows; takes my surrendered charcoal from my crestfallen 
fingers, and scores here, and scores there, and he tears up my 
complacent little rose, and scatters its pleasant little petals 
under his feet. Then my hopes are made to bleed inwardly 
by a sharp-pointed reminder that all roses are weeds—that 
all such sweet-scented climbers are rubbish, and that the only 
root worth my cultivation—though still below the ground 
—is hedged round with nettles, and other things prickly and 
uncomfortable. And then, when the scarifying process has 
been satisfactorily gone through, and my wounds are wide 
and sore enough, then a little balsam is carefully doled out, 
which is supposed to be all-powerful for healing purposes. 
I am told that that hidden root may sprout and become in 
time a laurel tree—fifty years hence, perhaps. But, then, 
think of it; a laurel tree whole and entire, for one’s own 
garden, to have and to hold, for ever and for ever, with per 
mission to be buried underneath it when you die! Who thinks 
of roses ? Who cares for the evanescent perfume, and the brief 
bloom ? A laurel tree to dwell under while you live, and to be 
buried under when you die, and a hedge of nettles to guard you 
round. Oh! student, does not your heart beat to think of so 
unique a prize ? 

“ Good master, you may take your laurels and bend them 
round your own loose locks, mine are braided, and would not 
become them; or give them to my neighbour, Miss Rothwell, 
who cultivates nettles in her conservatory, and has space in the 
centre for your tree. Do what you will, but do not leave it with 
me, lest, perhaps, you groan to see the sacred leaves stripped 
off, and dropped into a silver stewpan to flavour custards. 
Give me, instead, if you can, a modest bush that will bear 
blossoms of beauty, which may, in turn, produce a moderate 
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crop of fruit. The blossoms I will have for the joy and puri- 
fication of my own soul and the souls of others ; with the fruit 
I will feed the hungry, and if the sap of my bush be worn out 
with over-much bearing, and the root die with me, even so: 
let the withered boughs be buried in my coffin. I do not want 
any tree standing sentinel over my grave. At Judgment-day 
the Angel will know his way there without the aid of any such 
forlorn sign-post. 

“ Our academy is a pleasant place. I feel it so when, after 
daring to rough it for a day in my poor little boat on the jostling 
sea of London, I take down my sails and cast anchor in this calm 
little bay, where we are all playing at making voyages, and 
trying to learn toswim. It is pleasant to come in of a morning, 
to get friendly smiles in the passage, to smooth one’s hair, and 
tie one’s working apron in the dressing-room, exchanging a 
blithe word, now with one, and now with another, and for- 
getting that there are such things in the world as broken boots, 
or such things in the world as debts to be paid. In the Greek 
Room where I am placed now, we are a pleasant little company, 
seldom invaded by masters or mistresses. We chat in groups 
of two or three over our work, or, occasionally, we all join in 
a’ keen piece of fun, or a grand discussion ; or we keep silence 
en masse, and count the degrees of shadow on the foot of 
Germanicus, or take a plumb-line from somebody else’s chin, 
whilst in the stillness our thoughts are free to go where 
they please. 

““ I have the good will of many. Good-natured Miss Paynter, 
whose father is an artist, gives me kind advice about ‘that 
reflected light on the extended forefinger.’ The travelled young 
lady, resplendent in blue silk, who stands in an attitude before 
her drawing of an alabaster jar with a stream of muddy shadow 
spilt down the side, refreshes me with gushing raptures about 
the glories of the Louvre, and sprinkles my stay-at-home igno- 
rance with the mild essence of her pity. Little Miss Vane, who 
is the beauty and genius of the school, pats me (to speak figura- 
tively) on the head, and says I shall do very well. And then 
she screws up her little red mouth, and shakes her pretty head, 
with its little fuss of golden curls all glittering in the sun, and 
trips off, rustling in her dainty toilette, to her seat, where she 
begins, in a stage whisper, to inform her next neighbour of how 
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one gentleman of her acquaintance called her a female Raffaelle, 
and how another declared that she was the most bewitching 
little thing he had ever seen. Miss Rothwell, overhearing, 
looks across the room, with contempt in her eyes ; whereupon, 
little Vanity glances at her with a wicked smile, and tosses 
her audacious curls in triumphant defiance. Little Vanity is 
clever, and has made up her mind to ‘be famous’ one day 
soon. Meanwhile, she will dance and sing, and incidentally 
work a little. She goes to the opera to study grand heroics, 
she goes to balls to study modern costume. Only, unfortun- 
ately, she finds herself so much amused and admired when 
she gets to either place, that she quite forgets about every- 
thing else. She lives by anticipation in the time when the 
whole world shall be led captive by her acknowledged genius 
and beauty. Like the man in the fairy-tale, she spurns already 
the king’s daughter at her feet, and, in doing so, tips over her 
luckless basket of crockery. Ah! little Vanity, in the race you 
are running, behold yourself one of the hares, little mistress 
Puss, in (white kid dancing) boots. Yonder, in the corner, 
sits Miss Tortoise—a tiny, quiet girl with a round, childish 
cheek. She plods and is mute about her genius ; she thinks of 
it in fear and trembling. I believe she lies awake and prays for it 
of moonlight nights. It is her secret. Don’t think to wring 
it from her ; not till it is fattened, and sleeked, and full fledged. 
Then, little Vanity, you and I may take our stand amongst the 
crowd and watch it soar. 

“ I have friends in the adjoining picture-gallery, too. Miss 
Copal, an elderly lady who copies Turner, and who looks at a 
stray sketch of mine now and again, and says it is clever, or it 
is weak. She never asks me where I live, or whether I am lonely. 
Then there is little Emily Daubwell, who sits at her easel before 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s child in the white dress—Innocence, I 
think—and I know her in the crowd, with her bunch of pink 
ribbons fluttering artlessly amongst her brown ringlets, and, 
by the inane expression of the face, which is looking over fher 
shoulder out of the canvas. Poor Emily ! she is hardly treated, 
for, perhaps, I have scarcely responded to her friendly greeting, 
and passed her when Mr. Fairburn happensįto comejthrough 
the gallery, espies the pink ribbons, pounces upon the unlucky 
little Daubwell, and orders her to} disappear} from the gardens 
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of Eden into the realms of drudgery below.—Fortunately, 
Mr. Fairburn is not in the galleries every day in the week. 
Soon after to-morrow, Emily, the indefatigable, is at her post 
again, flying her pik ribbons as of yore. 

“ I walk out of the academy through the galleries, and on 
past houses where the blinds are not drawn yet, and I see the 
shine of home-fires, and the shadows of grouped figures moving 
against the redness within the windows. And I feel inclined to 
shake hands with the lamplighter because he looks lonely, 
ushering in the night with his lantern, and I go home and drink 
a little cup of tea all by myself, and then, if it chances to be 
Wednesday or Friday, I tie on my thickest veil, and set out for 
Onslow Square to give Miss Rothwell her lesson in Spanish. 

“ Miss Rothwell has a studio of her own at the extreme top 
of the high house in Onslow Square. It is a curious room, re- 
minding one of the admixture of severity and richness which 
abides so largely in Felicia’s character. The walls are sternly 
white and bare. A massive book-case occupies one end of the 
room. The window is shaded by a drapery of blue-green which 
sweeps the whole wall. A queenly figure of the Dian, stands 
aside on its pedestal, placed so as to gain a grateful relief from 
the richly coloured background of the curtain. A round table 
is wheeled opposite the glowing hearth, with its splendid ruddy 
breadth and flashing steels. On this table burns a lamp, under 
whose shaded light, Felicia and I sit over our books till eight 
o’clock brings small Jane to break the charmed hour, and 
conduct me back to my pigmy terrace and my dark attic. 

“ Sometimes we do not read much Spanish. Sometimes 
we talk, and often on other subjects besides that which is so 
dear to us both, our art. We make no confidences. We are 
neither of us communicative on the details of our innner and 
past lives. We have each our reservations, talk in safe genera- 
lities, and illustrate them as we please. She has puzzled me 
often, this queer Felicia, soft and hard by turns. At times 
I have loved her by impulse; at other times I have felt 
strangely repelled. Latterly I feel that love is getting the 
best of it in the struggle. She can be so soft and winsome, 
and kind at times, just as she can be hard and ‘ strong-minded ’ 
and worldly-wise when it pleases her to be so. She gradually 
turns the brighter side of her nature more and more to me. 
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In her soft moods she has infinite graces in my eyes. I believe 
that to all, perhaps even to many, she would never be very 
attractive in spite of her fair Saxon face, but those who once 
come under her rare spell must end by being fascinated. 

“ Yesterday evening I was sitting here disconsolate, because 
I had been thinking about things which had better been 
forgotten. I had not been to the academy all day. I had 
been away on an exploring expedition, and had come home 
tired and discouraged. I had found my Beggar Boy unsold, 
and could see no prospect of future work. The engravers are 
obdurate. They will have nothing to do with little Miss Muffet. 
And so, sitting here upon the rug before my thimbleful of fire, 
I fell into a weak-minded sort of mood. I indulged in a feast 
of thinking when I ought rather to have kept my wonted fast. 
And now I did wish heartily that I had not been obliged to don 
my hat again and hunt up my energies, and set off for Miss 
Rothwell’s fine house in Onslow Square. For Felicia might 
be in one of her kindly moods, and might take off my hat 
herself, and scold me for having holes in my boots, and she 
might touch my wet hair with her hands, and make me sit down 
in her cosy arm-chair. And then there was a dread possibility 
that a certain great lump of ice, at present lying in my breast, 
might thaw suddenly, and awkward drops might in consequence 
overflow my eyes, and rain down visibly. 

‘“ Nevertheless I must go. Felicia herself was so exact. 
She should see that ill weather could not keep me from my 
duty. Because it rained I must be especially punctual. After 
a final struggle with depression I pattered forth into the mud. 

“I found Felicia with the books ready, awaiting me. I 
believe I must have seemed particularly formal and unamiable 
in my manner to anyone who did not understand the secret 
of that lump; but she is sufficiently penetrating, this Felicia, 
and she suffered me to remove my own wrap, and lay aside 
my galoshes and begin immediately to business. I believe we 
never had worked so steadily or with as little interruption as 
we did last night. When we had finished, and I arose and 
turned to the fire, I felt that the unmanageable mood was con- 
quered, and that I could enjoy to spend yet five minutes longer 
by the side of such a hearth as that. 

“ Felicia came and looked me right in the face. 
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“ « Have you recovered your temper ?’ she asked. 

“I said, ‘ Yes,’ wearily, and reached for my hat. 

“< Now, don’t,’ she said, drawing it away. I want to ask 
you a favour.’ 

“< What is it ?’ I said. 

“ «It is this. I want you not to put on that hat to-night. 
I want you to stay with me.” 

“ I opened'my eyes wide. 

“< Why ?’ I said. 

“< Listen. My mother has a fancy for giving parties. She 
will ask people. There are some coming to-night. I want 
you to help me to entertain them. You have not been at 
the academy for two days, or I should perhaps have asked you 
before. I don’t know, though; you might have had an excuse. 
You are here now, and it rains heavily. I will send a message 
to your landlady. You shall stay here all night, and we can 
go to work to-morrow together. Now don’t say no, for I 
won’t have it.” 

“ Whilst she spoke, rapid changes had passed through my 
mind. At first I wanted to run away. Then came a throb 
of mingled wonder and expectation. I should see a new glimpse 
of life. 

“© What do you say ?’ 

“‘T looked up. Our eyes met and we both smiled. 

“ I glanced at my dress. 

““ Tt is a regular case of Cinderella,’ I said. ‘I hope you 
will find me a pair of glass slippers.’ 
~~ *T will find you everything,’ she said, nodding her head 
and laughing. 

“She had got her own way now, and was going to be de- 
lightfully amiable. 

“<I have a white dress,’ she said, ‘ which I have never worn. 
It is pretty.” We are about the same height, and our figures are 
much alike.. No one need know, not even mother, if you 
please, that you did not arrive dressed. She knew I meant to 
ask you to come, and she wishes to see you. You will like her.’ 

i“ When Felicia said, ‘ You will like her,’ it was the same as 
if another had said, ‘ You will love her dearly.’ We sat at the 
fire a little longer and chatted; and Felicia gave me sketches 
of several of the people whom I was about to meet. 
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‘‘ And thus I went to my first party. I certainly did not 
know myself, standing before a tall cheval glass, all in fleecy 
white, with a splendid flower dropped on my shoulder, 
as if a child had plucked and flung it there, and it had caught 
and fastened. And I thought Felicia more like the Norse 
princess than ever, in pale green silk, with a bandeau of pearls 
across her fair head. When dressed, we repaired to a vast, 
amber-satin drawing-room, glittering with mirrors and gilding 
and a myriad of wax lights. The first objects I saw in detail 
were some magnificent hot-house flowers in a gold basket on 
a consol table, and a handsome old lady in a matronly 
evening dress reclining on a couch. Felicia presented me 
to her mother. 

“ Mrs. Rothwell is a lady of great sweetness and dignity. 
Her attire of lavender silk and black guipure form a fit setting 
for her graceful maturity. You are pleased with them. for 
suiting her so well. They help to make up the picture which 
delights you. Their delicate tint and lustre seem to reflect 
themselves in the modulation of her voice, and are of kin with 
the refined character of her mind. In person she is like Felicias 
very like that young lady in her softer and more womanly 
moments. 

“I sat on a low chair by Mrs. Rothwell, whilst she talked 
to me in her musical voice, and moved her hand now and again» 
so that the jewels on her fingers flashed in my eyes. A tal 
pier-glass opposite reflected the group which we made under 
the wax-lights, and I caught myself tapping my foot, or turn- 
ing my head, just to see if the white nymph down yonder 
glittering vista also stirred her kid toe, or bent her head with 
its smooth braids. Was that, then, the spiritless creature 
who had sat weary and dreary for an hour this evening on the 
hearth-rug in my attic in Kensington? Were those eyes 
smiling and shining in there, the veritable eyes whose in- 
opportune raining of bitter drops I had somortally dreaded ? 
Were those flushed cheeks and burning-red lips, the same pale 
chill ones which I had covered up with my veil but three hours 
ago ? And what then ? . Had my troubles flown, had I drunk 
Lethe, or entered Paradise, that I should look so well and happy ? 
No, but I was a good deal excited. 

“It was a gay party. I did not dance, and I enjoyed hearing 
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a group of clever people talking together in a corner. I was 
introduced to Felicia’s brothers. Of the two I like the youngest 
best, or rather I dislike him the least. He is a conceited youth, 
but then one can guess that his faults spring from exuberant 
boyish spirits, and the pleasant attitude which things in 
general assume for his point of view. He has a taste for 
hterature and volunteered to give me a reading of his last 
composition. 

“ ‘Have you promised to read Herbert’s essay ?’ Felicia 
asked after it was all over. ‘ Mother, your pet will be sitting up 
all night dotting “‘i’s’’ and pointing periods, and he will come 
down in the morning pale and sentimental, after a bath of 
eau-de-Cologne. But you and I will have had our breakfast 
before that, Ellen, and have gone to work.’ 

“ And now am I anything the better for this fine visiting ? 
I believe I will not go again as a guest to Onslow Square. I 
am vexed with myself to-day for wearing borrowed plumes, 
as I did last night. What have I to do with dressing, and 
dancing ? How can a moth wear gilded wings ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
MASTER HERBERT 


ELLEN found a difficulty in keeping that resolution not to go 
again as a guest to Onslow Square. Mrs. Rothwell had taken 
a fancy to her daughter’s friend, and often sent up to the studio 
where the two girls sat with their books by the fire, to request 
that Miss Wilde would spend an hour downstairs after the lesson 
was over. Or Felicia had some new photographs of favourite 
pictures, or some pretty gems, or statuettes which she wished 
Ellen to see, so that as Ellen was, by nature, neither rigid nor 
ungracious, she often found herself gliding about in her black 
dress amongst the mirrors in that pleasant region of gold and 
amber, yclept the drawing-room. And, in this region such an 
exquisite taste enchanted the eye, such a soft soothing odour of 
warmth and comfort emanated from the glittering arcade of 
the hearth-place, that to Ellen the place soon grew deliciously 
familiar as might be the recurrence of a bewitching dream, 
And Felicia looked so fair and poetic in her pretty evening silks, 
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and Mrs. Rothwell was so sweet an example of a gentle high- 
bred mother, that the mountain girl, keenly alive to the worship 
of beauty and refinement, often felt her hardy spirit lured away 
into a softer existence to be fed with dainty enjoyments while 
it stayed, but always to return hungry, in the end, to its own 
frugal home. 

Master Herbert Rothwell very often found himself at home 
on these evenings,—very often indeed for a young gentleman of 
his genius and personal attractions. 

His mother who visibly prized as her own soul every lock 
of his curly hair, and every glance of his saucy eyes, always 
smiled when his handsome face appeared amongst them, but 
Felicia invariably gave him a curt greeting. She would say :— 

‘‘ Herbert, you are a bore. We three women don’t want 
you. Why have you not gone to your debating society ? ” 

And Master Herbert would answer,— 

“ Do be quiet, Felicia. This is not the night ; and if it were, 
I have got a headache,” 

And then, he would leave off teasing his mother’s poodle 
and, sauntering to the piano, begin to strum. And, by- 
and-by, he would begin to play and sing, both of which he did 
well. And then he would coax Felicia to try over,a new song 
for him; and then, presently, Miss Wilde would find herself 
called upon to quit her place by Mrs. Rothwell’s side, and join 
the brother and sister at the piano. 

. “ Yes, yes, mother,” Master Herbert would cry, “‘ we all know 
that my respected sister is the cleverest young lady in existence : 
also that she is the dearest, sweetest, most peculiar creature 
on the face of the earth. We are all ready to swear it. You 
can tell Miss Wilde the rest some other day. Miss Wilde, do 
come over and see the frontispiece to this song—the most absurd 
thing you can possibly conceive ! ” 

And Miss Wilde goes, accordingly, leaving the son kissing the 
tips of his mother’s jewelled |fingers, in the most filial manner 
imaginable. And mother 'makes a little sweet-tempered effort 
at reproof, and suffers her naughty boy to go back to his music. 
And then discussions arise ; music, art, books. Ellen has long 
since given her opinion of the essay, and, in doing so, has un- 
consciously made the conceited youth stand, for once, slightly 
in awe of a young lady’s judgment." And as they talk, Ellen, 
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who knows nothing of the world of which they speak, at first 
hangs back, and only strikes in a shy peculiar note now and 
again, rather than keep quite silent. But by-and-by she grows 
interested, some especially sensitive chord within her is touched, 
and responds. Shyness and reserve may stand aside now, for 
she has opened her lips and will speak. She will give forth some 
of the thoughts which were born and strengthened amongst 
mountains which the stars at this moment are crowning, which 
took their colour from the heather and the sun-mist, their breath 
from Atlantic breezes, and their form from the wreathings of 
clouds. She will speak in language which is not the ordinary 
language of drawing-rooms, especially from young-lady lips. 
She will make her friend Felicia cease that low modulation on 
the keys, to gaze at her with grave earnestness. And she will 
make the mother of her friend Felicia sit forward upon her 
couch and listen to how this mountan-girl can talk, with a strain 
of that clear subtle vibration in her voice which one sometimes 
hears in impassioned singing. 

But these talkative moments of Ellen’s always come to an 
abrupt conclusion. She pauses, and finds every one still and 
attentive, or, perhaps, meets the gaze of Herbert’s handsome 
brown eyes, which have changed their expression since she 
began to speak, andj at once she retreats into silence, And 
perhaps Felicia, although not usually fond of dance music, 
dashes headlong in a spirited waltz, crying presently,— 

“ By-the-way, Herbert, how is the pretty Miss Simprington ? 
How indefatigably you and she danced that waltz the other 
night ! ” 

Then, perhaps, Herbert turns unaccountably cross, and says 
he has not seen the pretty Miss Simprington for a month. And 
then he tries to pick up the broken thread of the conversation, 
but to no purpose. And, by-and-by, Ellen effects her escape 
and goes home, vowing in her heart that she will never go into 
the amber drawing-room again. But these vows are not easily 
kept. 

Meanwhile, troubles are accumulating in the attic. That 
awful terror of the empty purse is growing before her 
eyes night and day. She rejected the doctor’s last kind offer of 
assistance, and now can she write and beg ? 

“ I know he has scanty means,” she says. “I know that to 
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help me he must deprive himself of some comfort, or rob the 
poor whom he assists. There are more wretched creatures in 
the world than Iam. Would to God I had the patience of His 
poor t »39 

One evening Ellen comes home weary in body and sick in 
heart. She has been working arduously in the National Gallery 
for many days. She has not been to the school. She has seen 
no friend’s face for a week. The last Spanish lesson was omitted 
at Felicia’s request, —that young lady having been obliged to 
go to some party with her mother. Sitting in the gallery among 
the works of her dead heroes, Ellen could have been happy, only 
for that gnawing fear. But the fear is there, and also that 
feeling of loneliness amounting to desolation, which, when it 
comes, makes all the world blank and flat. 

She returns home late, and in her dusky attic there is a foreign 
odour of sweetness. What is it? She feels vaguely with her 
hand over the table and her fingers touch flowers. She lights 
her lamp in haste, and discovers a rare bouquet and a tiny note. 
The flowers are delicious ; rich and exhilarating. She inhales a 
deep breath laden with their scent. She presses her cheek 
against their softness. They are sweet friends, they are blessed 
visitants, they are very, very welcome at this lonely moment. 
It was kind to send them; it was good to send them; who 
could have done it ? Ah, the note! 

The note contains merely an anonymous copy of amatory 
verses. They are not very first-class poetry, but they have 
been written in earnest. They are tender and passionate, and 
delicate, as though the writer were rather fearful of offending 
than hopeful of pleasing. Something in them touches Ellen, 
for a tear flashes up in her eye; but she folds them again at 
once and lays them down upon the table. And then there is 
a long spell of quietness, while the lamp standing there looks 
steadfastly at three objects—the three objects it sees in the 
room—Ellen, the note and the bouquet. The note lies there, 
a dejected little thing, as if humbled at having been thrown 
away so quickly, the flowers blush, eloquent of their cause, 
and Ellen sits in front of both, and with a strange crimson flush 
on one cheek, a tremulous wreathing about her lips, and:a 
wounded, moistened, surcharged look in her eyes. The shadows 
stand still in the corners all round about, and wonder what wil] 
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come of it. By-and-by she takes the note, and holds it over the 
lamp, and burns it without a second reading. And then she 
takes the flowers and places them tenderly in water. “I will 
not have any more,” she says, ‘“‘ and so I will be careful of you.”’ 
She takes them in her hand and throws open the window. It 
is a mild night. She places the glass upon the sill outside. 
“ You may stay there,” she says, “as the gift of a friend, not 
as the offering of a lover. He is a kind lad who sent you ! ” 
And then she closes the window, and goes into her bedroom to 
take off her hat. 

Next evening is Spanish evening, and after the lesson is 
over, Felicia essays to coax her friend to the drawing- 
room. Some clever people are coming, people whom Ellen 
will like. She must come, she shall not say no. Why will she 
not come? Miss Rothwell wishes to have her own way as 
usual. Miss Wilde is equally firm. 

“ Listen to me, Felicia,” Ellen says, turning quickly round 
upon her friend. “ Your brother has sent me a fine bunch 
of flowers, and copy of gallant verses in his very best hand- 
writing. I dare say it is a most usual and proper thing to do, 
but you see I am not a young lady of the world, and I don't 
appreciate these things. Will you kindly explain this to him, 
and tell him I had rather he did not do it again ? And, if you 
please, I should like to go straight home to-night.” 

Felicia allows her to follow her own will without further 
protest. Ellen goes home, and the clever people come and go, 
knowing nothing about her. 

“ Herbert,” says Miss Rothwell, tapping at her brother's 
door late on this night. ‘‘ I want to speak to you if you have 
not gone to bed.” 

Mr. Herbert Rothwell has not gone to bed. It would be 
an insult to that young gentleman’s genius to suppose that 
he could go to bed at the same hour with ordinary people. He 
is attired in a handsome dressing-gown, and upon his table a 
desk lies open, heaped with papers. It is his wont to give his 
pen much exercise of nights, before seeking repose from that 
vulgar thing called sleep. 

“ Herbert,’ Miss Rothwell says, closing the door, “my 
triend, Miss Wilde, tells me that you have ,sent her some 
rhyming rubbish, and a bouquet of flowers. Is it true ? ” 
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“ She told you that, did she ?” says poor Herbert sulky 
but crest-fallen. ‘“‘ You are a splendid pair of confidantes.” 

“ She asked me to let you know that she hopes you will not 
repeat the favour. This is her message, and now I have a word 
to speak from myself. I will not have my friend annoyed. 
You fall in love with a fresh young lady every month, and 
and I dare say you have gone through this flower ceremony a 
score of times. Now, I tell you that Ellen Wilde is a thousand 
times too good for any brainless boy like you to make her the 
subject of your impertinent amusement. She is not like your 
pretty Miss Simprington and the rest of those stupid girls that 
you——” 

“ Confound them all!” shouts Herbert. ‘I say, Felicia, 
I can’t stand your talking to me in this style. You may 
call me a brainless boy if you like, but I won’t tolerate your 
saying that I make her the subject of my impertinent amuse- 
ment. It’s enough, I think, that she has talked about the 
thing and laughed at it, without—without 

Tears are standing in the poor lad’s eyes, and he turns his 
back impatiently on his sister. But she follows him, and puts 
her hand kindly on his shoulder. 

“ Look here, Herbert,” she says, “if you} feel | seriously 
about this, then it alters the matter quite. She did not laugh, 
she gave me the message which I have given you, and she 
seemed displeased. And now I won’t tease you again, only 
mind this, I won’t have her annoyed. Good night. Pm to 
wish you well, and you are to conduct yourself properly ; that 
is our compact. Seal it!” 

And Miss Felicia offers her fair cheek to her brother. 

“ You’re a dear old woman, Felicia ; you are, indeed, when 
you’re not too high up in the clouds ! ” cries Herbert. 

And this little interview ends. 


Rosa MULHOLLAND GILBERT. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRIENDS 


ALONE we wandered where the flowers 

Made tempting couch for noonday hours, 
In that wide field where crystal Avon 

Mirrors proud Warwick’s ancestral towers. 


Alone we went, arm linked in arm, 

And, yielding to the silent charm, 
So noiselessly the water-ousel 

Stayed in the rushes without alarm. 


The dusty highroad to the town 
Was still, no wheels went up or down, 

And o’er the bridge the sunlight streaming 
Threw in the river its arches brown. 


About us lay the great-eyed kine, 
As Eastern kings at ease recline, 
And life itself was priceless pleasure, 
And Earth seemed more than one half divine. 


Then languid through the August heat, 

We sat and splashed with lazy feet, 
Weaving our plans from golden fancies 

For after-days when we two should meet. 


And there and then we earnest boys 
Resolved that all our pains and joys 

Should still by both be eased or heightened, 
Knit in a friendship no time destroys. 


Homeward we paced: the long day o’er, 
We parted by his open door, 

And fared afar with rosy daybreak, 
To meet—I know not if ever more. 


He labours now for God somewhere, 

He chose a life of toil and prayer, 
Perchance he quite forgets the river, 

Forgets our pledge to each other there. 
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’Tis well. All we of woman born 
Pass like the shadows on the corn 

When breezes move with light step o’er it 
In hillside field of an early morn. 


We come and go, and heaven sends 
Us undeserving kindly friends, 

And takes them though we long to keep them 
When they and we have fulfilled our ends, 


So it were rash in youthful pride 
To spurn the least that seeks our side: 
How shall it find us again for ever— 
The friendship that once has been denied ? 
J. W. ATKINSON, S.J. 


THE HARVEST 


“ ComE,”’ they cried to me, “ forth to the sowing. 
For now the good warm wind is blowing, 
Come set thy corn.” 
But I in Dreamland had been a-sowing, 
And my dream roses now were growing 
Without a thorn ! 


“ Come,” cried they to me, “ come, no delaying— 
It waxeth late, venture no staying, 
Come sow thy wheat.” 
But I in my Dreamland, dream fields I tended, 
Nought earthly reached me till the dream ended— 
The dream was sweet. 


Then came the harvest, gladly they garnered, 
Singing and piping they brought in the corn: 
But I, alas, when my dream was garnered, 
Found no more roses but only a thorn. 
Then forth they went to the golden reaping, 
Gladly and gaily they brought in the wheat. 
And I went forth to my dreams once so sweet, 
And gathered them, weeping. 
AGNES BLUNDELL. 
VoL. xxx1v.—No. 392. G 
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A BOOK ON LITTLE CHILDREN * 


MONG the notable honours conferred on that “ Age of 
A Innocence,” which is synonymous with the first five 
years of human life, must surely be ranked the serious, 
elaborate, and highly literary work just brought out by the well- 
known French Jesuit author, Father Victor Delaporte. When 
we say ‘‘serious,” we hint at nothing of over-solemnity or 
dullness. We mean, above all, that the writer has made his 
work a labour of love and applied to it the full measure of his 
talents. ‘‘ Serious,’’ undoubtedly, the book is in another sense. 
Its sub-title, “ Histoire, dogme et littérature ” sufficiently in- 
dicates that mere semi-infantine prettinesses do not occupy its 
pages. It has the seriousness which springs from a Christian 
view of human life all in its stages ; it has that maxima reverentia 
so often quoted as the due of the innocent child, but perhaps 
no less frequently disregarded. Hence we naturally find Father 
Delaporte impatient of the vapid triflings, fantastic imaginings, 
and false theorizings which have been sometimes poured out 
upon innocent heads by those who have not seen the child in 
the light of the Gospel. He is very severe, for instance, on 
Victor Hugo, whom some have hailed as the poet of childhood : 


“ Il me répugne,” he says, ‘‘ de célébrer les petites Ames bap- 
tisées et pures avec les strophes ou les alexandrins, méme super- 
bes, de cet homme qui a profané tant de choses, y compris son 
génie et l’enfance. Que de fausse bonhomie, de fausse naiveté, 
de mievrerie sénile et drôle, dans ces poémes ; où l'on voit, par 
exemple, des questions comme celle-ci, qu’une petite fille pose 
aux bons anges, en arrivant au ciel : 

“ Est-ce qu'il est permis de cueillir des etoiles ? ” 


And there are even worse stains on ‘ L’Art d'être Grand 
Père,” than occasional lapses into silliness or bad taste. 
Wherefore, Father Delaporte will not quote from Victor Hugo. 

But whatever be Father Delaporte’s omissions, there can be 
no doubt as to the interest and charm, as well as the seriousness, 

* Les Petits Enfants de cing ans et au-dessous, Histotve, Dogme ef 


Littévature. Par le Père V. Delaporte, S.J. Paris: Lecoffre; 
Bruxelles : Dewit, 1906. 
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of the abundant material he has set before us. Interesting 
facts as to what little children have been in the past, as to 
child-geniuses and child-saints, as to the possibly more attrac- 
tive ordinary baby or four-year-old ; excellent and gracefully- 
conveyed counsel as to how the baby of the present day ought 
to be prepared for his career in time and eternity ; quotations 
from the amiable and penetrating thoughts of St. John Chry- 
sostom and the less amiable and (one ventutes to hope) less 
valuable views of St. Augustine on the moral standing and des- 
tinies of infants; curious tales of precocious intelligence ; in- 
vestigations into the real tastes of children in the matter of 
toys ; baptism ; martyrdom ; these are some of the topics which 
occupy the variegated pages, where anecdote and verse-quota- 
tion continually brighten a road which never strays far from 
Bethlehem and Calvary. 

Among the poetic extracts are many which tempt to trans- 
lation or paraphrase. We offer the following rendering of some 
wise and earnest lines quoted in the chapter, “ De l’éducation 
des tout-petits ” = 


O mother, joying in thine infant’s laugh, 
Crowning with flowers his merry spring of life, 
Art thou unmindful of the coming strife ? 

Hast thou remembered how these flowers that quaff 

The glittering dews shall drop their faded bloom 
Beside the silken nest so soft and warm; 

How the long-guarded nurseling, whom the storm 

Finds helpless, in the fury and the gloom 

Shall rue the tender hands that made him weak, 
The over-tender heart that spared to spoil ? 

O mother, mother, let the hour of toil, 
Of trial, find him not a coward! Speak 
Of life’s great laws that probe the heart within, 
Of glory fading like a sunlit cloud, 
Of beauty, wealth, and gtandeur, and their shroud. 

Of the embattled legionaries of sin, 

Of undeceiving joys, of lamps that guide, 

Powers that guard, angels that arm God’s knight. 
O strengthen for the foray and the fight 
The timid steps that totter at thy side! * 


Frem Jean Reboul, the “ baker-poet”’ of Nimes, Father 
* Original by Louise Duponte-Delporte, p. 137. 
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Delaporte reproduces in abbreviated form an apologue which 
also tempts to free .translation,—‘‘ The Splendid Godmother ” 
(La Marraine Magnifique). Two poor peasants are in great 
distress ; they cannot find a godmother for their infant; the 
priest is waiting, but no one will accept so humble a responsi- 
bility. Suddenly appears a lady clad in black and deeply 
veiled, whofoffers her services to the poor couple. Thus she 
addresses them :— 


I will hold him at the font ; 

Care he shall not know, nor want, 
Pain, nor grinding poverty. 
Palaces shall be his dwelling 

Halls of light and jewelled splendour 
Sun and moon and stars excelling. 
Yet his heart shall still be tender 
For the lowly mother, father, 

For the dear ones that abide | 

Till the sundering veil divide, . 
Till his earnest prayer shall gather 
The beloved to his side. 

The parents hear and believe ; they entrust their infant to 
the stranger’s arms ; the baptism is accomplished ; but straight- 
way after 

To the sun he scarce had known 
Gently closed the little eyes ; 
Softly ceased the little breath. 
Godmother has brought her own 


To a home beyond the skies ; 
For the Godmother was—Death.* 


Turning back from parables to realities, we must notice the 
chapter on “ Martyred Children,” where, among narratives no 
less touching, figures the story, extracted from the blood- 
stained annals of the Society of Jesus in Japan, of the Blessed 
Ignatius, or “‘ Ignatiolus’’ Fernandez. Here is Father Dela- 
porte’s version, drawn from the Nocturns of the Breviary :— 


“ It was the 22nd day of September, 1622, afterwards called 
‘the day of the great martyrdom.’ On that day fifty-two 
Christians were put to death, and thirty thousand Christians 
had hastened from all sides to the hill of Nangasaki, the place 


* Pages 183-4. 
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or (one might well say) the altar of sacrifice. Among the victims 
were twenty-two religious of different Orders ; twelve being of 
the Society of Jesus—at their head Father Charles Spinola. 
Having in an animated discourse exhorted the Christians to 
perseverance in the Faith, he perceived at the extremity of 
the band of confessors Elizabeth Fernandez, who had once 
given him hospitality. He asked her where was the little 
Ignatius, whom he had baptized. The child was there, hidden 
by a pile of wood from the eyes of the missionary. The cour- 
ageous mother raised him up in her arms. She had dressed 
him in his finest clothes. ‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ here he is, happy 
to die with me. I offer up to God what I hold most dear in the 
world, my life andjmy son.’ Then, turning her feyes to‘the 
child, she continued : ‘ Here is the Father who made you a child 
of God, and gave you a life far preferable to that which you 
are about to sacrifice. Ask his prayer and his blessing.’ Little 
Ignatius obeyed, with bended knees and folded hands. At this 
scene a cry of pity arose. There seemed danger of an angry 
outbreak among the multitude; so the executioners set at once 
about their hideous task. Three or four heads, severed by their 
axes, fell at the feet of the child ; but he did not weep‘or tremble. 
Without manifesting horror or shedding a tear, he beheld the 
murder of his beloved mother. Then, understanding that his 
own turn had come, he of his own accord stretched out his 
neck to receive the stroke of the executioner.” 


No wonder our author was moved to dedicate his work to 
this little hero and glory of childhood, who, with his maturer 
companions, was raised to the altars of the Church by Pius [X. 
May he and all the child-saints, his compeers, conspire to send 
blessings on author and readers of a book which celebrates 
them so happily ! 

G. O'NEILL. 


AMEN CORNER 
IX.~CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS ON THE SACRED HEART 


EW YEAR’S greetings are said to be valid during the 
whole month of January, and the glow of Christmastide 
has not yet completely faded out of our hearts. The fol- 

lowing thoughts, therefore, are still in season ; but they would 
have been more seasonable a month ago, and we should suppose 
them to have been printed then. . 

“ Child, give me thy heart ” (Prov. xxiii. 26). This was 
the entreaty which Almighty God addressed to His poor creature, 
man, a thousand years before Jesus was born at Bethlehem. 
But now that “‘ a child is born unto us and a Son is given to us,” 
in these Christmas days, kneeling before the Crib, man may dare 
in turn to address to God the same prayer: “ Child, give me 
Thy heart. Melt this hard heart of mine, O Babe of Bethlehem ! 
Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make my heart like Your 
own.” 

Let us strive to bring home to our hearts and minds, as 
closely and as vividly as we can, some of the motives that urge 
us to believe more firmly, to adore more profoundly, and to 
love mere ardently and more tenderly our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ under the mest pathetic symbol, memorial, instru- 
ment and organ of His love, His ever adorable Heart. 

Devotion to the sacred Heart of Jesus is one of the most 
effective means of infusing into our hearts the true spirit of 
Christmas, the true spirit of Christianity. It is much more than 
a mere ‘‘ devotion” in the sense in which that word is often 
used to denote a peculiar exercise of piety which is not at all of 
obligation, but which may be profitably employed by many 
devout souls. Some indeed of the authorized emblems and 
practices by which the faithful show their special love for the 
Sacred Heart ave mere devotions in this narrower meaning of 
the term; and these, while we must respect them as being 
approved and encouraged by the Church, we are at perfect 
liberty to use or not to use according as they suit our character 
and our circumstances. But the substance of this devotion 
may be said to belong to the very essence of Christianity, so 
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directly does it spring from devout and earnest meditation on 
the ineffable dogma of the Divine Incarnation, so closely is it 
wound up with the loving worship of our Lord’s sacred humanity. 

That leving worship, all our love and all our adoration, 
must ultimately be referred to the Person of the Eternal Word 
became incarnate for our sake. The object of our love and 
worship is always the same, the Son of God made flesh, “ Jesus 
Christ yesterday and to-day and the same for ever ” (Heb. xiii. 
8); but in these latter times we have learned to think of Him 
in this special way as showing to us His divine Heart, that 
throbbing Heart of flesh and blood which suffered and was 
pierced for us and which symbolises the love that made Jesus 
do all this for our sake—the love which is as human and as per- 
sonal as the love of a father for his children, of a friend for a 
friend—the love of a true human heart which is also the Heart 
of God. 

And, therefore, it would be wrong to imagine that there 
is need of a peculiarly tender heart to appreciate duly the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, or that this Devotion 
is fit only for the more sensitive nature of women, for holy nuns, 
for persons cut off by disposition or vocation from the hard, 
cold, commonplace world of ordinary life. No, every true 
Christian heart, whether man’s or woman’s or child’s, is tender 
enough for the tenderness of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
For what is it but another device for exciting in our hearts 
what ought to be the master passion of every real Christian— 
a living, loving faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; above all, a living, 
loving faith in the love wherewith Jesus has loved us and loves 
us? What is it but another security against incurring that 
awful malediction of St. Paul: “ If any man love not our Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be anathema ” (x Cor. xvi. 22). 

The mystery of mysteries is that the Infinite and Eternal 
and Almighty God should not only tolerate our love but yearn 
for it, beg for it, demand it. What pains He has taken to 
secure our love! . Even if Jesus Christ had never lived and died 
for us, even if the Son of God had never become the Son of 
Mary, even if the world had never been lost, or, being lost, had 
been redeemed in some other manner—if there had been no 
Christmas crib, no Babe of Bethlehem nestling in Its young 
Mother’s arms—even so, we should still have been bound to 
love with our whole hearts and with our whole souls and with 
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our whole minds and with all our strength the great God who 
made us, although then He might seem to be far away. But. 
He did not remain far away ; He came nearer to us. In the 
depths of the eternal councils the Son of God said, “ Behold I 
come.” And in the fullness of time He came as the Child of 
Mary to live a life of poverty and suffering and to die a death 
of agony and shame. He showed His love for us in a thousand 
ways by word and deed through all the touching vicissitudes of 
His mortal life, but most of all at the beginning and at the end. 

At the end He accepted eagerly what He Himself had fixed 
as the supreme test of love: “ Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” Jesus laid 
down His life for us whom sin had made His enemies. Nay, 
even after death He would verify literally in Himself that which 
is the most exaggerated, the most extravagant expression of a 
devoted human love : “ I would give my heart’s blood for you.” 
Jesus not merely said this but did it. Fulfilling one of the 
minutest particulars of prophecy, He poured out for us the 
last drop of His heart’s blood when the spear of the centurion 
pierced His side as He hung dead upon the Cross. 

But this was at the very end, whereas at this Christmas 
season the Church rather turns our hearts and minds back to 
the beginning of that marvellous life of divine expiation. And 
at the beginning what do we see ? 


He wore no robe of glory bright, 
To make me all His own 

He hid His majesty and might 
And showed His love alone. 

A child upon a mother’s knee— 
Was e’er a gentler art ? 

He made Himself in all like me, 
That He might win my heart. 


He did not woo with stores of gold 
Or gems of purest ray, 
But gently did the robe unfold 
That o’er His bosom lay. 
And lo! a thorn-crowned Heart was there, 
Bathed in a soft, bright flame, 
And writ in red upon it were 
The letters of my name.* 


Yes, the name of every one of us is written in the Heart of 
Jesus ; He holds us all in His Heart. God forbid that any of 
our names should be blotted out for ever from that Book of 

* Probably by Father Coleridge, S.J. 
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Life. Only sin can do that—grievous sin unrepented, unconfessed, 
unforgiven. Even we, poor sinners, the worst of us, are dear to 
the Heart of our Lord. Every one of us has as personal a share 
in His Heart’s love as St. Paul had, when he said, “ Jesus hath 
loved me and hath delivered Himself for me.” Jesus lived 
and died, not for mankind in general, not for mankind in the 
abstract, but with a personal love for each of His poor creutures, 
for each of us individually and by name. And to each of us He 
puts the question that he put to St. Peter : “ Lovest thou Me ? ”’ 
God grant that we may be able to answer truthfully, but with 
humble fear : “ Lord, Thou knowest all things—Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” 

But we must prove our love, as Jesus has proved His love- 
He died for us : we must live for Him. Our life must correspond 
with our faith, especially our faith in that most overwhelming 
manifestation of our Lord’s love to which Father Faber refers 
in one of his hymns, when he speaks of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
as 


A Heart that has a Mother and a treasure of red blood, 
A Heart that we can pray to and feed upon for food. 

One of the surest signs of the sincerity of our devotion to 
the Heart of Jesus will always be the frequency and fervour 
of our Holy Communions. The Sacred Heart reveals itself 
most clearly in Its deepest disguise, the Blessed Eucharist. 
There at least, the daring words of a greater Oratorian*® are 
true :— 

That even Omnipotence will not do more. 


“ What more could I do for My vineyard and have not 
done?” Nothing, Lord. You have given us all, for You have 
given us Yourself. Let not all this love be wasted upon us! 
Let it not be all in vain. May Jesus, in the sacrament of His 
love, be for us through life what we hope and pray He will be 
in death—our true Viatioum, our food for the journey, sup- 
porting us during our journey through this world, and then at 
our journey’s end placing us safe at last in our eternal Home, 
where the veils of sacrament will be withdrawn, and we shall 
love and bless for ever our loving Lord and merciful Redeemer 
face to face and heart to heart. 


* Cardinal Newman. 
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PEDRO MELENDEZ 
FOUNDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA * 


ELENDEZ, the greatest admiral of his day, was sent 
M from Spain to colonize Florida. He had lately lost 
an only and most beloved son, who had been wrecked 
on the Florida coast, and he had returned to Spain to beg the 
royal permission to sail to the rescue of the last scion of his 
ancient and illustrious house. He clung to the hope of finding 
him with the French pirates, or among the Indians. It was 
this hope that induced this distinguished officer to accept the 
commission of colonizing the new province, and it is sad to have 
to relate that he never found any trace of this dearly loved 
on. 

Melendez was one of the brightest ornaments of the golden 
age of Spain, as the reign of Charles V was usually styled. 
None ef his successors equalled Melendez. ‘‘ To him,” says 
an admirer, ‘“‘ Spain owes a monument; history a volume ; 
and the muses an epic.” It is related that in early youth 
Melendez saved the life of Charles V. He was one of the splendid 
retinue that accompanied Philip II to England. He com- 
manded the vessel in which the King sailed to marry Queen 
Mary Tudor—a marriage so inauspicious for the bride and her 
island-kindgom. 

Philip had not yet been publicly declared king. It was 
after the marriage ceremony, July 25, that Bishop Gardiner 
announced, while still in his own Cathedral, Winchester, that 
the Emperor, Charles V, to make his son, as yet only Prince 
of of Spain, a more equal match for the bride, a Queen Regent, 
had resigned to him the Kingdoms of Naples and Jerusalem, 
1554. No mention is made of the American possessions. 

. When Philip, arrayed in robes of black velvet, with collar 
of beaten gold studded with diamonds, stood up to plight his 
troth, Melendez was in attendance between his royal master 
and the maiden majesty ef England. The royal pair were 


* The oldest city in the United States. 
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married by Queen Mary’s friend, Stephen Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, England. The chair on which Queen Mary sat 
is still shown in the old cathedral, in which, no doubt, so 
devout a Catholic as Melendez offered many a prayer for the 
full restoration of England to the true faith. 

A few years later when Queen Mary, who had once been 
betrothed to Charles V, learned, as he had done, the nothing- 
ness of earthly grandeur, and died in a poor Franciscan habit, 
her eyes fixed ecstatically on theJSacred Host elevated in Mass, 
which was offered for her happy translation from the miseries 
óf earth to the glories of heaven, no doubt our pious admiral 
would be in spirit at this truly heavenly death-bed, and follow 
the daughter of Katharine of Aragon to the cloister of West- 
minster Abbey, where her ashes were laid with such pomp 
and ceremony. For Mary was first cousin and daughter-in- 
law to his early patron and friend, the renowned Charles V 
and wife to his royal master, King Philip. 

In 1565, St. Augustine was founded by Melendez, and 
named from the saint on whose feast he sailed into its harbour, 
August 28. Many missionaries accompanied him. Soon 
after, the Pope, St. Pius V, issued a brief to Melendez to excite 
his zeal for the conversion of the Indians, 1569. Like St. Teresa 
and many other holy personages, Pedro Melendez was born at 
Avila, “ the city of knights.” He had had a stirring career 
before he became the colonizer of Florida. Under Philip II. 
he rose to the highest rank in the Spanish navy, then the finest 
in Europe. He brought out twelve Franciscans and four 
Jesuits to work for the conversion of the savages. In the 
very year in which Melendez laid the foundations of St. 
Augustine, St. Francis Borgia, third General of the Society 
of Jesus, sent out Fathers Martinez and Roger, and Brother 
Villa Real, to labour on the Florida mission. 

These were all men of high sanctity. On the eve of his 
departure, Father Martinez said to a holy friend of his: “ O 
Father, how I long to shed my blood at the hands of the 
savages, for the faith, and bathe with it the shores of Florida! ” 
His holy ambition was gratified. He was murdered by the 
Indians, near St. Augustine, 1566. He was noted for his rare 
ability and wonderful sanctity, as indeed were most of the 
early Fathers. The scholarship of Columbus often stood him 
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in good stead with his wayward children, the Indians. On 
one occasion he obtained astonishing command over them 
by predicting an eclipse of the moon. Father Martinez was the 
first Jesuit that entered the territory now known as the United 
States. 

The first Mass was said September 8th, 1565, on a spot still 
called El Nombre de Dios, the Name of God. Here a shrine 
was built in which was placed a beautiful statue of the Blessed 
Mother nursing her Divine Child, called Nuestra Señora de 
la Leche, Our Lady of Milk. We may say here, parenthetically, 
that early in the eighteenth century one Colonel Palmer and 
several Englishmen and pagan Indians from Georgia, made 
a raid into St. Augustine, plundered the church, carrying off 
church plate and jvotive offerings, and destroyed the fine 
library of Greek and Latin fathers, etc., which the clergy had 
collected at an expense of over six hundred pounds. One of 
the soldiers took the image of the Infant Saviour from the 
arms of the statue of Our Lady and gave it to Colonel Palmer, 
who dashed it to the ground. 

In the following year Colonel Palmer was slain on the very 
spot on which he threw the holy figure.* Our readers will be 
glad to know that Nuestro Señora de la Leche is still a place 
of pious pilgrimage in St. Augustine. 

But to return to Melendez. In every way this celebrated 
governor was indefatigable in his efforts to promote the pros- 
perity of Florida. He was sometimes recalled to Spain, always 
to the detriment of his colony. His relations with the natives 
were most kindly. If they showed any disposition to embrace 
the Catholic faith, he sent to their aid the most fervent mission- 
aries. It may well be said that Melendez was, in some sense, 
the apostle of St. Augustine as well as its founder. 

The sonorous Spanish was the first European tongue spoken 
on the American Continent and in the adjacent islands. The 
new apostles came in robes of brown or white or black or grey, 
with hood or cowl or bare-headed. They were with the navie 
gators or they went before them. The achievements of these 
daring pioneers to-day seem almost fabulous. They pene- 
trated forests and surmounted innumerable obstacles—crossed 


* See O'Shea’s History of the Catholic Church in America. . 
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rivers, climbed mountains, without bridges, roads, or guides— 
bore heat and cold, thirst and hunger, and all in the hope of 
saving souls, sometimes of their enemies. 

Melendez was recalled to Europe to assume command of 
the famous Spanish Armada, but died before it sailed. Had 
the great admiral lived to command the Invincible Armada, 
history might have a different tale to tell of the result. His 
last recorded wishes were that he might go back to Florida 
and spend whatever remained to him of life in saving the souls 
of the poor Indians. He closed his remarkable and edifying 
career in the fear and love of God, at Santanda, Spain, on the 
feast of the Stigmata of his beloved St. Francis, September 17, 
1574- 

It soon became expedient that priests conversant with the 
English language should be sent to Spanish America. Several 
colleges were founded on “ The Peninsula ” for Irish students, 
through the liberality of Philip II and the exertions of many 
Irish Jesuits. The chief was in Salamanca: “The Royal 
College of Irish Nobles.” Similar institutions for Irish exiles 
were founded at Rome, Seville, Madrid, Lisbon, at Paris, Nantes, 
Bordeaux, and in the Netherlands. 

Referring to the Irish exiles at Salamanca, 1593, we make 
an extract from a letter the King wrote to the authorities :— 


‘“‘ As the Irish scholars have left their own country and 
all they possessed in it, for the service of God and the preser- 
vation of the Catholic faith, and as they make profession of 
returning to preach, and suffer martyrdom, if necessary, I am 
certain you will become their benefactors,” etc.—Yo el Rey— 
I the King. 


These exiles not only provided priests for their home, but 
also for many parts of Florida, I.ouisiana, Alabama, as the names 
show: O’Reilly, McKenna, Walsh, Hassett, Cleary, etc., so 
that the King’s charity had its reward in their usefulness to his 
own colonies. 

M. A. CARROLIs 
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THE SPONSOR OF THE POOR MAN’S CHILD 


CONTRIBUTOR whose graceful pen enlivens our pages 
A quite too rarely has in an earlier part of our present 

issue introduced us to a charming book about that most 
winsome of themes, the ways and wants of little children. One 
of the French Jesuit’s illustrations of his subject was taken 
from a poem by Jean Reboul, La Marraine Magnifique, ‘“‘ The 
Munificent Godmother.” He, however, summarized part of 
the poem, and the Irish Jesuit has given a metrical version 
of only the portion that was before him. We chance to have 
put into print a translation of the whole poem in the Month 
in the early years of Father Coleridge’s editorship,'not far short 
, of twice “twenty golden years ago.” As this version has 
-nothing to recommend it but the humble merit of fidelity, we 
will first copy. the original :— 


“ Hélas! ma pauvre Madeleine, 
J'ai couru tous les environs, 
_ Je wai pu trouver de marraine 
Et ne sais comment nous ferons. 


“ Au nouveau-né que Dieu nous donne 
Nul n’a craint de porter malheur 
Eu lui refusant cette auméne— 
Sa pauvreté fait donc bien peur! 


“ Et cependant tout à l'église 
Pour le Baptême est preparé. 

Faut-il que )’heure en soit remise ? 
Que dira notre bon curé? ” 


Mais tandis que l'on se lamente, 
Une dame, le front voilé, 

La robe jusqu’ aux pieds tombante, 
S’offre à ce couple désolé. 


* Dites-nous, bonne demoiselle, 
Qui peut vous amener ici ? ”— 

*“‘ Pour votre enfant,” repondit-elle 
** Soyez désormais sans souci.” 
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“ Je viens pour être sa marraine, 
Et je vous jure sur ma foi 

Que par ma grace souveraine 
Il sera plus heureux qu’ un roi 


“ Au lieu d’une pauvre chaumiére 
Il habitera un palais 

Dont le soleil et la lumiére 
Ne sont que de påles reflets. 


“ Et dans cette magnificence, 
Loin de vous rester étranger, 
Il brulera d’fne impatience 
De vous la faire partager.” 


“ Quoi! l’enfant qui nous vient de nattre 
Doit avoir un pareil destin ? 

Hélas ! nous n’ osions lui promettre 
Que l’indigence et que la faim, 


*‘ Quelle puissance est donc la vôtre ? 
Etes vous ange ou bien démon ? 
"Répondez-nous!” “Ni lun ni Pautre, Eg 
Mais plus tard vous saurez mon nom.” 


“ Eh bien ! s'il faut que lon vous croie, 
Si pour nous tirer de l'embarras 

Le ciel prés de nous vous envoie, 
Prenez notre fils dans vos bras.” 


Sur les marches du baptistére 
L'enfant est aussitôt porté : 
Mais de tonde qui regenère, 
Dès que son front est humecté, 


Au jour qu’il commençait á peine, 
Il clôt la paupiére et s'endort. 

Elle avait dit vrai, la marraine, 
Car la marraine etait la Mort. 


Both French and Latin make death feminine. Pallida 
Mors acts the part of a “ munificent godmother ”’ more naturally 
in French than in English which makes Death masculine, the 
King of Terrors, as in Moore’s stately ballad where “ Death is 
the spouse of the High-born Ladye.” Rather is deatha mother 


.. 
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taking up the frightened child into her arms and soothing it 
to sleep on her soft breast. 


“ My own poor Magdalen, alas ! 

I’ve asked the neighbours round and round. 
What can we do in such a pass ? 

Not a sponsor is to be found! 


‘‘To the poor babe God sends us here, 
Refusing even a dole so small, 

His birth to blight they do not fear— 
His poverty affrights them all. 


“ Yet for the christening all is there, 
All ready at the church to-day ; 
To change the hour how can we dare ? 
What will our good priest think or say?" 


While they lament, they hear a sound. 
A lady with a close-drawn veil, 

Her garments sweeping to the ground, 
Stands near the couple as they wail 


“ Why art thou come, good lady, say, 
Into our humble cottage here?” 

And she but answers, ‘‘ Cast away 
For your sweet infant every fear. 


** Myself I will his sponsor be, 
And unto you my troth I swear, 
That through my sovereign grace shall he 
Than crownéd king be happier. 


“ Instead of cabin poor and cold, 
He shall abide in palace fair, 

To which the sunlight’s richest gold 
Is but a shadow pale and rare. 


: “ Nor ’midst this splendour will your boy 
Hold you far banished from his heart 
But eager, restless, in his joy, 
He'll burn to give you both a part.”— 


“ But what! the child just born to us, 
o Is he reserved for fate so fair ? 
Alas ! we dare not promise thus, 
But only poverty and care. 
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“ And whence thy power, O angel, tell, — 
Or art thou demon from below ? 

Make answer!” ‘‘ Nor from heaven nor hell 
But later ye my name shall know.” 


“ Well, if truth be as thou hast said, 
If thus to soothe our shame’s alarms 
Kind Heaven has sent thee to our aid— ; 
Here, take our son into thine arms.” 


Forthwith the child is borne at last 
Where at the font the pastor waits ; 
But soon as o'er his forehead passed 
The wave whose flow regenerates 


He closed his eyes and sweetly slept 
When hardly he had drawn a breath. 

That sponser had her promise kept, 
For the sponsor’s name was Death. 


TO A BABE 


THOU eager, wee epitome of man ! 

So curious, so apt for any lore 

Of words, or faces never known before ; 
Feeling, with aimless hands, for life’s great plan ! 


Scarce can thy lips the stubborn words compel, 
To lisp the changes of that waking mind ; 
But loving eyes thy looks a language find 

Where clouds and smiles thy little passions tell. 


Thou snowy page, new-opened to the light, 
Fresh, babbling joy, in thy first blush of days ; 
Lord, save these tiny feet in holy ways, 

Tillfthisjpink morn hath weary waned to night ! 


EDWARD F. Garescni, S.J. 


VoL. xxx1v—No. 392. ' oa 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


1. Paying the Price, and other Stories. By the Rev. 
D. Bearne, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society, 69 Southwark 
Bridge Road, S.E. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

Talking lately with the most enterprising Catholic publisher 
in the United States, we congratulated him on the excellent 
tales supplied by three Transatlantic members of the Society 
of Jesus. ‘‘ Yes,” he rejoined, ‘‘ but you have one in England 
equal to them all together.” Certainly Father Bearne’s output 
of edifying and entertaining fiction is wonderful, both for 
quality and for quantity. In the long series of his volumes 
there is none with a greater variety of interest than Paying 
the Price, and other Stories. The Ridingdale boys do not turn 
up in any of the two dozen stories—though indeed we can never 
hear too much of Mr. and Mrs. Ridingdale and their children. 
But these new stories are all independent of one another, and are 
really extremely interesting and delightfully written. Weare 
inclined, however, to demur to the elevation of “ Paying the 
Price ” to the honour of giving a name to the whole book in 
preference to ‘‘ Flip’s Resolution,” or “ The Organist’s Vigil,” 
or “‘ Pigeon Jim,” or ‘‘ The Widow’s Azalea,” or ‘‘ The Testiness 
of Miss Teresa Tupp,” or many others of the twenty-seven. 
Beside the half-crown bound volume they may be had in two 
series with a neat and serviceable cover for only a shilling each. 

2. The Lost Chord. A Story for Girls. By Clara Mulholland. 
London and Glasgow : Collins’ Clear-Type Press. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

Excellent thick paper makes the 350 pages swell into a 
goodly volume, for which three shillings and sixpence seems to 
be a very moderate price. The Clear-Type Press has here lived 
up to its name, for the book could not be more readably printed. 
It is also illustrated cleverly by Miss Clarke. Miss Mulholland 
tells us, with her usual pleasant skill, a tale in which half a dozen 
old people and a dozen or so of young people, from four years 
to eighteen, are introduced to us in such a way that we know 
them all perfectly, and like them all greatly. It is an interesting 
story of idyllic innocence and grace, and will teach useful lessons 
very cheerfully and unconsciously. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS III 


3. To vary the monotony of praise that we always have 
to bestow on the publications of the Catholic Truth Society 
of London, we may begin by confessing our surprise that To 
Have and to Hold, by M. S. Dalton, was considered a proper 
pennyworth for the Catholic Truth Society to publish. By 
the way, the writer refers for that title to the Protestant Book 
of Common Prayer, not knowing that it is taken from the 
marriage service in the Catholic ritual. A much more suitable 
and more valuable pennyworth is Catholic Answers to Protestant 
Charges, by G. Elliot Anstruther. Each very brief paper ends 
by naming books that may be consulted on the particular 
subject. Still more valuable and much more original is Thoughts 
for Creedless Women, by Emily Hickey, a worthy counterpart of 
Thoughts for Freethinkers, an Appeal to Young Men, by Dr. 
William Barry. For a penny also we get St. Ethelburga, and 
St. Hildegarde the Prophetess, both by Lady Amabel Ker. 

Other recent publications of the original Catholic Truth 
Society are a second series of Spiritual Counsels from the Letters 
of Fénelon, by Lady Amabel Ker (price, threepence), and a 
sixpenny batch of articles on the Education Question by the 
Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Windle, Canon Clancy, Father 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J., and W. S. Lilly. There is also in a neatly 
bound volume, price one shilling, a second series of Lives of 
the Saints for Children, by Lady Amabel Ker, and a penny 
brochure of great worth, Come unio Me: Help in preparing 
for Holy Communion and in giving thanks thereafter. This 
second series of Saints comprises St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis Xavier, St. Genevieve, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and St. Patrick. The first series included 
St. Martin, St. Antony of Padua, St. Cecilia, St. Margaret of 
Scotland, St. Philip Neri, St. Stanislaus Kostka, and St. Catherine 
of Sienna. The neatest format given by the Catholic Truth 
Society to its books is that of the third series of Simple Medita- 
tions on the Life of Our Lord, by the Abbot of Ampleforth, 
Joseph Oswald Smith. 

4. The second of our “ New Books ” this month is the pretty 
story to which Miss Clara Mulholland has given the name of 
The Lost Chord. The Saturday Review of January 6th, gives 
the same title to a disparaging, and, as we believe, absurdly 
unfair estimate of Adelaide Procter. But we can almost forgive 
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this for the sake of the article in the issue for January 13th, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Whitewasher Whitewashed ’”—namely, Herbert 
Paul’s Life of Froude. The Saturday sticks to the low estimate 
of that so-called historian propounded of old in its own pages 
by Professor Freeman, who was a real historian. Herbert Paul, 
by the way, is one of the lively literary men just returned to 
Parliament. Others are A. E. W. Mason, Augustine Birrell, 
„Sir Gilbert Parker, and Hilaire Belloc, beside the dignified 
classics, James Bryce and John Morley. 

5. The most splendid volume that has visited our sanctum 
for many a day is The First Half Century of St. Ignatius Church 
and College in San Francisco, California, by the Rev. Joseph 
W. Riordan, S.J. A richly bound octavo of very portly dimen- 
sions is profusely illustrated with pictures of nearly all the 
persons mentioned, and many views of each church and college 
in its various stages. The annals of the Jesuit Mission in Cali- 
fornia, from 1855 to 1905, are compiled with loving minuteness, 
and a most edifying record it is of most devoted and successful 
labour. The only worthy counterpart for this Imago Prims 
Ævi is Archbishop Healy’s Centenary Record of Maynooth 
College. 

6. The Dolphin Press, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, which 
has already done so much for ecclesiastical literature, has just 
begun a new enterprise of very great importance. On December 
Ist, 1905, was issued No. 1 of Church Music, a large and high- 
class review of all that concerns ecclesiastical music, which will 
be issued quarterly at 2s. 6d. for single copies, or 8s. 6d. a year. 
It is conducted by the Rev. H. J. Heuser and Rev. Dr. Henry, 
of Overbrook Seminary, and among their contributors are the 
Rev. Dr. Bewerunge, of Maynooth College, and other writers 
of high authority in England, Rome, and the United States. 
No one interested in Church music, especially at the present 
crisis in its history, can dispense with the aid of this fine peri- 
odical, to which which we wish a long and brilliant career. 

7. Cross and Chrysanthemum: An Episode in Japanese 
History. An Historical Tale by the Rev. Joseph Spillmann, 
S.J. London: R. & T. Washbourne. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

The titlepage ought, we think, to tell us that this is trans- 
lated from the German ; and, as it is dated 1906, it ought to 
have a slight notice of the author prefixed to it, as Father 
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Spillmann died recently. He has a high reputation for his 
historical novels, and this one in particular has been put on a 
par with Father Bresciani’s Jew of Verona. It is historically 
accurate in many of its details wound round the plot of a tale 
which is wholly imaginary. The scene is laid in Japan, some 
three centuries ago, when a fierce persecution swept the 
Christians away. Recent events have fixed all eyes on that 
mysterious country in which, please God, the Catholic faith, 
brought there by St. Francis Xavier, will soon flourish again. 

8. The A4 Hallows Annual, 1905-1906 (Dublin : Browne & 
Nolan, Ltd.) is excellent and of deep interest even for those who 
are unconnected with the great missionary college in Drumcondra, 
so. admirably conducted by the Fathers of the Congregation of 
‘the Mission. An extremely valuable sketch of the late Henry 
Bedford is contributed by the Rev. Dr. O’Mahony. Some 
unpublished letters of Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning 
are given in another part of the Annual, and an admirable 
portrait of Mr. Bedford. The accounts of College concerns and 
the letters of former students are very interesting. These 
records are well worth preserving. 

g. It may lend additional emphasis to the welcome we have 
given in an earlier notice to the new quarterly, Church Music, 
if we refer here apart to its own prospectus which was not under 
our eye at the proper moment. It proposes to present the fol- 
lowing departments: Gregorian Chant, Sacred Polyphony, 
modern Church styles, congregational singing, correspondence, 
discussion, the training of choir boys, decrees and documents 
regarding Church music, current literature, reviews, notes, 
and queries, special repertoires, and all the subjects that interest 
organists, choir directors, and choir singers. The names of 
twenty-five men are given as co-operators, who are easily 
recognized as men of great authority in Rome, England, Ireland, 
and the United States. 

ro. Amongst the newest publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland (27 Lower Abbey Street, Dublin), are On 
the Broad Road, and The Story of St. Giwborata, both costing a 
penny each, and both written by Miss Alice Dease. The first 
is a story intended to deter Irish girls from going to London 
to seek their fortunes ; and the other is a sketch of a holy woman 
who is styled ‘‘ Patroness of Priest’s Housekeepers.” Her 
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brother Hector was the priest in question here. One would 
like to have some authority for very minute particulars that 
are introduced into the edifying narrative. The printing is 
very good ; but in the first page is “ water’s bed” a misprint 
for “ watershed ”’ ? | 

11. The Writings of St. Francis of Assist. Translated by 
Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. Philadelphia : The Dolphin 
Press. (Price 4s., or 2s.) 

This is a very carefully written translation of the authentic 
writings of St. Francis, with a very learned and minute intro- 
duction and notes. Father Robinson, who has spared no toil 
to execute his task well, acknowledges the assistance given by 
Mr. Montgomery Carmichael and other authorities on Franciscan 
literature. 

12. The Cromlechs of County Dublin are described, and 
pictures of them given, by Mr. J. W. Poe, M.A., in a shilling 
brochure printed and published by Sealy, Bryers & Walkers 
Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. Messrs. Burns & Oates, London, 
have issued a second edition of Monsignor John S. Vaughan’s 
popular work, Faith and Folly, price Five Shillings. The 
Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1906 (Adam & Charles Black, 
Soho Square), gives an extraordinary amount of exact infor- 
mation about publishers, magazines, and other practical literary 
matters. The British Esperantist (13 Arundel Street, London) 
would not seem likely to tempt a casual reader to learn Esperanto. 
Ireland seems to hold aloof entirely ; she has to look after her 
own grand old language. The large coloured pictures of “ The 
Boyhood and Manhood of Jesus ” (price sixpence ; Washborune, 
London), will please the unfastidious eyes of children. But 
they do things better in the United States. Benztger’s Magazine 
is wonderful for the number and excellence of. its illustrations 
and for its excellent literary matter. We hope it has attained 
the wide patronage that it deserves. 

13. We can only give one word of welcome to three holy 
books that arrive at the last moment. The Wheat of the Elect 
(price one shilling, R. & T. Washbourne, London), is a beautiful 
little collection of Eucharistic poems by the Rev. John Fitz- 
patrick, O.M.I. Another shilling’s worth, is A Few Simple 
and Bustness-like Ways of Devotion to the Passion, by the Rev. 
Edmund Hill, the well-known Passionist Father. Its points are 
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put in such a practical and taking way that they are sure to 
be adopted by many pious readers. The Father and the Son 
(Herder, St. Louis, Missouri), is a sketch of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori and the recently canonized Redemptorist lay-brother, 
St. Gerard Majella, by the Sister of Mercy to whom we owe 
Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy, and many other 
excellent works. 


PIGEONHOLE PARAGRAPHS 


Many of our readers will be disappointed at not finding in 
this number the second instalment of the sketch of Father 
Edward Kelly, S.J. After this month we hope to complete 
the sketch without any further break. 

A learned antiquarian friend informs us that John Walsh’s 
school was at 27 Bolton Street. The criminal whom he de- 
fended ably but unsuccessfully was John Delahunt, who was 
executed, February 5th, 1842, for the murder of a nine-years’ 
old boy, Thomas Maguire, on the previous 20th of December. 
Delahunt was only nineteen, and was remarkable enough to 
have a place in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, and similar works. 
He had tried by false evidence to get Richard Cooney convicted 
for the murder of Domenico Garlibardo, who was robbed and 
murdered on the bank of the Dodder, near Rathfarnham, 
February 27th, 1841. Though the victim of the crime is called 
the Italian boy, he was twenty-two years of age. 

* * * 


Referring again to the subject of the preceding paragraph, 
we may add here that Father Thomas Kelly was born at 68 
Upper Dorset Street, which house happens to bear to this day 
the date of his birth—xz82q—the year in which that house 
probably was completed. The chapel of the Poor Clares, which 
Father Kenny bought from the Rev. Bernard MacMahon, was 
38 (not 28) Hardwicke Street. No. 38 Upper Gardiner Street 
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was the residence of the Jesuit Fathers for a short time before 
the presbytery was finished in 1834, two years after the church. 
Belvedere House, to which Thomas Kelly followed the Jesuits 
from Hardwicke Street, was occupied till 1841, by the widow 
of the second and last Earl of Belvedere, who had died in r8r4. 


æ * + 


What if we were to inaugurate a Conundrum Corner, to 
run alternately with our Amen Corner every second month ? 
Meanwhile this paragraph may enshrine some of the solutions 
given of (George Canning’s conundrum printed last month at 
page 60. D. O’K. identifies it with the motto, In cruce salus. 


“ The Cross’s bitter-sweet caress 
Is life when grinding cares oppress.” 


į} M. G. W. does not soar quite so high :— 


“ What magic best can bitter caves dispel ? 
A sweet caress from one beloved well.” 


M. N. gives her answer, not in a couplet but a quatrain :— 


“ Plural alas! fell foes of human peace, 
Cares crowding exercise their dateless lease ; 
But, if a mother’s arms around me press, 
Cares vanish, vanquished in a sweet caress.” 


And so does J. G. with his :— 


‘“ Cares banish peace by day, 
Cares hinder sleep by night. 
Caress { Cares pass away, 
And dark things are made bright.” 


Canning’s lines were quoted from memory, with two slight 
inaccuracies. We find it thus in print, introduced with the 
curious remark that “it may tempt our younger readers to 
pronounce ‘ metamorphosis’ with the accent wrongly placed 
on the third syllable instead of the fourth.” But does any 
dictionary make it thus rhyme with metempsychosis ? Since 
asking this question, we have consulted the great Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language (Funk & Wagnall). It gives no 
countenance to this pedantic respect for the Greek derivation ; 
and therefore without any misgiving we may end by] quoting 
Canning correctly :— 
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“ There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and tranquil slumber. 
Now of most words you chance to take 
By adding S you plural make ; 
But if you add an S to this, 
Strange is the metamorphosis ! 
Plural is plural now no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before.” 
s s s 

We hope that, if this paragraph should fall under the eye of 
one whom we shall venture to name, she will not be displeased 
at our wish to add thereby value and interest to the following 
extract from the Weekly Mail and Empire, just as we add value 
and interest to her own name by linking it with an illustrious 
name that must never be forgotten in Ireland. That awk- 
wardly named newspaper of Toronto, Canada, has the good 
fortune to have on its staff Mrs. Willis, who was once Miss 
Kathleen Ferguson, daughter of the only married sister of Father 
Thomas Burke, the great Dominican preacher. If her depart- 
ment is always or often as bright and interesting as in the only 
number that has come into our hands, happy is the Mail and 
Empire. Here is one scrap from the issue dated February 16th, 
1905 :— 

“ As I write, I am looking out of the window at this Canadian 
Winter. Birds mating, indeed! There is a poor little wretch 
of a bird perched on a twiglet of the anonymous tree outside, 
who looks as if his marrying days were over. The snow is falling 
thick upon his humped-up back, and his little winter coat of 
feathers makes a poor shelter. It is impossible to keep the 
window-sill clean for the birds’ breakfast, and the small shiver- 
ing creatures don’t seem to have the heart to fly up to look 
for any. And yet, over in the Old Land across the sea, I know 
that faint thrillings are stirring in the woods and little copses, 
that the yellow-hammer is uttering his first early warblings ; 
that the noisy jackdaws are clamoring about grey church ied ig 
that the long-tailed field-mouse is turning ın his sleep, making 
now and then for a nibble at his hoarded store, and blinking 
out at the wet world above and wondering why the daisy buds 
and violets are in such a hurry to thrust timid heads up at the 
foot of the old oaken tree. And there are outlying lonely places, 
stretching bogs and marshes, where now the bittern booms and 
the heron stands for hours watching the water ; and the willows 
that edge the dark mere are pushing out their silvery catkins, 
and old Winter is napping, waking now and then tocasta few 
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last flakes abroad, but soon to lie lost in the deep sleep of Spring 
and Summer.” 
$ * $ 


With young people one of the first thoughts in the morning 
is, “ What is there to-day ? Some break, something new, 
something to look forward to.” Men are but “ children of a 
larger growth,” and more than young people feel at certain 
times a blank sensation of sameness, dulness, at the monotony 
of life. This train of thought is to be resolutely broken up. 
Turn your thoughts at once to something good, something 
useful. How wise St. Ignatius was in bidding us, in one of 
our first waking moments, turn the mind towards the subject 
prepared overnight for the morning meditation. That issome- 
thing useful, something definite, and we are no longer at the - 
mercy of the pleasing or displeasing anticipation of some agree- 
able or disagreeable thing that is likely to happen during the 
coming day. 

* * $ 

In one of those interminable streams of ‘‘ Winged Words” 
that meander through all the volumes of this Magazine—some- 
times taking the name of Aurea Dicta, or of “‘ Good Things Well 
Said ’—it was set down, we foget on what authority, that “a 
rebuke is a very indigestible food and requires to be well cooked 
in the fire of charity.” We have been told that a certain Sister 
of Mercy—which means an uncertain’one, for we don’t know, 
and, therefore, won’t tell her convent—this good nun moved 
as an amendment the addition of the words, ‘“‘ and served up 
with the rich sauce of obedience.” A rebuke ought only to come 
from a superior. That saint is acknowledged to be a wise 
legislator who begins one of his Rules with the words, Nemo | 
alium reprehendat. 

* xk k 

Many years ago this Magazine kept up a vigorous hunt after 
“ Sonnets on the Sonnet,” and the results of the chase were 
finally embodied in a goodly volume bearing that title, and . 
containing 150 sonnets, the subject of each of which was the 
sonnet itself under some aspect or other. If the following, by 
Lloyd Mifflin, a very assiduous American sonneteer, had come 
under the’ compiler’s notice (it had probably not been written 
then) it would of course have found a place :— 
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“ Still let a due reserve the Muse attend 
Who threads the Sonnet’s labyrinth. As some bell 
That tolls for vespers in a twilight dell, 
So in the octave let her voice suspend 
Her pomp of phrase. The sestet may ascend 
Slowly triumphant, like an organ swell 
In opulent splłendour rising—pause and dwell 
With glittering glories to its dolphin end. 
“ So oft at eve around the sunset doors 
From uppiled splendours of some crimson cloud 
Storm-based with dark—unrolling like a scroll, 
Forth the accumulated thunder pours 
Across the listening valley long and loud, 
With low reverberations, roll on roll. 


=e s + 


A few'days after we had transcribed the foregoing, Mr. Eugene 
Lee Hamilton (brother to ‘‘ Vernon Lee ’’) contributed to the 
Westminster Gazette (October 14th, 1905), the following, under 
the title of “ The Weaving of the Sonnet ” :— 


“ As in the banner’d and emblazon’d room 

Of some great feudal keep, in days of old, 

White queenly fingers wrought in cloth of gold 

Fantastic patterns on a royal loom ; 

Wrought tendril, magic leaf, and lily bloom 
Where dragon, lynx, and pawing pard were scroll’d, ` 
Or those strange roses sainted queens behold, 

Who, pale hands folded, sleep in minster gloom. 

“ So Fancy works upon the frame of Time 
Her pageantry with gold eternal ra 

Into the web of even fate and od 

Till gleams some sonnet, where a hem of rhyme 

Borders such dream-shapes as, for angel gaze, 
Shine in the pattern on the stole of God.” 
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No more he blows; the blow that’s universal 
Has let his wind out till the Last Rehearsal. 
J.H 
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GOOD THINGS WELL SAID 


r. It is a primary maxim for the successful fisherman and 
the effective preacher, ‘‘ Keep yourself out of sight.”—Anon. 

2. Sober, reasonable men do not want controversy. Wht 
they want is exposition and explanation.—Rev. Ernest Hull, S.J 

3. If you want to preserve a dead body, put it into alcohol ; 
if you want to destroy a living body, put alcohol into it.—A non. 

4. To chivalrous souls a pathetic failure often appeals more 
than an excellent success.—Rev. Robert Hugh Benson. 

5. Humility seems to me decidedly the most necessary of 
all virtues.—Francis Coppée. 

6. It is one of the bad effects of living in one’s own time 
that one never knows the truth of it till one is dead.—Horace 
Walpole. 

7. Silence is the most powerful answer that any man can 
give to abuse.— Josh Billings. 

8. The Catholic Church is the only one that can make a 
man die with any real hope.—Charles Stewart Parnell. 

g. There is nothing that God loves more and that makes 
us feel better, than thankfulness.—Josk Billings. 

10. Was it a chance that those who fought against the 
Church in the sixteenth century were the immoral Luther, the 
cruel Calvin, the blasphemous Zwingli, the adulterous Beza, 
the lying and cowardly Cranmer, Henry, model of husbands ; 
the virgin Elizabeth, and such like ? Was it a chance that 
those who defended unity were men like More, and Fisher, and 
Pole, and Cambian, and Allen, and Ignatius, and Charles Bor- 
romeo, and Philip Neri, and Canisius >—Dom Chapman. 

II. Mere readers are very often the most idle of human 
beings.—Sydney Smith. 

12. The miseries of life are about equally divided: one 
person is chilly for want of a shirt, and another pines for a box 


at the opera, and both of them think life a hardship.—Josh 
Billings. 
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CORPORAL M‘ILROY 


T was only a year ago last May that I first saw him, a tall, 
manly young figure in his soldier’s uniform, handsome and 
debonair. He had stopped outside the railing of our 

convent garden, and was following with bright interested eyes 
the May procession of our poor people through the grounds. 
It was something of a wistful earnestness in his gaze that first 
caught my attention as I passed him by, and set me wondering 
many a time afterwards who he could be. I knew every 
Catholic soldier of his particular company, for our church is 
situated near a great military barrack, and, though the soldiers 
have of course a chaplain of their own, many of them prefer, 
for some reason or other, to come to the white-robed Dominican 
Fathers whenever they need the Sacraments or any spiritual 
advice. 

I met him sometimes later in the streets of the town, and the 
bright, kindly look in his boyish eyes, and the regulation military 
salute which he never failed to accord me, awakened periodically 
a fresh interest in this friendly young stranger. On enquiring 
about him from some of his Catholic comrades, I learnt that he 
was of Scotch parentage, and a Presbyterian by religion ; also 
that he had only recently arrived home from South Africa, 
where he had been through the whole of the Boer war. 

It was exactly a year later that I first spoke to him, and 
again it was May, Mary’s month, the sweetest, loveliest time of 
the year. It was the first Sunday of the month, and we were 
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having a procession and Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament in the pretty grdbunds attached to the church. These 
processions are very well attended, not only by the townspeople, 
but by the farmers and poor cottiers who come in numbers 
every Sunday evening from the outlying country districts and 
down from the steep, almost inaccessible hills, so that, when 
all joined together in the procession, it made a very solemn 
and imposing spectacle. 

On this particular Sunday, as I walked with my brother- 
priests, it was not without a feeling of real gladness and satis- 
faction that I saw my young friend waiting with a Catholic 
comrade-in-arms to join the procession and take part in the 
solemnities. Our convent garden is a very beautiful one, and 
on this exquisite May evening it was looking its best and love- 
liest, with the great old trees all newly in leaf, and the chestnut 
blossoms aflame in the branches. The procession wound slowly 
in and out by the long shady walks, under the pink and white 
blossoms of the apple-trees, through golden archways of flower- 
ing laburnum, past lilacs and syringas fragrant and sweet, whilst 
the late daffodils and pale narcissi bent their frail heads in 
reverence as we passed them by. It often seemed to me that 
the birds in the trees hushed their songs to listen to the voices 
of the little children, rising and falling on the air, as they sang 
the Litany of our Blessed Lady. 

At a little altar in the shady “ Friar’s Walk ” the Benediction 
was given, while the people all knelt reverently on the fresh 
green grass, starred all over with daisies and buttercups, and 
every sweetest blossom of the early summer days. It was 
here that I caught another glimpse of my young friend, who was 
kneeling at the end of the long row of people, looking towards 
the altar with, it seemed to me, as rapt and as devotional a gaze 
as the holiest amongst them. 

I noticed then what I had not noticed before : that he was 
looking tired and ill. He had lost his fresh colour and had 
grown quite thin ; the thinness was especially noticeable about 
his neck and behind his ears, and it did not seem to me to be 
agoodomen. I felt strangely interested in the poor lad, strangely 
stirred by that wistful look, and I determined to make his closer 
acquaintance without further delay. But I was not to make 
it on that Sunday evening, for when the ceremonies were over 
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and I came out to the garden again, I found to my disappoint- 
ment that he had already gone. 

However, I met him a few days later, walking slowly along 
the riverside, a little way out from the town ; and I was glad 
to see that he was this time alone. As I came up to him, he gave 
me the old bright smile, out of a very wan face, and stood aside 
to let me pass; standing “at attention,” and giving me. his 
usual military salute as he did so. 

“ Good morning,” I said to him, and perhaps some of the 
kindly interest I felt in him may have shown itself in my face, 
for he flushed a little, and looked up at me in a grateful way. 
“ I should like to make your acquaintance, my lad, particu- 
larly since I saw you on Sunday last attending our May pro- 
cession. You are not a Catholic, are you ? ” 

“ No, sir, I am not,” he said, ‘‘ but my mother is one.” 

** And where does she live ? ” I asked him. 

“ My home is in Paisley, in Scotland,” he answered. ‘‘ She 
lives there with my father and sisters. My father is a Presby- 
terian, and all of us have been brought up in that religion.” 

“ And your mother ? How does she feel about it ? ” 

“ Oh, she is a Catholic, as I told you, sir. She goes to Mass, 
and Confession, and all that. My father does not mind as long 
as she lets us be of his way of thinking. She is very fond of 
him, and he of her, but I’m afraid she frets about our not being 
of the same Faith.” 

“ Why did you come to the procession ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ And 
did you like it ? ” 

His face glowed. “I thought it most beautiful, sir,” he 
‘said. “It seemed like a little bit of Paradise, there in that 
lovely place, with the trees and the blue skies over us, and the 
little children scattering flowers, and the voices all singing 
together, and the incense floating to Heaven with the prayers ” 
—he stopped at last, out of breath, and panting a little. I 
noticed even then that he put his hand to his side, as though 
suffering a sudden twinge of pain. 

I had to smile at his enthusiasm, and indeed could not but 
feel gratified at his evident and sincere pleasure. 

‘“ I hope you will come often,” I said. “ Are you strong ? 
You don’t seem to be as well as when I first saw you.” 

“I’m not, sir. I think it was the South African elimate, 
perhaps the hardship out there, that did it. I went through 
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the whole of the war without a scratch, I felt fairly well when 
I got home ; but latterly I don’t seem able to stand much exer- 
tion, and the cold of last winter nearly broke me up completely. 
But,” with a smile, ‘‘ there are lots of other fellows worse, and 
it’s no use complaining, is it ? And the colonel of my company 
has been no end decent to me since I went off colour.” 

“ You'll have to be a ‘ good soldier,’ of course,” I said with 
a smile, though I felt sad as I saidit, lookingat the pinched ex- 
pression of his pallid face. ‘But I hope you'll come to see us 
often again.” 

“ That I will, sir, and I’m thankful to you,’ he said, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ I feel drawn towards your religion somehow in a way 
that I can’t explain. I suppose it’s because of the poor little 
mother at home, who, I think, sometimes frets about it.” 

‘“‘T’ll be looking out for you, my lad,” I told him, “ and 
will always be glad to see you. Remember that.” 

I bade him good-bye, and went on my way, but not before 
learning his name, which he told me was Allan M‘Tlroy—Corporal 
Allan M‘Ilroy, to give him his rightful title. 

Several times after that I saw him, at the June processions, 
or else kneeling in the lowest bench of the church, during 
Vespers or Complin. He just knelt there, looking towards the 
altar with that rapt intense expression which had lately grown 
habitual to his face, listening to the deep voices of the com- 
munity as they chanted the Gregorian music, and that most 
tender and heartreaching of all devotional pieces, the Salve. 

One evening a couple of months later, as I was saying my 
Office in the garden,'now golden and crimson with the fading 
leaves and ripening fruits and berries of autumn, the brother 
brought me word that a young soldier wished to see me. As 
I was used to such summonses I went off unthinkingly, and was 
somewhat surprised to find my young friend Corporal M‘Ilroy 
awaiting me. 

“ You wish to see me,” I said. 

“ Yes, Father.” I noticed that he called me “ Father” 
now, instead of “ Sir’? “I wish to become a Catholic.” 

“ Why, Allan? What are your reasons? Is there a girl 
in the case ?”’ | 

I said this with a smile, half-jokingly, for he looked very 
dejected, and I wanted to see him laugh; and it was quite a 
common experience to be called upon to receive into the Church 
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young fellows who had made up their minds to “turn” as a 
preliminary to marrying a good Catholic girl. They generally 
had no religious belief before; and God made use of this cir- 
cumstance to draw them into the Church and make them sincere 
and devoted Catholics. 

He flashed a bright smile back at me, answering my mood, 
then shook his head seriously, sorrowfully. 

“ No, Father, nothing like that. It’s just because of my 
mother. These last few nights I keep dreaming and dreaming 
of her, and it’s always the same thing. She wants me to be a 
Catholic. She was always very set on me, was my mother, 
me being the eldest, you see. And though she never pressed 
her wishes against my father’s, or spoke to us about it, I always 
felt that she was unhappy over our not being of her own 
religion.” 

We talked the matter over there and then, and I arranged 
that he should come up to the convent for regular religious 
instruction with a view to carrying out his project. 

When he came to me a couple of evenings later, I saw at 
once by his face that he had some bad news. He was deadly 
pale, almost ashen-grey, and again I noticed that he put his 
hand to his side, as if in pain, every now and then as he spoke. 

“ It was just as I feared, Father,” he said, in answer to my 
look of inquiry. ‘‘ My poor mother is dead. I knew there must 
be some meaning in her coming to me like that. It was surely 
her spirit came, for she was dead three days before the evening 
I spoke to you, dead and buried that very morning, Father.” 

“ What do you intend to do?” 

He looked at me blankly. 

“ Do? I can’t do much now, can I, except to carry out 
her wishes. I thought of going home, but what would be the 
use, now that she is gone ? Besides, I’m not very strong for 
the journey. It’s my heart, you see. Ever since I came home 
it has been queer. I’ve known for quite a long time now that 
I might drop dead at any moment.” He blurted out this last 
sentence quickly, shyly, as though half-afraid of showing emo- 
tion. ‘‘ And this news has not made it any better, I think.” 

No, it had not made it better, I thought, too, looking at 
his ashen face and the spasm of pain that crossed it. I spoke 
some words of consolation to him, and gave him at his own 
request (for I would not have suggested it at the moment) a long 
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religious instruction. He was a very eager, intelligent dis- 
ciple, and took in everything I told him with a bright under- 
standing that was quite refreshing by comparison with some 
others of my pupils. His was indeed an innocent, bright mind ; 
a pure, generous heart. 

In a very short time I had the happiness of receiving him 
into the Church, and not a day too soon, for that very week 
he was seized with the first of those terrible attacks of heart- 
failure which were to cost him his young life. 

To-night, as I finger my breviary, alone in my cell, my 
thoughts are full of him. For only an hour ago I left the military 
hospital where poor Corporal M‘Ilroy sleeps his last sleep, a 
smile of ineffable peace on his young face. Let us hope that in 
God’s mercy and goodness he has met the mother whom he 
loved. 

Nora Tynan O'’MAHONY. 


SWEET AND LATE 


SWEET are roses after rain, 

And sweet and green is aftermath, 
Where stood but now the unripe grain, 
And lonely is the forest path 

Where one gold leaf already hath 
"Neath hasty foot of summer lain. 
Come in, come in, and close the gate. 
Love is sweet, if joy be late ! 


Oh, sweet’s the glory of the blue, 
When dawn’s wild lights are lost in‘it, 
And nothing’s seen but what is true, 
When noon’s bright glare has cooled a bit, 
And sun-down clouds are out of view. 
Come in and rest, O pilgrim soul. 
Love and faith have won the goal ! 
R. M. G. 
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ABOUT A NAMELESS PICTURE 


AST summer, in company with a friend, I spent a long 
day in exploring the Musée de Picardie in Amiens. After 
viewing many works, whose chief quality lay in their 

richness of colour and in other technical merits that made me 
contemplate them with more curiosity than emotion, I saw in 
@ corner a medium-sized picture, without name or catalogue 
number, before which I stood for a long time motionless. There 
were but two figures on the canyas. A peasant girl was bearing 
in her arms, across the fields, a dying old woman. At the first 
glance, I said, ‘‘ One is the mother and the other the daughter.” 
In the face of the girl, who was not beautiful, there was expressed 

afconcentrated sorrow—-silent, tranquil ; the sorrow of despair, 
the sorrow of the poor, of the destitute, that recognizes fully its 
insignificance, and resigns itself to the blows of destiny ; that 
expects no relief beyond itself. The landscape was lonely, and 
it likewise was not beautiful. The sun was setting; on the 
summits of the sombre mountains there was a ruddy glow that 
heightened the melancholy aspect of the country, which was 
already marked. The figures of those peasants were painted 
with a marvellous sentiment of reality. The artist had not 
sought to make his picture beautiful externally ; the patched 
garments, poor and coarse, the shoes dirty and torn, the hands 
disfigured by toil, all the details were painted with a frankness, 
with a courage, that made a vivid impression. There were no 
elegant combinations, no delicate touches, the artist did not 
coquette with the spectator; with firm hand he raised the 
curtain, and said, ‘“ Behold and feel, if thou canst, that which 
I have felt.” I responded to his call. I felt that peculiar sen- 
sation that everybody knows, something like a shiver, and 
something like tears came into my eyes. In that unnamed 
picture there was nothing to regale the eyes ; why, then, did 
it impress so strongly ? Undoubtedly because of the idea, the 
idea of sorrow, the grandest of all. There the sorrow felt by 
the artist was just as it was expressed in Nature. If into the 
face of the girl there had been put a nervous contraction, a 
dramatic look, the same effect would not have been attained : 
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we should soon have divined that it could not have been felt, 
and, therefore, it would have been absolutely impossible to 
make others feel it. The secret of that work of art was, there- 
fore, as in all others that merit the name, neither in the subject, 
nor the composition, nor the execution ; it lay, pure and simple, 
in having felt Nature well and sincerely. 

L’arte vòstra quella, quanto pudte, 

Segue, come il maéstro fa il discénte ; 

Si che vòstr’ arte a Dio quási è nipote. 
And with this truism, so beautifully expressed by * Dante, 
we take leave of our picture. 

R. M. SILLARD. 


VESPERS 


Now all is still, but song of lark 
And chiming bell of distant sheep. 
The shadows of the wheat stooks creep, 
Slanting to eastward, long and dark. 


Yet in the hush is clearly heard 
Earth’s vespers. Sings the ripened wheat 
An undertone of praise. High, sweet 
Sounds the glad hymning of the bird. 


Fach fleeting shadow of the leaf 
Makes melody—the heaven is deep 
And holy-voiced. The sun doth steep 
In fire the brow of every sheaf. 


Night breathes her spices on the air ; 
Now shadows reach from stook to stook ; 
The sky is cleft by homing rook ; 
And earth is full of peace and prayer. 
AGNES BLUNDELL. 
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A GOOD TONGUE-THRASHING 


N the title of this little paper the word thrashéng is to be 
understood in a passive sense ; it is the tongue itself that 
is in the present case to get the thrashing. Denunciations 

indeed much milder than those administered by the Holy Ghost 
through the inspired pen of the Apostle St. James. I find in 
one of my pigeon-holes two or three little pieces about sins of 
the tongue, about the power of words for good or for evil: I 
will string them together. ‘“ Gather up the fragments lest they 
be lost.” No author’s name is attached to the following lines 
in an old English Messenger of the Sacred Heart, where they are 
called “ Only a Word” :— 


Ab me! these terrible tongues of ours ! 
Are we half aware of their mighty powers ? 
Do we ever trouble our heads at all 
Where the jest may strike, or the hint may fall ? 
The latest chirp of that “ little bird,” 
That spicy story “ you must have heard ”— 
We jerk them away in our gossip rash, 
And somebody’s glass, of course, goes smash. 
What fames have been blasted and broken, 
What pestilent stinks have been stirred, 
By a word in lightness spoken, 
By only an idle word ! 


A sneer, a shrug, a whisper low— 
They are poisoned shafts from an ambushed bow ; 
Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, 
They pierce the mail of the great and brave. 
Vain is the buckler of wisdom or pride 
To turn the pitiless point aside : 
The lip may curl with a careless smile, 
But the heart drips blood—drips blood, the while. 
Ah me ! what hearts have been broken, 
What rivers of blood have been stirred, 
By a word in malice spoken, 
By only a bitter word ! 


A kindly word and a tender tone— 

Only to,God is their virtue known ! 

They can lift from the dust the abject head, 
They can turn a foe to a friend instead ; 
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The heart close barred with passion and pride 
Will fling, at their knock, its portals wide, 
And the hate that blights and the scorn that sears 
Will melt in the fountain of childlike tears. 
What ice-bound griefs have been broken, 
What penitent throbs have stirred, 
By a word of kindness spoken, 
By only a gentle word | 
Caroline Bowles, who became the wife of Robert Southey’s 
declining years, said something very like this more simply and 
tersely :— 
A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 


Has often healed a heart nigh broken 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Might bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face yon wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. 
Some Philip B. Strong contributed these couplets to the 
New York Masl-Express :— 
“ The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 


“ The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, ‘‘ than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“ A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes take this form instead, 
“ Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


“ The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, ‘‘ outstrips the steed.” 

} 
While Arab sages this impart, | 
“ The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 
From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
“ Though feet should slip, ne'er let the tongue.” 


The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
“ Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 


A GOOD TONGUE-THRASHING r3r 


There is a story told of St. Philip Neri which a Frenchman, 
Tournemire, versifies as follows, under the name of “ Une 
Pénitence Efficace ” :— 


Une femme, cédant à ses pieux remords, 

A saint Philippe un jour vint avouer ses torts. 

Son penchant le plus vif était la médisance : 

Ce vice invétéré troublait sa conscience. 

” D'une telle habitude il faut, ma chère sœur, 
Vous défaire à tout prix, lui dit son confesseur. 
Voici, pour vous guérir, pour apprendre à vous taire, 
Une peine efficace, un moyen salutaire : 

Que ne ferait-on pas pour vaincre le péche ? 
Achetez une poule au plus prochain marché ; 
Puis, allant devant vous an sortir de la ville, 
Tout le long du chemin plumez la volatile. 
N’ayez hâte surtout, docile à cet avis, 

Malgré votre désir, de rentrer au logis 

Que la plume n’en soit tout-à-fait enlevée, 

Y compris le duvet. Votre tâche achevée, 

Venez m’en rendre compte ici même à l'instant, 
Comme à Dieu dont je suis l'humble représentant.” 
Notre Eve, admirant fort cette étrange ordonnance, 
Se soumit volontiers, parfit sa pénitence, 

Et revint demander au sage directeur 

Et le mot de l'énigme et le calme du cœur. 

“ Ma sæur, lui dit le saint tout en louant son zèle, 
A ma prescription je vous trouve fidèle); 

Mais vous n’avez rempli que la première part ; 

Il vous reste encor l'autre à finir sans retard. 
C’est un dernier effort que de vous je réclame : 
Cele fait, je réponds du salut de votre Ame. 
Retournez, sans changer votre direction, 

Où l'on vous a vendu la poule en question. 
Rumassez avec soin, et jusqu’a la derniére, 

Les plumes qu’en marchant vous semåtes a terre.” 
—Mais ce n’est pas possible, ô Jesus! Maria! 
S’écria tristement Ja pauvre Hortensia : 
Comment songer, mon père, à retrouver ces plumes ? 
Ce serait m’exposer en vain a mille rhumes. 

J'ai, plumes et duvet, au hasard tout jeté: 

Le vent ne !’a-t-il pas dans les airs emporté ? 
—Mais, reprit-il d'un ton de sainte vehémence, 
Qu’est-il de plus semblable à votre médisance ? 
Tous vos malins propos, débités a dessein, 

Qui vont de bouche en bouche attaquer le prochain, 
Qui comme autant de dards a la pointe acérée, 
Dirigés contre lui d’une main assurée, 
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Portent à son honneur des coups très dangereux ; 
Ces discours imprudents, rapports pernicieux, 
Que la vengeance souffie et que la haine guide, 
Sont-ils moins qu’un duvet entrainé dans le vide ? 
Ces traits piquants, épars, comment les ramasser ? 
Allez en paix, ma sœur, et tåchez d'effacer 

Ce que votre conduite a d’aussi téméraire : 

Dieu n’exige de vous qu’un repentir sincére. 


An Irish-American lady, Mrs. Mary E. Mannix, whose name 
is very pleasantly familiar to magazine readers in the United 
States, has told this legend of St. Philip in English for the 
readers of the Ave Marsa ; but, true to her sex, the culprit with 
her is not Hortensia, but a nameless man. She was hardly 
judicious in choosing blank verse for such a theme, even though 
it is very good blank verse. 


One came to Philip Neri, head bowed down 

In self-abasement, striking loud his breast, 

His eyes bedewed with penitential tears. 

** Father,” he said, “once in an evil hour, 
Not many days gone by, in jealous hate 

Of one I judged my enemy to be, 

I suffered my unhallowed thoughts to frame 
And tongue to speak a vile malicious lie. 

The slander filled its lengthened measure well ; 
Passed him with scornful brows or stood aloof 
They who of old had been his closest friends, 
And I rejoiced to see his face grow pale 

And his lip tremble as each insult fell. 

Awhile I hugged the evil spirit close ; 

Revenge was sweet, and hatred held its own. 
But soon my better angel bent his head, 
Shedding soft tears upon my hardened heart ; 
Then from these eyes the midnight blindness fell, 
And in a burst of penitence and pain 

I saw my crime in all its hideousness ; 

But when I sought to call it home again, 

Alas! though black and foul it had gone forth 
I knew it not in very truth for mine, 

Hailed and caught up and hurled as it had beea 
By eager friends who call such monsters toys— 
Father, what shall my great atonement be ? 
How can I unto him whom I have wronged, 
And unto God whose truth I have deformed 
Make reparation for this mighty sin ? ” 
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One moment paused the saint, his gentle eyes 
Turned on the culprit with reproachful look, 
Reproachfal, yet compassionate and kind, 

A As sanctity must ever look on sin. 
At length, with slow and serious voice, he said : 
“ My son, go thou into the market-place, 

a Take thence a bird the archer has brought down, 
With dead, limp feathers waiting to be plucked; 
Take these between thy fingers, one by one, 
Gazing not in thy walk to right or left, 
Marking not which way this one floats or that, 
But still pursuing thy appointed way, 

Until the dead bird in thy hand lies bare ; 
Then backward turning, stooping in thy path, 
Uplift each tiny feather lying low, 

Missing not one from out the scattered shower ; 
Then will thy sin return to thee disarmed, 
Powerless as when its poison lay undrained, 
Then will thy reparation be complete.” 

“ Father,” the penitent replied, aghast, 

; ‘* How giv’st a task to do which mortal man 
May never compass within mortal bonds ? 
What like a birdling’s feathers, airy, light, 
Weightless upon the heaving, floating breeze ? 
What like the autumn wind as swift and strong 
What like that wind to spread itself afar 
Where sight and touch can reach it nevermore ? ” 
“ Thou sayest well,” the patient saint replied, 
“ And thus the breath of slander, wafted far 
Into the market-places of the world, 

Beareth its scent of plague, its poison touch, 
On waves that widen and return no more 

From the vast sea of everlasting death.” 

Even so, good friends and neighbours, everyone, 
Read we the page, con we its lesson well ; 

And, while we seek its moral otherwhere, 

Take heed lest haply it may touch ourselves. 


Another American writer tells the same story of this 
‘ efficacious penance,” but does not mention St. Philip Neri. 
The old newspaper from which I take the lines does not name 
the author either. 
A woman to the holy father went, 
Confession of her sin was her intent ; 


And so her misdemeanours great and small, 
She faithfully to him rehearsed them all ; 
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And, chiefest in her catalogue of sin, 

She owned that she a tale-bearer had been. 
And bore a bit of scandal up and down 

To all the long-tongued gossips in the town. 
The holy father for her other sin 

Granted the absolution asked of him ; 

But while for the rest he pardon gave, 

He told her this offence was very grave, 
And that to do fit penance she must go 
Out by the wayside where the thistles grow, 
And gathering the largest, ripest one, 
Scatter its seeds ; and that when this was done a 
She must come back another day 

To tell him his commands she did obey. 

The woman, thinking this a penance light, 

Hastened to do his will that very night, 

Feeling right glad she had escaped so well. 

Next day but one, she went the priest to tell ; 

The priest sat still, and heard her story through, 

Then said, ‘‘ There’s something still for you to do: 

Those little thistle-seeds which you have sown, 

I bid you go re-gather every one.” 

The woman said, ‘‘ But, Father, ’twould be vain 

To try and gather up those seeds again ; 

The winds have scattered them both far and wide 

Over the meadowed vale and mountain side.”’ 

The Father answered, '' Now, I hope that from this 

The lesson I have taught, you will not miss: 

You cannot gather back the scattered seeds, 

Which far and wide will grow to noxious weeds ; 

Nor can the mischief once by Scandal sown, 

By any penance be again undone.” 


And now the useful lesson has been repeated often enough. 
We ought to have it off by heart by this time. At least let us 
take it to heart, dear reader. 


W. L. 
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SPRINGTIME 


OVER my head are the green branches waving, 
Gay little sunbeams peep laughingly through ; 

Silvery brooklet the bright pebbles laving 
Steals from the heavens a glint of their blue. 


Five paces from me with dimpled hands dabbling, 
Blithe in the waters that dance at his feet, 

Frolics my darling, his merry voice babbling, 
Mocketh the thrushes with music more sweet. 


Fresh he is still as the leaves above playing, 
On whose young beauty no blemish is seen, 

Hot summer sunshine nor wind’s breath decaying 
Having yet injured their wonderful green. 


i Gazing awhile at the tiny brook yonder 

Pebbles I count ’neath the clear wavelets’ roll— 
' Thus at its will may my loving glance wander 
Right through his innocent eyes to his soul. 


Ah ! but the brooklet will swell to a river, 
Baffling in depth e’en the keenest of eyes ; 

Gold in the sunshine these green leaves will quiver, 
Losing their freshness ’neath passionate skies. 


Aye, and my babe, in the future, too surely, 
Graver will grow, and (it may be) less fond. 
Will his gaze meet mine as frankly, as purely ? 

How shall I fathom the spirit beyond ? 


Manhood’s strong passions the heart will claim duly, 
Now fair and placid as new-fallen snow— 
Evil to conquer is honour? Yea truly, 
Yet it were better no evil to know. 
M. E. FRANCIs. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
RES URGAM 


WINTER was past, and in the early spring there came a day 
when Ellen had only a few shillings left in her purse. Her 
copies of Murillo still hung unsold in the picture-dealer’s shop. 
The Rothwells had gone to Paris for a time, and the Spanish 
lessons were suspended. One other tuition she had obtained, 
but it had as yet profited her nothing. Her only hope at present 
was her book of nursery rhymes. She must take her drawings 
to the publisher. 

She accomplished her journey into the city, and arrived 
safely in the narrow street where her business lay. Going 
swiftly along, her thoughts busy with the chances of her mission, 
she slackened her pace a little, because two gentlemen stood 
conversing on the side-walk, right in her way. As they suffered 
her to pass, the tone of a voice made her glance up quickly ; 
fortunately without attracting notice. Egbert Auniger was 
standing there in Paternoster Row, and he had just now made 
way for her upon the footpath. 

“ He did not see me! And now I am safe, if he will only 
not come into the shop while I am here ! ” 

She vanished into the bookseller’s doorway. The publisher 
received her kindly, and examined her work at once. Oh, how 
tedious he was. She stood breathless at the counter with her 
hands locked under her shawl. At last the verdict came. The 
drawings were satisfactory, but the set was not complete. One 
or two more would be required. 

“ Then I shall not be paid to-day,” thought Ellen. Leaving 
the shop she glanced hastily down the street. Those two gentle- 
men had vanished from Paternoster Row. 

Ellen was very weary that day on her journey home. She 
moaned to herself under her veil as she went along, because 
her head throbbed and she needed to rest. Passing a church 
she saw the door open, and went in. There was music, and 
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she stole into a corner, safe from the eyes of the kneeling few 
present. The organ poured in her ear, a long wailing chant, 
like the cry of a soul sick unto death, fallen by the wayside ; 
uttering its dire need ; crying forth its sore suffering ; demanding 
help in accents piteous, yet filled with the grandeur of endur- 
ance. So the chant rose, quivering, sobbing, riving the holy 
stillness, and saddening the grave church with the tale of its 
affliction. 

Ellen bowed her head lower. It was like the voice of her 
own soul. The plaint died away, and out of the stillness there 
grew the refrain, sweet, solemn, unutterably calm ; awing the 
rebellious spirit with its majesty, melting and easing it with a 
tender pity. ‘‘ Why hast thou forsaken me ?”’ cried the pas- 
Sionate chant. And the refrain fell and stilled it : ‘‘ Wherefore 
art thou disquieted, O thou of little faith ! ” 

Relieved by this cry that had gone forth for her and been 
answered, Ellen waited till it complained no longer, and then 
went once more upon her way. In the street a poor man 
spoke to her, and she was quickly listening to a tale of bitter 
distress. The supplicant’s face was wan and emaciated, his 
forehead marked with a scarcely healed scar, caused, he said, 
by the falling of bricks. He was out of work and ill, his children 
in want ; his aged mother lay dead at home. Ellen’s heart was 
swelled with its own trouble ; it would have taken in all the 
needy, all the suffering, all the weepers of the earth. She took. 
out her purse ; there was but little in it; she gave the man a 
shilling. The offering was made with a burning cheek and 
shaking hand. Was it right, just? Oh, hush, there was 
mercy in heaven ! 

But this was not all. The man followed her with tears 
upon his poor, weak face, and with another appeal. Would 
she, who was generous, lend, not give, him yet a little more 
money ? He should soon be able to work, and on a given day 
would meet her in youder church and repay the debt. 

“ He believes,” thought Ellen, “ that I am rich, since I am 
so ready with my shillings. Have I a right to play the Lady 
Bountiful ?” But the purse was re-opened and the sum de- 
livered. Again the hot cheek and the trembling hand. “ You 
need not return it,” she says; “all I ask is, that you will pray 

for me.” | 
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“I am clothed, I am fed,” she murmured, as she hurried 
on; “ I have no starving infants at home, no unburied dead. 
Now if I could but give him the little more that this purse con- 
tains, and then walk out away somewhere beyond the reach 
of wants! That sounds like wishing for death. I think it 
would do me good to look upon the dead.” 

She turned back again, and met the sickly man. She asked 
Jeave to go home with him. She had nothing more to give, but 
she wished to see the children. 

Into a miserable street of Kensington, up a narrow stair, 
and into a poverty-stricken room, she followed her guide. A 
few words of sympathy to the wife, and she sat down and gazed 
at the corpse stretched on a poor bed in the corner. The sunken 
eyes, the withered mouth, the grey hair, the skeleton hands ; 
on all these death had cast the beautiful reflex of peace. Here 
was moonlight sleeping where the earthquake had been. A 
little while and Ellen was gone. She shuddered, hurrying 
along the streets. 

“ It is good, it is good for her to lie so, but I am young and 
quick!” | ts 

Then home at last, up to her own quiet bedroom, with its 
open window admitting the evening twittering of birds. The 
first soothing note that piped on her ear as she opened the door, 
overcame in a second all the self-control that, till now, had 
stood by her throughout the day. A trill of contentment from 
a. bird just settling to sleep, it sounded to the weary girl as sad 
as the memory of a dead mother’s farewell, and as sweet as a 
dream of her caress in heaven. Then one of Ellen’s thunder- 
showers of weeping came down, and she flung herself on the 
bed and eased her heart with sobs. ae 

: She let the floodgates of her heart stand wide open as long as 
there was one gush of the long-pent current to come forth. : And 
then she pushed the hair from her face, and turned her brow to 
the gentle evening air that came in through the{window close 
to her bed. Despair will not bide for ever with the young. So 
long as the sun shines and the buds burst, quick blood will leap. 
After the deeps of any sorrow had been struggled through, and 
quiet shores regained, there is ever the watchful angel of trust 
waiting with the strengthening cup for the lips. Ellenjremem- 
bered this when she turned her face to the light, only felt that 
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the time for her return to courage and action had not yet come ; 
that her brain was tired, that it was pain to think, that she had 
no power for effort within her that she could then reach. That 
it remained with her and would reappear she knew. 

It was a quiet April evening. The trees were all freshly 
aflush with their new foliage. Some fruit-trees near the window 
were white with blossoms, and in the distance an orchard, fair 
with bloom, looked like a very kingdom of May. A soft rain 
clung in purple mist about the long hedges of vivid green, and 
a blackbird was shaking out his heart in an ecstasy of song. 
it was what people in the country call a “ growing ” evening. 
Does hope grow with dew and soft airs, like the flowers and 
young grass? The sky was grey and pure, the clouds lying in 
level drifts like steps by which heaven might be reached from 
the green landing of yonder broad tree-top. Ellen closed her 
eyes and suffered the song and the breeze, and the perfume to 
sink into her heart. “I could die so,” she thought, “ not now, 
not yet ; but one day when my work is done, and my hands are 
skeleton-like as those. Then I will love to close my eyes by 
such a window as this, and forget all about the world.” 

By-and-by she got up and refreshed herself with water, and 
then sat down by her window in a very sensible frame of mind. 
“ What a fool I have been,” she said, ‘‘ to moan so terribly 
about a little money ! á 

Next morning the spring sunshine awakna her, as the 
liberating angel might have wakened Peter, striking off his 
fetters. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE ‘‘ PATIENCE ” 


In spite of the proverb, the ready “ will ” has often to wait a 
weary time before the longed-for “ way” will appear. Ellen 
was sorely. perplexed just now to know in what direction she 
might most safely set the current of her energies. Work in 
the galleries was so slow, and people would not buy copies when 
they were finished. Ellen thought, “I could love to take in 
the National Gallery an abiding stand for my easel, if I had 
months and years before me of undisturbed peace, wherein the 
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continuance of endeavour would be only as the flow of a serene 
river over level ground. I could go there and gradually dream 
myself into the moods of the old masters, creep imperceptibly 
into the abstraction of their thoughts, learn little by little the 
` alphabet of their dead language, and perhaps in time find myself 
capable of uttering in their tongue, though with never so bad 
an accent. But they will not have me coming knocking im- 
patiently at their doors, chafing over the tediousness of their 
lessons, and then going away again to play truant. The fire that 
Time burns upon their altar is too subtle to be snatched in 
hasty handfuls by profane fingers like mine. It refuses to be 
fed with faggots on my humble hearth. If I, a hurried wor- 
shipper, may not dare to borrow a brand, what then can I do 
but strive to enkindle a feeble rushlight for my own benefit ? 
That word ‘ benefit ’ is wrong, because most likely my farthing 
candle will only burn my fingers. Still, I cannot sit in the dark.” 

“* Ellen Wilde, what are you daring to meditate ? Are 
you going to attempt to paint a picture altogether of your own ? 
Witness this madness, ye shades of dead painter-princes ! '— 
Now I am sure my impertinent brushes are laughing at me in 
the corner, and I see Dame Palette’s round white face, with 
burnt sienna eyes and vermilion mouth, grinning at me. 

‘So you are going to make a fool of yourself again!’ 
they say ; ‘ and it is to be done at the bidding of some common- 
sense argument, altogether opposed to your own crazy desire. 
Very good ; we shall see.’ Well, so we shall ; at all events, in 
spite of warnings, I am going to try.” 

It happened that it was the middle of the night when Ellen’s 
thoughts got thus far, and then her head began to ache upon 
the pillow : “ An hour’s work will tire me and make me sleep,” 
she said, and got up, and dressed, and lit her candle, and sat 
down to think about her subject, supplied with paper and chalk 
for the perpetration of scrawls. 

Suggestions arrive. One appears with a radiant countenance, 
and says: “ Behold me! I have come from where you left me 
two years ago in a cleft of Dun, the mighty rock. I was born 
of the glory of a sunset, and the rapture of a happy thought. 
Receive me ! ” 

Another says : ‘ I am here, full of the grandeur of a thunder- 
storm ; my birthday dawn was a flash of lightning. Leaning 
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from your window one night when all the hills were aroar, and 
in the gasps of silence sea-gulls screamed for terror, you sheathed 
your soul in the mail of faith, and impelled me into being. Ever 
since, I have hung an outcast about the ivy, and in the boughs 
of the great tree close by, that nightly groans and swathes its 
knotty limbs in the ragged covering of its leaves. I, the sub- 
stance of a forgotten conception, have been a haunting thing 
about that window. I am waste on the world. Give me form 
and a mission ! ” | 

Another floats up, conspicuous, and murmurs, “ I am a 
vague thing, but vague things may have beauty,—and beauty 
wearing on its brow the pearl of purity is, in itself, a loan from 
heaven,—a hint of the Divine, vouchsafed earth, in order to 
wake in mortals a hunger for the unguessed ravishments of the 
Beyond. I am drowsy as the water-lilies under Dunthorla 
bridge when the evening star comes down amongst them. In 
their midst you saw me first. I am of their kind. Look upon 
me!” 

But one more starts out, and cries, ‘‘ It is I, who used to 
meet you among ruined walls, in the neighbourhood of vaults ! 
You need not turn away your head, for whether you foster me 
upon canvas, giving me my full desire of angry lines and sombre 
hues, or whether you frown and command me to begone, still 
I have the power to haunt you, to torment you, to wring tears 
from your eyes! Your pencil may deny me a shape, but you 
cannot cast me off. When you least expect me, I shall be at 
your side, blurring out your pretty fancies ! ” 

Ellen thrusts this last away, and, looking round, recognizes 
the air as filled with a rustling, invisible throng, memories full- 
grown and perfected,—fragments of maimed ideas, witnesses of 
a time when the iconoclast experience had entered girlhood’s art 
sanctuary, and toppled down the saint from every shrine. And 
there were visions of incomplete conceptions,—fair things in 
their blush and dew,—roses growing untouched, whose leaves 
had never yet been shed and dried in a book. 

Elien, with open eye and ear, sitting in the midst, looks 
abroad into the dusk room, with denial in her face. 

“ Go away,” she says, wistfully, “ I dare not beckon, nor 
take one of you by the hand. You are all mercenary. You 
will require wages, if I hire you. You will want your models 
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and your draperies, and where shall I find colours and textures 
for you? I have no money to spend upon your accessories. 
Go away; it is impossible. ‘And what, then, is possible ?’ 
—Question weary and unanswerable! What can the hands 
do when they are tired ? Who will furnish me with a work 
whose accomplishment shall depend upon myself, and myself 
alone ?” 

She turned hopelessly to the table, and her eyes fastened 
themselves on a certain leaf in the papering of the wall. Sitting 
so, she fell into a reverie ; that kind of quiescent state in which 
the spirit holds itself suspended—at emergencies when, driven 
from every door of capability, it desists from struggling, and 
expects a guiding message. Her features dropped into a wake- 
ful repose. Troubled resolution gave a chastened character 
to her mouth. Truth and courage encircled her brow with a 
bright calm ; and over the whole face, and underlying the trust, 
and the dependence, and the hope, there was a presence of power, 
verging neither upon pride nor confidence, but reposing there 
visible with its subtle irradiation, ready to wake or to sleep, 
to act or to endure, subject to the revelation, obedient to the 
breath of a will. 

There was this face, in the intentness of its waiting, and there 
was round it a framework of brown hair streaked with gold to 
the light, but heaped with darkness in the shadows. Wavy 
irregular tresses had shaken themselves out here and there with 
a picturesque abruptness which obliterated all continuous 
outline, and sweetly insinuated the picture into the dusk setting 
of its background. Then there was a drapery of sad brown 
passing in massive folds over the shoulder, and, lastly, there 
were two clasped hands, close, nerved, and waiting like the 
face above them. The reverie lasted long, but at length the 
spell gave way, and, slowly raising her eyes, they fell by chance 
upon the near glass, and Ellen saw the picture that she herself 
had made of her own mind and face, of her own passive hands, 
and with the assistance of an old dressing-gown. 

She was awed and startled. Something loud in her ear said, 
“ Patience.” ‘‘ These hands are like the stone hands in the 
school,” she thought. ‘ What if I should paint a picture of this, 
and call it ‘ Patience’ ?” 

Careful not to disturb her model, she sat quite still, commun- 
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ing with herself in the glass: “ I could make the eyes brown,” 
she said, ‘‘ and the hair black, and alter the features so that it 
should not be a likeness of myself. But this expression and 
attitude I will try and keep. . I will accept this suggestion, 
prove it good or ill. And surely the incessant contemplation 
of an ideal ‘ Patience ’ will help me to persevere until the com- 
pletion of the task.” 

. She made a careful sketch, and went to sleep, thinking hope- 
fully about to-morrow’s work, in spite of the pitiful gaze of a 
wan moon that was sitting behind a group of chimneys, and 
trying to make her think of old moons at home. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the “ good night ” from that white face was to blame for 
the bad dream that troubled her, in which she saw again a 
figure of some one she knew standing in Paternoster Row. The 
figure turned its back upon her, and walked away, and she, 
impelled by some horrible dream-agency, not to be resisted, 
followed it a long way till it turned round, and frowningly 
waved her off. Then it fell dark suddenly, and she lost her 
way, and was wandering terrified by night through the streets 
of London. Out of this, she wakened with a dry{sob ; but, the 
moon, having done its mischief, had set by this time, ang turned 
its dismal face elsewhere. 

Next morning, Ellen emptied her purse upon a table, 
calculating how long its contents would last, and then she com- 
menced her desperate little undertaking. She knew exactly 
to how great an extent it was desperate. She knew she was 
running a race with time. She would have blushed if anyone 
had come in and asked her where she meant to send the painting 
when finished, and she had been obliged to say, ‘‘ to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition.” Nevertheless, this was the idea whose 
boldness had sprung from her need. It wanted only six weeks 
of,the first of May, but what then ? Her canvas was not a great 
size, and she would try what she could do in six weeks. 

It was wintry weather still, and there were long wet days. 
She had printed “ Patience ” in large letters upon a piece of 
cardboard which she fastened high above her work upon the 
easel. Her room was grey and cold without fire, but then that 
brown drapery across her shoulder kept her tolerably warm. 
The rain bleared her window panes, and its splashing on the sill 
as she sat there so quietly from morning till night, made her 
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think very much of that wintry “drip, drip” in old days, 
which looked so far away that they seemed to have died and 
gone to another world. 

And the echo of that continual “ drip, drip ” influenced her 
as such a trifle will at such atime. She was not sitting in London 
fasting and working, and counting the days between her and 
destitution ; she was hearing the rain sobbing by the window of 
the west room in that great, silent house, where the ivy shook 
in the wind and the rooks called unintelligible things about the 
chimneys. And she was no longer mixing paint upon a palette, 
but listening with a vague fascination in the idle stillness for 
the peculiar sound of the opening or shutting of a door down- 
stairs. 

Or this was water pattering from the eaves at the Largie 
after a shower, and she was sitting at the open window with 
the wind blowing away her breath, looking out upon the grand 
desolate glory of the moors. They are stretching in leagues 
of magnificence before her, away to the very verge of heaven. 
The heather is like drifts of coloured snow, wreathing and 
spreading itself into hills and hollows, and blushing a fresher 
deeper purple in its wetness, as a child’s face is rosied after 
weeping. The rain-clouds stoop and trail their fleecy garments 
through the deep places. And there is a plover wailing some- 
where, or a gull crying some utterance of unrest, impregnating 
the air with mournful meaning. 

į And, while she is all thrilling to this echo,—even to the finger 
tips’ that shake while they press the knife into the paint upon 
the slab,—a barrel organ suddenly strikes up a familiar melody 
under the window. This is scarcely worth record, but the 
hackneyed air lifts up its voice all at once, as if it had been 
left behind somewhere, and had just arrived breathless with 
a message. It comes grinding out from the organ with its 
odd mixture of pathos and discord, and Ellen’s cheek begins 
to burn and her eyes to glitter and get hazy. The tune goes 
on shuffling and plaining and Ellen’s work is interrupted. She 
lays down her brushes and stands up looking sick, and she 
goes to her bedroom and fetches a penny, and flings it out 
of the bedroom window. The organ-man lifts his hat, and 
goes away smiling and shutting the gate, and the rain patters 
on, and the dusk begins to fall, and it is quiet enough now, 
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and nobody passing outside. But Ellen’s work has been in- 
terrupted, and she walks up and down her attic, trembling, 
and holding one hand imploringly by the other. And the 
message that the tune brought, has been delivered correctly, 
for she knows very well now that some organ was playing 
that melody, up and down that narrow street in the city 
the other day, all the time whilst she walked its length, and 
was suffered to pass by two gentlemen on the footpath ; all the 
time whilst she stayed in the publisher’s shop, and traversed 
the street again homewards. And she feels, too, that the tune 
must have kept shrieking and groaning through her brain all 
the way home, till she knows not when it lost itself in some 
way and fell mute. And now, coming back, it was intolerably 
wretched, rehearsing things with which it had no right to be 
acquainted. 

As the days go on, Ellen becomes more absorbed in her work. 
Her ideal is beginning to take life in her picture. She has 
made the eyes dark and solemn, and the hair a sombre cloud ; 
she has made the features delicate, the outlines fragile and 
irregular. She has suggested brilliancy veiled, joy hushed, 
grief stayed. She has opened depths and covered them with 
Shadow ; she has insinuated wayward lights, and absorbed them 
in a transcendent calm. It somewhat resembles herself, this 
face that she has painted, but it is more like the face in that 
locket of her mother’s which hangs always round her neck, 
except at times, as now when it depends on its chain from 
the top of her easel, and rests upon the upper margin of her 
canvas. That in the locket is a dark face like this: it is Ellen 
‘with brown eyes instead of grey, and with dark, instead of 
russet-coloured hair. Yes, these two faces on the easel, the 
tiny and the unfinished, are one and the same. Ellen has 
wrought, out of her own endeavour, the true image of her dead 
mother into the ideal of her ‘‘ Patience.” 

The likeness grew clearer, and Ellen began to forget her 
first idea in the strange rapture of sttting opposite to her lost 
mother, sweetening the calm on her brow,—so smooth after all 
her troubles, chastening the sorrow of her lips, and deepening 
the beautiful profundity of her eyes. She would pause a 
moment and gaze, and say, “ I obeyed you, mother ;” and 
then go on with her work. And then that rainy “ drip, drip” 
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would catch up the thread of her thoughts, and commence 
tellingfthe whole story, going backward to Dolores and Harold, 
and the death-bed at Dunsurf, and coming forward again to 
Egbert, and Ellen, and the will and Elswitha, up to that last 
scene in the library. Every tone and look was rehearsed and 
re-emphasized. Not one word would that rain spare. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MR. WALDRON THE ARTIST. 


THE lamps are lit all down Wimpole Street, and at one of the 
houses a small commotion is going forward. A cab stands by 
the pavement, and trunks and muffling are being carried up 
the steps to the open door, where waits a supercilious-eyed 
housekeeper, looking amiable with all her might. Presently 
an old man comes forth from the cab, and is assisted up the 
steps by a foreign-looking servant. The cab rattles away, 
the hall door is shut, and we have witnessed the coming home 
of Mr. Waldron the artist, after his winter sojourn abroad. 

Inside of this house the hall is lit by a large stained lantern. 
A submissive-looking umbrella-stand receives its arms full of 
hats and coats. Two housemaids proceed with the trunks 
up the dusky staircase, apparently obeying the beck of some 
mysterious messenger, but in reality only going to place their 
burden in a large front bedroom where the lamplight from the 
street has for long been accustomed to fall undisturbed by 
nights in straight yellow streaks upon the floor. The man-servant 
conducts his master from the dressing-room into the dining- 
room, places him in an armchair, and pokes up the large fire 
into a blaze. After dinner, the servant helps the old gentle- 
man again to his seat by the hearth, wheels a table to his side, 
and sets forth upon it a number of things,—books, a reading- 
desk, writing materials, unopened letters. Then he arranges 
the fire once more, and departs. 

This dining-room has been a handsome place, and has still 
an air of respectability and comfort. The wan, green walls 
are hung with a few pictures which have been growing more 
valuable in themselves while their frames have been wearing 
dingy. The side-board and chairs are of carved wood, old and 
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substantial. The high bronze fender is of antique date, and 
so is the grate with its straight bars, brass-nobbed ornaments, 
and hobs large and solid. Although this is the middle of April 
the fire blazes, the shutters are barred, and the heavy chocolate 
curtains drawn as if it were Christmas-eve 

Mr. Waldron is advanced in years and of feeble health. That 
is why his servant conducts him up the steps, leads him to his 
chair, and places his letters and papers within reach of his hand. 
He is a stooping old man, with a thin face, a mouth that has 
been square and resolute, and dark grey eyes with a wonderful 
fire still smouldering under theirlids. Ill-health has somewhat 
weakened the lines of his countenance, and age has brought 
to the surface some things which in stronger days were kept 
deep in the tome; to the stereotyped tone of his character, 
scribbling profuse addenda all over his wrinkled visage. The 
world thinks him a hard man, self-contained, and absorbed in 
the theory, if not the practice of his art. It is some time since 
a picture by Charles Waldron, R.A., has hung on the walls of 
the Academy, for illness has forced him to relinquish the brush. 
But he has travelled and written a good deal upon art subjects. 
He has many admirers and few friends, he is destitute of relations, 
and lives surrounded by servants. His enemies call him selfish 
and morose, his well-wishers describe him as eccentric. Judging 
the isolation of his age, it is hard to blame him with any possible 
cause for it, without going back to the beginning with a tedious 
inquiry into the circumstances of his life. That small print 
of Time’s, sets forth that the man’s heart is of flesh, and not of 
stone, as some would have it. The nature is not an expansive 
one. It may have opened to the sun once, received a chill, 
folded itself, and eschewed brightness for thefuture. However 
that may be, here is a lonely individual. 

Mr. Waldron spreads his thin hands to the blaze, and extends 
his slippered feet towards the fender. He has spent the greater 
part of the youth and prime of his life in warmer countries, 
and that is why he is so chilly at home in his age. He dozes 
a little from fatigue, and his servant brings him a cup of coffee ; 
and, when left alone again, he turns to the table by his side 
and surveys it, and lifts the letters and reads the addresses, 
and looks at the seals ; all in a mechanical sort of way, as though 
he thought it would be time enough to open them an hour hence. 
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Now he comes to one which is dingy and stained-looking, 
and bears no post-mark. He turns it over half irately, as if 
he thought it a mistake, for it looks like an ancient affair which 
ought to have got its share of attention long ago, and been 
forgotten. He is surprised to find it sealed, so thoroughly 
does he believe it to be a mistake. The ink marks are faint, 
almost gone—he cannot read the address. 

Mr. Waldron opens this letter the first, simply because he 
wants to have done with it, and in fancy he is already rating 
his servant for placing old rubbish amongst his papers. The 
letter is opened, the letter is partly read, the signature is scanned, 
and a change has come over Mr. Waldron’s face. After he has 
come to the end of the words, he turns the paper over and over 
as if he would fain find more, and then he comes back to the 
beginning, and reads again to the end. A flush has risen on 
the old man’s cheek, his grey eye is kindled, the whole face is 
wonderfully relaxed and fired. Those footnotes of Time’s 
have become in a few minutes strangely legible. They say, 
“ The man is tender, the man is kind, although he is soured 
and unsocial. There are soft spots which, if the world knew 
of, the world would touch with a rough finger, and perhaps 
those soft places are the margins of wounds, and perhaps the 
rough finger would hurt. But the world knows nothing about 
the soft places, and so much the better. 

Mr. Waldron rings the bell, and the servant appears. ‘“‘Marco,”’ 
stumbles forth the old man, ‘‘ where did this letter come from ? ” 
Marco refers to Miss Armitage; whereupon the housekeeper 
presents herself, and deposes to the fact of a young person 
having called several months ago and left the letter. She 
had not sent it to him, thinking it looked unimportant. And 
there was a card. Sheis sure there was acard. She will find it. 
It isfound. Itis presented to the master. It is a plain little card, 
rather soiled with the dust of months. Upon it there is written 
very clearly, “ Miss Ellen Wilde.” Mr. Waldron reads the 
name through his spectacles, and he waves the servants away, 
feebly and irascibly, and he thinks them impertinently long 
in getting themselves into the hall, and shutting the dining- 
room door. 

He sits very long in his arm-chair to-night. Twice the fire 
has to be renewed for him, twice Marco comes to know if his 
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master will retire to rest, but the old gentleman sends him away 
again, and will not move. Yet he has no occupation but the 
persistent fingering of the yellow letter as he folds it and places 
it in its envelope, takes it out again and opens it up, reads it 
through once more, perhaps, and spreads it out flat upon his 
knees. At last, he turns to the table, and taking a sheet of the 
paper which lies near, he scrawls over it with his shaking hand. 
In time he has contrived a letter, stamped and sealed, and he 
rings his bell again. ‘‘ Marco,” he says, “‘ take this letter out 
and post it.” 

And now Mr. Waldron will go to bed. Marco conducts 
his master upstairs. On the second landing, another lantern 
burns, throwing its dull light upon a large door of dark wood 
with massive panels. Here the drawing-room ought to be, 
but there is no drawing-room in Mr. Waldron’s house. The 
old painter stops, and to the servant’s dismay, puts his hand 
upon the dark door. “ I am going in here, Marco,” he says, 
“you may go down stairs for a little longer.” 

Tired Marco, who would fain go to bed himself, beats a 
crest-fallen retreat, after a vain effort to change the old man’s 
intent, for which he only receives a sharp rebuke. Marco is 
gone, and Mr. Waldron has passed through the dark door with 
his light and placed the massive panels between him and the 
rest of the house. 

This place is a picture-gallery. Several rooms have been 
thrown into one to construct it. The floor is matted and the 
walls are lined close with paintings. As the old man moves 
feebly through the dark, with his dim light, he is keenly con- 
scious of the wakeful presence of certain shrouded faces, 
watching around and above him. He pauses before a portrait, 
and regards it peeringly for some time. In doing so, while he 
holds his light aloft, he covers his own face with shadow, and 
we cannot see what expression masters it. Now he passes to 
a picture overhung by a curtain which the old hands tug to 
one side. He totters to a seat and rests before this one, placing 
the light so:that it reveals the painting. If he mutters words 
while he gazes we will not repeat them. 

Poor Marco had to bear a good deal that night whilst putting 
his master to bed, for the old gentleman was very cross. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HARD HEART 


I HAVE such a hard heart, all unknown 
Save to myself and God. Dear God, 

Take Thou this hard heart, hard as a stone, 
Break it, remake it—shape Thy clod ! 


Break me with sufferings if needs must— __—_ 
I who would eat and drink and laugh, 

Though all I love went out in dust, | 
Over my own heart’s epitaph. 


Indeed your hard heart is not light : 
It weighs as heavy as stone or lead, 
Drags at my feet by day and night, 
Cold as a stone or as the dead. 


I would that it might melt like nard, 
Dissolve like precious wax away ; 
Anything but this heart so hard 
That clogs my feet like ice and clay. 


Break me, remake me, give me tears— 
A human heart, and not this clod. 

Yea, stab me as with swords and spears, 
So that I bleed at last, my God! 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


AD PRUDENTIAM 


SWEET little Prudence, first to bear your name, 
You made us happy when from heaven you came. 
Oh, may you never, till to heaven you go, 
Sweet little Prudence, sin or sorrow know! 


B. AND D.R. 


[ %5r ] 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


HE new British Parliament, which will have begun its 
important and uncertain work before these lines can be 
read by any but that first and most careful of my readers, 

the Reader of Denzille Street, contains a much larger infusion 
than usual of the literary element. John Morley and James 
Bryce are already dignified classics; and another member of 
the Liberal Cabinet is so pleasant a writer that his name was 
the climax of a somewhat hyperbolical compliment paid in our 
own pages to a Don of Trinity College, who had not yet tried 
his hand at a didactic sonnet :— 


s “ Professor R. Yelverton Tyrrell, 
eR pra At Latin is brisk as a squirrel, 
i And e’en his Greek prose 
As pleasantly flows 
As the English of Lang or of Birrell.” * 


May Mr. Augustine Birrell, as Minister of Education, and a 
proper majority of the House of Commons have the sense to 
see that nothing can tend more to make the children of the 
Irish race in English towns, and elsewhere, grow up into good 
citizens than that they should receive a solid religious education 
according to the Faith of their fathers. +e 

Among the younger men of letters who are sure to add 
brilliancy to the benches of the House of Commons, one of the 
most interesting is the member for Salford, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
a staunch Catholic, who in his canvass has made open profession 
of strong Irish sympathies. His Path to Rome is a most genial 
work of genius. The next work from his pen is expected imme- 
diately, a biography of the hapless French Marie Antoinette, 
who is best known to'us through a pathetic passage in the 
writings of the great Irishman, Edmund Burke. Mr. Bellocis sure 
to throw new light and a wonderful charm round the chequered 

* But is this rhyme correct, or does the Minister of Education lay 
the accent rather on the last syllable of his name? “F.C. G.,” in the 


ven Gazette, February 11, makes Mr. Birrell rhyme “like a 
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career which has been summarized as follows by a kinswoman 
of another Irishman who has again, in our own time, made the 
name of Burke illustrious as a synonym for eloquence. Not 
to repeat what may perhaps have seemed an indiscreet revelation 
of authorship, I refer the curious reader to page 117 of our 
present volume, where a shorter quotation is given from the 
writer of the following sketch. 
# ¢ # + + 

Upon the records of the Church of La Madeleine, Paris, can 
be read the charge :— 

“ For the coffin of the Widow Capet, seven francs.” 

No sadder, no more tragic item was ever entered in a book 
of charges. In that seven-franc pine coffin, the boards of which 
barely held together, were thrust the bloody remains ‘of’one of 
the proudest queens and most beautiful women that the world 
has ever known. 

Marie Antoinette, daughter of the most powerful Empress 
of Austria, and Francis, Duke of Lorraine, afterwards Francis, 
Emperor of Germany, was one of sixteen children. Her mother, 
the redoubtable Maria Theresa, was a woman of the Amazonian 
type, little given to sentimentality of any kind. She protected 
her husband rather than loved him. She was absolutely fearless, 
of commanding presence and keen ambition. She would have 
made a splendid man. It is necessary, for a moment, to view 
carefully the character of this remarkable woman in order to 
understand the childhood and early days of Marie Antoinette, 
her daughter,.so that one may follow in the sad sequence that 
led to the scaffold the very causes that helped so largely towards 
that unhappy ending. Maria Theresa of Austria, great, martial, 
powerful as she was, was one of these causes. 

For her little girl, Antoinette, had never experienced the 
depth, the amiability, the gentle discernment, the sheltering 
wing of maternal love. Her father, Francis of Lorraine, indeed, 
loved her. His was a mild, gentle, confiding character, and 
Marie Antoinette was his favourite child. She was born on 
November 2nd, 1755. A lovely little child, gifted with great 
personal beauty, full of light-heartedness, she grew up in her 
nursery, seeing her mother only once in every eight or ten days, 
and then only during the hour appointed by the Empress for 
the inspection of the children’s apartments. Nurses and gover- 
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nesses took complete charge of the imperial children. Marie 
Antoinette was but slightly acquainted, therefore, with her 
imperial mother. All the tenderness came from her father, and 
she lost him when she was ten years of age. To begin life, then, 
this young girl, of strange beauty, vivacious of disposition, full of 
mischief and gaiety of heart, was left altogether to the care of 
paid hirelings. She grew up in almost gross ignorance. The 
Abbé Metastasio, her teacher of Italian, was really faithful to 
his duties, and Marie Antoinette spoke the language with fluency, 
although she was unable to write it. She also became fairly 
proficient in French, though of German, her own tongue, she 
was woefully ignorant. She loved music, and yet she was not 
taught to play well upon anyinstrument. Afterwards, when she 
came to France as the bride of the heir to the throne, she was. 
so mortified at her inability to play before her court ladies, 
that she employed a teacher to give her lessons. She knew 
nothing, this royal princess, of history, science, or even general 
literature. Of active and energetic mind, this was a continual 
thorn in her side—that she was less educated than the ladies 
of her court! Many tears the young girl shed in secret over 
these defects in her early training. The wits of Paris made 
bon-mots of her lack of mental culture, and many a song in 
saloon and café reflected on the “ gross ignorance of the 
Austrian,’’ who had come to reign over the most cultured, if not 
refined, court in Europe. 

Maria Theresa, the mother of this future Queen of France, 
prided herself oddly enough on being the best of mothers. 
Drawings, said to be executed by her children, were presented 
to her by the governess. Marie Antoinette was even taught to 
address strangers in little Latin phrases, of which she did not 
know the meaning! Imagine, then, the ridicule and laughter 
which swept through Paris when this imperfect education was 
discovered. It was a by no means unimportant element in 
the tragedy of her poor life. 

The French tutor who was engaged by Maria Theresa to 
teach her daughter was the Abbé de Vermond, than whom a 
more dangerous man for the position could not have been 
selected. He was weak, vain to a nauseating degree, yet crafty 
and ambitious. He abused his trust, for he taught the destined 
bride of Louis XVII to have contempt for the manners and 
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customs of his own country. While secretly despising the 
Austrians he pretended to think the court of Vienna superior 
to that of France. The fact is, the two courts were exactly 
opposite to one another. That of France—while at heart 
corrupt (witness du Barri)—was punctilious to a foolish degree. 
in regard to etiquette. Every garment, every fashion, every 
word was regulated according to the strictest rules. No more 
serious social crime could be committed than one that in the 
least attacked this code. Inthe court of Vienna all was different. 
It was the fashion to despise fashion, to laugh at the modes, 
to overrule etiquette. Manner codes were for the middle classes ; 
so were fashions in this or that. The higher circles could afford 
to despise such things. All this the Abbé Vermond confirmed. 
He loved his ruffles, his ribbons, his decorations, his mincing 
gait, and deep reverences ; but when he arrived at Vienna he 
endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the Austrians, and set | 
about to ridicule the pernickity manners of the French court. 
He cherished in Marie Antoinette that haughtiness which comes 
by nature to the high-born Austrian. In fact, he trained this 
future Queen of the most polite and most volatile people in the 
world to despise them, laugh at them, and hold their most 
cherished opinions and customs in contempt. It is necessary 
that this early life be carefully studied in order to understand 
and possibly make allowance for—if such be found necessary— 
all that comes after. 

Here, then, we have a young girl of great beauty. Lamartine 
thus describes her at the age of fourteen :— 

“ She was of a tall graceful figure, a true daughter of the 
Tyrol. The natural majesty of her carriage destroyed none of 
the graces of her movements; her neck, rising elegantly and 
distinctly from her shoulders, gave expression to every attitude. 
The woman was perceptible beneath the queen. . . . Her light- 
brown hair was long and silky ; her forehead high, rather pro- 
jecting, was united to her temples by those fine curves which 
give so much delicacy and expression to that seat of thought, 
or the soul in woman ; her eyes of that clear blue which recall 
the skies of the north or the waters of the Danube ; an aquiline 
nose, the nostrils open and slightly projecting, where emotions 
palpitate, and courage is evidenced; a large mouth, Austrian 
lips, that is, projecting and well defined ; an oval countenance, 
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animated, varying, impassioned, and the ensemble of these ` 
features, replete with that expression, impossible to describe, - 
which emanates from the look, the shades, the reflections of 
the face . . . the extreme loveliness which the ideal conveys, 
and which, by giving it life, increases its attraction. With all 
these charms, a soul yearning to attach itself, ‘a heart easily 
moved... .” 

At the age of fourteen, then, this charming girl, half-educated, 
wild and untamed in manner, of buoyant nature, impulsive, 
loving, yet strangely lonely, was affianced as the bride of Louis, 
the grandson of Louis XV, heir-apparent to the throne of 
France. Maria Theresa of Austria, had arranged the marriage. ° 
Marie Antoinette, her daughter, never even dreamed of question- 
ing her mother’s decision. Her mother was her Empress. The 
childish heart of the little princess was dazzled with the anti- 
cipations of the splendours of Versailles and St. Cloud. 

Let us consider for a moment the prospective bridegroom, 
Louis, Dauphin of France. Mild, bashful, singularly destitute 
of all passions, cold of temperament, a man who feels not the 
power of temptation, yet a man of exceeding courage of a passive 
kind. Absolutely fearless as far as himself is concerned, Louis 
paid little attention to the arrangements for his marriage. The 
ugliest of princesses would have been accepted by this phleg- 
matic prince with the same quiet urbanity as the loveliest of 
her kind. He was that rara avis, a man entirely insensible to 
the charms of female beauty—a fitting husband for a high- 
spirited girl of vivacious and passionate temperament! Never 
was marriage so unsuited. | 

The court of France at this time, for all its apparent refine- 
ment, was corrupt and vicious. Du Barri was the favourite of 
the reigning king—a beautiful, ignorant, insolent creature, who 
in the after years died, shrieking, on the scaffold. The King’s 
daughters had been educated in a convent, though at twelve 
years of age they did not know their letters. They disliked the 
Austrian alliance from the first. Paris, however, went mad 
over the fresh young beauty of Marie Antoinette. The whole 
city was in a delirium of pleasure. Triumphal arches every- 
where. Acclamations from hundreds of thousands. Flowers 
thrown beneath the feet of the horses of her coach ; illuminations, 
addresses, the rhymes of poets, the wild praises of journalists. 
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As the bride sat at her marriage entertainment in the great 
salon of the Tuilleries, the shouts of the people thronging the 
gardens brought her to the balcony. The assemblage fell into 
silence at the sight of her radiant young beauty. - “‘ What a 
concourse,” cried the little bride. ‘‘ Madame,” one replied, 
“they are all lovers.” 

And yet—and yet—it was these same lovers—but we must 
wait. 

That day, the day of the nuptials, Fate laid her gloomy hand 
on the young couple. An arrangement for a brilliant display 
of fireworks had been made at the Place Louis XV. Human 
beings were crowded together. There was not room for a fly 
much less a human foot. People stood on scaffoldings, on 
stands. Everyone was applauding, the great streams of coloured 
fire were shooting upwards, when suddenly there came an ex- 
ceeding bright flame—a spreading sheet of it—a wild cry, and 
down go the scaffoldings enveloped in flames. Rockets filled 
the air, mines exploded, fireworks fell on the ladies’ dresses ; 
fire seemed to rain from heaven. Horses maddened with terror, 
reared, plunged and dashed panic-stricken into the heart of the 
crowd. The shrieks of the dying reached the ears of the young 
bride whose carriage was just approaching. They turned the 
royal horses and fled. The bride and bridegroom subsequently 
sent their whole income for the year to the surviving mourners. 

But it is said Marie Antoinette never to her last day forgot 
those awful, those fateful moments. 

We must hasten. Marie Antoinette could not understand 
the severe etiquette of the court of France. Her tutor, Abbé 
de Vermond, had taken care of this. She fretted exceedingly 
at the adamantine inflexibility of her lady of honor, the Countess 
of Noailles, whom she dubbed, in a reckless moment, ‘“ Madame 
Etiquette.” In this act of mere girlish buoyancy, she made an 
enemy for life. She still followed the customs of the court of 
Vienna, and this still further irritated the temper of the French 
court ladies. Their gallants, encouraged by them, frequently 
laughed shghtingly at the eccentricities of the Austrian. Louis, 
of cold temperament, paid little attention to his bride; he 
preferred to study the making of locks and keys. The young 
couple lived mostly at Versailles. Here everything was of the 
utmost splendour and luxury. In the Little Trianon, built on- 
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ginally for du Barri, Marie Antoinette spent her happiest hours. 
Here, attired in a simple morning gown, she would walk un- 
attended in the gardens, plucking the flowers, happy in her 
innocent pleasures. About this time she began to find out the 
intrigues and jealousies of court life; she heard something of 
the amusement of the wits at her expense. Here she shed many 
a secret tear. She could not understand why she was not more 
loved, she who had never injured anybody. Here, in this 
lovely spot, the first cloud—no bigger than a man’s hand— 
began to lower over the beautiful head of the young girl. 

Louis XV lay dying. Where were his courtiers, his 
favourites? De Pompadour, du Barri, on whom he had in eight 
years lavished more than ten millions of dollars—dollars squeezed 
from the throats of the peasants. Not one here in a chamber 
of the Little Trianon, this midnight of May roth, 1774. The 
King of France is alone. His face swollen, distorted—his 
eyes blind, a mass of corruption from small-pox, he lies alone. 
Two old women look in on him now and then. There is 
a lamp in the window. Courtiers see the flickering light from 
a distant window. When it goes out, the life of the monarch 
of France will have gone, too. Carriages are waiting in many 
courtyards. Asthe bells of Paris toll twelve, the light goes out, 
One of the old women has extinguished it. To horse everybody 
to welcome the new sovereign and his queen. Spurs jingle, 
carriages rattle noisily over the pavements. Le ros est mort— 
vive le roi / 

Then came the coronation. Marie Antoinette—no longer 
Maria, which hath a foreign tinge—is Queen of France. Popu- 
larity foratime. Great fétes. Magnificent jewels. The people 
in the country are beginning to grumble. Prices go up, taxes 
come down, heavily. There are cabals and intrigues. The 
Queen is closely watched. Once, when going to the theatre, 
her carriage breaks down, and she continues her journey in a 
common cabriolet. What comments; what whisperings of 
scandal; what calumnies! The Queen has been at a rendezvous! 
The vulgar papers were filled with doubtful jokes. 

Then, at last, came children. The first—a little daughter— 
that poor little princess, whose early years were spent under 
the shadow of the guillotine. Then a son, the Dauphin who 
died, and later the wretched child, also Dauphin, whose frightful 
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fate no woman may read without tears. At about the time of 
the death of the first son came the affair of the Diamond Neck- 
lace. This affair caused more venom and rancour towards Marie 
Antoinette than any other incident of her reign. Talleyrand 
temarked : ‘‘ Mind that miserable affair of the necklace, I 
should be nowise surprised if it should overturn the French 
monarchy.” 

The rights of that story will never be known. Before her 
children were born Marie Antoinette loved dress and jewels. 
Afterwards she grew to care less about them, and at the time 
of the necklace she was indifferent to anything of the kind. The 
story is too well known to need repetition here. Suffice it that 
the Queen was blamed for extravagance while the country 
was labouring under difficulties. She had plenty of enemies, 
“the Austrian.” Stories to her disadvantage were carefully 
distributed. Clouds began to lower heavily. 

The year 1789 came. The great mass of the people, mad- 
dened by centuries of oppression, by sight and knowledge of 
royal expenditure, of moneys wasted on miserable favourites, 
began to grumble. These grumblings grew into thunderous 
warnings. Mobs began to gather on the corners of Paris. The 
King, surprised out of his calm, encompassed his palaces with 
“loyal” troops. Then came an uprising—the raid upon the 
Bastille, the first spilling of blood—the mad rage of the populace. 
“The Austrian ” had brought it all about. The rabble, the 
women especially, detested her, this foreigner foisted on them 
as Queen. Louis, the King, was never for a moment terrified. 
Marie Antoinette appealed to him to fly while it was time, yet 
her own spirit became more brave, more noble, She was suffering 
for her children. The haughty Austrian blood in her knew no 
fear. She appeared on the balcony when they called for her. 
She saw them put the red cap on the head of the King—and 
never made a sign. Finally, came the flight in the big foolish 
yellow coach to Varennes. Too late! That night, when the 
toyal carriage was stopped, when the Queen appealed to the wife 
of the Mayor of the town, beseeching her as a mother to permit 
them to escape, that night, sitting on a bale of goods in the 
grocer’s shop at Varennes, all the beauty and youth of Marie 
Antoinette left her. In that one night her auburn hair had 
turned white. In that one night her heart and hopes were 
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broken. That was the real execution of Marie Antoinette. 
They could only kill her body after that. 

_ Then came the ignominious return, when those poor royal 
Creatures were assailed by every obscenity and brutality that 
may come from an enraged mob, the imprisonment in the Temple, 
the execution of Louis, the separation of Marie Antoinette from 
her children, her squalid life in a squalid cell, her we trial, 
and her execution. 

On the morning of the r4th of October, 1793, a jailer’s 
daughter brought a white robe, a white handkerchief, and a 
little white cap bound with black ribbon into the most foul 
and dismal prison of Paris. An apparently old woman was 
lying on a wretched pallet. It was a cold and foggy morning, 
and the hoarse voice of a soldier on duty inside the cell, called 
on the prisoner to rise. She gotupfeebly. The jailer’s daughter 
dressed her in the white robe, spread the handkerchief about her 
shoulders, placed the little cap on her white hair, and bound 
it there with the black ribbon. 

Without, all Paris seemed to have gathered. The King 
had been escorted to the scaffold in a close carriage. The 
great assemblage of people preserved silence as he passed through 
the streets. Not so this morning, when the Widow Capet, 
once Marie Antoinette of France, was to go out to her death. 
A car, like a common hay cart, was waiting, an open cart, 
guarded only by a rude rail. 

A posse of female furies, with their knitting in their hands, 
surrounded this rude cart. “Down with the Austrian!” 
they cried, as a frail figure in white stepped from La Concietgerie. 
Her hands were tied behind her back. She was pushed into 
the cart. There was no seat there. There was no companion of 
any sort, but the driver. The Queen of France stood up alone. 
The jolting of the cart threw her from side to side. Her cap 
fell half over her face. Her grey hair separated from its fasten- 
ings and blinded her. Her whole appearance was that of a 
disordered elderly woman being led to judgment. She made 
desperate efforts to retain her dignity. She rocked violently 
from side to side. She could do nothing to help herself. Every 
contumely possible was heaped upon her. “ These are not your 
cushions of the Trianon,” shouted the furies. They stopped the 
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cart for a moment opposite to the Tuilleries. Marie Antoinette 
shook her grey locks from her faded eyes, straightened her once 
Imperial figure, and looked long at the scene of her former 
triumphs. At that moment she heard no word of clamour about 
her ; the jeers fell unheeded on her ears. She had lost all. She 
had known the venom of scandal and calumny. It wasallover. 
She was past suffering. A slow tear rolled from her faded eye 
down her cheeks, and fell upon the floor of the cart which jolted 
rudely on. A few more turns and the knife of the guillotine 
glittered in the early sunshine. She looked at it. She was in- 
sensible to her dishonoured appearance, her crumpled and faded 
garments. Her last prayer was one of agony. But as she rose 
from her knees the royal blood in her asserted itself. A noble 
spirit animated her little weak body. Once again the proud 
fire flashed in her eye. Her lip took on its haughty curve, then 
trembled into tenderness. 
_ “ Adieu, adieu, my children! I go to join your father.” 

The great knife fell. The executioner seized the severed 
head and held it aloft. The grey hair had fallen as a veil over 
the face. He swept it aside. One wild shout—Vive la 
Republique /—and the awful tragedy was over. 

There was not one expression of kindly feeling ; there was 
nothing but wild exhilaration. France was free at last! Verily 
through the baptism of blood. 

Into the loose pine coffin they threw the remains of the 
loveliest, the proudest queen France ever knew, and then was 
entered upon the records of the Church of La Madeleine this 
item :— 

“ For the coffin of Widow Capet, seven francs.” 


[ r61 ] 


TRE LAND OF ERIN 


In the land of Erin there are pleasant valleys, 
Where the scented violets long and early blow ; 
Where the golden sunshine in the evening dallies, 
Loath from leaf and blossom, shrub and tree to go. 
There the brooks keep singing songs both gay and tender, 
As in light and shadow swift or slow they run, 
Past the swaying grasses, and the willows slender, 
And the yellow sedges open to the sun. 


There are hills in Erin famed in song and story, 
Where the purple heather lures the busy bees ; 
Where the ivy garlands ruins old and hoary 
That awaken bitter and sweet memories. 
To these ruins swallows hasten, home returning 
From the tropic splendours o’er the lone blue sea, 
Heart sick for cool breezes, and the gorses burning, 
And the merry blackbird’s joyous minstrelsy. 


In the land of Erin men are true and loyal, 
Beauteous are the women both in hall and cot. 
In this land the stranger finds a welcome royal ; 
This land by its exiles is forgotten not. 
Vale, and glade, and mountain still fresh beauties showing, 
Kindly men and women north, south, east, and west ; 
Skies soft, blue, and tender, streams, like silver, blowing 
Make this land of Erin of all lands the best. 


MAGDALEN ROCK. 


EDWARD KELLY, S.J. 
A FEW NOTES IN REMEMBRANCE 


IT. 


HESE notes are resumed on the 7th of February, the 
first anniversary of Father Edward Kelly’s death. The 
February issue of this magazine contained no reference 

to him except in the first two “ Pigeonhole Paragraphs,” at page 
115, which gave a few minute particulars, and are now referred 
to for the sake of some who would be reluctant to miss anything, 
however slight, about their venerated friend. 

The firstZinstalment of this unconventional account of am 
uneventful career reached the end of Edward Kelly’s school- 
days. That is a momentous epoch in a youth’s career—the 
parting of the ways, where one turning may lead to Jerusalem 
and another to Jericho, just as in our excellent metropolitan 
tram system an almost imperceptible divergence will determine 
whether the terminus is to be Clonskeagh or Terenure. But this 
is too trivial an illustration of a solemn subject. Beside the 
personal destiny of the one gifted soul with whom the choice 
lay, how many souls had their higher interests involved in the 
choice of a state of life made by Edward Kelly at the end of 
his Rhetoric year at Clongowes! Enquiries made in the only 
likely quarter have failed to procure for me any information 
as to the precise period when his Jesuit vocation declared itself. 
In the Summer of 1842 he was accepted as a candidate by 
Father Robert St. Leger, who was then, for the second time, 
Provincial—to give him a title which, strictly speaking, was 
first borne by Father Joseph Lentaigne eighteen years later, 
when Ireland became what is called a “ province ” of the Society, 
with its own Novitiate and its foreign mission, namely, the 
great Australian continent. As there was then no noviceship 
on Irish soil, the young recruit was sent for his training to 
Tronchiennes in Belgium, which he reached on the 23rd of 
October ; but he reckoned the feast of St. Raphael, the 24th, 
the first day of his religious life, as he often told a penitent of 
his whom on that day he conducted to the holy and happy 
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_ home where she is still preparing for the true home of Heaven 
—St. Mary’s Convent, Drumcondra, where the Sisters of Our 
Lady of Charity of Refuge carry on with God’s manifest blessing 
the noblest work of Christian charity. Each year, as that day 
came round, he reminded himself and his spiritual child of the 
grace granted to them on that day. Even on the 24th of October, 
1904, he telegraphed, “ Happy feast /—am coming.” But he did 
not come, and I think he never saw that beautiful convent again. 

After two happy years as a novice in Belgium, Edward Kelly 
was summoned home to Ireland, and appointed one of the 
professors at Clongowes. Of course, when he stood again on the 
sacred soil of Erin, his first duty, easy to discharge, was to give 
as much comfort as he could by his company to the good parents 
who had unselfishly given him up to God. Probably, in hearing 
sermons at St. Francis Xavier’s, her nearest church and now 
dearer to her because served by the elder brothers of her son, 
Mrs. Kelly sometimes suffered a distraction of which I heard 
another good mother accuse herself: “ Ah, my Stephen will do 
it much better when his turn comes.” But his turn never came.* 
_ Before Edward Kelly’s turn came for this particular kind of 
work he had done a great deal of solid work of other kinds. 
Through many years he taught all the classes in succession at 
Clongowes up to the highest. Some years indeed he filled the 
place of many professors, joining, for instance, to the Rhetoric 
class the class of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, in which 
last he was succeeded by Father Edward Kernan, who devoted 
himself exclusively to what had been only one of the other 
Father Edward’s many activities. Both he and his brother 
Thomas had a strong inclination and special aptitude for the 
study of physical science ; and in the case of the younger brother 
this taste would often betray itself even in the pulpit, in his 
choice of illustrations for spiritual subjects. In the catalogue 
of Irish Jesuits for the academic year which was already four 
months old on New Year’s Day, 1851, Edward Kelly, who had then 
been teaching for six years, appears on the staff of Clongowes 
Wood College as the first of the professors, followed by two 


* Stephen O’Donnell died in June, 1859, aged 24, a year after his 
Boviceship. He was the most brilliant of a band of clever youths whom 

O’Brien of Limerick gathered around him when founding the Young 
Men’s Society. Another was Father Isaac Moore, S.J., widely known in 
more than one country. 
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priests, Father Joseph Lentaigne and Father Joseph Dalton, 
and by four who were not yet priests, Alfred Murphy, Eugene 
Walsh (who died four years later), James Dalton, and John 
Duffy. Edward Kelly’s share of the school work that year was 
not only the classof Rhetoric but also Natural Philosophy and 
Higher Mathematics; and he also presided over the senior 
Debating Society. In this last capacity he must have received 
a letter which I remember reading long afterwards, in which his 
elder brother, William, suggested a vast number of interesting 
questions and problems from history that were suitable sub- 
jects for debate ; for in those days the debates were all of a 
strictly classical and academic character, far removed from all 
the interests and passions of contemporary ‘life, very unlike 
the exciting questions that are proposed for discussion nowadays 
in such associations, as far as I can judge from various college 
magazines on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Father Kelly was eminently successful in all his educational 
work, gaining the admiration and affection and the unbounded 
confidence of all his scholars year after year. 

“LL.D.” is not properly translated by ‘learned in the 
law,” but ‘‘ teacher of laws,” just as we say doctor divinitatis, not 
doctus. We can hardly be said to know anything unless we can 
teach it. Fichte and many others advise the earnest student 
to pay some one, if need be, for letting himself be taught by us 
what we are learning. Persons who study quite alone often 
mistake a vague shadowy acquaintance with a subject for real 
knowledge of it. An honest attempt to communicate their 
knowledge to others would show its limitations. Edward 
Kelly’s long term of work as master—work so conscientiously 
prepared and so efficiently performed—stored his mind with 
accurate learning of a very varied kind on which he could ever 
after draw most readily and securely. 

But after training so many young scholars he was himself 
to become a scholar again. His long course of philosophy and 
theology was gone through with the same quiet energy and 
thoroughness that marked his discharge of every duty. His 
theological studies were made in North Wales, at the beautiful 
college of St. Beuno’s,* overlooking the Vale of Clwyd, which 


_. ° The reader may like to know that the first syllable of this holy 
Bishop’s name is pronounced like the verb “ to buy.” Clwyd = Cloo-id. 
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runs up from the sea at Rhyl to St. Asaph and Denbigh. 
Among his professors were two of his countrymen, Father 
Edmund O’Reilly and Father Daniel Jones. One of his fellow- 
students tells me that Edward Kelly was the most gifted of all 
the band, beloved and respected by all for his great qualities 
of head and heart. As usual, before the end of his course he 
was ordained priest on the 23rd of September, 1855, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Brown, Bishop of Newport and Menevia ; and 
after his full course of theological studies was finished with 
great distinction, he*made his Tertianship, that is, a third year of 
novitiate as a final spiritual training for the mature work of life. 
This year was spent at Notre Dame de Liesse, near what is still, 
I hope, the great Catholic city of Lyons, in France. His travel- 
ling companion and one of his associates there was Father 
Henry Rorke, a clever and genial man, much less esthetic in 
his tastes than his kinsman and namesake before mentioned, 
from whom he was generally distinguished by being called 
Father Harry. When the two young priests were “ doing” Paris, 
passing a church, Father Edward said to Father Harry : “ Shall 
we go in here?” “ Ah, no, Mister; they are all the same.” 
A surfeit of art and architecture and of sight-seeing in general, 
is more tiresome than travellers like to confess. 

Before the tertius annus probationis was more than half-way 
through, Father Kelly was summoned home to be the first 
Rector of the house of the Society of Jesus in Limerick, to 
which they were invited by the Bishop, Dr. John Ryan. He 
entrusted the Jesuits with the charge of St. Munchin’s College, 
which had hitherto been conducted by the Rev. Michael Malone 
and the Rev. Thomas Browne, two priests of the diocese, men 
of great ability. | 

At this point the narrator changes from a testis auritus into 
a testis oculatus, an eye-witness ; for the day after he ended his 
noviceship by taking the vows of religion in the domestic chapel 
of St. Francis Xavier's, Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin, he was 
sent to Limerick to help in the school which was not yet opened 
under the new auspices. Another of the “ founders ” was the 
Rev. Edmund Hogan, who had already begun those researches 
into the ancient language and history of Ireland which he has 
“ever since pursued with quiet devotion and with rich results. 
He is sure to be heard of often again ; but not so Father Peter 
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runs up from the sea at Rhyl to St. Asaph and Denbigh. 
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Edmund O’Reilly and Father Daniel Jones.: One of his fellow- 
students tells me that Edward Kelly was the most gifted of all 
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after his full course of theological studies was finished with 
great distinction, he*made his Tertianship, that is, a third year of 
novitiate as a final spiritual training for the mature work of life. 
This year was spent at Notre Dame de Liesse, near what is still, 
I hope, the great Catholic city of Lyons, in France. His travel- 
ling companion and one of his associates there was Father 
Henry Rorke, a clever and genial man, much less æsthetic in 
his tastes than his kinsman and namesake before mentioned, 
from whom he was generally distinguished by being called 
Father Harry. When the two young priests were “ doing ” Paris, 
passing a church, Father Edward said to Father Harry : “ Shall 
we go in here?” “ Ah, no, Mister; they are all the same.” 
A surfeit of art and architecture and of sight-seeing in general, 
is more tiresome than travellers like to confess. 

Before the tertius annus probationis was more than half-way 
through, Father Kelly was summoned home to be the first 
Rector of the house of the Society of Jesus in Limerick, to 
which they were invited by the Bishop, Dr. John Ryan. He 
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which had hitherto been conducted by the Rev. Michael Malone 
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Foley, one of Father Kelly’s most useful and most devoted co- 
adjutors, whose name I am glad to link with his, for he was a 
holy man of solid judgment and learning hidden a good deal 
by his great humility and reticence. 

A playful domestic muse once described him as 


Orthodox of speech, 
Impetuously cautious, 
Austerely kind, save when a breach 
Of logic proves too nauseous. 


And indeed he was a keen reasoner, dubbed by one of his ad- 
versaries in a metaphysical tilt as la raison pure. But withal 
so quiet and so low-voiced that Dr. George Butler, Dr. Ryan’s 
successor as Bishop of Limerick, once remarked that, whereas 
there were three degrees of loudness of tone prescribed at the 
Altar, Father Foley’s voice at its highest pitch hardly reached 
the lowest of the three. 

Father Kelly’s best helper, however, has still to be named. 
In the difficulties and anxieties of the new foundation he received 
support that no other could have given, from his younger 
brother Thomas, who for this purpose interrupted his course of 
theology at Laval, in France. He was not yet a priest, but 
was ordained at Maynooth at the following Pentecost. The 
sacred text about the strength of a brother helped by a brother 
was verified very emphatically in this fraternal partnership. 

The first home of the Society of Jesus in Limerick was not, 
as at present, Crescent House, in the centre—acquired some years 
later—but the house at the right-hand corner, as one, coming 
up George Street, faces Hogan’s fine statue of O'Connell. 
This corner house had before been a bank, and has since been 
a convent. The scene of the priestly ministrations of the 
Fathers was the drawing-room on the second floor with the 
adjoining rooms thrown into it as far as possible. The Church 
of the Sacred Heart was not built till Father Edward had been 
succeeded by his brother Thomas, the best substitute that could 
be found for him. 

The old Bishop, Dr. Ryan, a keen observer and a shrewd 
judge of character, had a high esteem for the young Rector of 
St. Munchin’s College, and showed always the greatest confie 
dence in him. Father Kelly was fond of repeating some of his 
quaint remarks. When the Provincial, Father Lentaigne, paid 
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us a second visit, he of course went to Park House to pay 
his respects to his Lordship. ‘ Well, sir, you’re not dead yet, 
I see.” “Oh, no, my Lord, I’m in excellent health, thank 
God.” “I mean you're not officially dead—you're still Pro- 
vincial.”{ ‘Oh, that would be a happy death, my Lord.” 
“That is a very proper thing for you to say, sir, but I don’t 
believe a word of it.” | 
Father Kelly soon won the love and respect of the people of 

Limerick, and formed friendships that were to last till death. 
Within his small community he attached all hearts closely to 
himself by his unselfish concern for their comfort and happiness, 
lightening their burden by the large share of work that he 
claimed for himself. I have often applied to him, especially 
in this part of his life, the terse eulogium pronounced by Tacitus 
or Suetonius on some Roman general, dux consilio, manu miles, 
“ guiding his troops by his skill and knowledge, and at the same 
time doing personally the work of a brave private soldier.” 
+ I will venture to recall an instance of his kindness and 
thoughtfulness. The summer of 1859, the first summer in 
Limerick, brought round in July the birthday of the youngest 
of his subjects, at that time the only one not a priest. The 
insignificant anniversary was not allowed to pass unnoticed, 
but was honoured by festive fare at the round table which 
sufficed for a community of less than half a dozen. The re- 
cipient of this unwonted honour gave thanks soon after in a 
poem which, though long, has some right to be quoted here, 
as it contains a description of the subject of this sketch. It is 
called “ A Birthday in Religion,” and it begins thus :— 

I feel it hard and very hard to hold 

The world grows wicked as the world grows old, 

Through many a changeful year I’ve breathed its air, 

And found it ever genial, bracing, fair. 

But ah ! my lot has been a special choice ; 

Not all can lift to heaven eo glad a voice— 

A gladsome voice, yet broken by sweet tears 

Of grateful wonder at the happy years 

My soul hath known. Not all are forced to cry 

How strange, how strange that I, yea, such as I 

: Should be so fondly tracked from hour to hour, 

Uaworthy trophy of God’s pitying power ! 

For which of all the changes of my fate 

But whispers of a love too good, too great 
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For any save the only Great and Good ? 

Vainly my stubborn heart had long withstood 

The onset of those graces till at last, 

Like impious Julian when the fight was past 

Writhing in death upon the Persian sod, 

The cry leaped forth, ‘‘ Oh ! Thou hast won, my God |” 


This exordium is too general and too long; but now comes 


the pertinent passage which alone can put in a claim to be 
quoted in the present context :— 


Nor ’mid the graces lavished on me, least 

I prize the providence which, soon as ceased 
The blessed bondage of the Novice, set 

Over the novice (novice then and yet) 

A master, father, brother, friend so kind, 
So strong, so gentle, wise, unselfish—blind 
To others’ faults, keen-sighted for his own— 
Duty by labours, not by precepts shown— 
That grave good nature which so many bless, 
That wise facility in smiling Yes, 

Able betimes so kind a No to smile 

As doth refusal of its pang beguile. 


The young poet has not yet ended his act of thanksgiving, 
but I may interrupt him at this point to show how this last 
couplet was forestalled by Father Nepveu, a French Jesuit, 
who lived in the second half of the seventeenth century. The 
description of Father Kelly’s manner of refusing a request may 
be illustrated by a parallel passage quoted from Nepveu in the 
appendix to Father Palma’s treatise on the Particular Examen, 
published in English by Burns & Oates, in 1873. He enumerates 
eleven defects, contrary to meekness, and the last of these 1s, 
“ to fail to express our sorrow when we cannot reasonably accede 
to the demands of others, and to soften the rigour of refusal by 
kindliness of manner.” Sometimes we feel aggrieved as if we 
were put in a false position by a request which we think ought 
not to be addressed to us. We resent being placed in the 
necessity of returning what seems an ungracious answer, and this 
resentment betrays itself in the additional ungraciousness of 
our tone and manner. Still more when we feel that we ought 
to grant the request—alms or favour, or whatever else it may 
be—and our guilty conscience transfers the punishment we 
ourselves deserve on to another by the peevishness of our 
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refusal. We need not carry our suavity quite so far as Father 
Alfred Murphy, S.J., of amiable memory, who was once over- 
heard saying to a poor mendicant, “ It’s very kind. of you to 
ask me, ma'am ”—but we must try to give with such grace 
and good taste as will add greatly to the value and agreeableness 
of the gift ; and we must mitigate the pain of refusal by thought- 
ful tact and by a kindly spirit, look, and tone. The gentle, 
holy, and refined Aubrey de Vere has set us a good example of 
a kind No :— 


Speak to the end, poor orphan! I 
Am poor, thou canst not poorer be ; 

But, having nought to give thee, why 
That nothing give ungraciously ? 


We are told that in Spain the formulary for refusing an alms 
to a beggar is this : Perdone usted per Dios, hermano. “ Forgive 
me, brother, for the love of God.” At any rate let us not refuse 
gruffly and almost angrily, even if we cannot act on the admoni- 
tion of St. Augustine: Date omnibus, ne cus non dederitis ipse 
sit Christus. ‘‘ Give to all, lest he whom you refuse should be 
Christ Himself.” 

Our layer of prose is now of sufficient thickness, and we may 
listen to the rest of this unduly prolonged echo of July 13th, 


1859. 


Ah! timid Muse, despise thee as they may, 

Thou yet enablest this mute heart to say 

Things that would sound more tasteless still in prose. | 

My birthday thanks might glibly, had I chose, 

Have trickled out amid the fruit and wine— 

Such “ acts of hope ” were never in my line, 

Unless to turn an artless rhyme or two 

When some rare courtesy has pierced me through, 

For who but you, kind Father, could array 

Our board in honour of my natal day ? 

Not one of all the twenty-five hath e’er 

Been graced with such observance anywhere s 

E’en in those early days which slid away 

Close on the marge of our dear northern bay, 

Nor yet when under Neillsbrook’s summer shade 

On Lough Neagh’s bank the freed collegian strayed, 

While groups of laughing angels gambolled round, 

Than whom none kinder out of heaven are found. 
VoL. xxx1v—No. 3)3.- M 
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Than whom none kinder ? Kinder still are here, 
Friends still more patient, surer, more sincere : 
For here are ties that death but faster binds, 
Hearts more devoted still and richer minds. 
Thus he with father, brother, friend, who parts 
A hundred-fold of helping hands and hearts 

In this life wins, and in the next oh! what ? 
Yet (God forgive me if He blames the thought) 
I owe I cannot vehemently sigh 

To go and spend my next birthday on high. 

At six or sixty, not midway between, 

But better fall full ripe than plucked off green. 
For ’tis our hope and prayer that each fresh year 
That God may let us live and labour here. 

May each pass quietly and each improve 

Our lot eternal in the Home above. 

Well, short or long, we must not dare to ask, 

But do our best at each day’s petty task ; 

To us the gain, to God the praise be given, 

And may each birthday find our souls more ripe for heaven. 


I hope that this quotation, long as it is, will not be con- 
sidered irrelevant; for, beside the direct references to Father 
Kelly, the whole tone and atmosphere of the piece show what 
sort of government the writer lived under. Forty years later, 
November 27th, 1899, Father Kelly referred to these “ dear 
old verses of our Limerick days ” :— 

“I have been long haunted with the reproachful conscious- 
ness that I omitted to write when I received from your thought- 
ful hands the copy of the Idyls of Killowen—made so touching 
by your allusion in the blank leaf to the place found for the dear 
old verses of the Limerick days—happy Limerick days, I think 
I may say, certainly such for me. Forgive me and please take 
this belated, and in every way inadequate, word as if it had 
been said in better time.” 

Though the beautiful Church of the Sacred Heart was not 
opened, as I have said, till 1868, Father Kelly preached fre- 
quently on his own premises and in the churches of the city, 
I have preserved a copy I made at the time of his notes for a 
sermon for the Christian Brothers, then directed ably by Brother 
J. P. Walsh. This may be printed hereafter. The first Lent 
after the opening of St. John’s Cathedral, the Administrator, 
Father Michael Fitzgerald—a man of great ability and great 
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zeal, who would have done much for God if consumption had 
not already marked him as its victim—engaged the young 
Rector of St. Munchin’s to give a course of sermons on devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, on all the Fridays of that Lent. I followed 
them all most carefully, and I have never heard or read anything 
so satisfactory on the subject. Dr. Fitzgerald urged very ear- 
nestly that these discourses should be preserved as a book; 
and it is a pity that he did not carry his point. I may hereafter 
try to disinter some notes of this admirable series. 
Early in this sketch mention was made of a nine-year old 
Laurence Kelly, who died on the 3rd of May, 1835, and was 
the first tenant of the family grave in Glasnevin. His father 
and namesake (if that be a proper use of the word) joined him 
there after many years, dying on the 4th of January, 1860, 
aged sixty-seven years. His sons solaced his dying hours as 
often as they could, spending most of the night sometimes in 
travelling to Dublin after their hard day’s work in Limerick. 
To be near them in her desolation, their mother lived for some- 
time in Limerick, where I had the happiness of knowing her ;. 
and there survives a curious little indication of the impression 
she made upon me. After I had left Limerick, and spent three 
years between Wales and France, I chanced to read a speech 
which Theodore Jouffroy made to the pupils of the Collége 
Charlemagne. Though he was only thirty-nine when he died, 
he spoke of himself as an old man. ‘‘ Of the two sides of the 
mountain of life, my dear pupils, you know one only, the side 
you are climbing up: it is sunny, it is beautiful, it is full of 
perfume like the springtime. You cannot see the other side- 
with its melancholy aspect, the pale sun that lights it up, the 
icy shore that it ends in. If we have a sorrowful countenance 
—st nous avons le front triste, etc.” At this point, I interrupted 
M. Jouffroy to deny that old people had always łe front triste ; 
and the two that I thought of as a refutation of the philosopher’s 
statement, were Father Robert Haly, S.J., and Edward Kelly’s. 
mother. She was indeed a most cheerful, amiable, and attrac- 
tive lady, worthy of the devotion lavished on her by her sons. 
She survived her husband six years, dying on the 17th of March, 
1866. ‘‘ No St. Patrick’s Day passed for many years that Father- 
Edward did not come with a basket of flowers for his mother’s 
grave.” So writes Mr. J. K. O’Connell, the Superintendent. 
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of Glasnevin Cemetery, in a letter which may be further quoted 
before its proper time :— 


“ Father Edward was the sunshine of the poor funerals he 
attended, and the strength and support of all in the hour of 
need. After my long experience I cannot recall any priest 
who attended an equal number of funerals, especially of the poor. 
No pen could describe the loss his death has been to the desti- 
tute and lonely, whose wants he ever attended to.” 


Happily his death was far ahead at the point we have reached ; 
and even the reference to his mother’s death has been made 
prematurely ; for in our narrative Father Edward Kelly is still 
occupying the first post that he filled after his ordination, as 
“Superior of the Jesuits working in Limberick. In August, 
1864, he resigned the reins of office into the very capable hands 
of his most fitting successor, his brother, Father Thomas. During 
all his Limerick life Father Edward’s devotedness to duty, his 
unwearying kindness, and all his noble qualities of heart and 
head, had won the affectionate esteem of all classes of the 
citizens of Limerick, who have never forgotten him. His 
remembrance of them was vivid and tender to the last. One of 
the two survivors of the original Limerick community was 
hapily inspired to write a letter of loving allegiance to his first 
Rector on St. Edward’s Day, October 13th, 1904, not thinking 
that it was his last opportunity of paying sucha homage. Father 
Edward wrote in reply :—‘ Your kind and faithful letter was 
very, very welcome. The remembrances out of which it came 
are to me very dear and very sweet, though they have their in- 
gredient of sadness. I find myself thinking sometimes that there 
were not many happier families in the Compagnie at home and 
abroad, than that little group in the ‘ corner house ’—were not 
then, nor have been since. . . . It is all a long way back. We 
were all very young and very bright. God bless you.” That 
was the last word that passed between the first Rector of Limerick 
and the youngest of his subjects. It was a good word to end 
with. Is there in all literature a brighter or more amiable story 


than the one* that ends with these words, “ And, as Tiny Tim 
said, God bless us every one ” ? 


i (To be continued.) 


* Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol.” 
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I. Innocencies. A Book of Verse. By Katharine Tynan. 
London: A. H. Bullen; Dublin: Maunsel & Co., Ltd. (Price 
3s. Ód.) | 4 

We have placed together half a dozen volumes of verse to 
which we intended to devote a good deal of space; but this is 
impossible in our present issue. Several of these volumes belong 
to the Vigo Cabinet Series (Elkin Mathews, Vigo Street, London). 
Larger than all these together is the volume containing The 
Three Resurrections and the Triumph of Maeve, by Miss Eva 
Gore Booth, who has already proved herself to be far above 
the clever and agreeable writers of verse so numerous nowadayse. 
But the truest and most attractive poetry of the new year is 
Mrs. Hinkson’s Isnocencies, which is. full of music and tender- 
ness. Many readers, mothers especially, will find it more 
attractive than any other of the many volumes of poetry that 
Katharine Tynan has given us. If we could quote samples, 
they would probably be, “ The Meeting,” “ The Sick Child,” 
and in another mood “ To the Mother ’’—in another mood, 
for this is not the mother who fills the rest of the book, but 
Ireland. We still regret that one who has such a command 
of rhyme and rhythm indulges deliberately, now and then, in 
rhymes that remind one of Mrs. Browning. 

2. Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Hardy, M.A., D.Litt. 
London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Hardy, who is a Fellow and tutor of Jesus College, 
Oxford, dedicates his work to his pupils past and present. Only 
very mature pupils can appreciate the book which has the 
appearance of a schoolbook, but in reality is a collection of 
very learned historical essays, many of which appeared in the 
English Historical Review. Out of sixteen essays the first ten 
are a second edition of the work entitled, Christiansty and the 
Roman Government. The six additional essays are on cognate 
subjects. They are all marked by solid and exact learning, 
and deserve to be described (by a phrase which Mr. Hardy 
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applies to the writings of three others), as ‘‘ notable contributions 
to the scientific study of Roman History.” 

3. The Priest in the Pulpit. A Manual of Homiletics and 
Catechetics. By the Rev. Boniface Luebbermann. New York : 
Benziger. (Price 6s. net.) 

The title page informs us that this work has been adapted 
from the German of the Rev. Ignatius Shuech, O.S.B., by the 
Rev. Boniface Luebbermann, who is one of the professors at 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati. Father Shuech taught 
Pastoral Theology for more than thirty years with great success 
in a German seminary. The present work is only the first 
part of a treatise which he published with the title Pastoral 
Theology, which has gone through twelve editions in the original 
German. The Acta Pontificia, published every month in Rome, 
has pronounced Father Shuech’s work to be the best of its kind. 
“ There is none better suited to our times, none that shows 
maturer judgment or furnishes more reliable information.” 

4. The Manchester Guardian in its review of the Life of Sir 
John Gilbert, says of the book that it “ has the style and taste 
which have for many years made the writings of Rosa Mulholland 
popular ; ” and it says of the subject of the book, ‘“‘ he was in 
truth the founder of what is spoken of as the Gaelic Revival. 
His purpose is disclosed in his own words :`‘ One day to come 
they (the Irish people) will wake up and look round for the 
authentic facts of their history, and I will work while I live 
to provide for that day.’ All his works were, and were intended 
to be, the materials for the chapters of such an Irish history 
as has not yet been written.” 

5. Messrs. Burns & Oates—it is unnecessary to add their 
address, 28 Orchard Street, London—are doing excellent service 
to Catholic literature by bringing out cheap reprints of good 
books. One of the most important of these is The Throne of 
the Fisherman, the fifth volume of Zhe Formation of Christen- 
dom, by the late Mr. Thomas William Allies. This great and 
solidly learned work is reissued in independent volumes, price 
five shillings each. The stores of accurate erudition laid up in 
them are made more accessible by the admirable table of contents 
which almost renders the full index at the end unnecessary. 
For half-a-crown we have the new edition of In the Brave Days 
of Old, Historical Sketches of the Elizabethan Persecution,‘ by 
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Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Wonderful for sixpence each are 
the new translation of The Spiritual Combat, and the new edition 
of the Visis to the Blessed Sacrament, which Cardinal Wiseman 
wrote when he was only Vicar-Apostolic of the London District. 
Perhaps this little book has done more for God’s glory and his 
own happiness than his more learned and dignified books from 
the Horae Syrsacae onwards. | 

6. The great Music Publishers, Novello & Co., of London 
and New York, have sent us a large collection of their recent 
publications: ‘‘ Six Morceaux de Salon pour violon et piano, 
par Carl Bohm,” each Is. 6d.; three musical plays for children, - 
“ The Bee Queen,” “The Court Card,” and “The Babes in 
the Wood,” for two, three, and four sixpences respectively ; 
Choral Society Vocalisation, Instructions and Exercises in Voice- 
training, by J. Stainer, four parts, sixpence each ; Score-reading 
Exercises by Emily Daymond, price Is. 6d.; and A Garland of 
Songs for Children, price Sixpence. It isa pity that worthy words 
have so seldom been wedded to music. Writer and composer 
are not often so well matched as in the partnership between 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The most important of these items are the six excellent 
pieces for violin and piano by Carl Bohm. As regards the print- 
ing, we do not remember to have seen music more clearly and 
beautifully set forth for each of the two instruments employed. 
Violinists will find a great advantage in having the entire violin 
part for each piece confined to the two inside pages, without 
any turning over of the leaf. The changes, also, of keys, the 
repetitions, the expression of light and shade, are admirably 
indicated. We have nothing but praise for the technical skill 
shown in the harmonies of the piano accompaniments, and the 
musical form, the tuneful mechanism throughout the whole 
series. Perhaps the Sarabande, the Valse Study, and the 
Capriccio Finale will give the greatest pleasure. It may be 
well to notice two misprints. A flat is inserted for a sharp in 
the key signatures of the last six lines of the violin part of the 
Capriccio Finale ; and crochets are substituted for quavers in 
the seventh bar of the fifth page of the piano part of the same 
composition. 

7. The Lay of the Wee Brown Hen, by W. H. Shepheard 
Walwyn (Longmans & Co.), is a very artistic present for the 
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little ones, and half-a-crown is a small price to pay for so dainty 
a work of art. But the books that the author has published, 
and the societies whose initials follow his name, show that he 


is a naturalist rather than a poet ; and his photographs by which | 


the splendid smooth pages are illustrated are far better than 
the amabcean rhymes with which the white hen and the wee 
brown wren pelt one another. 

8. The January Number of the Cekic Review (Edinburgh, 
published by Norman MacLeod, price 2s. 6d.) is No. 7 of this 
valuable and interesting periodical, of which Miss E. C. Car- 
michael is the very competent editor. It deserves support from 
all who sympathise with the movement for the revival of Gaelic 
literature and speech. A kindred periodical is the Ulster Journal 
of Archeelogy, brought out admirably at Belfast, by M'‘Caw, 
Stephenson, & Orr, Ltd., Linenhall Works. The quarterly part, 
published in January, 1906, is full of valuable antiquarian lore. 
It begins the twelfth volume of this magazine which will be of 
priceless worth for the Celtic scholar of the future. 

g. We feel a keen interest in the many college magazines 
that cross our path. One that we never saw before is St. Atdan's 
College Record, which is published at Grahamstown, South 
Africa. No. 7 is dated December, 1905. The most interesring 
article is Father Prestage’s account of the discovery of the 
grave of Father Augustus Law, S.J., of whom our own readers 
heard a great deal some years ago. St. Aidan’s College is con- 
ducted by Jesuit Fathers of the English Province. The January 
number of the Fordham Monthly is excellent. Besides six well 
produced photographs it has many interesting articles such as 
Father Merrick’s Recollections. But the most important item 
it the shorthand report of Dr. Douglas Hyde’s address at 
Fordham, taken down by two young men who will not graduate 
till 1908. | 

10. Life of St. Alphonsus Liguori, Bishop and Doctor of the 
Church, Founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
Written in French by Austin Berthe, Priest of the Congrega. 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer ; edited in English by Harold 
Castle, M.A., Priest of the same Congregation. Dublin: James 
Duffy & Co., Ltd., 15 Wellington Quay. (Price 15s.) 

These two noble volumes form by far the most important 
work that for many years has borne the imprint of James Duffy 
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—a name connected so honourably for much more than half a 
century with Irish and Catholic literature. The typography and 
other mechanical details are so excellent that we must confess 
that it was not only a gratification but something of a surprise — 
to us to find that the Dublin firm are not only the publishers 
but the printers of the work. This newest biography of the 
latest Doctor of the Church is worthy of the care bestowed on 
its outward presentation: it is, in its present form, a magnificent 
tribute of filial devotion from a French and an English son of 
the Saint. Father Castle has evidently taken extraordinary 
pains to make the work*as perfect as possible. The General. of 
the Redemptorists has indeed said most truly that both the 
French author and the English editor have devoted to it years 
of study and patient labour; but, though we have not the 
French original before us,7we have no doubt that it has lost 
nothing but gained much in passing into English. Each. of 
these royal octavos contains nearly eight hundred pages, and 
everything that concerns the Saint, everything that can illus- 
trate his character and his work, is gathered into them. At the 
same time the reader is furnished with every possible help for 
making his way through so wide a field and retracing his steps 
to any particular point. At the beginning of each volume in 
the table of contents each chapter is named distinctly, exactly 
dated, and minutely summarised ; and at the end an appendix 
of corrections of every kind, a chronological index (in which 
some names and dates seem irrelevant but are really useful and 
interesting), a list of the missions given by the Saint, of the 
letters quoted in each volume, and then an admirably full index 
of all the matter contained in the volume. In an early sentence’ 
of this paragraph we underrated the bulk of the second volume 
which contains more than nine hundred of these ample pages. 
Father Castle had made very valuable additions to Father 
Berthe’s work, and his part is perhaps the most interesting of 
the whole. Indeed in some respects we think this work in its 
English dress is quite unique in the minute care about datess 
and about the correction of the slightest errors. In one place 
the translator begs that any mistake detected may be notified. 
Perhaps the only answer he will ever get to this appeal will 
be that in reading the extremely interesting account of St. 
Alphonsus as poet and musician, in the sixteenth chapter of 
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the first volume, a certain very experienced proof-reading 
eye has noticed that in the twelfth line of page 583 bellezze 
has only a single /. The narrative, at least in the English 
edition, is continued down to the time when St. Alphonsus 
was proclaimed a Doctor of the Church. This plan furnishes 
an excuse for including an account of the Saint’s children in 
Ireland and England; and many names are mentioned that 
are dear to Irish readers. Extraordinary diligence has been 
used in ascertaining the dates of birth and death, etc., of nearly 
every person that is named in connection with the Saint. 
Portrait, facsimile of writing, some pictures and maps, illustrate 
further these two delightful volumes on which a very moderate 
price has been fixed. We congratulate Father Harold Castle, 
C.SS.R., on a fine achievement on which must have been 
expended the energy and enthusiasm of many years. 

11. Her Blind Folly. ByH.M.Ross. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago : Benziger. (Price 6s.) 

This is a clever story, with an interesting and well managed 
plot and many striking situations. The style is good, and so 
are the spirit and moral. Naturally, of course, a few 
Americanisms now and then startle us mere Europeans. We 
have some notion of having seen the author spoken of as “‘ Henry 
Ross.” There is certainly an advantage in writing such names 
in full; though the Saint, whose best and newest biography 
we have just recommended to our readers, might well be ex- 
cused from writing Ass Christian names in full, seeing that 
he was baptized as Alphonsus Mary Antony John Francis 
Cosmas Damian Michael Gaspard de’ Liguori. If H. stands 
on this title page for “Henry,” not “Henrietta,” this novel 
will partly redress the balance which inclines in favour of the 
other sex among American story tellers in general, and Catholic 
story tellers in particular. 

12. Patron Saints for Catholic Youth. By Mary E. Mannix. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger. (Price 2s.) 

. The Californian air does not seem to be enervating. 
Certainly the literary output of one of its Catholic inhabitants 
is very considerable. Mrs. Mannix chooses as patrons for 
Catholic youth St. Joseph and St. Anne, St. Aloysius and St. 
Agnes, St. Antony and St. Teresa, St. Philip Neri and St. Rose 
of Lima. The last two pairs are not so inevitable as the first 
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two. For instance, St. Antony of Padua is not the male 
counterpart of St. Teresa. Each short life is gracefully written, 
and has a good picture to illustrate it. The type is large and 
pleasant to read. 

13. Pope Adrian IV a Friend of Ireland. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. W. McLoughlin. Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan, Ltd.. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

Many will think that Father McLoughlin had occasion to 
offer an excuse for the name given to this learned little volume 
which comes to us from the holy seclusion of Mount Melleray. 
It would naturally have received the less compromising title, 
“ Adrian the Fourth and Ireland,” but this was forestalled 
by a writer who takes the view opposite to that which is taken 
by Father McLoughlin. Though he is far more than a mere 
translator, a substantial part of his work is a long and elaborate 
essay contributed by a French priest, Louis Chaillot, to an 
ecclesiastical magazine published at Rome, Analecta Juris 
Pontificii. M. Chaillot argues strongly against the genuineness 
of the famous Bull of Pope Adrian—who, it is well to remember, 
died in 1159, long before the fateful year 1172. The small 
type of the translator’s numerous notes and of the fifty pages 
of appendix, containing Cardinal Moran’s learned discussion 
of the subject, and all the Papal briefs and other documents 
referred to in the course of this volume add very much to its 
value and interest. A careful index enables the reader to 
refer to the places where various curious points are discussed 
in the text or the notes. 

14. Mr. Elkin Mathews, of Vigo Street, London, has claims 
to be called in a special sense the Poets’ Publisher. One of 
his undertakings is the Vigo Cabinet Series which is described 
as “ an occasional miscellany of prose and verse,” each of the 
little volumes costing a shilling. In some forty numbers pub- 
lished verse preponderates immensely, prose being represented 
by hardly more than two. One of these is Poems in Prose 
translated by Arthur Symons from Baudelaire. Both author 
and translator are dainty manipulators of words ;} but they 
have neither faith nor hope nor charity, and most of these 
pages have little meaning. Sea Danger and other Poems, by 
R. G. Keatinge, show poetic feeling expressed in poetic diction, 
but too vague, impalpable and passionless.: ‘‘The Place of Love’s 
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Imagining” seems to be the most satisfactory of the little 
collection. We are inclined to make the same remarks on An 
Hour of Reverie, by F. P. Sturm (whose initials also do not 
betray the poet’s sex)—the same remarks, except that we cannot 
pick out any piece that we greatly care for. Another of these 
shilling volumes is Skadows, by Elizabeth Gibson, who has 
already, it seems, published four volumes. There is more of 
thought and feeling in these little lyrics; but too many sound 
like conundrums, and we end them with the question, ‘“‘ What 
does it mean ?” What a contrast all these books present to 
the wholesomeness and pleasantness of a little book which, 
we are glad to hear, will soon be reprinted in this form— 
Whisper | by Frances Wynne. Poets, and especially minor 
poets, ought to be able to make us understand what they are 
trying to say. 

15. In a long and careful review of The Life of Sir John 
Gilbert, the Tablet of February 24th calls it “a labour of love 
performed in an admirable spirit,” and begins by saying that 
“ Lady Gilbert’s descriptions of her husband, his character, 
his married life, and his end are graceful, tactful, modest, and 
in excellent taste.” 

16. We hope we have already given a warm welcome to the 
beautiful little book of Eucharistic verses, The Wheat of the 
Elect, by the Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. These poems, 
short and sweet, brief and few, are very practical and very 
pious. The Woman of Seven Sorrows, by Seumas MacManus 
(M. H. Gill & Son, price sevenpence) is a powerful and beautiful 
allegory of the fortunes of Ireland, her friends, her aspirations. 
It is called in a final note “ a metrical drama ; ” but there is 
no metre, only a sort of poetical and dramatic prose. A very 
competent witness has told us that it was most: effective when 
produced and acted in Dublin at the Samhain festival in the 
autumn of 1905. 
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“YELLOW DAN” 
MEMORIES OF A FAMINE EXILE 


of a man, who had been half fisherman, half crofter, 
somewhere Bandon way, till the “< bad times” came. 
Then the great hunger drove him to England, and he eventually 
drifted into an orchard district of the Thames Valley, with many 
other famine exiles. Most of this particular batch had en- 
deavoured to settle in Kent, where they came under the influence 
of the saintly Father Young, of Dublin. If I mention that I 
possess that truly apostolic priest’s signature, with the addition 
“ Apud Maidstone . . . 1850,” on the marriage certificate of my 
parents, enough will have been said to show how intimately 
my life was lived among the dear old Irish “ neighbours ” (they 
clung to the word; they were always the ‘‘ neighbours ”), in 
the Thames-side village, where they settled towards 1851. 
When I first opened eyes on a Saxon world—a small exile of 
Erin at one remove—the village was almost an Irish one. The 
“ neighbours ” had put the saw through the cottage doors of 
their quarter, and made “ half-dures ” over which to chat the 
more conveniently of warm evenings. In colder weather you 
fumbled vainly for the latch from without. That is, if you 
were not “ wan o’ the neighbours’ childher.”” If you were, you 
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s Y ELLOW DAN ” was a quaint and very holy little handful 
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sagaciously pulled a thong hanging through the latch-hole. The 
door opened as by magic, and you walked in, saying, ‘‘ God 
save all here.” ‘‘ God save you, kindly,” was the response, 
and you sat down, unbidden, and as of right, on the best seat, 
and nearest the fire. 

Were you “ Englified ” (i.e. anglicized), and thus un-Inshly 
self-conscious and Saxonly shy? You were cured. ‘“ Yerra, 
tis Phil Rearden’s little b’y! Come in out o’ that, Phileen! 
Come an’ have an air o’ the fire.” 

On Sundays you sat to the right or left of the altar according 
to your sex. But this didn’t count in babyhood, of course. 
Thus my first memory of Holy Mass recalls only a silver-white 
head upon gold-robed shoulders, seen fitfully across a swaying 
sea of old plaid shawls. 

Perhaps the strength of our Irish atmosphere in the ’seventies 
and ’eighties may be gauged from traces left to this day on the 
speech of English—and Protestant—villagers. One example 
must suffice. In speaking of the dead—especially of the dead 
“ neighbours ’’—you will be astonished to hear them say, 
“Gawd rest their souls,” and to repeat the prayer whenever 
the dead names recur. 

This blending of England and Ireland will explain my first 
reminiscence of Yellow Dan. 

“I tell you her name is Pathriarch!’’ he was saying, ex- 
citedly. ‘“‘She’s Princess Pathri-a-arch !” 

It was after Mass some Sunday, in the autumn of about 
1878. Another breath from the green hills of holy Ireland ; 
the “ neighbours ” would stand “ shanachussing ” outside the 
church door for half an hour after divine service. 

“ Pathriarch,”’ said Yellow Dan, his black eyes blazing, his 
gipsy-like face, tanned by sun and sea, puckered into a thousand 
queer wrinkles. 

“ Bayathriss!’’ corrected a quiet grey-haired man, who 
was a “scholar.” He and one other were alone among the old 
neighbours in the power of reading prayer-books at Mass. 

“Tis Pathriarch she is,” said Dan. 

“Tis Bayathriss.”’ 

It was referred to my father, who referred it to me, if you 
please. I fear he took little interest in the Royal House of 
England. 
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“ Spell the word,” he said. 

“ B-e-a-t-r-i-c-e,”’ said I. 

“ That set*les it,” said my father, looking quizzically at Dan. 

“Sure it does,” said the grave, grey-headed “ scholar.’’ 
“Tis Bayathriss, plain as print.” 

“ Beatrice,” I piped out, being “ Englified” after eight 
years of it. 

My father took me by the hand, and led me homeward, for 
the neighbours believed it better for gorsoons to be seen than 
heard by their elders. 

As we moved up the winding street that led out through the 
red_roofs into the high road, we could hear Yellow Dan, with 
fine scorn, declaiming fiercely : ‘‘ Their Beeathrisses and Baya- 
thrisses. ‘Tis Prr-incess Pathnarch!”’ 


® + 2 * 


His ferocity was from the lips outward. None feared him ; 
some teased him ; all loved him. There was much deep com- 
passion for him, too, for there was heavy sorrow in his life, 
which I have not heart to set forth in these pages of innocent 
recreation. It was wonderful, for one whose Christian patience 
was well-nigh heroic, how harmlessly petulant and explosive 
his speech and gestures were. Perhaps it was the Spanish 
blood in his veins, for his people were from the West coast. 

“ I will be patient !” he thundered at me one day in after 
years. ‘‘ Yerra, whyshouldn’tI be patient ? I will be patient !” 
This at the top of what sounded the angriest of voices. And 
patient he was ; beautifully and silently so ; for he spoke never, 
save to God, of his sorrows. 

“ Please God, I’ll never be rich,” was another of Yellow 
Dan’s sayings. Some of the “ neighbours ”’ smiled ; but these 
were not the older ones, who had been purified, ennobled, re- 
fined, by the crucible of the Famine. They understood. They 
knew that St. Francis of Assisi could have peered into Dan’s 
white soul as he prayed thus beneath the swaying apple-boughs, 
during his day’s long toil, and beheld him enamoured of the 
Lady Poverty. 

“ Sure, ’tis a prayer that’s like to be granted ye, Dan,” said 
teasing friends, but very gently. 

“ Please God it will,” Dan would grunt. “ I don’t ever want 
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to be rich. I want to die poor. Oh, the rich, the rich! God 
pity them. I want to die poor, please God.” 


¢ + ¢ & 


His prayer was heard. He was past his labour when my 
own dear father lay dying, and was unable to come to his bed- 
side. I am glad that it befell so. The love that bound the 
survivors of the ‘‘ neighbours ” was a love surpassing the love 
of women. The grief of parting would have been too heavy 
a cross for the two aged exiles—almost the very last of that 
band of brothers. 

But he struggled to the house some days afterwards, when 
his friend lay dead. He was ill, and shaken, and the weather- 
beaten face was wan and white save where the suns of many 
summers had burnt it. 

He looked down upon his fellow-exile’s face, and prayed. 
Then he lifted beseeching hands, and I was thankful, for I knew 
what would follow. Lifting his voice, he raised the caoine— 
the traditional wailing of Ireland for her dead—raised it again 
and again. Then he spoke to my father by name, while I wept 
grateful tears, for my grief had been as yet dry-eyed—feverish 
and benumbing. 

“‘Many’s the hard day’s work I’ve done with ye—and 
many’s the pleasant hour I’ve spent with ye. And now you’ve 
gone on before me—and Pll follow soon after.” 

He would take neither bite nor sup, but went weeping from 
the house, and moved feebly down the lane, that once wiry and 
erect little figure bowed now with years and a crowning sorrow. 
But he was not to “ follow after ” yet a while. 

* * * * 


I had to earn bread for the household after my father’s death, 
and Yellow Dan’s prayer of poverty seemed granted for his 
friend’s widow and children as well as for himself. 

At length the blacker clouds lifted, and I returned to the 
village one day with a fuller pocket than for years. 

Whom should I meet, a mile out from home, and near the 
relieving officer’s house, alas, but Dan. It was mid-winter. 
Someone had given him a huge sou-’wester oilskin hat. In- 
congruously, he wore a pair of light canvas boating shoes— 
some other one’s cast-off summer gift. The blazing eyes were 
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now pathetically soft, and very gentle. Our greeting was 
affectionate, and we spoke much of old times, and more of 
my father. Then he told me casually, as who should say. 
“ I shall go to Italy next week,” that he was soon about to die, 
He showed me, with the fine pity of the Irish peasant for the 
red-tapeism of the Poor-law, a blue slip of paper, entitling him 
to so much milk and so much meat. “ ’Tis little time I'll be 
needing it,” he added, with a big sigh of relief, and a touch of 
his olden triumph. The sou’-wester seemed St. Francis’s cowl 
to me ; the canvas shoes were as sandals. 

A little more talk of the old neighbours with their sole sur- 
vivor, and I pressed the biggest coin I could afford into his 
brown small hand, and hurried on my way with many mis- 
givings. 

They seemed justified at first, for as I stole a glance towards 
him at a bend in the road, he had turned in my direction with 
the old furious face and flashing eyes. I could see without being 
seen, and watched, and was sorry. At length he lifted clenched 
hands and imprecated—no other word may serve—imprecated 
blessings on me and mine—a volley of prayers hurled up to the 
lowering sky, beseeching the sweetest mercies for here and 
hereafter, in the savage tones of Semei reviling David. 

* * * * 


Very fearfully, very holily, he rejoined the old neighbours 
some days afterwards, in that land where there is no more 
parting, nor sadness of farewell. 

* * * * 

Will those who have read these lines generously remember, 

once in a way, to say a prayer for Yellow Dan and all the 


“ neighbours ” ? 
Joun HANNON. 
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THE HYMN OF PASSIONTIDE * 
Pange, lingua, gloriosi lauream certaminis. 

CHANT, my tongue, the laurel-crownéd 
Glorious conquest of thy King; 

While we lift His red-cross banner, 
All His royal victories sing,— 

How the world’s Redeemer triumphed 
Through His death’s stern offering. 


When the first man grieved his Maker, 
Eating the death-dealing fruit, 
God Almighty, all-perceiving, 
Noted then this destined root, 
And, by thts wood, willed that other 
Wood to trample under foot. 


Thus the work of our salvation 

He prepared in order blest ; 
And the art of the deceiver 

By His art made manifest ; 
And the wood of our undoing 

Turned for us to peace and rest. 


In the holy hour appointed, 

Plenitude of time, He came 
From the bosom of the Father, 

And Creator was His name; 
God incarnate, He despised not 

Virgin’s womb and human shame. 


Wept He as a tiny Infant 
In the manger bleak and bare, 

While His limbs the Virgin Mother 
Swathed in linen fine and fair ; 

So God’s hands and feet were fettered, 
Even in her tender care. 


* Translated from the Latin of Venantius Fortunatus (A.D. § 30-609) by 
Miss Susan L. Emery. The hymn is divided in the Roman Breviary 
between the Matins and the Lauds of Passion Sunday. The Pange Lingua 
of St. Thomas Aquinas is in praise of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Three and thirty years a pilgrim 
Dwelt on earth the Saviour good ; 
To His bitter Passion turned He, 
Yearning for the Holy Rood; 
And the Lamb at last was lifted 
On the long-predestined wood. 


Ah ! behold the bitter portion, 
Thorns, and nails, and lance, He bore; 
From His pierced Heart, blood and water 
Spring for us for evermore ; 
By that rushing flood are cleanséd 
Sun and stars, and sea and shore. 


Cross most faithful, there thou standest ; 
Of all trees the noblest one! 

None hath borne such leaf, such blossom— 
None, such fruit, beneath the sun. 

Ah, sweet wood ! and ah, sweet iron! 
What sweet weight now hangs thereon ! 


Tree tremendous, bend thy branches ! 
O superb constraint, give way! 
For a space relax thy rigour, 
Given thee on thy natal day. 
Let heaven’s Monarch, worn and dying, 
In thy tenderest keeping stay. 


Thou, thou only, wast found worthy 
Him who saves the world to bear ; 

Thou alone the ark of refuge 
For a doomed world to prepare, 

By the blood thy wood anointing 
When the Lamb of God lay there. 


Sempiternal be the glory 
To the Holy Trinity ; 

To the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
Equal love and homage be; 

Let the whole world sing Thy praises, 
Triune God, eternally ! 


L. 
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‘THE PLEASURES OF GARDENING 


O have a portion of ground that one can call one’s own, 
be it large or small, is the common ambition of all man- 
kind, and our rank in life may almost be defined by the 

amount of land which we possess. The hereditary owner takes 
pride in his acres, while the parvenu measures his success in 
life by the amount of land which he is able to purchase on his 
retirement from business. Fondness for the ground is indeed 
our earliest instinct. The greatest amusement of the street 
child lies in making mud pies, and all children, gentle and 
simple, find their pleasure in a patch of ground entirely their 
own. As we go through life, more pressing duties may wean 
us away from the soil, but few there are whose dream of rest 
after labour is not in some way connected with the country, 
or at least a little garden wherein to spend one’s old age. 

The busy toiler engaged in mercantile pursuits spends his 
Sunday in the fields or on some lonely sand-hill along a quiet 
coast ; the soldier’s first aim when his country has no further 
need of him, is to turn his sword into a ploughshare ; the suc- 
cessful man of law converts his folios into garden implements ; 
the writer to whom the muse has been kind, loves to ply his 
pen beneath some shady arbour ; and the actor flies from the 
noise of cities to some quiet nook wherein things artificial find 
no place. 

This love of nature and the soil has been inherent in man 
from the earliest ages. In the days of the old Roman empire, 
Lucius Quintius, known as ‘‘ Cincinnatus ” from his ‘ crisped ” 
hair, betook himself, after his banishment from the great city, to 
his little farm, and there he was found behind the plough when 
the state messenger from the Senate arrived to call him back 
to Rome, to aid his country in her need. This little historic 
incident fixes itself upon the memory, not because of the fact 
that Cincinnatus was a great Dictator, but because, with all 
his splendid capabilities, he was yet content and happy in the 
humble labour of the fields. 

So with Horace, the world-famed lyrist of pagan times, the 
favourite of the Emperor and the friend of Maecenas, who was 
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himself the confidential adviser and minister of Octavius Cesar. 
After four years of intimacy and friendship, this great man 
could find no more acceptable way of manifesting his apprecia- 
tion and regard for the poet, than in bestowing upon him a small 
estate in the Sabine country—known to all posterity as the 
“Sabine Farm.” This was an invaluable gift to the recipient, 
and Horace is never weary of celebrating its beauty in verse. 
He calls it his “ happy little Sabine nest,” and tells us himself 
that its chief attracton lay in being “ very secluded.” Sur- 
rounded by all the splendours and luxuries which his position 
afforded, famous and popular as he was, his modest ambition 
was the possession of a little country home, and when his dream 
was realized his joy burst forth in the following lines, which 
we borrow from the Rev. Lucas Collins’ excellent translation :— 


My prayers with this I used to charge— 

A piece of land not very large, 

Wherein there should a garden be, 

A clear spring flowing ceaselessly, 

And where to crown the whole, there should 
A patch be found of growing wood. 

All this and more, the gods have sent, 

And I am heartily content. 


Thus it is in our own day. There is a pride in having an 
exclusive right to any portion of ground, great or small. 

But apart from ownership, however, there is much pleasure 
to be found in the cultivation of the soil, and the fruit of one’s 
own labour is more palatable to the genuine agriculturist than 
ts the product of other people’s toil. To sow the seed and 
watch its development and renewal of life, is a source of con- 
tinual interest, but there is something more to be derived from 
the ground than corn, or vegetables, or flowers—there is health 
and strength and vigour of body and mind. In the exercise 
of the muscles there is exhilaration, provided such exercise 1s 
taken moderately, for, like all pleasure, if pursued to excess 
it produces only weariness and fatigue. But to dig, to 
hoe, to rake, to prune, or to weed in moderation—at least 
until one is accustomed to such exercise—is the most beneficial 
and fascinating of occupations, and drives away all lassitude 
and uJ-humour. There is life in the soil ; it exudes and ascends 
to us at every turn of our spade or hoe. We inhale its efluvium 
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when we" bend to pull up the weeds which, though beautiful 
and wonderful in themselves, monopolise too much of our 
valuable space and stifle our more comely or more useful plants. 

And as our bodily health improves with nature’s remedies, 
so does our mind grow vigorous and active. Our powers of 
perception are enlarged, and we notice many things hitherto 
unseen or ignored. With what curiosity do we pick up a stray 
wild flower that has found its way into our tidy garden, and lay 
it aside with a resolve to search out its identification among 
that portion of our library devoted to horticultural works ! 
With what delight do we listen to the songs of the birds in 
spring, and how proud we are as we gradually learn to distinguish 
their several notes, and thus establish an intimacy, so to speak, 
with their life! The trill of the thrush. the whistle of the 
blackbird, the ‘‘ cheep-cheep ” of the sparrow, the note of the 
chaffinch, all their varying sounds of different emotions— 
whether fear, or love, or just pure joy of living—become 
familiar music to our accustomed ear. 

To be possessed of a ‘‘ small competency ’’—sufficient for 
all one’s needs and a little over ;—to be the owner of a fair- 
sized garden, large enough for turf and flowers and vegetables ; 
to have a taste for gardening and to be unable, by reason of a 
short purse, to employ a gardener all the year round; to be, 
therefore, obliged to do one’s own work, with the occasional 
help of a man,—is one of the happiest lots in life. This is a 
bold statement, and there are many who will question it; yet 
for all that I maintain that the possession of a garden in which 
to work one’s own sweet will is, to the lover of nature and the 
person of simple, quiet tastes, a pleasure which never palls and 
never fails. It is a constant source of enjoyment, both in an- 
ticipation and in fulfilment. 

Take the anticipation first. Let us suppose that we become 
possessed of a piece of ground and resolve to make of it a garden. 
So far it is nothing but grass. If it presents any other features, 
such as trees or shrubs or water, so much the better. We walk 
round it, and up and down and across it, with our hands in 
our pockets, meditating deeply and considering what can be 
done. We pause at various points to construct a mental picture 
of the whole as completed, or of one particular corner. Thought 
flows quickly, and instead of a bare extent of grass we see before 
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us a perfect Elysium of delight. I am not supposing that we 
have sufficient ground for tennis or croquet, but however small 
our garden, we may spare a little for well kept turf, on which 
to rest our eyes and recline, if fancy so dictates, on hot summer 
days. 

Perhaps various plans may suggest themselves as we pace 
to and fro, and it will be best to draw them out on paper. So, 
hastening in to our desk while ideas are fresh in our mind, we 
set to work, producing many designs; rejecting, tearing up, 
and beginning over again. This is in itself a great delight to 
the garden lover, and I call it one of the pleasures of anticipation. 

Having at length satisfied ourselves, the next thing to do is 
to begin work, and here we become eagerly excited, and our 
spirits rise as we see our plan taking shape and assuming definite 
form. Time passes very quickly when we are engaged with a 
measuring cord, sticks to mark our points, and a spade to turn 
back the sod in accordance with the various figures sketched 
on our paper, and not until the sun goes down do we realize 
that work must cease for the day. We pass the evening look- 
ing over gardening books, and making selections from cata- 
logues of seeds and plants to fill our beds with flowers and our 
drills with vegetables—and we sleep the sleep of the industrious 
workman, well earned after pleasing toil. 

Of course we enjoy our garden more thoroughly if we have 
made it all ourselves, either by directing the labour or sharing 
in it; but yet, there is the pleasure of anticipation in watching 
the sprouting of seeds and blossoming of plants which we our- 
selves have put down. and in caring for them lest the frost 
nip or the sun parch. If all our anticipations are realized, 
then we taste the pleasure of fulfilment ; but if disappointment 
awaits us, we are glad to learn our lesson and profit by our 
experience. As the seasons succeed one another, our daily 
task varies, and its length is determined by the time of year. 

The spring garden demands all our attention. Life is waken- 
ing all around us, and as our own nurselings require incessant 
care in infancy, so do the nurselings of our garden. There are 
climbers to be trained, sprouting seeds to be protected from 
the lingering frost, fresh seeds to be sown, and litter to be pre- 
pared as an outer coat against February torrents and March 
winds. Every inch of ground is full of pregnant interest, and 
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there is no time to be lost. The hour spent in the garden before 
taking up the other pursuits of the day will send us to our work 
invigorated and refreshed. The evening spent in old coat and 
broad-brimmed hat, digging, planting, tying up or watering, 
will shame in pleasure the stale sensations of city pastimes. 
The nip of frost will pass unheeded as our back bends to the 
task, and a healthy glow will suffuse our cheeks while theatres 
and music-halls open their doors to the pallid multitudes that 
throng their portals. Fruit trees are donning their delicate- 
hued garments, primroses are peeping from beneath our hedge, 
violets are crouching under the dead leaves of autumn, and 
bluebells are opening their buds and sounding their revesllé. 
What enchantment is like the enchantment of gathering our 
first spring bouquet of snow-drop, or crocus, or Christmas rose ! 

But the spring flowers soon pass away and give place to 
others more beautiful and numerous. If we have been careful 
and industrious gardeners, not an inch of our ground lies barren. 
There is a child of nature to greet us in every spot, and every 
spot, with its brilliant presentation of colour, brings to us the 
pride and affection of fosterage. It is now that, joining in the 
matins of the lark, we catch the early dewdrop on the rose ; 
it is now that we reap the harvest of our care, and experience 
the pleasure of fulfilment in the prosperity of our efforts. As 
we water our plants at evening, how grateful it is to see each 
tiny head arise and each tiny leaf quiver with enjoyment of the 
refreshing bath, and to hear the eager suck with which the roots 
draw in the cooling draught. 

Autumn is very lavish in colour, and spreads for us a carpet 
of leaves that no Eastern loom can emulate. It pleases our 
ear with a delicate swish as we tread upon it, or gather its crisp 
particles into the receptacle we have prepared for them. Golden 
October comes, bidding us look forward and lay in our spring 
store. Now we must plant the bulbs that are to brighten our 
borders in ribbons of yellow and purple and white, or in groups 
that shall break the monotony of our green sward, cheering 
and enlivening the desolate prospect that greeted our eyes in 
winter. Meanwhile the beautiful chrysanthemum is bursting its 
bonds and claiming our welcome, and there are also cuttings 
to be taken, and dahlias and asters to be protected from frost. 
We are busy from morning till night, giving every spare moment 
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to our garden, and enjoying the brisk sensations of occupation. 
To those who have a love of order there is great pleasure in 
setting things right, in raking and brushing away the fallen 
leaves, and in trimming the edges of grass and flower beds. 
There is a pleasant satisfaction in looking back at tidy walks 
and well cut borders, and our feeling is one of decided com- 
placency as we hang up our shears for the last time until next 
spring. 

In our autumn garden there is also an added pleasure, which 
comes as a surprise after the truce of summer when all the birds 
were silent. The robin now takes up the refrain which our 
ears have missed, and we are interested in watching him as he 
sits upon his bough with swelling throat, sending forth that 
liquid melody that some have called his cheerless song. It 
sounds like running water from a clear rill after the thaw has 
come, and the snow-bound land is released of its frozen burden. 

If the little red-breasted songster, that alone of all his tribe 
has courage to sing in gloom, perches on our wheelbarrow and 
watches us with keen eye, refusing to be frightened at our 
quick movements, how grateful we are for his confidence ! 
How we hasten away to fill the pocket of our garden apron 
with crumbs, and what gratification we feel if he deigns to notice 
our contribution to his daily need! We pause in our work to 
see the swiftness with which he bolts that great big piece down 
his tiny throat, and then, as we remember that autumn days 
are short and our self-allotted task lies uncompleted, we turn 
to it again as if oblivious of his presence, but make no real pro- 
gress until the little disturber has flown away. 

Our garden may be said to resemble a theatre, presenting 
as it does successive scenes of varying beauty. But the rising 
of winter’s curtain brings before us a veritable transformation- 
scene. All things in nature, like all humanity, must have their 
period of rest, and over this period of rest winter spreads its 
white pall of frost or snow, and bids us, too, seek respite from 
our labour. The Greeks of old called the flowers of the field a 
“ festival of sight,” and if we will only use our eyes as God 
intended them to be used, we shall find in this transformation- 
scene of winter another festival of sight. Though we may no 
longer work in our garden, it behoves us to keep an attentive 
eye over everything and see that all our less hardy plants_are 
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protected against the cold. A daily look around and a touch 
here and there will save us from the reproach of losing any of 
our plants through neglect or laziness. There is some pleasure 
and knowledge also to be derived at this season if we only have 
courage to face the cold winds and biting frost. We may study 
the different formations of trees and shrubs, note the lace 
patterns of the elm against the sky, the up-turned curves of 
the ash branches and the long fingers of the beech, the delicate 
mosses and the several lichens that furnish and make our 
boundary walls not only beautiful but instructive. 

However, no pleasure in this life is absolutely without alloy. 
We must pay something to gain much. And so it is with gar- 
dening ; we must contend with some difficulties. First of all 
—as Charles Dudley Warner puts it, in his delightfully amusing 
book, My Summer in a Garden,—we require a ‘‘ cast-iron back 
with a hinge in it.” But we have already inculcated moderation 
in the pursuit of our present hobby. It will not do to strain 
the hinge too much at first, but the person of average strength 
and health will find that after a little daily practice this diff- 
culty will grow less and our muscles will respond with greater 
ease to the effort demanded of them. Moreover, we have sup- 
posed that our small competency permits us the occasional 
help of a man to undertake all arduous tasks. 

Again, nature is untiring and most ingenious in her resources 
for hindering our success, and hence we find in our garden many 
implacable enemies. There are caterpillars that eat the leaves 
of our vegetables ; ants, wasps, spiders, slugs, etc. With all 
these we have to reckon, and we must lose no time in seeking 
means for their extermination, either in books or in the ex- 
perience of our gardening friends. If we.are fortunate enough 
to possess any fruit trees, there are also birds that lie in wait 
for their ripe produce, but for these I must claim indulgence, 
or at least advocate only specious devices to circumvent them. 
They pay us over and over again for their depredations, in 
their morning and evening hymns, and as some one (I think 
Alphonse Karr) says with true poetic instinct,—the contribu- 
tions they levy are the rightful perquisites of the choir. 

Next, there are weeds, and with these we must contend 
day by day, never allowing them to get ahead of us. We must 
bear in mind the old saying, ‘‘ One year’s seed seven years’ 
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weed,” or else, we and our plants shall suffer. But there is a 
pleasure, rightly understood, in being industrious, and we feel 
in a mood for self-congratulation when we look back at a space 
cleared of its weeds and a great pile ready for burning on the 
refuse heap. 

In considering these drawbacks, and all the troubles and 
disappointments we shall meet in this pursuit, we must re- 
member the many compensations and the never failing delight 
our garden gives us. We have already spoken of the fresh 
air and its health-giving properties, the fascination of the work 
itself, the exhilaration and the pleasure of occupation amid such 
favourable surroundings, —a computation of no mean value. 
But when fretted with cares and perplexities, gardening has a 
tranquillising and soothing effect. Contact with the earth and 
all growing things rests our spirit, while bracing our nerves. 
Is there any tiresome problem that annoys us by its persistency 
which, in our shaded alley or quiet nook, is not reduced to 
simplicity, or at least rendered less obtrusive ? And at sunset, 
or when twilight shadows deepen, and we pace our garden walks 
between the bending roses and tall lilies of summer, or the 
dahlias and Michaelmas daisies of autumn, does not our mind 
assume a quiet tone as the small vexations of the day pass from 
us into the engulfing darkness of the night ? 

Our garden is a little world in itself, as interesting and as 
instructive as any country on seeing which we may spend large 
sums. Outside the life and habits of its various plants there 
are vast multitudes of insects, bees, butterflies, and birds, from 
which we may derive much information of a deeply interesting 
nature, and which will provide us with food for thought, both 
profitable and pleasant. It teaches us the bounty of the soil, 
that in return for one tiny seed gives us back a hundred-fold. 
It is an open-air schoolroom wherein we find the Book of Nature 
from which we may learn many things, and the reading of which 
is delightful and all-engrossing. Our mind will never be idle if 
we turn over a page of this book day by day, and ponder closely 
on it. 

Surely we cannot fail in such a study to appreciate the 
immense grandeur of the universe, and to have at least a better 
understanding of the vast scheme of the Supreme Ruler, who 
apportions to each tiny insect and to every tiny flower its own 
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sphere of action? And turning from the Book of Nature to 
the Book of Genesis, we may find our justification for the in- 
dulgence of this delightful pastime in the words: “ The Lord 
God took man and put him into the Paradise of pleasure, to 
dress it and to keep it.” 

M. C. KEOGH. 


LA VALLÉE DE LA SOUMESNE 


THE sides are steep, the rocks are bare, 
The glade is deep, and everywhere 


From out the chinks, its native home, 
The fountain clinks, and starts to roam. 


Yet, even there the pine trees bold 
Steal forth, where’er they find the mould. 


Their darksome green beshades the ground, 
The silvery sheen, as streamlets bound 


And tumble o’er the shaggy rock, 
And burst with roar and playful shock. 


While sunbeams white glide gently down, 
And bathe in light the rough crag’s crown, 


Give, at the end of wintry day, 
One parting kiss, and then, away. 
W. P. H. 
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BY A MONK’S GRAVE * 


HE solemn Requiem Mass in the little convent chapel 
was over, and they carried him, six stalwart peasants 
who had loved and been loved by him, down the narrow garden 
path behind a long procession of chanting priests and brother- 
friars, to the quiet green cemetery where the graves of the 
monks lie side by side, guiltless of any monument save the 
nodding snowdrops and the green trees, and the blue skies of 
heaven. A great gathering of mourners testified to the affec- 
tionate esteem in which this dear, kindly, simple-hearted old 
man had been held by all—priests and monks innumerable, 
citizens, country folk, the farmers and peasantry from his own 
birthplace in a quiet country side lying at the other end of the 
county, under the shadow of the blue hills he had loved. 
One had read the prayers in the Mass for the dead with 
a curious feeling of peace and assurance, as though prayers 
for him were almost unnecessary ; one could not doubt that his 
dear soul was already with God. There was nothing terrible 
or mournful in the lowering of the coffin into the open grave, 
not even in the dull thud of the earth thrown relentlessly down. 
One felt that a saintly old man, tired of life and longing for rest, 
had gone to his last sleep and its blissful awakening. Would 
that all of us might lay down our burdens at the last with the 
same trust and love! It was only when the funeral service 
was over, and the poor blind boys whose faithful brother and 
servant he had so long been (they were always “boys” 
to him, whether children of tender years or greyheaded, feeble 
old men) sang a Requiem hymn by the graveside, their sightless 
eyes turned heavenwards, that one turned away with a sob, 
half for the living, half for the dead, from that sorrowful, 
touching picture. 
I had known him as long as I could remember, for he had been 
an old friend of my father, and of his father and grandfather 
before him, and had seen five if not six generations of our 


* Brother Pacomius, O.D.C., died at St. Joseph’s Asylum for the 
Blind, Drumcondra, Dublin, Jan. 29th, 1906. 
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family. It was a tie between the two old men, my father and 
himself, that they were both born in the same year, spending 
their childhood and boyhood together, sharing the same simple 
tastes, the same love of kin and country, especially that pleasant 
green strip of it intersected with winding lanes and blossoming 
hedges, which spelled home for both of them. That one made 
choice of a religious life when he came to manhood’s years, 
did not diminish his friendship for the other, or lessen his 
interest in the romance of that other’s marriage, the history 
of which he took delight in recounting to younger generations 
long after the principal actors were no more. 

I remember how he used to steal in unawares, in his brown 
habit, on a fine summer morning, ere the family had finished 
breakfast, having come, from choice, across the fields and by 
way of the farmyard and kitchen. He was the farmer brother 
of a religious community living a mile or so away from us, and 
would often come over thus to ask my father’s trusted advice 
about a sick cow or horse, or to walk with him over the land, 
and inspect the fields of the farm and note the progress of the 
young crops. Let him come at any hour of however ordinary 
inconvenience to the housewife, Ae was always sure of a welcome. 
And in later years, when on Sunday or holiday, he would set 
out betimes from the Blind Asylum beyond the city in which 
the latter half of his life had been spent to visit the monastery 
which had been the home of his earlier years, and would call 
on his way to see some old friend and neighbour, perhaps just 
at the moment when “ himself ” was gone to Mass, the dinner 
in the act of preparing, and the children in their most trouble- 
some mood, not even the busiest of housewives but would be 
glad to see his kindly face, and sit down and listen to his cheery 
talk, his wise, helpful advice. And very willingly, if sorrow- 
fully, did they travel the long miles of country and city road, 
these farmers and poor peasants, to pay the last tribute of respect 
to his earthly remains on the day of his burial. 

X Despite the many calls of his religious life he never lost 
interest in his old friends and neighbours, in the little old 
house smothered in ivy and overhanging apple-trees, in that 
sequestered country lane where had been his home. I well 
remember how he would place his hands in blessing on the 
heads of us children, how in particular he would pat the head 
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of my younger sister, a big, ‘‘sonsy,’’ rosy-faced girl, now 
the mother of a large family, and would say to my father, 
“ You must make a nun of Alice, old friend. She’d make a 
splendid Reverend Mother! ” 

Just a fortnight before his death I saw him last, and thought 
then that he looked stronger and less tired than I had often seen 
him before. But he was very quiet, and being a little deaf, 
seemed glad at times to leave the talking to a younger brother 
who helped to entertain us. Owing to his weight of years 
and feeble health, he had been released from most of his duties 
with regard to the farm ; but he took great delight in showing 
to the little children who came with me his farmyard and 
cattle and poultry, the garden and greenhouses, and last, 
though not least, a batch of half tame pheasants which had 
been hatched by a farmyard fowl out of eggs found in one of 
the convent meadows at mowing-time last year. 

He found great joy, too, in heaping cakes, oranges, and such 
like dainties on the children, and was greatly taken with the 
youngest, a chubby little fellow of two and a half years, whom, 
despite the child’s great weight, he would carry about in his 
arms. At first sight of this child, who is said to be very like 
his grandfather, he called him by that grandfather’s name. 
“* He reminds me of old friends,” he said quietly, when I noticed 
his absorption in the little fellow. 

He was ever the same, kindly, thoughtful, tender ; and as 
he bade us good-bye at the gate he made us promise to come 
soon again—above all, “ not to forget to bring the baby.” 
And to-day, with the first breath of spring already in the air, 
and the birds singing a glad song in the sunshine, his blind 
boys chant for him a solemn hymn of rest, and our dear old 
friend lies sleeping his last sleep, in a quiet green corner where 
the wind blows in from the sea. 


Nora TYNAN O’MAHONY. 
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LILIES 


In my garden lilies tall 
Cluster by the ivy wall ; 

Lilies white with hearts of gold 

To each morning’s sun unfold. 


And I think with heart a-glow, 
How He praised them long ago— 
He who walked in Galilee, 
Sailed upon the sunny sea. 


Loving Lord and gracious King! 
Stood the lilies wondering ? 

Bent in awe each lovely head, 
When the mighty voice which said 


Fiat lux—and (wondrous sight !) 
On Creation burst the light— 
Sweetly stooped unto the flowers 
Growing in these fields of ours. 


Never was such raiment spun, 

E’en for David’s royal son— 

High the praise, for Israel’s king 
Owned the fairest earth could bring. 


Thus I watch my lilies grow, 
And the words which long ago 
From the lips of Jesus fell, 
Cling around each snowy bell. 


Listen ye whose brows are wet, 

Who unduly toil and fret, 

Hear the lilies’ Master say: 

“ Are not you much more than they ? ” 


Mary CORBETT. 
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CHAPTER XL 
WHAT CAME OF THE YELLOW LETTER 


ELLEN had persevered and the picture was almost finished, 
though still wanting a good many thoughtful touches. One 
morning, on sitting down before her easel, she found her hand 
trembling so that she only harmed her work. 

She laid down her brush. What ought she to do? Some 
trifling work which she had done for a bookseller had not yet 
been paid for, and her money was exhausted. She threw open 
the window to try if the fresh air would give her back her 
strength. Sitting there a dreary thought occurred to her, 
* What if I should be going to have an illness ? ” 

The postman came in at the little gate below, and diverted 
her thoughts to the probability of receiving a letter from Maud. 
And a letter did make its appearance in the course of a few 
minutes, but it was not from the Largie. On glancing over 
it, Ellen’s face flushed hotly. The writing was scarcely in- 
telligible, but the signature was plain enough, and in time, 
and with a little patience, she deciphered the contents. “Mr. 
Waldron coming here!” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Waldron coming to 
see me ! ” 

She sat for a little while looking at the letter, and realizing 
it, and then she made an effort to re-arrange her room, and 
put her sketches in order, and to forget that her head was aching 
more wildly than ever since the arrival of this strange exciting 
piece of news. ‘‘ What would come of it?” she kept asking 
herself. ‘‘ Real help : or was it only false hope and disappoint- 
ment ? ” 

She put her easel in the corner and turned the face of her 
picture to the wall. What would Mr. Waldron say to it ?— 
should she dare to show it to him ?—what advice would he give 
her ? Would he build for her slender hopes based upon 
impossibilities, or would he crush her with the first word ? 
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It was nearly evening before the sound of a carriage stopping 
outside startled her. She sprang to the window. 

“ What a frail old man!” she said, watching him alight. 
“ How good of him to take the trouble to come here ! ” 

Arrived at the attic, Mr. Waldron gave Marco a gruff 
dismissal and turned to Ellen, startling her with the oddity of 
his abrupt greeting. 

“ Will you throw the hair a little back from your left ear, 
young lady ?” he asked, still leaning on his stick upon the 
threshold. 

Too much surprised to reply, Ellen merely shook a tress 
from her flushed cheek, and stood silently wondering what 
would come next. 

“ You must excuse my very professional greeting,” said 
the visitor. “I am an artist, as I suppose you know, and 
I have a picture at home which you very much resemble. 
I wished to see if the likeness could be made more perfect. 
The face is darker than yours,” he added, sitting down wearily, 
and gasping a little, “ but what of that ? Dark mothers have 
fair daughters, and fair mothers dark daughters. I am saying 
nothing of any consequence. I ramble a little sometimes- 
I am not very well, young lady. And so you are Miss Ellen 
Wilde,” he went on, fumbling at his pocket-book, and pro- 
ducing a card. ‘“ That is the name, is it not ? and, pray, how 
do you come to be called Wilde ? ” 

Ellen could not help smiling. 

“ I suppose because it was my father’s name,” she said. 

“ Well, no matter; he says you are an orphan. Poor old 
Paul! ‘An orphan.’ He was always tender-hearted and 
so——— I know the name of Wilde. I used to think it a good 
name. And Ellen, I had a sister Ellen. How do you come 
to be called Ellen Wilde? I do not require you to answer 
all my questions. Let me talk. You see I am a weakly, 
irritable old man, and I am used to having my own way. My 
only excuse is, that I suffer a good deal. But I am not in the 
habit of making excuses for myself. People must take me 
as I am ; or keep out of my way, as they generally do. And 
so you want to be an artist, young lady ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘It is all nonsense, let me tell you. Women cannot do it.” 
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Ellen paused a minute to swallow disheartenment number 
one. Then she replied, —“ Women must eat, sir, and live under 
a roof.” 

“ And is that your reason for patronising art ? Then I say 
burn your brushes and take to shirt-making. You may as well 
starve at one trade as another. Art requires a genius, not a 
drudge. Success will not come at the call of necessity. Look 
at me, young lady! I have made myself known as an artist, 
but my life is not a success. And why? Not because I was 
idle or stupid, but because in early life I was penniless, and 
taxed my pencil to satisfy the mean necessities of life. I wasted 
all the fire and energy of my youth in wretched bargainings 
for food and lodging, so that, when maturity came, I had 
somehow lost the idea given me to begin with, and never found 
it again. And the struggles to regain it,—what did they cost 
me? Everything!—all that was near to me and dear to me. 
Give it up, young lady, and take to your needle,—or, better still, 
go out as a nursery-maid.”’ 

“TI am quite ready to do either,” Ellen said modestly and 
firmly, ‘‘ but I must first be assured that I have no capability 
for the work I have begun.” 

“ You are self-willed, I see, like all women. Do you think 
yourself a genius ?”’ 

“ No, sir; but I think I have more talent and inclination 
for this work than any other, and therefore, I think that I 
should be more likely to do it better than any other. Your 
friend—he who wrote that letter—encouraged me to think so, 
from my childhood to the time of his death. I cannot easily 
give up the idea. Besides, I do not see that I should thus 
gain any advantage. I can already earn more by my pencil 
than most seamstresses do by their needle, and unless it were 
absolutely necessary, I would rather not lose caste by becoming 
a servant.” 

“Caste! Are you a princess, with a nation’s interests 
hanging on the dignity of your acts, that you are so very 
fastidious ? I tell you that people in this world should be glad 
to do anything which will secure them bread and keep them 
together, and save them from being separated and scattered 
over the world, never to meet again,—never. Ah, what am 
I talking about ? I forgot you*had no friends. So much the 
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better for my argument. It will not signify to any one what 
you do to gain your living.” 

“I am alone, as you say, sir, and I have no reason to be 
proud ; but my father was a gentleman, and I had rather, if 
possible, contrive to live a lady.” 

“ Your father! Was it he who gave you that southern 
fire in your eyes? Don’t look like that, child. I told you 
that I am a weak old man, and I cannot bear you to look like 
that. What were you saying? Your father ?—tell me about 
him. I want to hear that he was a Spanish Don, and of 
your mother, that she was an English beauty with golden 
ringlets. You were going to tell me so, were you not ? ” 

Mr. Waldron had begun to speak in a pained, high-pitched 
voice. Ellen stood by him grave and startled, and pitying 
him with all her might, because he was old and feeble-minded, 
and wandered in his speech. 

“ I could not tell you so, sir,” she said, softly. ‘‘ My father 
—he was an artist, and my mother was a Spaniard.” 

“ Your father was an artist, and your mother a Spaniard,” 
he repeated slowly. ‘‘ Well, there is nothing very remarkable 
in that. An artist, and a Spaniard too, I suppose, or perhaps 
an Italian, or a Swiss.” 

“ Neither, sir; he was an Irishman.” 

The old gentleman started violently, and put up a shaking 
hand with a gesture of deprecation. 

“ For heaven’s sake be silent, girl!” he said. 
|. He was hoarse with impatience. 

“ I won’t hear another word about your parents; I did not 
come here to be tantalized in this manner. Let us get to 
business. Show me your drawings and let me see what you can 
do. Don’t wait to pick and choose. Bring me all, good and 
bad, together ; and make haste, for it is getting late, and the 
chill of the evening is like death to me. I should have been 
earlier,” he added, leaning back in his chair, ‘‘ but that I was 
not able. I got a shock last night,—a harassing shock,—and 
I was so ill this morning that I could not leave my bed till the 
day was nearly gone. Ah! that is right. I like people to be 
quick about me. The portfolio; give it here; a large one, 
a thick one by my word! ” 


He opened the article in question and began to examine 
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its contents. Here were some of Ellen’s earliest compositions, 
and also her last and most perfect sketches. There were like- 
nesses ; the same faces repeated again and again, some dashed 
off sketchily, others finished carefully, and there were fancy 
heads which looked like portraits. There were illustrations of 
tales and poems, English and Spanish, and there were queer 
suggestive bits of etching, shadowy substantiations of eerie- 
like thoughts, fleeting glimpses of undeveloped conceptions. 
There were scraps of moorland scenery, jotted down here and 
there as memoranda, not alone of picturesque effects, but of 
subtle expressions and meanings of nature. There were 
souvenirs of moments when perhaps assurances of an existence 
all'glory, near, but invisible, will flash out in the fall of a sunbeam 
athwart a level moor, or when the essence of a weird poem,— 
the smothered strain of a life-tragedy, will exhale mysteriously 
from the drifting gloom of a purple hollow, moan over the 
windings of a bleak road in the gloaming, or beat with 
monotonous refrain, in the grey waves, upon the grey rocks 
of an untrodden beach. There were scraps of fancies such as 
might come with a sudden scream of wind, heard in the dusk 
when the firelight flamed through the room, and the busy 
shadows were weaving their spells upon memory, and thrilling 
the heart and imagination with wildest wonderings and sugges- 
tions. Or upon wakeful nights while the near sea rings per- 
petual changes upon one text word, desolation, and a red-ringed 
moon holds her court among strangest cloud-shapes of por- 
tentous black, sending slender shafts of light along the murky 
water, and tinging with destroying glory the far sail of some 
ghostly ship, standing doomed, with all its pale sheets 
drooped, and all its taper spars defined in dim grandeur against 
the treacherous horizon. These whimsical sketches were amongst 
those of her store which Ellen loved most, not for what they 
were, but for what they suggested, and it pleased her when 
Mr. Waldron paused over them, and peered into them. Of 
the whole collection he condemned many, but when to others 
he gave a decided and unqualified approval, then Ellen listened 
with quicker hope because that the old artist was disposed to 
be harsh and critical. 

“ Tricky and imitative,” says the old gentleman, flinging 
one away; “and this is altogether too vague; I have 
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not the least idea of what it means. Humph! a good bit of 
colour, but too rugged. I like that, it is genuine; it tells its 
own story. Yes, this is very well indeed. Attend to me now, 
young lady; I am going to give you a trial. Run and fetch 
your scribbling materials—chalk, charcoal, anything will do. 
I will give you twenty minutes to make a sketch, and I will 
furnish the subject. That is right: are you ready?” He 
placed his watch upon the table. ‘‘ Twenty minutes, and here 
is your text: ‘Search.’ Only one word, ‘Search.’ Now, 
let me see what you can do!” 

_ The watch ticked loudly, the hands seemed flying. ‘‘ Search !” 
Ellen knit her brows, and pared her charcoal. “ Search!” 
Three minutes passed, and Ellen had encountered and put 
several ideas to flight. Her colour rises, she bites her lip, the 
pain rushes sharp through her temples. No matter; nature 
may revenge herself by and by, but at this moment anxiety 
almost numbs her physical sensation. There sits the grim 
old judge, and there go the hands, flying. Can she not touch the 
paper—produce something ? Will she never begin ? 

All at once the charcoal begins to move. A line here, and 
a line there, and something begins to take shape on the paper. 
She is working busily, intently now. Everything may depend 
on the next few minutes—help, success, all that hangs on this 
strange old man’s pleasure. For he can help her, of course 
he can, with a word even, if he but think her worthy. She feels 
the beating of the pain on her temple and cheek like the striking 
of a rod, but that is a thing not to be considered now. Something 
must come forth as a witness of the truth that is in her. 

She does not see with what an odd fascination the old man 
sitting opposite watches her. She does not perceive that there 
is an unusual excitement chafing the slow blood in his veins. 
She does not feel upon her face his dull eyes, hungry with a 
craving, questioning, yearning look, which those more familiar 
with him, Marco, for instance, never saw there in their lives. 
Ellen sees nothing but her work, hears nothing but the loud 
ticking of the watch. ~ Her spirit is adrift, wrestling with shadows. 
She is compelling the existing, but unseen. She is weaving a 
palpable garment for the invisible. 

The hands fly on. The sketch is done. It is placed before 
the judge; and shaking and burning, Ellen pushes away her 
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chair, and stands up to receive her sentence. Mr. Waldron 
looks at the sketch. He brightens his spectacles and looks 
at the sketch again. We will glance at it with him. 

A midnight tide. In the background irregular masses of 
black skeleton shipping. In front a dark boat, and three eager, 
white-faced men; one holding a lantern aloft, one shrinking 
back in horror, and a third straining over the side, and dragging 
up a bare hand and wrist out of the inky shadows of the water 
under the boat. This was the whole, with all the desperate 
expression necessary to make the scene thrill with reality, and 
the strong true effects of light and shade. 

“It is good,” said the old man, after a lengthened gaze ; 
“ young lady, it is very good. We will trifle no longer with 
God’s gift. I will make you an artist, not a female Michel- 
angelo, but a handmaid of Nature, a translator of obscure 
passages in life which require subtle rendering in order that 
they may reach and touch the crowds.” 

He stopped short, and, with some trouble, drew a volume 
from his pocket. 

“ Here is a book which I brought to leave with you, in case 
you should prove equal to good work. Some illustrations are 
likely to be required by-and-by for a new edition. The pub- 
lishers are old friends of mine, and I can obtain the commission 
for you. Smile and look happy, and rub that splatch of carmine 
off your cheek. You look as if you were painted for a pantomime. 
Come, if you were so anxious just now, why do you not look 
more elated ? ” 

“I am very glad, sir, and very grateful, but ——” 

“ But what ?” 

“ My head aches badly, sir, that is all.” 

She lifted up the book to hide her dizzy embarrassment— 
a thick, yellow volume which dazzled her eyes. She saw a 
number of black letters on the back which seemed to dance 
so that her eye could scarcely catch and rank them together. 
“ Sunward ” they seemed to spell. Was that the title? Yes, 
. probably ‘“‘ Sunward ” was the title of the book ; and then inside 
the cover, the author’s name and the publisher’s seemed also 
to caper about, and get blotted out, and appear again, all in 
the same unintelligible fashion. 

“ I see, I see,” grumbled the old artist, watching her through 
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his spectacles. “ You have been over-working yourself and 
poisoning yourself with paint in this close room. Have you 
no friend to look after you ? There is a person*mentioned in 
that letter, a kind of nurse or servant who had {you in charge. 
Where is she ? Why does she not take betterjcare of you ? ” 

Ellen’s lip trembled with a long quiver before she could reply. 

“ She is dead, sir. It is a tedious story. She was drowned 
coming from Spain.” 

“ Drowned! drowned! Poor thing, you have had trouble ! 
That is why so much of gloom has got mixed up with your 
drawings. But cheer up, child! do not brood, do not get bitter. 
A nurse !—what isa nurse ? A servant is nota wife or a child. 
You are only beginning life. You will have long days of 
happiness.” 

“I do not complain, sir. I have long ago given her up 
to God, with all my heart. But Monica was then all the 
friend I had to lose.” 

“ Monica ! ” 

The old man sat forward in his chair. 

“ Yes, sir; Monica was her name.” 

“ Monica! Spain is full of Monicas. Is it not true, child, 
that Spain is full of Monicas ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir. I darsay there are many.” 

“< Don’t know’ and ‘ daresay, ” echoed the old gentleman, 
testily, “ as if it were a matter of no importance, a mere toss 
up that nobody cares about. I won’t have it, I can’t bear it! ” 
he went on, relapsing into his former queer manner. ‘“‘ Some 
one has told you to talk of these things. It is a plot, and I 
won’t endure it. After coming here to do what I could, it is 
cruel to tantalize, to heart-wring, to harass——’’ His voice 
broke down, and he was silent. 

‘“ I daresay,” he added, presently, ‘‘ that if I were to question 
you further you would tell me, that this Monica was a faithful 
servant of your mother’s before you were born.” 

“ I should be obliged to tell you so, sir, if you asked me.” 

“ There! ” he said, passionately, ‘‘ no more on the subject. 
Let us talk of something else, You, yourself, young lady— 
how were you so fortunate as to be saved when she was 
drowned ?” 

“ It was a chance, or rather Providence, sir. I remember 
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the storm, and the crowd struggling to the life-boats, and nothing 
more till I found myself in bed in a gentleman’s house on the 
coast——” 

“ Of England ? ” 

“ No, sir, of Ireland.” 

“Humph! And how did you get here from Ireland ? ” 

“It is quite a story, sir. Some good people called 
Aungier——”’ 

“ Silence ! ” 

4 Sir ? yD 

“ Silence, I say. Oh, my God, what strange entanglement 
is this ? ” 

‘ Mr. Waldron leaned forward to the table, and bent his 
white head upon his shaking hands. And Ellen stood by 
throbbing in every nerve with the fire of a strange, incredible 
suspicion, a wild glimmer of something which might prove to 
be a blaze of enlightenment, but was far more likely only a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

‘ Nonsense ! ” she thinks ; “ I am always weaving romances. 
This kind old man is ill and strange. He is subject to some 
insanity which [ have unluckily provoked. I wonder if I dare 
ring for his servant, But, no, he will recover directly, and be 
displeased. I will——” 

“ Young lady,” said Mr. Waldron, lifting his head, and 
trying to steady his shaking voice, “it is time for me to go 
now, and if there is anything else I can do—I came to help, 
and it seems I have done nothing—if you have anything else 
to show me, or to ask me, let us get to work at once.” 

Ellen said,—‘‘ There is a little picture which I have taken 
some pains with. It is unfinished, but if you will be kind 
enough to look at 1t——’”’ 

“ A picture. Ah! that is like business. Let us get to 
business. Let us think of nothing but business! ” 

Ellen went over to the corner to fetch her easel. Swiftly 
passing a small glass which she used at her work, her own face 
flashed on her, looking dark and flushed, and startlingly like 
that face which she was about to uncover and turn to the light. 
The locket still hung by its chain from the top of the easel. 
An impulse, strong though indefinite, urged her to withdraw 
and hide it, but, in another moment, she drew the chain care- 
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fully to the front, and placed the miniature conspicuously 
resting against the canvas. 

It is done; the picture is placed at a good distance, and in 
an advantageous light. A rosy gleam comes through the window, 
and illuminates it with a life-like tinge. There it stands, 
Ellen’s ‘‘ Patience,” very true, very human, very spiritual. 
And there hangs the miniature above it,—the same face, only 
with a sadder delicacy of lines and hues, and a something of 
faded sweetness that softens mournfully the life and fire that 
still shine and glow from the ivory. 

“It is hardly finished yet,” Ellen says, “ I meant——’” 

But Mr. Waldron has glanced at the picture. He has come 
near and peered into it. His eye has caught the locket. He 
looks at it as if it were some illusive substance which would fade 
if he touched it. Then he puts out his hands feebly, whilst his 
old face blazes with such a shower of touching gleams and 
quivers that Ellen, standing breathless by, cannot keep the 
tears from flooding her eyelids, and dripping down on her 
breast. 

“With my own hand, with this hand, every line, every 
touch. My darling, how little I thought, when I hung it round 
your neck, of this hour, these white hairs! So long ago, so 
Jong ago, and I so strong, and you so bright—oh, Dolores!” 
And the old voice sinks in a husky whisper. 

What new world is opening for Ellen as she stands silently 
realizing the truth ? She is passing through portals with blind 
wet eyes. A glorious reflection has already reached her from 
within ; a thought as blessed, as fleet, as the white messenger- 
bird that stoops and wheels before a prison window. It shall 
not blind her, though, with the first flap of its dazzling wings. 
It is beaten back again. 

Years afterwards, Ellen could recall vividly all the details 
of the next few minutes of the space of time which elapsed 
before Mr. Waldron noticed or spoke to her again ;—the evening 
glow fading wistfully on the end wall of the room, the disordered 
portfolio on the table, the yellow volume blazing on the dull 
green cloth, the easel catching the light, with its label “ Patience,” 
and the bent figure of the old man, the face turned from her, 
the white hair stirring, the frame heaving. She could hear again 
his murmured words, disjointed revelations, which kept pouring 
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a broken, bewildering light at her feet. Of her own thoughts 
nothing would come back clearly, only she remembered how, 
amidst the confusion, that white bird kept dipping before the 
window, and flashing its white wings in her eyes, and sending 
a sweet pipe through the bars. 

“ Oh, mother ! and what if Harold were no murderer after 
all ? ” 

But the old man has raised his head, and is calling her now, — 

“ Child, child,” he says, ‘“‘ come here ! ” 

Ellen is quickly by his side. 

“ Where are you hands, my love ?’’ he says; “ give them 
to me. And kneel down here that I may feel your breath and 
touch your cheek and your hair ; for I am nearly blind, I am 
very nearly blind. Ellen! Ah, that is the name! I had a 
sister Ellen, fifteen when she died, my pet, when I was a boy. 
Dolores loved a little sketch of her that I had, and said if ever 
we had a daughter, it should be called Ellen. Ellen, my love, 
see here! Where did you get this locket ? ” 

“From my mother, sir.” 

“ Whose likeness is it ? ” 

“ My mother’s, sir.” 

‘* And by whom did you believe it to have been painted ? ” 

‘“ I believed it to have been painted by my father.” 

“ Right, dear, and it was these hands—these old shaking 
hands, dear, that traced every one of those lovely lines, and 
placed every touch of colour, and wrought all the sweet winsome 
life into that bit of ivory. Oh, blessed, blessed bit of ivory, 
that has brought my child to these old arms. Praised be God ! 
Praised be God! Ellen, do you know who I am ?”’ 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ My darling!” pressing her head to his breast. ‘ But 
you must wonder, you cannot understand yet. You must 
have faith a bit, dear. Stay!” releasing her, ‘‘ slip your little 
nail into the rim at the back of the locket. There ought to be 
another likeness. I said to her, ‘ You will keep this for a 
birth-gift for our child.’ Have you found it, dear ? Is there 
not a man’s head, brown hair and grey eyes? Not a hard 
face, not a very hard face then, dear; it was afterwards that 
it got so grim. It is not my likeness now, dear, but it was 
once. Have you got it? Ah, you see this is not all an old 
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man’s raving—I am talking truth. There it is,—not a young 
man either, for my happiness, came to me late in life. It seems 
full fifty years since I painted that face from the glass in my 
studio in our little home in Belfast,—ay, in Belfast,—and your 
mother sitting opposite to me sewing at her little womanly 
work, and prattling to me so pleasantly with her cheerful tongue. 
And yet it is only twenty years ago ? 

“ Rise, Ellen, and let me look at you well, dear. Ah! you 
are taller than your mother—she was a very wee thing,—but 
you have her trembling lip, and her glance, and her warm blood 
on your cheek. You have your grey eyes from me, dear, but 
they have got her brows and fringes. How old are you, Ellen ? 
Nineteen and a half? Yes, that is it, exactly. It is only 
twenty years ago. 

“ Kneel down again, dear, that I may feel you close beside 
me. Ah!” he went on stroking her hair as he talked, “ that 
letter of poor old Paul’s. I thought when it came to me last 
night like—like something from the other world, that so many 
strange things which he said in it of you, my love, and your 
story, could not,—could hardly be one string of curious coin- 
cidences. It was all about an Ellen Wilde, an orphan, whose 
history was very sad. Wilde! yes; Paul knew nothing of 
Charles Wilde, the thriftless painter and sometimes the drawing- 
master. He knew one Charlie Waldron though, a companion, 
a young fellow full of fire, and crazed about Art. We were 
two of us young fellows, full of fire and crazed about Art,— 
Paul was steadier though and more reverent. I was hot-headed 
then, and puffed up with unrealities. Paul was the one to 
succeed, I the one to fail. Paul stayed in Spain ; I came home. 
It was after that that Charles Wilde appeared on the stage. 
Disgust and dislike of narrow-minded kindred brought him into 
the world. No, Paul never knew anything of Charles Wilde. 

“ ‘Ellen Wilde,’ he said, and all night I kept dreaming of 
the little sister, who died long long ago, and of the little baby 
who was called for her, and who lay in a coffin with Dolores 
far away, in a little green corner of the world, near the sea. 
What ought she to be like, this Ellen Wilde, who had chanced 
to be the owner of these two names, and who had chancedjto 
come and leave the two names written on her little card, lying 
waiting patiently, all dusty with waiting, upon my table, in 
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my house, till it pleased Providence, and my testy humour, 
and the trains and the steamers to bring me home again, in 
order that I might chance to pick the little thing up, and read 
it. I went and studied your mother’s picture, dear, last night 
before I slept, trying to guess what our daughter ought to have 
been like, had she lived. And this morning I was ill with 
lying awake all night, and I was cross and swore at my own 
folly, in tormenting myself with conjectures of most improbable 
possibilities. I came here in an ill-humour, having convinced 
myself that you would be something as unlike Dolores as could 
be conceived. I came resolved to cure my fancies, and be a 
fool no more. Your face upset me before I crossed the threshold. 
It was asif some younger sister of Dolores had come forward to 
meet me,—some younger sister with the same features and 
expressions, but differently coloured, like a duplicate sketch 
filled in with lighter hues ? ” 

In this rambling way he talked. Meantime Ellen had a 
hundred questions trembling on her tongue, which she dreaded 
to put in words, lest she might again excite the old man too 
much. At last she ventured to whisper,— 

“ Father, how was it? My mother thought you had died 
at Rome. I have your letter——” 

‘“ Ah! that letter. To think that these lips could have 
dictated anything so cruel! I know the one you mean so well. 
I got it written for me while I lay, as I thought, bleeding to 
death in a hospital. I told her I was dying, and who it was 
that had caused my death. I said, ‘ Before you see this, I shall 
be dead. Even now my sight fades.’ I remember the words. 
And my sight did fade,—faded out, but still I did not die. I 
fell into a fever after that, and when I recovered, and thought 
of what I had written, and of my poor dear, alone in her widow- 
hood, I hastened to write again,—I thought I should never get 
a second letter despatched. But no answer came. And when 
I wrote a third time, and still no answer came, then I got 
terrified, and as soon as I was able to travel, I started for 
Ireland. When I reached Belfast, and came to our little house, 
I found strangers there, and all the information I could get 
of your mother was, that she had left the place many weeks 
before,—sold her little possessions and gone away. 

‘“ I tried to think of where she would be likely to go. I 
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thought of Dunmara. You spoke of the Aungiers, my love. 
What can you know about them? I knew enough of them. 
I can scarcely speak of them, even now, without anger, though 
age, God knows, should have taught me something of a 
Christian’s forgiveness. I thought of Dunmara, and I meant 
to seek for her there. I travelled as far as a little village within 
twenty miles of the place,—a spot called Dunsurf. I stayed 
at the hotel to rest. It was a raw wintry evening, I remember 
it well ; the hills were bare and brown, strangely wild and chilly 
after Italy. The sea was a bitter grey, the air was dank. I 
felt wretched and hopeless. I remember walking about the 
roads above the beach and straying along the lorn paths that 
led away over the ups and downs of the rough moors, opening 
back westward towards Dunmara. At last, I went rambling 
off towards the little church and into the graveyard. I went 
peering about, and reading the names on the stones, and turning 
now and again to see the shifting of the boats in the little harbour 
below me. At last quite in a corner under a tree I came upon 
a rough stone cross, and I read carved upon it :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF DOLORES, 
WIDOW OF CHARLES WILDE. 


“ I don’t know what I said, or what I did, or whether I said 
or did anything, but I remember rising up off damp grass in the 
dark, and seeing the stars shining over the mountains, and 
hearing the sea moaning away down beneath on the rocks, 
I found my way back to the inn, and I asked the first person 
I saw whether he knew anything of the lady who was buried 
under the stone cross in the corner of the churchyard. I believe 
I was not in my senses at the time, and I could not clearly 
follow all he said ; but he told me something about her having 
been a stranger,—a traveller who had come to Dunsurf with 
her baby in her arms, and that both had fallen ill and died. 
I caught and fastened upon that. I could hear nothing more. 
I stopped the man short, and sent him away that he might 
not see my agony. All my hopes were under that stone cross ; 
all my life was ruined—I hated the room I sat in, and the aspect 
of the village street I had walked in; and the roads, and the 
beach, and the sea; and the graveyard for covering her up, 
and keeping her from me. I could not sit there and think, 
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nor go to bed and rest. A car was just then starting for Galway. 
I flung myself on a seat, and was soon hurrying away towards 
the world again, after my one day’s wretched visit to Dunsurf. 
And so it was, dear,” the old man said, returning, with a long 
sigh, from the past to the present ; ‘‘ and so it was, that I thought 
my little daughter had died, and been buried with my wife. 

“I went abroad—not to Spain; Spain reminded me of 
Dolores. I returned to Italy. Good fortune,—worldly fortune 
came to me after this. A picture which I had painted at 
Rome and brought home with me, had made a success,— 
obtained for me some little reputation, and it was during the 
very next year that I inherited a large amount of family 
property. 

“ I then resumed my own name of Waldron. I took 
possession of this house in London, though I seldom visited 
it. I lived chiefly abroad. I had lost sight of my old friend 
Paul for many, many years. About ten years ago, I had a 
letter from him, congratulating me on my success. He had read 
of me, by chance, in English newspapers. I replied to his 
letter, and promised to go and visit him, but I never went. 
I travelled much, but it seemed always that I could not make 
my way to Spain. About two years ago, I heard of his death. 
The news stung me keenly ; I had made so few friends all my 
life, and I had been so careless of this one. And, great God! 
to think of my child growing up all the while under his roof. 
To think of her, an orphan, wandering over the world ever since, 
whilst I, her father,—miserable with loneliness and regrets,— 
sickened in the midst of my wealth ! 

“ How much I have told you of your father’s history, and 
how much left out? Never mind it, love. I will patch it out 
by degrees. My old tongue could run for ever, telling you how 
things came about, and piecing out the strange history; but 
I want to hear how your young life has passed, my child. Begin 
at the beginning, about Paul and Monica. Monica! ay. How 
your mother used to rave about her, when she was ill, or in 
trouble! How did you find her, dear, and how did she and 
Paul come to know of one another? How did you escape 
that grave at Dunsurf, and make your way to Spain ?”’ 

Then Ellen began her story; in as few words as possible 
describing the first conscious days of her life; touching lightly 
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on the unhappy part, and dwelling upon the delicious change 
to the quiet sunny house of the artist; the light tasks per- 
formed to help Monica ; the good-natured notice from Monica's 
master, and afterwards the instructions from kind Paul, and 
her quiet, dreamy days of study, in the well-remembered 
studio. Then her friend’s death, her plan of going to England, 
her wonder and distress at her own ignorance of her parents, 
Monica’s silence, and dread of the proposed journey. Then 
the wreck, and Dunmara, and Dr. Drummond. Al the history 
was told. Ellen spoke gently of the Aungiers. She dwelt 
upon their charity, by impulse forbearing to distinguish Egbert 
very much in her recital, merely speaking of him as a good man, 
the preserver of her life. She made no complaint of Elswitha, 
—she spoke lovingly of Rowena, and praised Mrs. Kirker. 
And all this in consideration for her father, that his heart 
might be eased about her past, that the bitterness of his 
associations with Dunmara might be broken. She‘ spoke of 
Mrs. McDawdle’s story told at Dunsurf, she described the 
discovery of the will and her mother’s letters, resolving the 
while that the bitterest of those letters her father should never 
see. She mentioned as a matter of course, that she had des- 
troyed the will, and spoke of her leaving Dunmara as a natural 
event, consequent on Rowena’s death, and the desire of the 
Drummonds that she should come amongst them. Then 
the doctor’s death, her desire to be independent, her coming 
to London, her efforts since then, and her late despondency 
and fears. 

When she had finished, she was folded in her father’s arms. 

“ My child!” he said, “ and all this time God has been 
bringing you nearer to me day by day! Oh, if I had known 
this, how much less faithless, how much less sour, how much 
more grateful should I have been! Ah! dear, I have been 
punished for giving up my life to bitterness. I am an old man, 
and I am a frail man. I shall not be allowed to stay with you 
a great while. It is wicked to talk so, but it is hard, and I 
cannot leave off grumbling all at once. I have grumbled for 
so long. Well! the old father has gold for you, my darling, 
he will leave you wealth when he must go. Where is your 
hat, my dear? and get a coat or something. 

‘Armitage will have a good fire for us. It has grown so 
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cold. Tell your landlady to pack up your little things, and if 
you have anything to pay it shall be settled then, too. 
Come, dear, make haste. Ring for Marco, and tie up that 
portfolio and let him bring it. It will please me to look over 
my child’s drawings again.” 

Ellen did as he bade her, wondering all the while why this 
day was not turning out to be a dream. It had been so like 
one all through, and it was surely time to wake up now. Or 
it was like one of her old romances which always finished with 
a sigh or a laugh at her own folly ? But there was no time to 
think about it now. She hastily put on her hat and coat, 
gathered together a few necessaries in a bag, gave the portfolio 
to Marco, and followed Mr. Waldron downstairs, and into the 
carriage. Coming out of the room, she picked up that yellow 
volume with its title of glory, and carried it away in her hand. 
It had somehow got mixed up with the wonderful events of 
the day. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WOUNDS OF LOVE 


I Touca Thy wounds, and, lo, they bleed amain 
For us who murdered Thee but yesterday ; 
And every drop is mercy’s tender rain 
To fructify our hardened hearts of clay. 


O Victim of Thy love, transpierced and bound, 
Thou liest still upon our altar-stone, 

Thorn-crowned and scourged, with foes encompassed round, 
Yet speakest no reproach, nor makest moan. 


And we who love Thee, here, on Calvary 
Thy daily sacrifice behold with tears. 
Oh, wilt Thou ever bleed unceasingly 
For us who wound Thee through the years and years ? 
R. M. G. 
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EDWARD KELLY, SJ. 
A FEW NOTES IN REMEMBRANCE 


II 


HESE notes ended last month with an affectionate allusion 
to the first and best of Dickens’s Christmas books. The 
allusion was more to the point than I imagined ; for 

one of the most distinguished of Father Kelly’s pupils, Sir 
Francis Cruise, so long prominent in the front rank of the 
Medical profession in Dublin, attributes his life-long relish for 
Dickens to his Clongowes master, who used to share with him 
the shilling monthly parts in which Dombey, and David Copper- 
field, and Mrs. Gamp, and the rest of them, were gradually intro- 
duced to a delighted world. Sir Francis has preserved for 
more than half a century the Latin elegy which his young pro- 
fessor wrote on little Paul Dombey’s death, as described in the 
sixteenth chapter of Dombey and Son—“ What the waves were 
always saying ’’—which inspired at least one popular song. 

In the telling, however, of our story, we had not only left 
Clongowes behind, but had come to the end of Father Kelly’s 
Limerick life. 

John Conybeare, an old schoolmaster of the days of bold 
Queen Bess, made a collection of proverbia et adagsa, one of 
which he expounds thus. ‘ De calcaria in carbonar am : outeof 
the lyme kill into the coale pitte : a proverb whereby is signified 
from one mischief to another.’ ’’ The modern equivalent also 
uses “alliteration’s artful aid:’’ “From the frying pan into 
the fire.” Though it goes beyond the exigencies of the case, 
this old saw has occurred to me in chronicling the next change 
in Father Kelly’s circumstances. He was no sooner released 
from his responsibilities as the founder and first rector of the 
college of the Society of Jesus in Limerick, than he was placed 
in a similar position of authority over St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, Belvedere House, Dublin. “The habitation and the 
name ” recall the grand old days of the Irish capital before the 
Union ; for this stately mansion, 6 Great Denmark Street, 
facing North Great George’s Street, had been the residence of 
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Lord Belvedere, one of the peers in the old Parliament house 
in College Green, of which the money-changers have now pos- 
session. Here Father Kelly fulfilled his duties with the same 
even, quiet efficiency, that marked all his work. After another 
lustrum or so of Rectorship, he found it a relief to become a 
member of the community among whom the rest of his life 
with a break of a few years, was to be spent. 

His term of office in Belvedere College lasted from 1864 to 
1872. He probably thought himself to be more or less in termino, 
when he took up his abode in the presbytery of St. Francis 
Xavier's, Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin, where he at once 
devoted himself, heart and soul, to the duties of the pulpit and 
the confessional, and to all the labours that they involve by 
way of preparation and consequences. I will venture to let 
one of his penitents describe his mode of action in the sacred 
tribunal of penance :— 

“ At the time I was under dear Father Edward Kelly’s direc- 
tion, his confessional was daily thronged by numberless penitents 
of every age and condition. On each he bestowed the most 
minute care and attention, as if he had only that one soul to 
look after. He was never in the least hurry, no matter how 
great the crowd awaiting confession. He sat on quietly, hour 
after hour, devoting his whole attention to each of them, as they 
presented themselves, and sending no one away unheard or dis- 
satisfied. His penitents had to practiseconsiderable patience, 
waiting two, three, or sometimes even more hours for their turn, 
but they persevered bravely, being well convinced it was worth 
waiting for. 

‘* He possessed, I think, in a high degree the qualities of a 
wise and enlightened director. In the first place, he took each 
soul under his care into his very heart. Everything connected 
with his penitents was of deep interest to him. He made him- 
self acquainted with all their surroundings, their joys and 
sorrows, their hopes and fears, their interests and tastes, and 
above all, their family anxieties and trials, from which so few 
even of the young, are exempt. When all these were known 
to him, he gave warm sympathy, wise counsel, and a spiritual 
uplifting in all things. 

“ In his first dealings with a soul he was slow and reserved, 
Seeming to wait for light and guidance, but once he had received 
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the full confidence of his penitent he was remarkably clear- 
sighted, firm, and decided in his direction. He was kindness 
and tenderness personified, yet most plain-spoken, strict, some- 
times even exacting. He soon found out the weak point in a 
character, and bore down on it relentlessly! No half measures 
would do with him ; there must be an earnest, constant striving 
for the higher ways. Yet his humiliating and almost severe 
reprehensions were given with such sweetness and true charity 
that they never wounded or irritated, but rather encouraged 
to a better effort in future. 

“ He was large and wide in his direction, leaving each soul 
free to follow its particular attraction of grace, nor did he press 
for confidence unless it was freely offered ; yet his particularly 
simple and fatherly manner made even the naturally reserved 
open and candid in their communications with him. He was 
a declared enemy to all scruples, and most skilful in their re- 
moval, his knowledge of human nature, experience of life, and 
clear good sense, helping him much in this. 

“He was regarded almost as a ‘specialist’ for deciding 
religious vocations,* and those needing advice in this important 
matter flocked to his confessional. Every year several of his 
spiritual children entered religious houses of all Orders and 
Congregations, and in nearly all cases happily persevered. 

‘‘ In those thus called to religious life, besides inspiring them 
with a high appreciation of the favour granted to them, he en- 
deavoured to excite a great spirit of piety, and a strong personal 
love of our Lord. For the different feasts he would sometimes 
suggest points for a meditation, and these points, even for the 
feast of a saint, would be always referred directly to our Lord. 
As, for instance, for the Feast of St. John the Evangelist, a con- 
sideration on the three gifts he received from his Divine Master, 
viz., His Sacred Heart, His Blessed Mother, and His Chalice of 
suffering. For the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen, he asked his 
penitent to consider her in the three scenes in which she appears 
as typifying the three stages of the spiritual life—namely, the 
purgative way, when weeping at our Lord’s feet, at the Pharisee’s 
supper-table ; the illuminative way, when seated listening to 
Him at Bethany ; and the unitive way at the foot of the Cross 
on Calvary. 


* Father Carbery, S.J., took his sister all the way to Limerick that 
she might consult Father Kelly on this crisis of her life. 
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“ At the different periods of the ecclesiastical year, he re- 
commended various pious thoughts and practices, all tending 
to excite love and devotion to our Lord in the different mysteries 
of His Birth, Life, and Death. He had a simple and attractive 
way of leading the mind to reflect on these during the various 
occupations of the day, which almost insensibly fastened recol- 
lection, while at the same time it did not cause the least feeling 
of irksomeness or strain. In this, no doubt, he was guided by 
his clear discernment of character, giving to each individual the 
practices adapted to the special tone of mind of each. He 
truly made himself ‘all to all,’ sparing no trouble, nor time, 
nor pains to bring each soul under his charge always nearer 
and closer to God. 

“‘ God and His angels only know the full extent of dear Father 
Edward's charity to those in need. His unceasing attention to 
the sick was a special characteristic. In spite of his constant 
work in the church, he always found leisure to visit his patients, 
even several times a day, if they were seriously ill. And if they 
were also suffering from poverty, he contrived to find means to 
relieve them, too. One day, near the end of his life, coming one 
morning to visit a sick lady, by accident a boiled egg slipped 
from his pocket. When she showed her surprise, he explained 
that it was for a poor sick girl whom he was going to visit, 
and added, ‘I have leave to give away any part of my breakfast 
that I do not want.’ It was a trifling incident, but a char- 
acteristic one. Who can tell the countless privations he must 
have put upon himself to exercise, during his long life, his in- 
numerable spiritual and temporal works of mercy? ” 

Many of the details of spiritual direction described in the 
preceding page or two, were of course reserved for such penitents 
as the writer, who was at the time going through a sort of ex- 
ternal probation in preparation for the religious life on which 
her heart was already set. Hence, this is the natural place for 
a letter which Father Edward sent in answer to the first letter 
received from one of his novices, after settling down in her con- 
vent home. Father Kelly writes from St. Francis Xavier's, 
Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin, on some 24th of April :— 


It would be very hard indeed if I could not find or make time 
to`answer your dear and welcome letter, and to tell you how glad I was 
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to get it almost sooner than I expected, though not sooner than I desired. 
I can imagine all that had to be gone through that memorable moming. 
No one knows what it is till the hour comes for going through it ; and 
you describe it well, my child, that it was got through some way or 
another. No previous thinking would prepare a person for it, even if 
there were time for previous thinking, which happily there generally is 
not. But one is borne or carried or pushed through it, God’s hand sus- 
taining them, and a certain almost dizziness favouring the passage, till 
it is over, and the heart feels that the great act is done. 

You naturally felt a little bewildered and strange in your new life. 
You know, my dear child, however familiar to your thoughts and imagi- 
nation it may and must have been, still we never really know it till we 
see it from inside, as part of it ourselves. But by this time, I am sure, 
all is pretty well cleared up, and you are more than beginning to find 
your soul acclimatized. Your next letter will have that to tell me. I 
am quite sure you did get a true heart-welcome from Reverend Mother- 
Prioress, and all the nuns. Having watched and prayed for you so long, 
they must have been truly glad to have you in their midst at last. 

And my dear good child, Sister Mary Pius, would not write till she 
had seen the effect of your letter! Did she actually think I would be 
so bad as not to write to you? I think I shall have even to write to herself 
to give her a little scolding for her incredulity. I hope she is taking good 
care and charge of you, and installing you duly into all your new offices 
and duties. : 

I missed you, my dear child, from your accustomed place on Saturday, 
but I had the great consolation of thinking that you are in the place that 
all the little words I used to say to you in the old place were preparing 
you for—preparing you first to wait for till God should say the word 
for you to go, and then to enter and rest in when He had said the word. 
I need not say that I have thought of you in another place, as I promised 
you. You will have great courage, my child, and believe in your heart 
that God, now that He has you in His own house, will finish His work, 
and make you good. 

Will you present my kind and respectful remembrance to Mother 
Prioress, and kind (without the other word) to Sister M. Pius? God 
bless you, my dear child. 

Yours faithfully in Christ, 
Epwarp KkzLLy, S.J. 


Many other illustrations have still to be given of the work 
for souls to which the rest of Father Kelly’s years was to be 
given, but it is convenient to describe at this point the one 
break in his long Gardiner Street life, his four years as Rector 
of his old Alma Mater. This appointment, falling on him 
unexpectedly at this particular time, was probably the most 
difficult trial that his spirit of obedience was ever subjected 
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to. I will therefore, make this crisis an excuse for quoting 
some of his utterances on this subject.* 

In the notes that I have seen of one of his Retreats, he was 
exceedingly strong on the virtue of obedience. ‘‘ Obedience is 
the High Altar of the three on which you make your offerings. 
On one side-altar you make your beautiful offering of Poverty, 
on the other the still more fragrant offering of your second vow. 
But the most precious of all is Obedience—the hardest and. 
the best—of greater value because of its difficulty, though to 
those of a docile and amiable character it may appear easy. 
Give yourselves up with unreserved generosity to the service of 
your Divine Master, and He will hold such a blessed sway over 
your heart that you will not be happy in anything but His will, 
and what that is Obedience will tell you.” 

I have given this extract here because it ends with practical 
applications ; and the first of these he well knew from his ex- 
perience. ‘‘ We form associations in houses where we have long 
resided, so that a removal costs much ; but we must try to be 
ready to break all such ties at the call of obedience without 
remonstrance or murmur.” 

His chief experience in this species of sacrifice was, as I have 
said, his appointment to the difficult post of Rector of Clongowes 
Wood College—hard and anxious in itself, and a still greater 
sacrifice as it broke up the little world in which he was happy 
as a member of the community of St. Francis Xavier’s, Dublin. 
His penitents, his sick calls, his community life—all the duties 
of his position at St. Francis Xavier’s and all his surroundings 
were congenial and delightful ; and he had the constant com- 
panionship of his brother Thomas. How hard a trial the 
change was he himself confesses to a young nun, who had been 
guided into her holy convent from that corner of the Sacred 
Heart Chapel, in St. Francis Xavier’s, where Father Edwarď’s 
confessional lay. 


* At this moment my eye falls on a whimsical passage, more opposite 
than apposite, in an American almanac, which spells with a superfluous e 
the name we are repeating so often. It is assigned to the 17th of March, 
in honour of the great St. Patrick’s Day processions, of which our country- 
men in the United States are so proud. ‘ Mrs. Kelley’s son was to march 
in the parade. She watched for the procession with eager eyes, and when 
it came her heart swelled with motherly pride. ‘ Aren’t they beautiful !’ 
she said ; ‘ but they’re every one of them out of step except my Jimmy.’ ” 
Jim was not a promising subject for religious obedience. 
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CLONGOWES Woop COLLEGs, 
NAAS, 
August 21 [1881.] 
My DEAR CHILD, 

Your most thoughtful and childlike letter came to me yesterday, and 
gave me great pleasure and comfort. It was hard to leave all those 
dear souls I was working for so long—hard to leave that kind and manner 
of work; but, you know, hard things are very good for us sometimes, 
and God does what seems to Him best—what He wishes. 

This is old ground for me, though long untrodden by my steps. The 
Rector’s room is in the same place, and the lime trees and the other ele- 
ments that build up and furnish Clongowes in your memory. Pray for 
us—and for me always faithfully, that God’s work may be done. 

Sister Mary Pius is to join you in your prayers for Clongowes ; and 
pray a lot of good boysin tous. Give her my blessing and my affectionate 
remembrance ; and present my kind respects to Rev. Mother Prioress 
and the Mistress of Novices. 

I am expected to get strong and fat, and to lose the old pale colour 
of that dear corner in Our Lady’s Chapel. 

God bless you, my very dear child. I am glad I had you safe and 
eure before I was carried away. 

Ever yours faithfully in Christ, 
Epwarp Ke LLy, S.J. 


To a much more mature nun of a different Order, who had 
suffered a wrench similar to the one that took Father Kelly 
from St. Francis Xavier’s, he gave this counsel and con- 
solation :— 


‘‘ A letter from has told me all that was done yesterday, 
and that the anticipations and apprehensions that have been in 
our minds end hearts have come to be realities. You will be 
very good now, and worthy of your old padre ; and though he 
should not bring himself for a parable you will do what he did 
when he got his orders for this care-loaded place.’ 


He then went on to show the great merit his correspondent 
might draw from the new duties of her new position. That was 
the spirit with which he entered on his duties as Rector of the 
College, which had welcomed him as a schoolboy just forty 
years before. 

The academic year begins in September ; and so the new 
Rector’s Feast-day came round very soon, for the 13th of October 
is the feast of St. Edwa d. The present chronicler was bidden 
to the feast, but he merely sent as his representative these 
couplets, In Honorem Sancti Eduardi Confessor s :— 
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“ Long live our good King Edward !’’ was of yore 
The cry in Albion; and again—“ Restore 

The laws of Edward!” was the people's prayer 
When he, the King-saint, was no longer there. 
That Saxon came is dearer to us now 

Since Clongowes' crown bedecks the Celtic brow 
Of one who bears that name, and wields to-day 
O’er realm more loving a yet holier sway. 

Long may he reign! Ah! far too long, I fear, 
For still he reigns in grateful bosoms here, 


Namely, in St. Francis Xavier’s, Upper Gardiner Street, 
Dublin. This was not the first time that Father Kelly’s Christian 
name had linked him with the sainted Saxon king. W. J. 
Fitzpatrick, once well known as the Sham Squire, from the 
subject of one of his books of historical gossip, once met a Dublin 
Jesuit the day after the inaugural meeting of the Law Students’ 
Debating Society. ‘‘ The Society of Jesus was well represented 
there last night: we had Alfred the Great and Edward the 
Confessor ’’—a mot to which Father Murphy’s height and Father 
Kelly’s assiduity in the confessional gave point. The same 
historical allusions turn up in the hexameters and pentameters 
presented many years later by the students of Woodstock 
College, Maryland, to another Edward—Father Purbrick, S.J., 
on one 13th of October, during his fruitful term as Provincial 
of Maryland and New York :— 
Quem leus eximio populum custodit amore, 
Justos, magnanimos donat habere duces. 
Eduardi Regis replevit gloria terram, 
Eduardi Regis transiit astra decus. 
Non sibi. sed populo vixit, fulsitque benignis 
Legibus imperium, Rex minus atque Pater. 
Nos ter felices, quos tanti nominis heres 
Virtutumque simul dirigit, unit, amat, 
Munere largus amor, munus pater optimus ipse, 
Qui sua diffundens gaudia, nostra parit. 

Clongowes might have addressed her new Rector in similar 
terms. He devoted himself with his usual thoroughness and 
unselfishness to the work of securing the solid efficiency and 
prosperity of the school, and the peace and happiness of his 
community. He put in practice the advice he gave in some 
convent retreat :— 


“ Itis agreat happiness to help others. It is a great comfort 
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and grace to solace the agitated heart, to say a little word that 
will lighten distress and trouble, or calm some poor doubting 
spirit, beaten about to and fro by perplexity. Our worst troubles 
are those we bring on ourselves by our own foolishness, taking 
wrong views of things. If we come across a poor sister in such 
a state as that, we must not say, ‘ Never mind! It is her own 
affair ; it is no business of mine. Let her knock her head against 
the wall if she likes.’ No! we must apply the soothing little 
word of kindness that will heal the sore, cool the fire, mollify 
the hardness of her poor heart. Patience consists in three 

ints. First, patience in our words, shown chiefly by silence. 

condly, patience in our looks, by forming our faces to gentle 
and kind looks, not cross or forbidding looks. Thirdly, patience 
in our thoughts by sweetening them to kind and good thoughts 
of others.” 


Father Kelly practised what he preached, and especially 
during the many years that he was Superior in four different 
houses, knowing how much the well-being of the community 
depended on him. As was said of one who appreciated Father 
Kelly fully, ‘‘ he was gentle, unobtrusive, kind.” He left 
people alone whenever he was able to do so. Sixty or 
seventy years ago, there appeared in a magazine a brilliant 
little sketch, “ Mrs. Newington ’’—a fussy mistress of a family 
who imagined nobody could do anythihg as well as herself, 
who interfered in the work of every one of her servants, and 
came signally to grief in consequence, on the occasion of her 
great dinner-party. Father Kelly was by no means a Superior 
of the Mrs. Newington type. As has been remarked of Brassey 
and other great organizers of labour, he trusted and loyally 
supported each of his helpers in his own department of duty. 
He was exquisitely thoughtful about the feelings of all, high 
and low, and he was a true father to all his children. 

It was probably during the first Christmastide of his Clon- 
gowes Rectorship, that he wrote to one of his former spiritual 
children :— 


“‘ You are afraid I may forget ; but no !—my angel gu :rdian 
may seem, sometimes, to sleep on folded wing, but he watches 
all the while. I wish you a happy Christmas, and a whole hand- 
ful of blessings from the Crib. if you heard the nice sermon I 
preached to the boys the night before they left for their Christ- 
mas holidays! Valedictory, Te Deum, etc. I told them it 
would be nice to decorate their homes with holly and green 
leaves—but I knew a still nicer decoration. Decorate them by 
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your gentleness, your amiability, your sweet temper, your 
obedience, your unse'fishness, etc. it might almost have done 
for religious !—even for religious in the Bethlehem or Noviceship 
house. I hope you are very good and faithful to all my teaching. 
Keep a firm heart. I have a great many anxieties ; pray for 
me well on Christmas day. God bless you.” | 


It was during the time of his Rectorship, probably towards 
the end of it, that he wrote to one who felt it a great trial not to 
be under his spiritual care :— 


“ I know God will give you a good share of His prec ous 
gifts. Keep up your heart, my child, and adore His will; it 
is better than anything we could lay out for ourselves, no matter 
how good. And now, for this month of June, offer yourself up 
to His Sacred Heart for anything that He wishes, and join me 
in a little prayer and ‘visit’each day. Dear old times, when I 
used to try to say good and nice things to make you all happy 
and good. God bless you, my dear child.” 


On the 29th December (1882, or 1883), he wrote to one who, 
after serving under him on the Clongowes staff, had gone abroad 
for his theological studies :— 


“ I must not 'et Christmas and the old year pass without writ- 
ing to you, and acknowledging your too kind and most welcome 
letter. You did not indeed abuse my patience by your long 
letter. It was most interesting and most welcome, and I hope 

ou will not be discouraged from writing again by my tardiness 
in replying. I will be better next time. It was a great pleasure 
and happiness to me, to know that I had contributed to make 
your life here happier. You well deserved anything I could 
do to make you happy, and I assure you I miss you very much. 
All miss you, but myself more than any. I am glad you are 
among such kind friends, and where there is so much charity 


and union.” 
September 10, 1884, he wrote to the same correspondent :— 


“The general expectation, which lasted up to the last hour, 
that I hould be changed from this, and relieved of my weighty 
burden was disappointed, and I find myself beginning my fourth 
year.” 

But after that fourth year he was released, and in September, 
1885, he again settled down in St. Francis Xavier’s, Gardiner 
Street, Dublin, from which his next flitting was to be 
Glasnevinward and Heavenward. 

(To be continued.) 
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UNFRUITFUL 


My life is tangled like the winding vine 

That twists about the hedge its sinuous length ; 
Now this bright knot of Autumn bermies grasps, 
And now a tender-limbed green sapling clasps 
With withering strength. 


Ah, tell me, is one’s life from Heaven sent 
To fashion as one wills? Some vines do grow 
In sunny vineyard and return good wine, 
And some about the hedges wildly blow. 
I from the path myself my way have bent, 
In empty hedge my fruitful juices spent— 
What shall I yield the Vintager divine ? 
AGNES M. BLUNDELL. — 


“ALICE” AND “ALLY” 


“ ALICE ” is proud and high, 
A woman of her own will. 
“ Ally ” was a little child, 
Out on a green, green hill. 


‘ Alice ” seeks fame of name, 
Well she approves of this. 

“ Ally ” was a little child, 
Running for her father’s kiss. 


“ Alice ” labours and toils 

That the fame of name be not spent. 
“ Ally” was a little child, 

With the child’s heart of content. 


“ Alice ” sits down and weeps 
That she might be “ Ally ” again, 
A little child that creeps 
To the Dead of the green glen ! 
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ABOUT HAPPINESS 


NE of the supreme facts of conscious rational life is the 
O universal desire for happiness. One of the duties of 
life, in a certain broad sense the one duty of life, is to 
form a true idea of happiness, and then to strive to realize the 
ideal. It is a favourite trick of the Enemyof the human race, 
or rather it is the policy of the devils and of the wicked men 
who in various ways oppose God’s reign and propagate evil, 
to pretend that those who obey the law of God go against their 
own happiness, whereas these alone are wise friends to them- 
selves and secure their own happiness—certainly in eternity, 
and often in time, as far as temporal happiness does not inter- 
fere with the happiness that is eternal. 

The most convenient way of saying what it seems good to 
say about happiness, will be to let my remarks be suggested by 
certain observations on the subject which I have thought 
worth preserving, according as I met them from time to time 
in various quarters. For instance, here are a few sentences 
from Charlotte Bronté, which I shall quote, in order to object 
to them. ‘“ No mockery in this world sounds to me so hollow 
as that of being told to cultivate happiness. What does such 
advice mean? Happiness is not a potato to be planted in 
mould and tilled. Happiness is a glory shining far down upon 
us out of heaven. She is a divine dew, which the soul, on 
certain of its summer mornings, feels gently dropping upon it 
from the amaranth bloom and golden fruitage of paradise.” 
True enough, like most things, when understood $73 senss sano 
but in spite of the first of these sentences it is quite possible 
to cultivate happiness, to cherish a happy disposition, not 
merely by keeping the conscience pure but by training the mind 
to dwell on the bright and cheering, and to shun what is un- 
necessarily and unprofitably gloomy and painful. Sir John 
Lubbock seems to hold, in opposition to ‘‘ Currer Bell,” that 
happiness can be cultivated, and even taught, when he writes 
“I cannot but think that the world would be better and brighter 
if our teachers would dwell on the duty of Rappiness as well] 
as on the happiness of duty.” 

Vou. xxxzv—No. 394. 9 
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The reader has been already warned that this is not to be 
an orderly disquisition on happiness, but only a chain of quota- 
tions on the subject, with a few words of commentary now and 
then. That prolific writer, “ Anon.’—whom I, before my 
-teens began, chose as my favourite poet ; thinking it was a proper 
name, like Mr. Hannon—to him is attributed the saying, ‘‘ Many 
in the world run after felicity like an absent-minded man hunting 
for his hat, while all the time it is on his head.” “Anon.” 
also is the only authority I can give for the following bit of 
wisdom. ‘Happiness has been defined as having things; 
better, as having what you want ; better still, as being able to 
do without what you want.” 

I am not sure that this last saying, which defines happiness 
as ‘‘having things,” was intended to allude to the etymology 
of the word. Happy and m shap come no doubt, from the 
same root, whatever that may be. But this idea of “ having 
things ” turns up again in a somewhat similar context. There 
was a note in Anthon’s Sallust, which has lurked in my memory 
for more than half a century: ‘‘ Whiter’s etymology of this 
word is very ingenious. ‘ Ave or have is nothing but habe— 
have, possess, riches, honours, health.’’’ As if our greeting to 
our friend was to wish him all good, by wishing him to possess 
riches, and honours, and health. But one might possess all 
those and not be happy. Even the pagan Epictetus had higher 
thoughts. ‘‘ Happiness does not consist in acquiring and pos- 
sessing, but in not desiring ; for it consists in being free.” 

There are two excellent little shilling books, Who said That? 
and Who wrote That? Few of us would answer those questions 
correctly if put concerning these lines :— 

“ All who joy would win must share it— 
Happiness is born a twin.” 


What more unlikely source for this amiable sentiment than 
Lod Byron? We are less surprised at hearing a sentimental 
writer like Bernardin de Saint Pierre, author of Paul and Virginia, 
Say the same thing in prose : ‘‘ One secures happiness for oneself 
only by endeavouring to secure it for others.” Or the French 
poet, Delille, “ Happiness is his who makes others happy.” 

Work for work’s sake is as vain as art for art’ssake. Carlyle’s 
gospel of work does not seem to have secured much happiness 
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for the Evangelist himself. Only in a higher sense than his own 
are Carlyle’s words true. ‘‘ The only happiness a brave man 
ever troubled himself with asking much about, was happiness 
enough to get his work done.” Yes, for man’s work on earth 
is to serve God and save his soul. If I had them within reach, 
I should quote the Latin words of Seneca, which are translated 
thus: “The elements of happiness are a good conscience, 
honesty of purpose, and uprightness of conduct.” This is 
nearly as Christian as Ruskin’s : “ To read, to think, to love, 
to hope, to pray—these are the things that make men happy.” 


M. R. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


1. Life of Thomas Edward Bridgett, Priest of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. By Cyril Ryder, Priest of the same 
Congregation. London: Burns & Oates. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

Two additional particulars are mentioned on the title page 
of this most interesting volume : it includes many characteristic 
passages from Father Bridgett’s writings in prose and verse, 
and it begins with an introduction from the pen of Abbot Gasquet, 
O.S.B., which we were at first inclined to regard as unnecessary 
but which we have found to be really a useful and important 
introduction, especially for readers not already acquainted with 
the subject of this biography. Certainly the English Redemp- 
torists have begun the year well with such an admirable “‘ Life ” 
of their canonized Founder, as we thanked Father Harold Castle 
last month for giving us, and now this thoroughly satisfactory 
account of one of his most gifted English sons. The slight 
autobiography that Father Bridgett left behind him is delightful 
as far as it goes, and so are the specimens of his correspondence 
that Father Ryder has woven together most skilfully. All together 
gives the reader a true idea of what manner of man Father 
Bridgett was. He did splendid service by his pen for the cause 
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of historical truth ; and yet this solid work seemed to occur 
only incidentally in his laborious, self-sacrificing life. Among 
the illustrations of this beautiful book are three portraits of 
Father Bridgett, in his thirtieth, fifty-second, and sixty-eighth 
year ; and there are pictures of the two homes in which most 
of his mature life was spent, Mount Alphonsus, in Limerick, 
and St. Mary’s, Clapham, in London, where he died a happy 
and beautiful death. His works are not of mere temporary 
interest, but will always hold an honoured place in English 
Catholic literature. One of them, the first worthy record of 
Blessed Sir Thomas More, brought the author a joint letter ot 
thanks from the young and old theologians of the Jesuit College 
of St. Beuno’s, such as they never addressed, we think, to anyone 
but Cardinal Newman. Thomas Edward Bridgett deserves to 
be named after that illustrious name, and two or three others. 
He was indeed one of the most gifted of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual men drawn by God’s grace in such numbers into the 
Catholic Church during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
His conversion and his after life, and his death, might well be 
used as a proof of the Divine claims of the Catholic Church. 
It is right that there should be such a memorial of him as Father. 
Cyril Ryder has here given to us. 

2. What we consider the only drawback in Benziger’ s 
Magazine is probably one of its chief recommendations to the 
huge constituency to which it appeals. The vast, unwieldy page 
that we are used to in the Sphere and the Ilustrated London 
News,:seems to us unmagazinelike. A monthly magazine ought 
to be a book, not a newspaper, such as the sheets whose last 
end is to wrap parcels. This enormous page, however, gives 
“ample room and verge enough” for stories and pictures, 
especially when two pages are covered by (for instance) Guido’s 
noble picture of St. Joseph, in the March number. There is a 
lavish abundance of very interesting and well executed illustra- 
tions. The spaciousness of the magazine allows the editor to 
give us a large instalment, in large type, of the serial story, 
‘“ In God’s Good Time,” by Henry M. Ross, which is certainly 
very interesting, full of striking situations, and very well written. 
There are several good short stories, and articles of practical 
utility. The American Catholic reading classes are well catered 
for by this magazine, by Donahoe’s Magazine, the Catholic World, 
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the Ave Marsa, and the Messenger. The last of these is ex- 
quisitely illustrated, and its cover and general get-up are very 
tasteful. 

3. Thoughts and Affections on the Passion of Jesus Christ for 
Every Day of the Year. Translated from the Italian of Fra 
Caetano da Bergamo, Capuchin. Benziger Brothers: New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati. (Price 8s.) 

This fine volume, of more than 500 pages, is published at a 
very Suitable time ; at least a notice of it will reach our readers 
in Passiontide. It is dedicated to Cardinal Gibbons, by the 
Passionist Fathers of the United State; ; but the author of this 
new translation is not named, and we are told nothing about the 
author himself, not even the date at which he lived and wrote. 
This omission is a great mistake. One likes to know about 
the writer of so good a book as this. It is very solid and pious ; 
very unlike Father Gallwey’s Watches of the Passion, much 
less original, but still in its own way admirable. 

4. Another book specially suited to Passiontide like the 
preceding, but also like it, useful at any time of the year, 
is Lenten Readings from the Writings of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church as found in the Roman Breviary. These 
are further described as “ done into English by John Patrick 
Marquess of Bute, and arranged by Father John Mary, Friar 
Minor Capuchin.” Forty extracts from SS. Augustine, Ambrose 
Leo, Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, and twelve of the hymns from 
this portion of the Divine Office, make up an excellent book of 
devotion for the holy season of Lent. It is published very 
neatly for half-a-crown, by Burns and Oates, 28 Orchard Street 
London. 

5. Portratts. Stories for Old and Young. By David Bearne, 
S.J. London: Messenger Office, Wimbledon, S.W. (Price 
3s 6d.) 

This is the latest proof of Father Bearne’s amazing fertility 
and versatility. It differs from all the eight or nine volumes 
which have preceded it. Instead of dozens of short stories, it 
consists of three of considerable length—‘ The Scorn of Con- 
sequences,” “ The Light that Led,” and “ A Precious Memory.” 
There is not so much of incident and plot in these as even in his 
shorter stories. They are rather studies of character in certain 
very vividly described surroundings. The style has even 
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more than Father Bearne’s usual grace and charm ; we suspect 
that Portrasts ranks high in the appreciation of the author 
himself ; and an author is often the best and severest critic 
of his own writings. The illustrations are charming. Those 
of ‘‘ A Precious Memory,” seem to place the hero before us 
such as he was in the years 1880, 1882, 1891, and 1902. Why 
is poor Mrs. Topley ignored in the winding up of the first tale ? 
The history of “ Charlie Chittywick,’”’ with whom some of us 
are partly acquainted already, is promised for October. That 
is very far away; but meanwhile Father Bearne will use his 
very special gifts in Stella Maris and the English Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart. May his literary apostleship produce more 
and more abundant fruits of various kinds! 

6. Poems. By Thomas Boyd. Dublin : O’Donoghue & Co., 
M. H. Gill & Son. (Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Boyd classifies his poems under the headings, ‘‘ Lyrics,” 
‘In the Early World,” “ From the Mouth of the People,” and 
'“ Personal.” We fear that we do not comprehend fully any 
in the first section ; but we recognize there, and all through, 
a certain originality, Celtic fervour, and poetic diction. Inthe 
second section, and indeed elsewhere, a prose note or two 
would be useful. ‘‘ Balor” talks good, sturdy blank verse; 
but who was he? Cuchulainn and Ethne are more familiar 
and they inspire good poetry here. Better still, all the 
poems “ From the Mouth of the People ;” with which those 
that are labelled ‘‘ Personal” might have been joined—all 
except the last. Mr. Boyd leaves us with an excellent impres- 
sion by ending with his elegy on Lionel Johnson, one of the 
most gifted and ethereal spirits of our time. 

7. The Stations of the Cross. An Account of their History 
and Devotional Purpose. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. (Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

Father Thurston has already won a high name for the 
thoroughness and originality of his historical researches dis- 
played in such works as his Lent and Holy Week : Chapters on 
Catholic Observance and Ritual. His new book manifestly was 
intended to be in time for the present season of Lent, but it 
only reached us in the third week. However, it is useful at any 
time of the year. It is fu'l of exact learning, and many parts 
are fit for devotional use, such as the chapter which quotes 
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Cardinal Newman, Faber, and Perreyve. There are twenty-two 
illustrations, beautiful reproductions of very curious and inter- 
esting old engravings from the year 1489, onward. Some of 
these are old maps of Jerusalem, and others represent the scene 
in which each of the Stations took place. Great labour and 
care have been bestowed on every portion of this book, on 
which a very moderate price is set, considering especially the 
number of novel and difficult illustrations. 

8. Sketches in History, chiefly Ecclesiastical. By L. C. 
Casartelli, Bishop of Salford. London: R. & T. Washbourne, 
4 Paternoster Row, London. (Price §s. net.) 

Messrs. Washbourne have made many excellent additions 
of late to Catholic literature, one of the most important being 
this work of the Bishop of Salford. At the very outset Dr. 
Casartelli disclaims all pretensions to originality of research; 
but he places at our disposal in a very attractive form the 
results of the original researches of others, which would other- 
wise be inaccessible. Not only is he able to avail himself of 
the best erudition of Germany, but he utilises the labours of a 
Dutch scholar, and his very first paper owes much of its curious 
learning to a Flemish author. Two of the most valuable of 
these essays are the accounts of an English Pope and a Dutch 
Pope (Adrian IV and Adrian VI). The new start that the 
Dublin Review has just made under Mr. Wilfrid Ward lends a 
special interest to the paper on “ The Makers of the Dublin.” 
We are edified at his Lordship’s generosity in emphasizing the 
assistance received from an old volume of our own Magazine. 
The minute and accurate learning contained in these thirteen 
sketches of ecclesiastical history are made available by a very 
full index. The name ‘‘ Du Perron ” will refer the reader back 
to a striking bit of literary romance. 

9- The Pastor of Mount Bethel. By Austin Rock. London: 
R. & T. Washbourne. (Price 3s. 6d.) . 

This is a book that we could have dispensed with. The 
story dates back thirty years to a small town in Wales, and the 
hero is a young minister of an Independent or Congregational 
chapel. Three of the nicest people become Catholics, and a 
very unamiable and unreal picture is drawn of those who remain 
what they were. We should be surprised to hear that the writer 
knew much about the scenes and incidents that he describes ; 
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and it does not seem fair to evolve them out of his inner con- 
sciousness. The Jesuits do not at all resemble Mrs. Bryn’s 
idea of them ; and perhaps Mr. Austin Rock may be nearly as 
far astray in his estimate of the motives and sentiments o 
Deacon Bryn and Miss Keziah Pritchard. 

10. The Ordinary of the Mass Historically, Liturgically, and 
Exegetically Explained. By the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. 
London : R. & T. Washbourne. (Price 5s.) 

This is the latest of a long series of explanations of the 
Liturgy of the Mass, a series going back to Glover, and no doubt 
much further. Father Devine summarizes, and sometimes 
quotes exactly, several acknowledged authorities on the subject, 
commenting on all the words and actions used during the cele- 
bration of Mass, and also of High Mass and Benediction. Though 
the type is pleasantly large, 316 pages afford space to the author 
for a full and leisurely exposition of the meaning of the vest- 
ments, and all the rites and liturgy. A good index will enable 
us to find out at once the place where any word or rubric that 
happens to interest us is explained for us. 

Wm. Short Spirstual Readings for Marys Children. By 
Madame Cecilia. London: R. & T. Washbourne. (Price 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Half-a-crown is a very moderate price for this large, well 
printed volume of some seventy meditations and essays on 
various subjects, more or less spiritual. They are generally 
very practical, and treated in a manner likely to catch the 
attention of those for whom they are written. We may name 
here a much smaller book published by the same firm, The 
Child's First Prayerbook. Though it is prettily bound, and has 
many coloured pictures, and all the prayers that are wanted 
by children, the price is only fourpence. Another small book 
—which, however, contains some 120 pages, with the help of 
the admirable thin paper—is The Holy Season of Lent, by the 
Rev. Ferrol Girardey, C.SS.R. This pious miniature treatise 
is a contrast to Father Herbert Thurston’s learned work on 
Lent and Holy Week. It costs a shilling. 

12. A few lines may be devoted to the duty of expressing our 
admiration of two brochures published far away. We have 
often praised the Fordham Monthly, but the February number 
is above its high average, especially as regards the number and 
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excellence of the portraits. Among annual reports of societies 
we have never seen anything so elegant and so literary as Sursum 
Corda, Annual Record of the Archconfraternsty of St. Gabriel, 
for the year 1906, published at Philadelphia. The names of the 
vast number of bishops who have given their approbation to 
this pious Association form an interesting page themselves. 
A picture of Sara Trainer Smith (still so much regretted), and 
“ Nora’s Letter,” by Miss Waggaman, are only two out of a 
great many interesting items. 

13. Lady Euan-Smith has rendered a signal service to the 
congregational singing of our churches, by setting to music 
Hymns by Faber and other well known Authors (price 1s. 6d.) ; 
Mass Hymns by Father Thomas Seed, S.J. (price 6d.); and 
Benediction Service as sung in the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Farm Sireet, London (price 4d.) Novello & Co. 
are the publishers of these compositions. They are all done 
m a pleasing and thoroughly musicianlike manner. The har- 
monies are full, varied, effective, and well chosen; nothing 
strained or beyond the reach of ordinary choirs. To us, in 
Ireland, the most useful of the three batches of music will be 
the Benediction Service. With regard to the hymns we are 
not sure that the method of placing all the words at the bottom 
of the page, away from the music to which they are to be sung, 
is the wisest and handiest. The old style of inserting the words 
right under the music seems better. We have noticed here 
and there rather strange and inconvenient forms of the acci- 
dentals. We should have preferred, for instance, Cb instead 
of By in the bass of the first bar of the soprano solo in the 
Litany at page 5. The same might be said of the last bar of 
the alto part of the Tantum Ergo at page 6. 
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PIGEONHOLE PARAGRAPHS 


Tus edifying incident I take from a letter of a young officer, 
who was last summer with a certain regiment that numbers 
only forty non-Catholics in its ranks. At a certain camp some 
from other regiments joined them for church parade. ‘“‘ So in 
all we had about 1 500 men. I happened to be orderly officer 
for the day, and it was my duty to take the men to church. 
Mass was celebrated in the open air, as there was no church 
near, large enough to hold us. Shortly before parade, a fearful 
thunder-storm came on, and such rain as I have seldom seen 
before. Our Colonel, himself a Catholic, ordered me to make 
the parade voluntary, on account of the weather. On my 
announcing this to the men, only three of them fell out. Re- 
member, these men had no change save their canvass suits 
which are but cool comfort against the Atlantic breeze. Long 
before the Elevation there was not a dry shred on a single trooper 
there ; yet they did not go away. A First Friday came round, 
and a number of them left camp, quietly, at 4 a.m., to receive 
Communion, and be back in camp in time for the reveslié. These 
things may be easy in a monastery, but they are not easy in a 
camp, and their chief charm is that they are done secretly and 
silently.” 

God bless these First Connaught Rangers. For I will not 
keep back the name of these good soldiers. I think their camp 
was not far from the Fairy Bridges of Bundoran. 

* * è 

The We iminster Gazette, January 27th, 1906, placed together 
three remarks about old age made respectively in the first, 
seventeenth, and twentieth centuries. Seneca asks, in his 
thirteenth Epistle: ‘‘ Quid est turpius quam senex vivere in- 
cipiens ?’’—‘‘ What is there more disgraceful than that an 
old man should only then be beginning to live ? ” 

Whether I grow old or no, 
By the effects I do not know ; 


This I know, without being told, 
'Tis time to live if I grow old. 


M. C. (who probably chose these quotations in the hope of 
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winning a prize from the Saturday Westminster), adds this 
quatrain :— 

Time tells me I grow old ; I do not know, 

Nor do I greatly care if this be so; 

With action strenuous, and with aim sublime, 

A man, though old, may give scant creed to Time. 


Another twentieth-century rhymer, who will not give even 
his initials, is more explicit on this delicate subject :— 
Yes, I’m old, as years are reckoned, 
For I’ve reached my seventy-second ; 
But in heart, and head, and tongue 
(God be praised!) I still am young. 
$ +è & 


I do not know how long ago, or by whom, this pious hexa- 
meter was made :— 


Tot tibi sint laudes, Iesu, quot grammata scribo. 
May every word, dear Jesus, that I write, 
Be to Thy praise and pleasing in Thy sight. 


® * * 
In Claudian’s poem, De Consulatu Stilichonis, there is a 
fine passage, beginning with the r5oth line :— 


Haec est in gremium victos quae sola recepit. 


It may well be taken as prophetic, in a sense beyond the poet’s 
meaning. The following is Professor Jebb’s translation. Isit 
not fulfilled in the Catholic Church, whose centre is Rome ? 


“ She, she alone, has taken the conquered to her bosom, and 
has made men to be of one household, with one name—herself 
their Mother, not their Empress—and has called her vassals 
* citizens,’ and has linked far places in a bond of love. Hers is 
that large nh beet to which we owe it that the stranger walks 
in a foreign ond as if it were his own; that men can change 
their homes ; that it is a pastime to visit Thule and to explore 
mysteries at which once we shuddered ; that we drink at will 
the waters of the Rhone and the Orontes : that the whole earth 
is one people! ” : 
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GOOD THINGS WELL SAID 


1. The man who protests eloquently against the exactions 
of the British tax-gatherer and then retires to a public-house 
where he pays lavishly and recklessly to the British Exchequer 
on the beer or whiskey which he buys, must either be a fool 
or a hypocrite. Beer and whiskey are the most grasping 
tax-gatherers.—Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J. 

2. Be dumb when you have given, speak when you have 
received.—Spantsh Proverb. 

3. Faithfulness in small resolutions makes one strong in 
the crisis of a great temptation.— Michael Earls, S.J. 

4. The Catholic has no such excuse. Here is, for him, the 
very presence of His Creator: the Almighty before whom he 
must stand to be judged at that last awful day. If ever there 
was an hour to be serious, the hour of Mass is that one.— John 
F. Runciman in Saturday Review. 

5. A little seriousness may wrinkle the brow, but it gives 
a savour to life, and deprives life’s awful ending of all its terrors. 
—The Same. 

6. Circumstances have not so much to do with happiness 
as character has.—Lady Gulbert. 

7. Blessed are shopkeepers, merchants, heads of business 
establishments, all who are able to give remunerative employ- 
ment. Fairly paid work is the best form of charity.—M. R. 

8. To-day let us rise and go to our work. To-morrow 
we shall rise and go to our reward.—Anon. 

g. If you want a thing, go. If not, send.—Benjamsn 
Franklin. 

I0. Some people condemn praise, but to Catholics I think 
that a priest’s thoughtful words of praise are like a mother’s. 
They give one pride without conceit ; they stiffen up the re- 
laxed fibres of self-respect ; they send a warm glow over the 
whole body.—Grace Keon. 

II. If you turn aside to every cur that barks, you will never 
get to the end of your journey.— Joseph Chamberiain. 

12. How many happy moments in life are lost by thinking 
of the thing that may be next to come !—Rosa Mulholland. 
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OUR LADY OF THE IRISH HILLS 


Mary ’mid her bowers of bliss, 
In her mansion built of stars, 
Saith to her angels nigh : 

“I am waiting a reply 
Over-lung, and silence mars 
Joy, for something that I miss.” 


Saith an angel: “‘ Lady, Queen, 

I can see the purple cloud 
Wreathing upward of men’s prayer, 
Hear their cries upon the air, 

Cries of longing faint or loud. 

All’s as it hath ever been!” 


Speaketh Mary: “In a fold 

Of the holy Irish hills 

Beat the hearts most dear to me, 
Hearts like children at my knee, 
Souls that suffer earthly ills, 
Patient in God-love untold! 


“ Once upon a summer night, 
While the red was in their skies, 
And their grass grew high and pale, 
Stood I there and raised my veil, 
Lingered there and loosed their eyes 
In a faint celestial light. 
VoL. xxxIv.—No. 395. R 
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“‘ And my eyes said unto theirs 
That so loving looked in mine ; 

‘ Loving, I have come to ye 
Hither ; make it known of me, 
So the world may see the shrine 
I have built me of your prayers!’ 


“ Yet,” saith Mary, with a sigh, 
‘“‘Nephin’s purple hills are lone, 
And my shrine unvisited. 
When the red is in their skies, 
And their grass is overgrown, 
For my answer listen I.” 


““Queen and Maid,” the angel saith, 
“With world-hurry, rushing feet 
Seek thee in thy palaces 
Golden-builded, and in ways 
Jewel-lighted ; as is meet 

Splendour for a world-wide faith ! 


“ Holy Irish hills are bare, 
Sunshine makes their only gold, 
Flower and grass their jewels be, 
Their sad music’s the wild sea. 
Purple lieth in their fold 

Only of the mystic air! 


“ Tender Lady-Queen, the world 
Ne’er will track thee to that shrine 
Where the sea-birds sing thy praise, 
And the windy clouds upraise 
Banners wove of rain and shine, 
Star and moonbeam, never furled I” 


Sayeth Mary : “ Anywhere 

I can draw the world at will, 
Through the lonely singing sea, 
Singing love perpetually, 

To the blue ’tween hill and hill, 
And the world shall praise me‘there. 
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“ Love is more than pearls to me 
In the holy Irish hills 

Love abideth, and world-gold 
And world-jewels manifold 

Are as dust before the ills 

Love endureth patiently. 


“ Sorrows of their patience are 
Roses in my coronet ; 

I will have of them a shrine 
Set with rubies red as wine, 
With a veil of sapphire, set 

In a frame of moon and star.” 


Smiling to the angels saith 
Mary thus : ‘‘ So my desire 
Whispered is to men, and I 
Listen long for their reply, 
While in Irish hearts afire 
Love feeds still the flame of faith!” 
R. M. G. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Anp still Good Friday brings you to my mind, 
Cold, sunny, with the snow-flakes in the wind, 
And you and I together listening 

In the dim, crowded church to the solemn story 
Of how He died for us, our Lord and King. 
Year after year we were together, Dear, 
Through the Good Friday sadness. Transitory 
Are all things, only God : I linger here, 

And you who kept His Passion keep His feast, 
His happy Easter, with Him in His rest. 
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We used to go, when the Three Hours were done, 

To your bright home, where there was always sun, 
Under the hills, silent, a little grave, 

But glad : it was always good to be together, 

You were so sweet to me, constant and brave. 

Do you remember how we used to talk 

In your flowering garden in the cold, bnght weather ? 
And how the anemones sprang in the Dark Walk 

Like the spring sky ? This year nor any year 

I shall not see them. Oh, my Dear, my Dear! 


Little we thought on those Good Fridays past, 
The bright days with the snow-flakes in the blast, 
How your Good Fnday nearer and nearer stole, 
The day when you should bear Him company 
With anguished body, desolated soul, 

Should carry His cross with Him up Calvary Hill. 
Now, from the anguish and the pain set free, 
Remember me, who loved you, weep you still ! 

I know not round what turn o’ the road may be 
My own Good Friday and its beckoning Tree. 


Oh, may I run to meet it with such faith, 

Such heart-uplifting towards the painful death, 
As yours, dead darling, whom we only knew 

As a soft, tender woman! Who could tell 

That He had given a hero’s heart to you 

To endure what He should lay upon you yet ? 

You who have fought the fight and fought it well, 
Them who have yet to fight do not forget. 

And still Good Friday brings you to my mind, 
Cold, sunny, with the snow-flakes in the wind. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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MARGARET DREW 


commands a wide view of the surrounding country. It 
consists of two long streets, or what may be called streets 
for want of a more appropriate name, for the road contractor 
is a person unknown in this district. As far as my memory goes 
I have no recollection of ever having seen a single repair done in 
this forgotten, remote spot, where the poor cottages are left to 
decay and fall in over the heads of their inhabitants, and the 
children swarm along the straggling roadway that breasts the 
Steep incline of this, the noisiest and dirtiest village I have ever 
beheld. l 
On the top of the hill stands the ruin of an old church that 
may have been famous long ago, and from its name would seem 
to have been of small proportions, —the word Kilbeg signifying 
“little church ”—and which now consists of one roofless gable 
and the stout fragments of three walls in which the very open- 
ings for windows have been robbed of their finely chiselled stones, 
so that we cannot trace their former shape and are left to con- 
jecture from the masonry alone to what period of architecture 
it belongs. Surrounding this grim ruin stand scattered tomb- 
stones, crooked, shapeless, broken and disfigured; a cross 
fallen from its socket, an image dismembered and presenting 
only a ludicrous appearance. Small mounds disclose the fact 
of recent burial, and here and there a mortuary wreath, hideous 
in its stiff parody of nature, still bespeaks remembrance of the 
mouldering dust beneath. The down of thistles and dandelions 
float lazily in the soft summer air, and sinks slowly where it 
will to propagate its species. Thereis no protecting wall to save 
these beds of death from the desecration of animals, and where 
our feet reverently stay their steps we see the hoof-marks of 
the lower creation that have all unwittingly trespassed on this 
hallowed spot. 
The two streets, or double lines of houses which constitute 
the village of Kilbeg, stand at right angles to each other, the 
old ruin forming their point of junction, and from this point 


T village of Kilbeg stands on a sloping eminence that 
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we may survey the undulating landscape rich in pastoral beauty. 
Close beside the churchyard and separated from the poorer 
dwellings by a rough stone wall, stands an old house, tall and 
strong, covered with ivy and showing in the polished brasses of 
its front door, and its shining windows, traces of a care that 
comes from ancient gentility and natural refinement. There is 
a quaint air about the place, the very knocker on the door being 
a relic of the taste of former generations, as is the dainty pattern 
wrought in the brass enclosure of the old bell handle. 

It is a large house, much too large for its present occupant, 
old Margaret Drew, or “ Miss Margaret,” as she is familiarly 
called by the villagers, some of whom remember her as a young 
girl, the youngest of a long family. The memory of her father, 
Dr. Drew, is still cherished lovingly by these old people, as that 
of a staunch frend and liberal-minded man. Miss Margaret 
lives here alone with one servant, who is kept busy answering 
the door to many callers, for many are they who need Miss 
Margaret’s help, whether it be in substantial form or as advice. 
She is a truly spiritual being, her face bearing the reflex of a 
mind that dwells on higher things than might be suggested by 
her sordid surroundings. And yet these very surroundings 
help her, too. She sees in the poor the beloved of Christ; the 
animal creation and the little feathered tribe of which she is 
so fond, are to her the gifts of God, to be treated kindly for their 
use and for the pleasure they afford. Many a poor starving cat, 
driven away from other habitations, finds here a refuge and a 
meal. Birds build their nests in her large garden, and rear their 
little ones in security and peace. As for the poor, it is said that 
Miss Margaret spoils them, and Bridget, her capable servant, 
is obliged to lock away her daintier stores so that the mistress 
may not bestow them where simpler fare may suffice. But 
Bridget shares her mistress’s kind heart, and willingly under- 
takes the making of soups and tempting viands for the sick, 
and above all, that panacea for every ill according to the rustic 
mind—black-currant jam. Its reputation is famous as a cure 
for cold and sore throat, but the various other ills it has cured 
in this village is perfectly marvellous. All the little Michaels 
and Paddies and Marys, who have placed themselves within the 
range of Miss Margaret’s vision and been told to ‘‘ Go round, 
my dear, and Bridget will give you a pot of black-currant jam ”’ 
—can testify to this fact. 
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I could dwell long on Margaret Drew’s kindness, for I have 
experienced it many a time, but I must hasten on to tell the 
story which I heard from her, and which will show how deep 
was the confidence reposed in her, not only by her poorer neigh- 
bours but by those of her own class who also loved her. 


HI. 


About two miles from the village of Kilbeg stands a fine old 
manor house, within a large demesne, that contains much grass 
land, amply furnished with splendid timber. As we stand 
beside the old ruin on the top of the hill, we can see only the far 
extending woods that completely hide the dwelling of their owner, 
which we can locate merely by the thin curls of smoke that form 
so many spirals in the air, telling of the warmth and comfort 
within. In truth, it is a noble house, and one of which Sir 
Joseph Arton may be justly proud. His family have dwelt 
here for generations, and until recent years it was the happiest 
homestead in the county. But some five years before my story 
opens, Sir Joseph had lost his wife by one of those swift strokes 
of Providence that leave the smitten heart stunned and dazed, 
till time gently raises the heavy burden, and draws aside the 
darkening veil, showing us the world as it was before, and point- 
ing to the daily duties so long neglected. 

Thus it was with Joseph Arton. He must rouse himself for 
the sake of his lonely boy, a bright intelligent lad of fourteen 
who moped about the place, desolate and keenly sensitive to 
his loss. He had no heart to ride his pony, and but for the 
mute appeal in his dogs’ eyes would have stayed altogether in- 
doors. His father seemed to be forgetful of his presence, but 
Margaret Drew, then many years younger, pitied the boy in his 
cheerless home, and would tramp the two miles from Kilbeg 
on many an afternoon to coax him back with her on various 
pretences. 

‘* The hen-coop is broken, Harry dear, and Bridget is not 
clever at hammering nails ’’—or “ The clematis is loose from 
the wall, and we are afraid to mount the ladder. Do come, 
like a dear boy, and help us,” she would say. 

And Harry, shrewd enough to know that these were mere 
excuses on the part of his kind friend, would nevertheless yield 
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to her entreaties. He would come back cheered and con- 
soled, and if he cried himself to sleep that night his tears were 
all the less bitter for the sweet love of Margaret Drew. 

One early autumn day, Sir Joseph awoke from his long 
trance of despairing lethargy, and climbed the hill to take 
counsel with his old friend. Margaret watched him from her 
window, and went to open the front door herself. He came in 
with outstretched hands, saying : “ Margaret, how selfish I have 
been! Forgetful of you and everyone else, even my own boy. 
And how good you have been to him!” 

“ I loved ker,” Margaret said simply. ‘‘ And how should I 
not love you two, whom she loved ? ” 

That was all, but he understood. 

Sitting in her quiet presence, inhaling the fragrance of late 
roses and bunches of sweet lavender carefully tied with ribbons 
about her room, Joseph Arton felt the influence of her calm, 
contented nature, and his heart opened in response to the 
sympathy of her kind eyes. 

“ Joseph,” she said after a while, “ you must do something 
for Harry. You must send him to school. A boy of his age 
requires companionship, and however hard the separation will 
be for yourself, you will not shrink from your duty, I know.” 

“It will be hard, Margaret, but I shall do as you say. 
Strangely enough, though, I came to tell you another piece of 
news which rather bears upon the question. You remember 
my poor brother, Tom ? Well, I have received news this morn- 
ing of his widow’s death, leaving a boy of about Harry’s age. 
I must go off by the night mail to attend the funeral, and I 
suppose I had better bring the boy back with me. He will be 
a companion for Harry, and then perhaps I might get a tutor 
for them.” 

“ Whatever you think best, Joseph, but I advise sehool for 
both boys—far better discipline. However, let Harry come 
and stay with me till your return. I promise not to lead him 
into mischief,” said Margaret, with a sly simle. 

Sir Joseph departed for London that night, and while he 1s 
away let us take another glance from the top of our hill, turning 
a little further south to where, nestling among trees and low 
flowering shrubs, there lies partly hidden, a long, low cottage, 
itself almost smothered in creepers that are only prevented by 
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wide, overhanging eaves from climbing up on to the roof. There 
is the cotoneaster, with its bright berries in autumn, the clematis 
montana, a sheet of snowy white in spring, followed by its elder 
sister the jackmani in brilliant purple later on, and in full summer 
the crimson rambler roses—an unvaryingly beautiful procession 
of nature’s sweetest adornments to add fresh charm to this cosy 
spot. It is the smallest of the three dwellings with which this 
story is connected, and yet it contains the largest family. There 
is Mrs. Martyn, her five healthy, wholesome, noisy, true-hearted 
boys, and the flower of the flock, little golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
pretty Clare Martyn, who at the time of which I speak was 
twelve years of age. If, like Wordsworth’s little girl, we are to 
count the dead among the living, there is a railed-in grave close 
beside us on the hill where sleeps the father of this family beneath 
his canopy of flowers. 

Between the inmates of this cottage and those of the manor 
house there has always existed a close friendship, and here, too, 
we may find an almost reverent love for Margaret Drew. She 
and Mrs. Martyn were school girls together, and since those old 
happy days there has been no decline in their mutual trust and 
affection. The children have been taught to call her “ Aunt 
Margaret,” and Aunt Margaret is indeed a name to conjure with 
among them. Little Clare is her special pet, and perhaps her 
influence is in some degree accountable for the fact that Clare 
is not altogether a tom-boy, as she might well be among so 
many brothers. 


II. 


Sir Joseph arrived home, bringing with him a pale, fragile 
looking boy, who from the first made friends with Harry, and in 
due time was inducted into the inner circle at the cottage. 
Mrs. Martyn confided to Margaret Drew that she would have been 
better pleased had the new companion been a girl, especially 
as she noticed that Clare had taken a great likıng to Roger 
Arton. 

“ Of course they are thrown together a good deal,” she said, 
“ because Roger is not strong enough for the boys’ rough play, 
so Clare reads with him, and he takes a great interest in her 
little garden. . I believe Harry is a bit jealous,” she continued: 
laughing. 
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“ Well, they will all be off to school soon, Mary, and it won’t 
be very long before they are grown up. I hope there will be no 
complications then. Clare promises to be a pretty girl, and even 
in this lonely spot may break some hearts.” 

“ Oh, I hope not,” said Mrs. Martyn, as she bade good-bye 
to her friend at the little gate. 

Time sped on all too fast for the young people, and one early 
Spring day six months later, Harry burst in on Clare in his eager 
way to have one last talk, as next morning would see him and 
Roger on their way to a far distant school. He carried two large 
cages wrapped up in heavy coverings, for the day was cold, and 
laid them down on the schoolroom table. The birds began to 
chirp with delight, but there was a wistful look in Harry’s eyes, 
as uncovering the cages, he drew his hand softly along the wires 
and allowed the little beaks to peck his fingers for the last time. 
Then, as if fearing too ignominious a break down, he turned 
almost roughly and said, with his hands on the child’s shoulders : 

“ Now, Clare, you know we are not coming back for three 
years. It’s horrid, but father says we must spend the holidays 
in France, among the parlez-vous. I’m giving you the birds, 
and old Grant will bring down my rabbits in the morning, and 
PH just keep Vixie with me for to-night,””—pointing to a small 
fox-terrier at his feet—‘‘ but you are to have him while I am 
away ; pussie wouldn’t come, I’m afraid.” 

He dropped his hands from her shoulders and put them in 
his pockets instead, walking about and making a brave show- 
Clare remained silent, struggling with fast coming tears. 

“I say,” said Harry, after a pause, “it will be funny, but 
we'll be grown up when we come back. That is, you won't» 
but Roger and I will. And that beastly young Tom Wilson 
will, too ; and he’ll be here for all the holidays! Clare,” with 
vehemence, “if he gets inside me, I’ll settle him. Don’t you 
forget that you’ve got to marry me, and don’t think you're going 
to get out of it for all the Tommies in the world. There !—I say, 
don’t cry. Pl write and write to you if I never do an exercise. 
Good-bye, Clare—dear little Clare,” and with a big, long, pas- 
Sionate hug he tore off with Vixie at his heels, slowing down 
when far clear of the cottage to take one last tearful look back 
at it. 


Later on Roger came to say good-bye, and kissed Mrs. Martyn 
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and Clare as they stood at the gate together, he and Clare with 
clasped hands. 

“ I’m going to work hard, Mrs. Martyn, and to try and have 
a nice little house like this for Clare some day. No one will 
make any dfference. She’s the only girl PUH ever marry.” And 
he, too, strode off, making a brave show. So the heart-breaking 
process had already begun, as Mrs. Martyn afterwards related 
to Margaret Drew. 

* * * 

Three years passed away, and the two boys cam: home 
again, Harry to make only a brief stay as he was going into 
the army, and must egin at Sandhurst soon. But Roger was 
not very strong, and Sir Joseph thought an open air life best 
for him, so he was to go to the agricultural college about four 
miles distant, and would come home at frequent intervals. 
Both boys had developed into tall, good-looking youths, and 
Margaret declared that her favourite Harry would be as hand- 
some as his father some day. He was charming in manner; 
gay, unselfish, and ch valrously fond of his cousin Roger, who, 
he said, was too good for this world. And Roger, in his turn, 
fairly adored his more robust, stronger cousin, and was never 
tired of sounding his praises. No one was like him at school, 
He was first in everything, best at cricket and football, rowed a 
strong oar, and steered a straight course in whatsoever he under- 
took. 

The two months that followed their arrival were very happy. 
It seemed as if childhood had been prolonged to enable them 
to enjoy all their former innocent pursuits, and no one noticed 
how quickly the time passed, nor how these young people gradu- 
ally developed and matured into responsible beings whose life 
lay before them, to make of it what they would. Only Margaret 
Drew saw that Roger required care, and that his frail appear- 
ance seemed accentuated when brought into comparison with 
Harry’s robust physique. 

Clare had sprung up like a reed, erect and slim, pleasing to 
look at and likely to turn many heads. She showed her little 
birds to Harry one day with al the pride that atten 's successful 
care, and laughingly said that she thought Vixie had grown too 
fond of her to return to his master. 

‘Small wonder at that,” said Harry. “I commend your 
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stewardship, but I hope you have not forgotten my chief in- 
junction ?” Then, to spare her quick bushes, he added: 
“ Well, I won’t tease you now about it, but remember, that’s 
not the last word on the subject.” 


IV. 


In due time Harry joined his regiment, and so lost actual 
touch with all these scenes of his boyhood, and passed from out 
the family circle at the cottage. His name was frequently on 
their lips, and his letters to Clare were eagerly looked for ; but 
letters are poor substitutes for more familiar intercourse, and 
very often lack that touch of personality which makes the charm 
of such intercourse. In truth, Harry was but a poor letter- 
writer, and few on reading his productions could divine the 
strong, determined character which was so evident in every 
feature of his face and whole bearing. Clare thought of him as 
of a very dear brother of whom she was extremely proud, yet 
somewhat afraid ; for tender as he was towards her, she never- 
theless instinctively felt him to be a man of strong purpose 
and determination. She was more at home with Roger, and it 
was not very long before her mother and Margaret Drew began 
to exchange knowing glances and nod their heads significantly 
in anticipation of what was coming. Even Sir Joseph was not. 
‘aken by surprise when Roger one day informed him that Clare 
had promised to become his wife, and asked his consent to 
their marriage. 

Sir Joseph dearly loved the girl whom he had cau from 
infancy, and if he was secretly a little disappointed at the turn 
things had taken, he kept his own counsel, and bore a smiling 
face towards the young couple, but advised a little delay until 
Roger was more in a position to set up that little home to which 
he was so fond of alluding. 

Margaret Drew was also not quite satisfied. “I don’t want 
to see that dear child in widow’s weeds,” she would say to her- 
self. “And I wonder how poor Harry will take it ? ” 

Harry was expected home on short leave during the following 
week, so no one thought it necessary to write, or perhaps every- 
one shrank from undertaking such a task. He was not due till 
late in the evening, and when he arrived earlier in the day he 
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found his father absent and not likely to be home for some time, 
so he set out cheerfully through the well-known fields and jumped 
the low wall opposite the cottage in great spirits. 

The roses climbed over the sunny porch, framing a p‘cture 
that brought a cold chill to his heart, and held him motionless. 
Roger was bending down to give his parting kiss, saying: “ I 
shall hurry away, sweetheart, for I must drive to the station 
to meet Harry, and be the first to tell him our good news. How 
pleased he will be! ” 

Then these two, who had been so happy but a moment 
before, caught sight of Harry’s white face and troubled eyes, 
and in that one glance they knew all. Strangely enough, Harry 
was the first to recover himself, and true gent eman as he was, 
he held out a hand to each in loving greeting. The nervous 
tension swiftly passed, and Clare’s young brothers caused a 
diversion by racing out in noisy merriment to capture their 
b g friend and drag him off to their own special haunts. Never- 
theless, it was with great relief that Harry saw Margaret 
Drew walking up the avenue some time later and went to meet 
her. 

Perhaps no one in the world understood Harry so well as old 
Margaret, and though years had passed since his childhood, 
she now adopted the old method of enticing him away from 
painful scenes, that she might administer consolation to hig 
lonely heart. 

“My dear boy, I am just in time, and my patience will 
positively not keep till to-morrow morning. You must come up 
with me now, and see my new greenhouse. I have been so 
anxious to have it finished before you came. And think of all 
the years I have been saving up my threepenny bits to build 
it! Come along at once. I came down for Clare, but now 
everyone else must wait till to-morrow.” 

Clare and Roger laughingly made a pretence of accompany- 
ing them, but Margaret insisted on carrying off her favourite 
alone. She leaned on Harry’s arm going up the hill, but once 
in doors she took his two hands in hers, and kissed him. I 
am afraid the greenhouse was almost forgotten, for Harry knew 
that she had read his heart and that it was useless to attempt 
to deceive her. And indeed he had no wish to do so, for Mar. 
garet had known all his secrets from a boy. He derived fresh 
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Strength from her loving sympathy, and a few words from 
her filled him with new courage to face the inevitable. 

That night, taking one last turn upon the lawn before going 
to bed, he placed his hand on Roger’s shoulder, saying : “I need 
not wish you happiness, old fellow, for you are sure to have 
it. Take care of her, and take care of yourself, too. I don’t 
like that cough of yours. Come inside at once.” 

When they stood under the hall lamp, Roger looked at 
Harry so keenly that he responded as if to the question in his 
eyes. 

“ Hang it, man! Don’t look at me like that. Can’t I wish 
you joy, and feel it, too ? Do you think I’m such a churlish 
dog as to grudge you your happiness ? ” 

Next day Margaret had two visitors. The first was Harry, 
and it seemed that he did not come to speak of himself. “ Aunt 
Margaret, I don’t like that cough of Roger’s. How long has he 
had it ? ” 

“ I think he has always had it, dear boy.” 

“ Oh, but he must see a doctor. I shall speak to my father 
about it.” 

The second visitor was Roger. 

“ Aunt Margaret,” he said, “do you think I have done 
Harry a wrong ? Have I stolen a march on him? You know 
what I mean. And yet, if Clare had loved him, she would not 
have accepted me. Still, I cannot bear to think that he should 
suppose I took an unfair advantage of him.” 

“ He does not think so, Roger. No one, knowing you, 
could think such a thing. Harry’s affection for you is un- 
changed, and he will find his own happiness some day.” 

Sir Joseph Arton was indeed very uneasy about Roger's 
health, and according to the doctor’s advice sent him away to 
a warm climate for the winter. 

In the following spring, however, Roger begged to come home, 
saying he felt much better, and that all he now needed was to 
be with his old friends. So one April day he came back, looking 
bright and cheerful, making light of the tedious cough that still 
clung to him. But May is a treacherous month, and that par- 
ticular May swept over the land in blighting sleet and heavy 
rain. The early buds of spring in garden and orchard were 
nipped and shrivelled, and the birds were silent in their nests, 
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striving with outstretched wings to shield their young from 
cold. Roger was obliged to keep indoors, and ere the month 
was half over, he could not leave his bed. 

I need scarcely dwell on that harrowing time, when hope 
grew less day by day. Margaret Drew came and went, like the 
ministering angel that she was, breathing words of love and con- 
solation, thinking of everyone, doing all things needful, and all 
in her quiet, unassuming way, as if only obeying the suggestions 
of others. Shortly before the end, she came out of Roger’s 
room, one evening, weeping bitterly. He had asked to see her 
alone, but not for many years did she refer to the subject of their 
interview. 

Harry came to clasp his friend’s hand once more, and to 
stand beside his grave on Kilbeg hill, sad and lonely for the 
comrade in whom every dear association of childhood and youth 
was bound up. He stayed but a few days at home, for his 
regiment was ordered off on active service, and with a heavy 
heart he was obliged to bid farewell to his old father, knowing 
not what the chances of war might bring, or whether he might 
ever see his face again. 


V. 


Five years bring many changes. Sir Joseph Arton in that 
time had become an old man, stooped and slow of gait. Anxiety 
for his only son might account for this, for Harry had not passed 
through the war unscathed. There had been one dreadful day 
when his name had appeared among the wounded, and not only 
the manor house, but the whole village was in a state of com- 
motion. It seemed a century of time until they learned that all 
danger was over,and then the days dragged slowly on before 
the war ended, and Sir Joseph might look once more for the 
return of his gallant son. 

In the cottage things were quieter than before. The five 
lusty boys had gone out into the world to take their chance of 
good or ill fortune, and Mrs. Martyn had grown many grey hairs 
in solicitude and anxiety. Clare had bloomed into full woman- 
hood, matured by sorrow and frustrated hopes. Her face had 
grown beautiful in its calm dignity, and bore the stamp of a 
soul purified and strengthened by the patientand submissive 
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endurance of grievous trial. Out of her blue eyes there shone 
the light of self-forgetfulness and wide love for others, and 
wherever there was sorrow or sickness or trouble of any kind, 
there was Clare Martyn to be found. 

Margaret Drew had changed least of any. She was a 
little less active, but none the less kindly interested in all that 
concerned her friends, young and old, mch and poor. Griefs 
and joys were poured into her sympathetic ear as frequently 
as before, and new generations of village children sought her 
caresses and her sweetmeats just as their predecessors had done. 

Roger was not forgotten. He still lived in the hearts of 
those who had known him, and more than one had sought in 
vain to make Clare the mistress of his home. She turned away 
from all, keeping his memory and his love sacred to herself. 

Five years had gone by since Harry had watched the last 
sod fall on his friend’s grave. Now he came slowly up the hill 
to visit it once more. He had spent the afternoon quietly with 
his father, and had set out under the rising moon to see those 
other dear friends of whom he had thought so often when far 
away. Lights shone from Margaret’s windows, but he must 
first pay his solemn duty to the dead. The rays of the moon 
guided him to the high marble cross, and there he saw Clare 
standing, almost without surprise. 

Their hands clasped, and few words were spoken. One 
glance in her eyes dashed his hopes to the very earth. They 
walked down the hill to the cottage, and there in the full lamp 
light he saw how beautiful she had grown. Under Mrs. Martyn’s 
cheery influence fresh hope dawned, as Clare brightened and 
hardly tried to conceal her pleasure in his return. 

Nevertheless, that grave stood between them, and climbing 
the hill once more, he paused beside it and thought within 
himself that, if Roger could know all, he would surely set 
matters right for them. 

When he reached Margaret’s house, she kissed nim and 
lavished upon him many endearing words. She listened to him 
as he told her how he had met Clare, and said : 

“ Keep a good heart, dear boy. All will be well. I feel 
sure of it. Indeed I know, for I think Clare loves you, and 
there is even yet one last word from Roger. The dear lad gave 
me a letter the night before he died. It was a painful effort 
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for him to write, but he loved you, Harry, and he said he would 
rest happier when he knew Clare and you were happy. The 
dear, noble fellow ! ” 
m X ra 

Clare has read the faint, laboured lines of love from that 
true heart now at rest. Tears are streaming down her cheeks, 
and Margaret weeps in sympathy, too. She looks towards the 
old ruin on the hill, and the white cross beside it, with a glance 
of love and thankfulness, and a prayer for the kind, thoughtful 
soul that even when all things were passing away from him, 
forgot not what the future might hold for those he was to leave 
behind. 

Their future would indeed have been lonely and cheerless 
but for the trust reposed in Margaret Drew when he confided 


his last_missive to her hands. 
M. C. KEOGH. 


A THRUSH’S SONG 


Now the Winter is over and Summer is near, 

Lo ! the tender pink plumes on the larch boughs appear, 
Whilst the pale modest primrose perfumes each green lane 
And the blithe bonny cuckoo has come back again. 


No ! the king on his throne is not richer than I, 

Wi'h my queen and my nest in the golden furze nigh, 
With brave spears to protect and bright flowers to delight 
And the song of the Barrow to lull us at night. 


O sweet vale of the Saviour,* ’tis pleasant to be 

A bold thrush in your woodlands unfettered and free, 

And to pour from this pine-top glad trills clear and strong 
For my gentle mate listening with joy to my song. 


And to all who would hearken, in sooth I foretell, 

That in Erin fair freedom with peace shall soon dwell ; 

Then awake, beloved Eire ! for Winter is o’er, 

And the Summer, with speed, comes to crown you once more. 
E. O'L. 


* The famous Abbey of Graignamanagh [Grange of the Monks] was 
called De Valle Salvatoris. 
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IN FIELDS OF HEAVEN 


As through the meadows green we strolled, 
Our little son, but four years old, 

With busy hands and tireless feet 

Went gathering all the daisies sweet. 
Daisies pink-petalled, daisies white, 

He gathered them from noon till night. 


And as we wandered home at even, 
Talking a little while of Heaven, 

He, listening, asked with wondering eyes 
About this Heaven beyond the skies ; 
And Daddy answered, with a smile, 

“ We”ll go there in a little while. 


“ And well I know what you will do 

When angels open the door to you ! ” 

“ What ?”’ asks the wondering little one. 

“To pick God’s daisies you will run ! ” 

‘* And has Heaven fields, and flowers, and trees, 
And birds, and daisies just like these ? ” 


And Daddy answered with a smile, 

“ We'll know, sweet, in a little while.” 
Oh ! little time indeed you stayed ! 
Even as you spoke, I felt afraid. 
Darling, ’twas well we could not know 
That you would have so soon to go. 


But you are gone ; and oft at even 

I think of you in the fields of Heaven, 
And wonder if you lonely are, 

Beyond the gleam of moon and star, 
For the little child with tireless feet 
Who gathered all the daisies sweet, 
And if Heaven holds a greater joy 
Than a little, human, four-years boy. 


Nora TYNAN O'MAHONY. 
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A DREAM OF THE INFLUENZA 


NE night, while suffering from an $ attack of 
influenza, I was being tucked in by a friend whom 
I loved. 

sI hope you will sleep well,” she said. 

“I fear not,” I answered, crossly. 

“ Oh !” she said, bent on cheering me, “ think of all the poor 
patients in hospitals to-night who cannot sleep for pain or 
weariness, or from the coughs and snores and groans of the 
other patients ! ” 

Now this remark, and such as “ If you were there ! ” always 
irritate me. I answered with asperity : “ What on earth has a 
hospital to say to me ? Do you think it does me good, or the 
patients good, to dwell on each other’s sufferings ? Will it 
make me sleep ? ” 

She answered mildly, ‘‘ It might help to make you thankful.” 

“I am thankful, and I am sorry for them, but what good 
can piling up the agony do them, or me ? It’s a mistaken idea.” 

Seeing the soothing effect of her homily lost on me, she 
kissed me, said good-night, and left me. But the echo of her 
words remained, and I murmured to myself, “‘ Pity them! Ah, 
poor souls ! indeed, indeed I do, and were I walking through 
wards of a hospital now, I feel as if the sight of all their suffer- 
ings might make me wish to take up some of their pain and 
carry it awhile for them.” 

So thinking, I fell asleep, seemingly only to waken up 
instantly, feeling conscious of something secure, soothing, and 
comforting about me. Without surprise I saw a beautiful 
Being at my side. A soft effulgence shone around his form, a 
radiance surpassingly beautiful on his face. A sweet but sad 
smile met my look, as the Angel said, ‘‘ Come.” 

Instantly I arose, and, passing through the door, followed 
the Angel into the wards of a hospital. All was hushed and 
in dim light. No noise but a cough or low murmur of restless 
sleep. As we passed through, I caught at times the sound of 
voices. Coming near a screened bed, the Angel stopped there. 
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It was a poor woman, her face drawn with pain, her eyes wide 
open and beseeching in their look of agony. A nurse beside 
her was speaking to a young surgeon at the foot of the bed: 
“ Can you give her nothing to make her sleep ? ” 

“ Impossible,” he answered. “ Had to bear the operation, 
you know, without anesthetics. She is really a plucky woman ; 
but now all her nerves are astray, and make the pain worse. 
If she could only sleep, she would be all right.” 

The Angel looked at me. “ Wilt thou bear this woman’s 
agony for a little while, and let her sleep ? ” 

I felt startled, but, looking up into the Angel’s face, took 
such courage and comfort from it, I answered, “ Yes, I am 
ready.” 

“ Come, then,” said the Angel, “ near her, and take her hand 
in thine.” 

I did so, and instantly a fever of pain racked my nerves ; 
agony in every fibre, succeeded, however, shortly by a weary 
fatigue, then a dulness of nerve and brain. 

Just as a calm fell, the Angel said, “ Come.” I arose from 
my knees, and there in soothing sleep lay the poor patient, 
and on the nurse’s face real happiness and a look of relief. 

I followed the Angel once more, and next minute we entered 
into a small room. Only one patient lay there, a fearful sight. 
A man strapped to the bed, unable to lift arm or limb, a face of 
horror and fright, a torrent of awful words culminating in a 
howl of fear, a convulsion of frame as though recoiling from a 
hated contact, froth and blood on his blue lips, and the sweat of 
agony pouring from his face. A nurse stood near and moistened 
his brow with water. At a table near, a student sat, watching. 

“ Stop that, nurse, it is no good. He fancies you are one 
of the black devils touching him. He is booked to go in a few 
hours at this rate, when the fit wears out.”’ 

“ Can nothing save him ? ” the nurse asked. 

“Nothing. And a good job too, for his relatives.” 

“ His wife does not think so,” answered the nurse, “ you 
should have seen her this afternoon, crying over him. I did 
feel for her. She said, ‘ If God only will spare him once more, 
I know he will change. He had been trying, and it was some bad 
friends who again got round him.’ ” 

“He had D.T. before,” answered the student. ‘‘ This is 
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the second, and, I believe, the last attack for the poor chap. 
Well, I must go, but, should he calm down sufficiently for you 
to give him this ” (handing the nurse a glass), “ in the next half 
hour or so, it might send him to sleep; but do not bother him 
more than you can help.” 

So saying, he left the room. 

The Angel looked at me. “ A few minutes, nay seconds of 
calm, and there is another chance for him. Wilt thou give it 
to him ?”’ | 

I recoiled, frightened ; then looking up, saw such sadness 
in the Angel’s face, I was moved to courage and once more ad- 
vanced bravely, and said, “ I am ready.” And, stooping over 
the sufferer, I took his hand in mine. 

The next moment I was falling, falling, into blackness, into 
horror, torment, terror, beyond anything I can express. Hate, 
anger, rage, making me battle against what was clutching and 
bearing me down and down into an abyss. But speedily some- 
thing caught me and held me. Instead of terror, I felt relief, 
and, chased as by sunbeams, the shadows of my brain fled 
away. 

“ Come,” said the Angel, whose hand was on my shoulder. 
“ He will do. A chance of better life is in his hands once more.” 

I arose and followed the Angel still. This time we went 
another way, and through another ward; finally turning into 
one with few beds, we came to one surrounded by a screen. 
On it lay a young woman seemingly near death. Her face was 
ashy-white and drawn. She had just been brought in, crushed 
by the wheels of a van, and her case was hopeless. Her large 
eyes were open and full of tears, with a yearning, beseeching 
gaze, while her lips moved in prayer. ‘ This poor soul,” said 
the Angel, “ wasachild of God. The love of her Lord was her 
very being, and she wished above all to belong to Him, and to 
devote her life to Him alone. But the Tempter was watching. 
A great sorrow came into her life. She trusted in her own 
strength, and sought none from her Lord. Satan, the world, 
and the flesh strove together, and she fell. Then she lost all 
hope, all care, and all thought even. Now she lies dying, her 
soul sees clearer, and in an agony of remorse and penitence 
strives to free itself once more from all dross. Her heart is one 
ache of sorrow, not for herself, but for the pain she has inflicted 
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on her once beloved God. Gladly would she now die for Him, 
but she fears it is too late. As it is, she has but a few minutes 
to live. They have sent for a priest, but he cannot be here 
for ten minutes. Oh! he will not be here in time!” 

The Angel stopped speaking. My heart felt riven for her, 
and I said, ‘‘ Can nothing be done to prolong her life, even for 
a little while ? ” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” the Angel replied. “ Yet, stay. Should 
one be found willing to give her ten minutes out of one’s own 
life, her life might be so much prolonged.” 

“ Ten minutes!” I cried. ‘‘ Yes, and thrice ten minutes 
I would willingly give her.” 

The Angel looked at me. ‘‘ Why wouldst thou give ten 
minutes of thy own precious life? Thou mayest not lightly 
part with a minute of it. What is she to thee ?” 

“ She is nothing to me,” I answered. 

“ Then what object hast thou in making this sacrifice ? ” 

I felt a sudden thrill through and through me at these words, 
then, raising my hands high and clasping them together, I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ For the honour and glory of God in the salvation 
of a lost soul ! ” 

The tears streamed down my face as I said this. The Angel’s 
face glowed with light, and his bright smile met me. 

“ Come,” said he, placed me close to the dying woman, 
and I put my arms around her. 

I had this night felt the agony of bodily pain, the torture of 
a diseased brain. But now this was something far. far beyond 
efforts to tell. The pain of a heart, with the despair of a soul. 

“ Oh, never, never! to see Him. Never to be able to say, 
how grieved how repentant I am! Oh! never to say how all 
the love of my being was His, and is His now.”’ 

But stay! What is this light appearing in the distance ? 
Very faintly it approaches nearer and nearer, dispelling like the 
sunrise all the gloom of night. The light advances and with a 
wondrous feeling of heart-joy. A door opens and shuts noisily ; 
hurried feet approach; someone enters. An earnest anxious 
look meets mine. The dying woman recognizes the priest 
who is bending over her to administer the last Christian rites 
and to say, Proficsscere, anima Christiana / 

‘“ Come,” said the Angel. I followed him; he turned his 
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face with a look of joy to me, and said, ‘‘ Go thy way in peace, 
child. The Lord be with thee. Thy work this night is done. 
When thy last hour approaches, be not afraid, I shall not be far 
from thee.” | 

With these last words in my ears, I awoke. My heart was 
beating fast, and somehow I felt happy, wondering at the vivid 
dream. Finally, I fell asleep, and—this time without a dream 
—I slept till morning. 

D. Jj. 


TO OUR LADY OF THE WAYSIDE 


Our Lady of the Wayside, we hail thee with acclaim. 
List fom above, 
While filial love 
Breathes forth thy holy name. 
Ah, name most sweet ! 
Ah, name most meet! 
Guide of our wandering feet, 
Our Lady of the Wayside, wide be thy gracious fame. 


Our Lady of the Wayside, by sainted heroes taught, 
We seek the aid 
For which they prayed 
And not in vain they sought— 
That on our way 
We may not stray, 
But, through thee, save for aye, 
Our Lady of the Wayside, the soul thy dear Son bought. 


Our Lady of the Wayside ! drear shadows fall around 
Our path beside 
Life’s ebbing tide : 
Oh, may thy help abound 
To guard from ill 
And lead us still, 
With step unfaltering, till, 
Our Lady of the Wayside, our home in Heaven be found. 
Joun Huaues, S.J. 
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EDWARD KELLY, S.J. 
A FEW NOTES IN REMEMBRANCE 


IV 


N August, 1885, Father Kelly very willingly resigned the 
sceptre of Clongowes into the hands of one who was his 
junior by a quarter of a century, the present Provincial 

of Ireland, Father John S. Conmee. He had just another 
score of years before him, and they were all spent without a 
break in St. Francis Xavier’s, Gardiner Street, Dublin, where he 
devoted himself with a quiet, sober enthusiasm that never 
flagged for a single day to all the priestly ministries that regard 
the salvation and sanctification of souls. He resumed his place 
in the confessional which he had before occupied in a corner 
of our Lady’s Chapel. We have already got a glimpse of the 
pains that he took for the spiritual advancement of his penitents 
according to their individual needs. As I had the advantage 
of the written testimony of one who was his penitent during 
that first series of his Gardiner Street Jife, so I shall now ask 
another who knew him till the end to describe him as he was in 
the final term of his apostolic career. I may, first, however, 
give out of its time a letter belonging to the former period, 
which ought to have come between the two letters quoted at 
page 221 and page 224. It was probably written in 1880. 
St. FRANCIS XAVIER'S, 


UPPER GARDINER STREET, 
DUBLIN, November 16. 
My VERY DEAR CHILD ,— 

I am delighted indeed to learn that your day is fixed and “sofnear. 
But I do not know what fatality is over me: I have been laid up since 
Sunday week, with a sharp attack, now over indeed, of feverish cold and 
general sickness ; and until yesterday an entire prisoner. I do not expect 
to be allowed to return to work till next week ; and I am afraid in this state 
of things it would, be useless for me to propose to go down to preach for 
your ceremony. I should not be allowed. I don’t like to come to that 
conclusion, but I am afraid it is inevitable. Will you tell Reverend Mother 
Prioress how I am situated, and how reluctantly I put away from ,me 
the pleasure that is offered to me? 

I am well, but still feel very weak and faltogether poorly’; but ina 
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few days that will pass away. Iam getting an awful amount of scoldings 
and admonitions about being more careful, and I think it is this that makes 
me afraid to propose going down to you. For yourself, my dearest child, 
you need no words simple or eloquent to gild the refined gold of your - 
happiness, though I know you would like to have some expression given 
to your grateful and happy thoughts by one who has so long and so well 
known them. May God bless you, and your offering and your vows and 
your life, my child, and make its future bear still more fruit than its 
present. 
Ever yours faithfully in J. C., 
EDWARD KELLY, S.J. 

Emerson says in one of his essays : ‘ That which you are will 
teach, not voluntarily but involuntarily. Don’t say things. 
What you ave stands over you the while, and thunders so that 
I cannot hear what you say to the contrary.” The witness 
that we now bring forward as to the last term of Father Edward 
Kelly’s life begins by almost repeating this saying of the Sage 
of Concord. 

“Father Edward Kelly’s retiring disposition and sweet 
humility make it difficult to tell much about him. He seldom 
talked about himself, and then he told but little. His actions 
preached more eloquently than words; nay, his very appear- 
ance was in itself a sermon. Strangers, seeing him celebrate 
Mass for the first time, have often asked me: ‘ Who was the 
saintly-looking priest who said Mass this morning ?’ There 
was a peace, a calm about him which communicated itself to 
all who came in contact with him. A friend of mine who had 
lived all her life in Italy, and had imbibed a good deal of the 
modern liberal spirit, by no means partial to priests, said to 
me once: ‘ Oh, I feel the better for meeting that priest—there 
is some strange peace about him.’ I always felt this: it seemed 
as if no angry or sinful feeling could live in his presence. 

“ He possessed the most exquisite gift of sympathy. Sorrow, 
suffering, poverty, was the key to his heart. He could soothe 
the bitterest grief. A lady distracted at the sudden death of an 
idolised little daughter, her only one, went to him one day by 
chance. She said afterwards to some person who did not know 
him: ‘If ever you are in sorrow, go to Father Edward Kelly 
in Gardiner Street. I went to him in despair, and he sent me 
away reconciled to God’s will and ashamed of my rebellion. 
And yet he sympathised with me, he acknowledged the great- 
ness of my cross—he mourned with me, he did not preach to 
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me.’ Another who knew him suggested that a sign-board 
should be erected near his confessional with the notice This 
way to the Confesstonal of Consolation. 

“ The poor, the desolate, the lonely, were the objects of his 
tenderest sympathy. He loved the poor; and earth held no 
greater happiness for him, as he acknowledged, than when the 
generosity of some rich friend enabled him to relieve poor people 
whose real wants he knew. 

“ He possessed the most exquisite refinement of mind and 
manner, and his delicate courtesy was extended to all, even to 
the beggars in the street. 

‘‘ He was as joyous and simple as a child; and he wished 
his spiritual children to be simple—simple with God above all. 
Their piety should be bright as the sun, joyous, unobtrusive. 
No stilted, exaggerated, morose ways found favour with him 
—nothing taciturn or gloomy. He led his children by most 
winning words to the Sacred Heart, to Jesus in the Tabernacle 
—the one absorbing love of his life. ‘Go to Him, my child,’ 
he would say to one in sorrow, ‘ tell Him all, complain to Him.’ 
And again: ‘Go, my child, where I go for everything—go to 
the feet of your Crucifix.’ 

“ Once, in a Retreat, when he had spoken of the happiness 
of living day and night under the same roof with our Eucharistic 
Lord, he went on to remark how beautifully the flowers and 
shrubs always flourish in convent grounds, and he seemed to 
attribute it to the nearness of the Blessed Sacrament. 

“ It was remarked of Father Kelly that he was in an especial 
manner the priest of the dying. I have heard it said repeatedly, 
that the death-bed which he attended was always sure to be 
happy. He could soften the hardest heart. 

“ A peculiar proof of his unselfishness came to my knowledge 
accidentally. At St. Francis Xavier’s the name of the priest 
appointed for night duty is put up, so that the attendant may 
know whom to summon if a sick call should come during the 
night. While Father Edward was prefect of the church, he 
would often when he thought the Father appointed was delicate, 
substitute his own name late at night, and in the morning re- 
instate the name of the Father whom he had secured from 
disturbance. 
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‘* All his friends agree that during the last year of his life, 
Father Edward’s sanctity grew more visible, brighter than ever. 
Though his sufferings were great, no murmur ever escaped 
his lips. During that last year he grew sweeter, holier, more 
winning, as if to break more completely the hearts of those 
who loved him, and who knew they were going to lose the 
dearest of fathers, the best and truest of friends.” 

Happily we are still far from the period reached in the last 
of these sentences. But, before summoning other witnesses to 
the worth of Father Kelly’s work and character, a few little 
events may be set down, if anything in so uneventful a life 
can be called by that name. 

It may readily be guessed that nothing could exceed” the 
affection entertained for Father Edward Kelly, and the confid- 
ence placed in his judgment by his religious brethren in Ireland. 
On all possible occasions he was chosen to represent them in 
any assembly of representatives from the different provinces 
of the Society of Jesus. One of these occasions was in 1883 
when Father Antony Anderledy was chosen as Vicar-General 
with right of succession to Father Peter Beckx whom he suc- 
ceeded as General, in 1887. At that election Father Edward 
Kelly represented Ireland, in conjunction with Father Thomas 
Brown, who was then Provincial, and Father Nicholas Walsh. 
He also represented his Province in the autumn of 1892, at the 
election of the present General, Father Luis Martin*—whose 
Christian name is here spelled in Spanish fashion to denote his 
nationality, which his surname would leave to be disputed by 
three or four countries at least. On this occasion his Irish 
associates were Father William Delaney and the Provincial, 
Father Timothy Kenny. 

Between these two elections a less important gathering of 
representative Jesuits was held at Fiesole, near Florence, in 
September, 1889. To this also Ireland sent Father Kelly, 
as her spokesman. He and Father Thomas O’Neill (of 
the Missouri Province) were taken by Father Robert Whitty 
(another Irishman, who then lived at Fiesole, to assist the 
Father-General), to visit the shrine of an Irish saint, Donatus, 
in the Cathedral. He was Bishop of Fiesole, in the ninth 


* He has died while this sheet is passing through the press. May he rest 
in peace., 
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century. Two other Irish saints are honoured there—Andrew, 
Archdeacon of St. Donatus, and Andrew’s sister, Brigid. The 
grotto where this St. Brigid lived is still shown with the 
church above it, some seven miles from Fiesole, at the village 
of Santa Brigida, which is called after her. St. Bride of 
Fiesole, pray for us. 

That same year, 1889, was marked by two other events, 
one of them very delightful, and the other certainly the reverse. 
The agreeable event was the return of Father William Kelly 
from Australia. He had given to that young land a long term 
of eminent work just one year short of quarter of a century ; 
for he and Father Joseph Lentaigne had sailed to Melbourne 
In 1865. As if to save his detachment from being partly spoiled 
by a little alleviation, he had not even the consolation of seeing 
his only sister who had gone long before as a young Sister of 
Mercy to Australia, but to a part of it—Perth, in Western 
Australia—which was then, and is even now, practically in- 
accessible to a resident in Melbourne. As a fact, Father Kelly 
only once traversed the fifteen hundred miles of unsettled 
country that lie between the Swan River and the Yarra Yarra, 
He made the journey on horseback, and his accommodation 
at night was to tie his horse to a tree, and make himself as com- 
fortable as possible on the ground. There was no road, and 
there were no inns with a hospitable invitation equivalent 
to what I have seen painted on the gable of a French hostelry, 
Ici on loge d pied et à cheval—which may be translated, ‘‘ Enter- 
tainment for man and beast.” 

On the first of June of that year, 1889, I notice in a letter 
of Father Carbery this announcement: ‘ We are all looking 
forward to the great pleasure of seeing Father William Kelly, 
who has been ordered home from Australia, as he is wanted 
to teach Scripture and Hebrew at Milltown Park.” And, five 
years later, in November 1894, the same Father writes to one 
of his sisters: “ Father William Kelly is at Milltown Park, 
just the same amiable, genial character as when you knew him, 
but a regular old man in appearance.” ‘‘ An old man.” Yes, 
but a G.O.M. to whom after many additional years may still 
be applied Terence’s line :— 


“ Senex, sed mehercule viridis anima et vigens.” 
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The other event of that year, 1889, much less agreeable, 
was Father Edward’s appointment as Superior of St. Francis 
Xavier, Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin, on the feast of St. 
Ignatius, July 31. One of the afflictions that this imposed upon 
him was a nuncupatory sonnet to the following effect :— 

I saw him first upon the banks of Shannon, 
The youngest Rector of our youngest college, 
He lightly bore his load of power and knowledge, 
Nor ever posed as great gun or as cannon, 
And yet as dignfied as Justice Hannen. 
He ruled his little Limerick realm. But now 


A statelier diadem adorns his brow— 
He slips into the shoes of Father Bannon.® 


’Tis his henceforth to tend this sacred garden. 
Of human plants more sensitive than Shelley 
Has sweetly sung. No height of power will harden 
The heart of this kind Rector—soft as jelly, 
Yet firm when duty bids. Join, then, the bard in 
Wishing a happy reign to Father Kelly. 


The dissyllabic rhyming of this sonnet has not made it quite 
as incoherent as it may seem to the uninitiated ; but it would 
require a little annotating. Some will not remember Shelley’s 


“ A sensitive plant in a garden grew.” 


Judge Hannen was evidently dragged in for the sake of the 
rhyme, which would be more perfect in the original form of 
his name, Hannon. He was an Irishman, connected with the 
river Lee, if not with the Shannon that he rhymes with. Here 
is a curious unpublished testimony on this point. In the summer 
of 1883, Lord Russell of Killowen, or rather (as he then was) 
Charles Russell, Q.C., took a trip to the United States in com- 
pany with Lord Coleridge whom he was destined to succeed 
as Chief Justice of England, and with Sir James Hannen who, 
six years later, was to preside over the Parnell Commission 
with firmness and dignity. Charles Russell did what he had 
never done before—for the amusement of those whom he had 
left at home, he kept a diary. This is the entry on the second 
page :— 


“Reached Queenstown at 11.30 a.m., Wednesday, 15th 


* Here the subject of the sonnet took advantage of the pause between 
octave and tercets to interject, “ They are big enough.” The contrast 
between his stature and cubic dimensions and those of his predecessor 
(may he long be his survivor !) was indeed striking. 
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August, 1883. Our party went ashore in the tender. We went 
in a body to the Cathedral, and heard High Mass. A large con- 

egation in a noble building. Architect of church, Pugin. 
The L.C.J. told me that Hannen was greatly impressed, and 
had said that, if he could believe, he would be a Catholic. By 
the way, Hannen told me that his father was a Catholic and a 
Corkman. He said his father was ‘caught’ (whatever that 
means) early, and brought up a Protestant. He added that 
he would like to explore Cork and find out, if he could, the 
hovel in which his forefathers lived. All the same, I think he 
would be better pleased not to find out the hovel.” 


There is no need to describe over again the gentle, unselfish, 
self-sacrificing manner in which Father Kelly discharged his 
duties as Superior till he was relieved of the burden in August, 
1895, by the Rev. William Ronan. He was very emphatically 
like the king in St. Ignatius’s famous meditation, not asking 
from his followers any labour or sacrifice, of which he had not 
first himself given a bright example. He took advantage of 
his position only to claim for himself a still larger share of toil 
and trouble. 

His assiduity in the confessional was never relaxed. The 
character of his spiritual direction may be illustrated from the 
notes and counsels that he sometimes wrote for the encourage- 
ment of his penitents—not formal letters of advice, but a sen- 
tence or two written under a pious picture, etc. I will venture 
to give a few samples of these, which filial love will not blame as 
too trivial. 

A married lady, the mother of a family, who availed her- 
self for many years of Father Kelly’s spiritual guidance, though 
she lives at some distance from Dublin, has allowed me to 
examine a series of tiny pictures given to her on various feasts 
with a few words of exhortation written on each, suggested 
generally by the picture. For instance, one of them is the well 
known picture of our Divine Redeemer pointing to His Heart, 
and under it this prayer is printed : “ O sweet Jesus, let me lay 
at Thy sacred feet my daily share of joys, struggles, and sor- 
rows, my hopes and fears, and do Thou, in the stillness of Thy 
sanctuary, tenderly gather them into Thy Sacred Heart. Solve 
my doubts, calm my fears, and grant that day by day I may 
become more united to Thee.” And on the back, Father Kelly 
turns from prayer to exhortation. ‘‘He will teach you from 
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the stillness of the same sanctuary His beautiful lesson of gentle 
patience, that never-failing sweetness and divine patience with 
which He receives all that come to Him, and makes Himself 
all to all, that He may help and comfort all, and draw all more 
and more closely into the shelter of His Heart.” But for another 
penitent who was starting for Rome, these words were written 
on the same picture: ‘‘ This is to lay up in the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus all the anxieties, fatigues, and troubles of whatever 
kind may attend your journey, and to obtain from that loving 
Heart Its special blessing for yourself, for those who go with 
you, and for those who remain at home.” With one picture of 
the Blessed Virgin he merely gives the brief prayer, “ May our 
heavenly mother love and guard you in life and in death ;” 
but under another the words are printed, ‘‘ Hail, holy Queen, 
Mother of Mercy, our life, our sweetness, and our hope ”—and 
these last words Father Kelly developes thus on the back of th 

little picture: ‘‘ Our Blessed Mother will be your life, your 
sweetness, and your hope. She will make your life calm, happy, 
and holy, like her own. She will sweeten all that is bitter by 
her gentle sympathy ; and she will by her protection and her 
prayers turn your hopes into a happy reality. May all this be 
so. Amen.” In a little book containing the sayings of many 
saints about the Queen of all Saints, he wrote on the front page : 
“ Sweet and heavenly Mother, watch over your loving child,” 
and on the back of the page he developed this terse petition, 
on the last day of May in the following year : ‘‘ Our heavenly 
Mother will prepare a place for you, her beloved child, in her own 
sweet heavenly home, where all shall be peace and joy, and you 
will be happy with her loving Jesus, and with all the loved ones 
of the earthly home.” 

I will join together the words written on four of these little 
pictures which refer to the Blessed Eucharist. ‘‘ May our Divine 
Jesus, each time that you receive Him in Holy Communion, 
teach you to know His loving Heart better, and to love It more. 
Receive Him into your heart with confidence and love. He will 
rejoice to come there and will bring into that heart His own 
heavenly peace, and a sweetness that none can give except Him- 
self. Sustained by this Bread of Angels, you shall travel safely 
along the road of life, even to the gates of the Eternal Home, 
and you shall never faint or fail on the way. The Blessed 
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Eucharist received devoutly into a pure heart, will bring to 
you joy and peace and -happiness, and hereafter everlasting 
life.” 

To another of his devoted clients he gave little souvenirs 
after the retreats that he conducted for her community—for 
instance, on the Feast of St. Ignatius, 1896, a sacred picture- 
card with these words written on the back : “‘ Gather from your 
Retreat the blessed fruits of calm and peace, of gentleness and 
patience, of courage and generosity, and of union with that loving 
Heart in which are the seeds and the fulness of all these precious 
things.” Another had this from Bossuet, printed on it: “ Put 
Jesus in the place of all that is wanting to you ; ” and this written 
on the back: “ Trust in his loving Heart. It will guard you 
and make you always secure ; and remember He is always satis- 
fied when we trust in Him.” Another gave these words, from 
the eloquent French Bishop, Monseigneur Gay : ‘‘ The Eucharist 
is a river, of which the Heart of Jesus is the source ; ” and to 
this Father Edward seems to refer when he writes on the back : 
“ From the unfailing source, His own Heart, may the stream 
of consolation flow to yours, my child.” A somewhat larger 
picture of Blessed Margaret Mary gives space for a larger note 
on the back : 

“ Behold the Heart which has so loved the world. This is 
the same loving Heart that has watched with unceasing care 
over you, called you to your beautiful vocation, given you His 
sick and His poor to nurse and tend, trained you by very pre- 
cious gifts to a life of useful labour in His beloved Congregation, 
and still and always kept you in His grace and love. Trust 
that Heart lovingly to the end.” On another tiny souvenir, 
he thus developes slightly the Ad Majorem Des gloriam of St. 
Ignatius : ‘‘ Work for the greater glory of God by the simpli- 
city, fidelity, gentle patience, and kindly love of your daily life.” 

These are indeed only crumbs from the master’s table ; but 
there are many who will value them for his sake. They are 
among the few fragments of autograph written in order to be 
read, that he left behind him. These others that follow seem 
to have been taken down during a Retreat conducted by him 
in the year 1879. 


“ It is easy enough to put God in His right place, but it is 
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hard to put creatures in theirs—to assume a proper attitude 
and keep them in their place.” 

æ “ Do not be afraid to light the torch and search your own 
hearts to see if there be any danger that creatures have in any 
way encroached on the love and service of God, as they do 
fatally in the world outside, and as they sometimes alas! do 
to no small extent in the well lighted home of religious life. 
If you want to advance in perfection, you must advance in 
disengagement of heart, for according to the measure of ‘one 
will be the increase of the other.” 


This is the postscript to a letter: “ Remember, in Retreat 
you are to be quite happy and quiet. No going back on the 
past, and no worry! All rest and peace.” 

To a Sister of Charity, whose sister (a Sister of Mercy) had 
just died, he wrote : 


“I had a telegram. The dear soul has gone to rest with 
God, and it is best—you know in your heart it is. And you will 
say to our Lord, ‘ Thy will be done.’ It is best for her, and the 
dear one is gone to the peace and rest she earned so well. I 
will go down to the Office, and lay her for you in the convent 
resting-place ; and my dearest child will be represented at the 
sad ceremony by one who loves her, and whom she loves. Be 
good, and thank God for such a happy end. It was all that 
ou own loving heart could wish. God bless you, my dear 
child.” 


I have been allowed to examine the record kept in a certain 
community of retreats and triduums given by Father Kelly. 
They abundantly justify the high value set on his ministrations, 
but they are merely notes jotted down afterwards, and by no 
means give us the spsssssma verba, but only indications of the 
course of thought. Those who remember his tone and manner 
can imagine how Father Kelly would develop the illustration 
of the wisdom of keeping strict watch over ourselves, and not 
letting venial sins, faults, and imperfections accumulate with- 
out being perceived by ourselves, though they are all, even the 
least of them, seen by God and hateful in his eyes. “ There I 
am, always under His eye, whether I am fervent or whether 
I am careless. If I am not what I ought to be, if I am not 
even what I used to be, is it not better for me to see how things 
are, to understand my real state, instead of trying to keep those 


things out of my sight, to hide my own soul from myself ? It 
VoL. xxxIV.—No. 395. T 
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is like those improvident people that run up accounts, giving 
their orders quite freely, and letting them run on without seeing 
how rapidly they are mounting up. And they will say that 
they are astonished at the amount—they did not know there 
was so much against them. But others knew—the butcher and 
the baker, and all those concerned knew, and they are sure to 
furnish their accounts some day, and then people’s eyes are 
opened. These tradesmen and others may think it their interest 
to delay sending in their accounts for a time, and so let them 
run on. We must not do so; we must keep our accounts in 
order, and cast up the result day by day and week by week, 
in our daily examens and weekly confessions.” 

It has seemed worth while to piece these little fragments 
together as relics of Father Kelly, in the utter dearth of manu- 
script remains except notes for sermons scrawled hastily for 
his own eyes only and practically illegible for all others. Letters 
also are not forthcoming. The friends with whom he wished to 
keep up close communion were within speaking distance. A 
few very informal notes have been quoted. Here is another, 
written from Clongowes on the roth of November, in one of 
the early eighties, to one of his spiritual children whose brother 
had just died :— 

“ Your letter with its sad news has just come. I was in 
hopes that God would spare him, and thought he might have 
been improving these last days. But God has His own ways, 
and we must accept what He ordains. It is a hard and weighty 
cross for you, and one that you have to bear very much in the 
secret of your own heart; but God will give you strength to 
bear it, and He will take care of those whose protector He has 
taken away. ... Keep up your heart, and trust the poor sor- 
rowing ones to the compassionate Heart of Jesus. good. 
God bless you, my dear child.” 

M. R. 
(To be concluded next month.) 
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THE GOLDEN CHRIST 


IT came to me—this gem of art, 

This golden icon of the Christ, 

With outstretch’d arms, and open Heart 
(Dear Heart, that all things sacrific’d !) 


It came to me when life was gloom, 
When sorrow turn’d to night the day ; 
While in the shadow of the tomb, 

A well-beloved sister lay. 


What time that shadow denser grew, 
And gulf’d her in its black embrace, 
The golden Christ shed forth anew 
The blessed brightness of Its face ; 


And splendor pierc’d the clouds of grief, 
As shines thro’ mists the noon-day sun ; 
For darkest sorrow found relief 

In Thy glad radiance, Holy One! 


Thus may it be in every woe, 

In every cross that heaven shall send, 
May Thy pure sunshine overflow 

To gild Life’s shadows to the end! 


When Death and Judgment both shall hail 
The Vision that earth’s needs suffic’d, 
Be ours the Light that cannot fail, | 
The golden, glorious, Risen Christ ! 
ELEANOR C. DONNELLY , 
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DUNMARA 


CHAPTER XLI 
A NEW BOOK 


Mr. WALDRON was a chilly old man, and, therefore, when his 
carriage stopped at the door of his house in Wimpole Street, 
the shutters within were shut and the lantern burned in the hall, 
although the sunset still tinted window-sills to the west, and the 
street-lamps would yet be long unlighted. 

We will not attempt to penetrate anything so profound as 
the astonishment of Miss Armitage when introduced to her 
master’s daughter and future mistress. But fortunately, she 
was not called upon for any demonstration of loyalty that 
night. 

The excitement <f the day had not harmed Mr. Waldron. 
His strange discovery had only roused and cheered him. On 
Ellen the right laid a feverish touch. Her hands were burning, 
her temples throbbing when she crossed her father’s threshold 
for the first time. Out of solicitude for him she stifled complaint, 
and did not ask for leave to creep away into a corner somewhere 
and rest. She sat opposite to him at the dinner-table in the 
dining-room, with colour brilliant and shining eyes, so that 
the oid man gazed on her in delight, and the servants 
downstairs talked about her beauty. After dinner, she 
went with him to see his studio, seldom used for work now, 
but much loved, and often visited. Here Ellen’s portfolio was 
enthroned upon a stand, and a place appointed for her easel, 
As she saw her father peering about with his lamp dragging 
out treasures for her to see, fling ng streams of light over 
dark pictures; saw tapestry floating from the walls, and 
white busts that gleamed on her here and there from the 
shadows, it was all like a whirling dream. 

She went back with him to the dining-room, and sat at 
his feet, striving to talk about the subject of mutual interest, 
the past, hearing many things that floated away from 
her again, but afterwards came back mingled with delirious 
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fancies. When it was pretty late, she was taken to a large 
room, where a fire blazed, and heavy curtains were swept 
across the windows, and where many hasty attempts had been ~ 
made to give the place a bright and habitable aspect. Ellen 
tried hard to say her prayers coherently, but everything seemed 
n a maze. She was glad to lay her head on the cool pillows 
under the canopy of the huge bed. From that bed she did 
not rise next morning. A low fever kept her there for many 
days and nights. 

Mr. Waldron’s physician assured the anxious old man that 
her life was in no danger. She had worked too closely, lived 
too much alone, had been subject to too much anxiety, but she 
would be quite well again in a little time. All through the 
days she lay flushed and quiet, not speaking, but watching the 
aspects of the room, and those who came and went. But as 
the evenings wore on, her eyes would grow more brilliant, and 
she would talk into her pillow, low delirious talk. Mr. Waldron 
would sitin the sunniest window wrapped in rugs. He suffered 
without fire, but he would watch by his new daughter in her 
sickness. Bright May sunshine poured into the room day after 
day. Armitage had carried away the heavy curtains from bed 
and w ndow, and flung flowing white ones, crisp and airy, over 
the naked poles and frameworks. And in the morning Ellen 
was conscious of it all, but seldom in the evenings. Then her 
eyes would begin to wander through the shadows in the dusk, 
and her lips to move. = hes 

“ Mother,” she would say, ‘“ come nearer,—don’t keep so 
far offi—your dress gets mixed up with the curtains. Do you 
know that he did not die—do you know that Harold was not a 
murderer ? You would not curse me now for loving the 
Aungiers ? Speak louder. I cannot hear what you say. Your 
hands are very soft, mother—touch me again. But you cannot 
unfasten now the weight that you tied round my neck. Kiss 
me, mother! I did not let it strangle me.” 4 

Then the sound of her own voice would rouse her perhaps, 
and she would look round quickly, longing, but fearing to ask 
what she had been saying. But, in a little while, she would 
wander again. 7 

“u The fire is too hot, it is scorching my face. Take it away 
—where is the screen? Ah, dear! how the wind roars. There 
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will be a wreck. I should not like to see a drowned girl lying 
at my feet. Some one will take her up though. Some one 
will carry her to Dunmara and lay her in the white room. 
Foolish people not to know that she is cursed! I am heiress 
of Dunmara, you know. Elswitha wrote a will and hid it. 
How long are we to stay in this house, Miss Ellen? As long 
as God and Miss Elswitha pleases, Mrs. Kirker. What did 
you do with the will then ? What did you do with the will, 
Miss Ellen ? Miss Ellen, what did you do with the will ? 
Can’t you stop till I answer you—my ears are ringing and 
ringing—what have I done to Dunmara? Can you not find 
it? I can see it there—the garden is full of roses, and there 
is one beating against the library window. Who has taken 
away the master’s grey coat from behind the door? Ah, 
yes, I believe he has gone to London. I saw him the other 
day in Paternoster Row. Jingle, jingle,—give that organman 
a penny to stop. Here is an omnibus going to crash over you, 
Hurry out of these hateful streets—din—din—din. Is that 
you, father ? [have been speaking, haven’tI ? What nonsense 
have I been talking ? ” 

May had deepened before she was able to sit of evenings 
in the sunset that came redly through the smoke above the 
chimneys, in at the window of her room; or to walk slowly 
through the gallery downstairs, looking at the paintings, two 
of which especially fixed her attention,—one a portrait of her 
mother, the other of her old master in his youth, a brave, fresh 
face, Strangely unlike the picture furnished by her memory. 
For the first time in her life she found herself without any 
occupation“whose performance was a duty, for the first time 
she was an idle lady. Once, fancy could have filled such a 
life to overflowing, but now it was empty. Ease and wealth 
seemed foes to energy. Reading was a toil, novels were nonsense, 
grave books dry. A pencil was nothing but a little bit of wood ; 
a wand no longer. All the magic was gone from its shining point. 
She hardly felt glad that her picture, marked sold, had been 
accepted at the Royal Academy, and noticed much. Her 
easel stood waiting for her in the studio, and she let it wait. 
Materials lay around her for happy work, unhindered by fear, but 
her listless fingers delayed to touch them. 

The arrival of letters had roused her for a day, letters full 
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of wonderment and congratulation which came flying from 
Maud, and her friends at Dunsurf. But the weary apathy 
came back; the present resumed the veil of unreality which 
it had worn ever since that eventful day ; the past came floating 
up and asserting itself. All things conduced to an absent kind 
of life, her father’s conversation, the shadowy aspect of the 
large loneely rooms, and the crowds of dusky faces that looked 
out from the frames on their walls. 

The inertion was oppressive. Surely it was only the effects 
of illness and would move away.. Or could it be that her 
nature was in reality indolent and unstable, that her spirit 
had grown lax and purposeless now that there was no urgent 
necessity for action ? ‘“ Is this my love of Art ?” she pondered : 
“ Art which was to be the joy and crown of my life? She 
has opened her door wide to me, and I make no haste to enter. 
Presently she will grow indignant and close it, eaving me a 
wanderer without a dwelling. Oh! for the eager feet that 
hurried me towards her gate, three years ago ! ” 

Ellen is dressing in her large room, with pretty bits of 
usefulness scattered all around her. There stands her jewel- 
case, filled with ornaments, most of them heirlooms in her 
father’s family. Delicate draperies stir all through the 
room in the faint June breeze, very faint and very heavy, 
coming over the tops of all those gloomy London houses with 
their smoke. She has flowers here, and flowers there. Yonder 
grand wardrobe is filled with pretty dresses. A dainty bonnet 
lies upon the bed, and some parcels and a purse are on the 
table. Ellen has been out spending money, a little; perhaps 
to pass time, or because her father wished it. Truly her father 
seems bent on proving to her that he is a rich old man, and 
she is his only child. 

She turns gravely to a tall mirror in which she sees herself 
from the rosette on her shoe to the shadow on.her brow. She 
ties lazily the silken sash of her delicate muslin dress, and sees 
the little specks of gold shining in the lace about her throat 
and wrists. She looks down the glass at a straight slight maiden 
with serious grey eyes and a sorrowful mouth. “Is this the 
person who laughed to herself in the dull west room? Yes; 
but she is altered. One changes as one gets older. Twenty 
is a more sober age than seventeen. It is time to settle down.” 
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Miss Waldron’s physician does not, however, approve of 
the settling-down process, and one day Ellen finds herself whirled 
many miles away from London, and located with her father 
in bright rooms at a fashionable watering-place. Here, in a 
sunny verandah, Mr. Waldron sits by the hour, enjoying the 
heat. The change from London is very grateful. Ellen is 
glad to behold the sea again, though this is not like her own 
ro'ling Atlantic, nor are these tall white cliffs like its huge 
jagged piles of rock with their myriad shapes and shadows. 

Ellen conceives a passion for riding, for long walks, and 
for digging in the sand with little children. Physical strength 
is on the return, but mental exertion is more distasteful than 
ever. The more common-place, the more thoroughly un- 
imaginative any occupation, the more pleased is she to enter 
upon it. An attempt at novel-reading proves unsuccessful, 
for after an hour’s perusal of a second volume, she declares 
the whole to be rubbish, and sends for no more novels from the 


library. 

One evening Ellen comes in from one of her rides and sits 
in the dusk verandah, waiting tea upon her father. She is 
pondering the contents of a letter received in the morning. 
Randal has been to say good-bye at the Largie and has gone 
to Mexico for two years. The boys are going to school, Mr. 
Waldron having negotiated the arrangements. Maud and 
Mrs. McDawdle are busy with the preparations. Nancy is 
henceforth to remain as care-taker of the farm alone, for Maud 
is this winter to accompany Ellen and her father to Italy. 

The twilight gathers, the world grows darker and holier, 
Sea and sky are one shadowy realm. A watchlight on the 
distant horizon might be Mars dropped low, but the stars have 
not come out. The opposite cliff lifts up its rugged mass of 
houses and piles their dark irregular outlines against the dull, 
red sky. With its lights glancing here and there like fire-flies, 
and its green warning blaze out upon the point, it looks much 
like the grand, dim, old town of a fairy-tale. 

“ We shall see strange cities,” Ellen muses, ‘‘ many glories 
and prides, many hidden nooks and corners of the world. On 
many a beach of the Mediterranean the sea is breaking now; 
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and Time is busy at his spinning ; but before he has spun a year, 
I shall be there. I shall walk down streets that I have seen in 
pictures, sit at vinegrown windows, learn the romances of 
ancient towns, and the mysteries of decaying palaces. The 
sketches that I must make cannot glow too warmly. I may 
revel in colour. This is all true. Why do I not grow eager 
about it ? Perhaps because I can hardly realize it yet. 

“ I dare say my father will remain abroad, and I shall remain 
with him. Shall I ever return? Perhaps ten, fifteen, thirty 
years hence, when my hair is grey and my father dead, and 
I am Miss Waldron the artist, an elderly lady coming to finish 
her days in a gloomy house in London. Shall I then make 
a tour to the west of Ireland? The mountains would look 
cold and bitter to me, I know, and they would not recognize 
me, a grey-haired woman, stiff and angular, with a large purse. 
That does not sound like the description of Ellen who knelt 
on the heather and promised to come back. I think I had 
better break my word and keep away.” 

She closes the window and rings for lights. 

During tea her father says, — 

“ Ellen, love, do you recollect the book I spoke of that day 
when I found you? That book which I said you might 
illustrate ? ” 

Ellen recollects it. It lies in one of her trunks upstairs. 
She has often taken it in her hands, scrutinized the cover, and 
thrust it away again. It is one of the haunting reproaches 
that are for ever reminding her of what she was, and what 
she is. It knows that she had once power and energy and that 
she has become helpless and idle. It knows that she was once 
brave, and that she is now a coward. 

Latterly she had taken for granted that the work had been 
done by some one else. She had never read the book. She 
says now, — 

“Yes, father, I remember. It is upstairs. Is the 
illustrated edition out yet ? ” 

‘“ No, dear, they are only setting about it now. I have 
had a letter to-night from the engravers who have undertaken 
the woodcuts. They are old friends of mine. I did work 
for them when I was twenty-five. If you fancy the task you 
may try it; if not, don’t think of it.” 
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“I will read the book and let you know to-morrow.” 

After her father’s early bed-time had arrived, when left 
a'one, she did not, as usual, remain stitching listlessly at a piece 
of embroidery under the lamp, or sitting still as a statue out 
on the dark balcony, with her head and shoulders wrapped in 
a shawl. To-night she went straight up to her bedroom. 

It was a sultry night, and the first thing she did was to 
fling her windows wide open. She shaded a lamp at a table, 
and took a vase of flowers from the mantel-piece, and set them 
near. She brushed her hair, and threw a shawl over her white 
dress. Then she produced her book and sat down. She would 
just read an hour or so to make a beginning. 

When she reached the end of the first paragraph (a long 
one), she raised her eyes with that expression with which a 
reader so plainly says, ‘‘ This is good ; I am in powerful hands. 
Let me plunge eagerly into the deeps of this volume.” She 
turned the first page hastily. 

She read on. The hours went past, the quarters chiming 
unheard from the near harbour clock. Ellen was interested. 
Twelve o’clock swung out seaward, and in through the open 
window where she sat with her fingers laced across her temples, 
and her eyes fastened on the open book. 

What is there in this novel which enchains her? The 
last which she attempted to read was flung away in disgust. 
Perhaps the other was a plain tale, and this is a thrilling 
sensation story. No. This is a plain tale; only in form a 
faithful photograph of certain real phases of life. But it is 
a work built upon one grand idea, which is never for a moment 
forgotten from the first to the last. It seems almost strange 
that a writer like this should have chosen a novel as the vehicle 
of his thoughts ; yet the story, as a story, is full of interest 
amounting to fascination ; such as carries the reader out of his 
own narrow world, and makes him live in the scenes and passions 
conjured up by the power of the author. It is such a book 
as might influence one for a long time, making one see every- 
thing through the medium of its own peculiar turn of thought. 
Every page shines with truth. One feels the grandeur of the 
language beating on one’s ear like the music uttered from a 
strong and most perfect chime of bells. And over and above 
al the potent good in the book, all the magnificences of the 
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diction, all the throbbing energy of the inspiration, there is a 
breath of something in addition which all might not feel, but 
which rushes on Ellen like a wind, blowing the slumbering fire 
of her imagination into a blaze. Something rings and rings 
round her like the sudden summons to action after inertion, 
something as she reads is throbbing within her, like an urgent 
finger striking on the key-note of all the music in her nature. 
The night flies on, the darkness ebbs away like the tide on the 
near sands, a nimbus of light hovers round the dusky earth, 
a dewy grayness descends from the opening clouds to refreshen 
creation. A briny dash quickens the air, coming through 
the open window ; the pallid cliff, the drowsy coastline, and the 
phantom ships on the horizon, are wearing visible, whilst more 
and more steadi y defined grows the foamy, shifting boundary- 
line that parts the earth and ocean. It is clear dawn now, 
and Ellen still reads. 

Colours come hurrying out of the east, and the sun blazes 
‘on the dancing sea. She lifts her face, pale with vigil, and 
looks outward at the glory, then inward, and glances round 
the sunny walls of the room ; then downward again, and there 
is no world but the world between those two yellow covers 
on the table. 

The freshness of the morning passes with her spirit into the 
atmosphere of that world. The brilliancy of crimson and 
gold falls across the pages, gilding rare passages with fit 
illumination. Crimson for passion, and gold to crown heroism, 
and afresh breeze to flutter the pages with joy, when in a 
blaze of morning radiance, the last touch is put to the picture, 
the last leaf is unfolded from the rose, the last heaven-piercing 
point is placed on the pinnacle, and there are no more words 
for eager eyes to read. So Ellen finished the book, whi'st the 
birds were singing and the sun was growing hot up in the blue, 
and the boatmen were shouting to one another on the bay. 

She shut it reverently, pushed it from her, and stood 
suddenly up, throwing back her hair, and passing her hands 
over her face, as if trying to dispel glamour and distinguish 
reality. She knew that a great change had come upon her. 
There would be no more listlessness to yield to, or contend 
with. It was time to wake now, and she had been summoned. 

She put on her hat and went out, taking the way to the 
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cliffs. She wanted the sea, and the sunshine, and the morning 
air to know that she had tasted new life and grown strong 
again. She walked along quickly, with her face to the waves. 
Her thoughts were meanwhile busy shaping snatches of thanks- 
giving, because that on the earth there was a man with a soul 
so pure, a faith so large, and a brain so grandly creative as 
was the writer of that yellow book ; and also that his purity 
was as a cleansing wind, that his faith enkindled fire, that his 
pictures were realities to make the blood burn or the tears fall, 
or, if he willed it, to make the very soul run over with excessive 
joy. She thanked God for all this, standing on a rock out 
by the tide, with her face turned sunward, and the purpose of 
that book blazing in her eyes with a glamour more dazzling 
than that of the morning east. 

“ You look bright this morning, my love,” her father said 
when she met h'm ; “ I think you are getting well.” 

“ Yes,” Ellen said, “I believe that nothing but idleness 
has been the matter with me. I have got something to do now. 
I was never born to be a fine lady.” 


CHAPTER XLII 
FELICIA’S BALL 


RETURNED to London, Ellen’s life entered a new phase. She 
dusted up the old studio, and arranged it after her own fancy. 
Here, pencil ‘n hand, she spent long hours, scribbling on a block 
wiih he yellow book open at some favourite scene before her. 
The difficulties which she had to deal with in making her 
illustrations kept her blood flowing, and carried her busily 
on from day to day. She entered into this work as if it were 
the one effort of her life. She put all her heart and soul into it. 
Sometimes it was sweet and quick, her pencil flowed with a facile 
power, and she went about the house with a serene brow and 
eyes full of a curious spiritual joy. Her feet on those days 
seemcd totreadon air. Spellsof distrust in herself wou'd come 
when all her conceptions seemed common-place and con- 
ventional, and her execution full of feminine feebleness. 
Obstacle: would arise in scenes hard to translate into 
pictures, when, soaring with the author, seeing with his vision, 
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and growing strong with his power, she yet seemed to feel blindly 
for forms grand enough, and subtleties of aspect fresh enough, 
in which to give to his words a visible shape. At these times 
she would leave pencil and book, and pace up and down the 
gallery ; and rallying every power within her, she would meet 
and wrestle with her difficulties, till by dint of concentration 
she compelled them to give way, sometimes by slow degrees, 
sometimes at the bursting forth of a sudden light. ‘I have 
cot it at last,” she would say, and hasten down to the studio, 
and make her sketch. ‘‘ My pencil is free again. Ah, here is 
a true face. How is it that I have drawn anything so real ? 
I shall love that countenance always. I hope the engraver will 
not alter a single stroke or curve. 

“ I think my hero’s attitude will do now. The turn of his 
head satisfies me. It is manly. How I did worry over that 
yesterday, and now it comes right enough. Where have I got 
this bit of landscape ? Where was I standing by those old 
trees, and one ray of light coming through them and eddying 
down, down amongst the sagons crowding together in that 
still pool, and down, down into its black water ? I have been 
there, but whether in the flesh or in a dream, one of my old 
real-like dreams, I cannot remember. I like this drawing ; 
I do like it!” 

“ There, Ellen Waldron, you would remain for hours g'oating 
over your two or three jewels you have dug out of the soil 
of your own brain, fretting about their cracks and flaws, and 
altering their sittings, as if you expected ever to produce a 
perfect gem! Your father will need you by the time you 
have assumed your nice dress, in which you enjoy to feel 
yourself so much the lady, and have fetched your work-basket, 
and set the first stitch in your embroidery.” 

The blocks were all ready at last. The engraver was 
satisfied, and in due course of time the illustrated edition of the 
bo:k called Sunward, was published. 

Summer had worn away by that time, and it was the au:umn. 
The time of Ellen’s departure with her father and Maud (was 
coming near. The Drummond boys had left the Largie for 
school. Maud would be in London before a great many weeks. 
Meanwhile a startling event suspended all the arrangements. 
Mr. Waldron was stricken by paralysis, and lay for weeks hover- 
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ing between life and death. Even after the immediate danger 
passed away, he continued in so helpless a state that it seemed 
very doubtful whether he would be able to move abroad during 
the coming winter. 

Ellen was unfailing in her attendance on him. The 
studio was again without a tenant. Sitting by her father’s 
bedside, reading to him, writing for him, or doing a little 
sewing ; so her time passed. The evenings were getting very 
short now, and the dusk came quickly into the large old front 
bedroom where Mr. Waldron lay. There, when the firelight 
began to leap over the old velvet arm-chair by the hearth, 
and to flit into the corners of the room, flinging strange grotesque 
shadows from the heavy, pillared bed, Ellen would vividly 
recall the evenings so long ago, when at such an hour, and in 
such a red glimmer as this, she had reaped her harvest of 
delight in the west room of Dunmara. 

She would sit down on the hearthrug with her hands in her 
Jap, and think, “ Dunmara, old house, how do you look, within 
and without ? I can see the grey serried hills beyond your 
chimneys. I see the rain-clouds mustering above their peaks. 
I hear the seething of the tide ; it will have wrought itself into 
fury by twelve o’clock to-night. I see within the dim hall ; 
dining-room and drawing-room are dim also; the library door 
is shut, and a streak of light is lying beneath it. I see the 
wide stairs, with the pale moon splatching the queer old carved 
balustrades with white. She will not live long, that moon; 
a rushing torrent of clouds will presently drown her. 

“ Mrs. Kirker’s lamp burns on her table. She has begun 
by now to close the painted shutters over her latticed window 
of nights. There are no blossoms on the geraniums. Blank 
west room, there is no dr:amer nestling on your hearth. There 
is a new coffin in the vault at the ruin. Hark, the wind! If 
I do not rouse up, I shall fancy that I hear the great beech-tree 
striking the window. I shall forget that there is a street out- 
side. Ah, there is an organ to break the spell! Why do these 
organs make me cry ? I don’t know. It is jingling a merry 
air. Never was anything so melancholy.” 

The organ goes, and the abstraction comes back. To drive 
it away. Ellen glides to the window, and sits down amongst 
th: curtains. She watches the opposite house, seeing tke 
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servant come in, to light the chandeliers in the drawing-room. 
She gets a peep into a bright scene as the light springs up 
suddenly, and the figures in the room rise and move about. 
There are young ladies in their floating evening dresses, there 
is a nice elderly mamma in her elegant cap and matronly shawl. 
There is a tall brother strolling about the room, and a white- 
haired papa, opening his evening paper under the welcome 
blaze. Ellen’s eyes would fain linger on the pleasant group, 
but the inexorable butler closes the shutters in her face. 

One day Ellen was surprised by a visit from her friend 
Felicia Rothwell. That young lady had not long since re- 
turned from Paris, and had traced Ellen from her Kensington 
lodging. Ellen described as shortly as possible her father’s 
strange discovery. Felicia, not often excited, received the 
news very quietly. “I always thought you were a princess 
in disguise,” she remarked. ‘‘ Nice things suit you. That pretty 
dress is very becoming.”’ 

“ My father likes to see me well dressed,” Ellen said, “ and 
he is very generous.” 

“ You will give no more lessons in Spanish, Miss Waldron ? ” 

“ Not just now, whilst he is ill, but when he is well again, 
as many as you please. I like the work. What should I have 
done without you, Felicia ? ” 

“ True. You made me of very great service, did you not ? 
Why did you not tell me you were so badly off ? ” 

“ Was I badly off ?”’ 

“ Ihave heard nice stories from your landlady at Kensington.” 

“She was paid every farthing,” said Ellen, flushing 
indignantly. 

“It was not that. What did you mean by living entirely 
on dry bread and watered milk for a month ? and all the while 
smiling at me as if everything were well with you—looking 
quietly at my new books and statuettes, and hearing how much 
money I had just flung away for them, and all the while——”’ 

“ Bread and milk are excellent diet. Numbers of people 
live on it, and are strong and merry.” 

“ It is not the sort of food for London.” 

“ Well, don’t let us talk any more of that time.” 

“ Of the present, then. Will you come and stay with me 
at Amberwo'ds ? It is a pretty country spot of mine, about 
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ten miles from London. We are staying there now. 
Come.” 

“ You forget. My father is ill.” 

‘“ Afterwards then, as soon as he is well. In the meantime, 
what are you doing with yourself ? You look worn-out. Have 
you books to read ? Don’t attempt anything more dry than a 
novel. Get some good novels.” 

“ Recommend me a good one ; I don’t like filling my brain 
with rubbish. Name me one of a lofty spirit, eloquent, simple, 
and full of materials for pictures.” 

“ At once. Read Sunward, by Arthur Ellis. You are 
smiling. You have read it.” 

“66 Yes.” 

“ What do you think of it ? ” 

Ellen’s eyes flashed and fell dreamy. 

“ I can scarcely tell you, because I cannot find words rich 
enough or delicate enough to clothe my meaning. I have made 
ita shrine. Itis my friend. It will be to me a ‘ joy for ever.’ ” 

“The world raves about it. What a thing it is to write 
a book like that, and become a hero. Have you seen the 
illustrated edition ? ” 

“ Yes ; it is here,” 

“I want to hear you criticize the pictures.” 

“I also wish for your opinion of them. Let us get the 
book and ook at them together.” 

“ I tell you beforehand that I think them fine ; but you are 
hard to please. Mr. Ellis is extremely well satisfied.” 

“ Mr. Ellis! do you know him ?”’ 

“ Yes, he is staying at Amberwolds just now. I suppose 
it is an honour having so great a lion under one’s humble roof. 
But we met him abroad before the book came out.” 

“I am a hero-worshipper. Tell me what he is like.” 

“ In person or in character ? ” 

“ Both ; that I may know the whole.” 

“ Oh, he is quite cut out upon the hero pattern. He is 
very good-looking. Your romancists look to that kind of thing. 
As to his character, I d> not pretend to analyse it. By and by 
you must meet him at Amberwolds, and judge for yourself. 
But let us look at the pictures. Oh, see, if you want an idea 
of his physique, look here. This figure is very like him, es- 
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especially the eyes and brow, and the attitude of the head. 
I had forgotten that. Several have emarked it.” 

Ellen started a little, then bent over the woodcut, and 
smiling, said simply,— 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Well, is it not a good head ?”’ 

“ Yes, it is a good head.” 

“ How flushed you look! You are not well. I suppose 
you never go out—have been nowhere ? By the way, were 
you at the Academy Exhibition this summer ?”’ 

“ Several times.”’ 

“ There was a picture which we all thought very like you: 
Herbert raved about it. He wanted to buy it, but it was 
marked ‘sold.’ ” 

‘‘ It is not much like me, but it is a pretty good likeness 
of my mother. I painted it from the miniature in an old 
locket ?”’ 

“ You painted it:” 

“Yes; it is upstairs in the gallery.” 

“ Well, you are an astonishing person. You have taken 
my breath away. I was just going to tell you that I heard 
it a good deal noticed. It has been called very clever.” 

“I am glad. We heard something of that kind before, 
and it pleased my father.” 

‘‘ Let me see what other wonders you have been achieving. 
Fetch me your portfolio.” 

Ellen brought it to her, forgetting quite about certain rough 
sketches which she had left in it. On one of these Felicia soon 
pounced. 

“ Why, what is this ? Have you teen copying one of those 
woodcuts ? But no, this is more like the rough draught of a 
first idea than an mperfect copy!” 

Ellen blushed, sh scarcely knew why, but she replied coolly : 
“ Yes, it is a first sketch. I made a great many before 
I could feel moderately satisfied.” 

Fe'icia regarded her in perplexity. 

“ Do you mean,” she said at last, “ that you illustrated 
that book ?”’ 

Ellen nodded her head. 

“ You are the oddest creature I ever knew! not that I am 
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surprised at your success. I always knew what you could do. 
But you are so slow to mention it, and you seem so little elated.’ 

“I am very glad, but I am afraid I grow more and more 
unlike your ideal woman, wholly wrapt up in, and soul-satisfied 
with, a grand intellectual pursuit.” 

“ You are not going to prove an ungrateful renegade ? ” 

“ No; I love Art. I willfbe faithful to her. She shall get 
my life’s happiness into her keeping. But somehow she is 
not so often first as she used to be. For a time I had almost 
forgotten my meaner tastes, my housekeeping, and my nurse- 
tending. Caring forfmy father has brought them back upon 
me, I think. Somehow I feel that Art would not saturate 
my life with contentment, as I once dreamed she could do.” 

Felicia glanced up in Ellen’s eyes, wide open and absent 
for the moment, and then glanced down again at the sketch, 
saying nothing. TheYsarcastic reply was not ready as usual. 
Her next remark changed the conversation. She id,— 

“Let me tell you that you have got that likeness even 
more remarkable in this rough drawing than in the finished 
engraving.” 

Ellen replied, smiling,— 

“ That is singular, since I have never seen the person in 
question.” 

“ It must have been an inspiration.” 

And after this Felicia suddenly said good-bye, and went 
away. 

(To be continued.) 


VULCANITE UNSALEABLE 


Ou, bury me out on the homeless heath, 
Or under the greenwood tree ; 

But bury me, please, with all my teeth— 
Oh, bury my teeth with me! 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


1. St. Francis of Assisi, Social Reformer. By Leo L. Dubois, 
S.M. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger. (Price 4s. 
net.) 

This is perhaps the latest of the immense number of books 
of all sorts and sizes devoted of late years to the various aspects 
of the life, work, and character of St. Francis of Assisi. 
American title pages are sometimes not sufficiently communi- 
cative, not even telling whether a certain work is a translation 
or original. The writer of the present work seems to be a 
Marist Father working in the United States, and, in spite of 
his French name, writing English as his native tongue, just as 
Rossetti, Hilaire Belloc, and other foreign names are linked 
with the best and purest of English. He throws into a novel 
form a great deal of information about the history of St. Francis 
and his Order, besides special disquisitions on the character 
of the Saint and his ideas concerning social reform. Thirty 
pages at the end are devoted to a bibliography of Franciscan 
literature, understanding that last phrase in the narrow sense 
which confines it to the seraphic Patriarch himself. 

2. Our Lady, Queen of Prophets, or Devotion to the Priscillian 
Madonna. London: Burns & Oates. 

The title page tells us, besides, that this book is introduced 
by a preface from the pen of Father Joseph Bonavenia, S.J., 
Professor of Archzology in the Gregorian University ; and with 
the London Publishers is associated ‘‘ English Convent, Via 
S. Sebastiano, Rome.” Regsna Prophetarum is the title given 
by due authority to what is considered the most ancient pieture 
of the Blessed Virgin in the Roman Catacombs. This picture, 
which is a work of classic art, not rude and inartiistic as are most 
of the pictures in the Catacombs, was discovered in the Ceme- 
tery of St. Priscilla on the Via Salaria. Its history and many 
other matters connected with the history of the Catacombs 
are told very clearly and pleasingly in these pages, which also 
include interesting lectures on the subject by Cardinal Parocchj 
and Father Fletcher, an English priest who is full of zeal for the 
conversion of his countrymen—the end to which the devotion 
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to the Regina Prophetarum in the church of St. George and the 
English Saints is chiefly directed. The Foundress of the Poot 
Servants of the Mother of God, who have charge of this sanc- 
tuary, was Mother Magdalen Taylor, who herself would at most 
claim only to be co-foundress with Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
In her last years she strove earnestly to promote the devotion 
on which the Church has now set its seal by granting a Proper 
Mass for the Feast of the Regina Prophetarum (January 27). 3 

3. The late Dr. Bellord, who was for many years a dis- 
guished chaplain in the army before being appointed Bishop of 
Gibraltar, published a very solid spiritual work, Meditations on 
Christian Dogma. It is partly a translation of an old French 
book, La Théologie Affective, ou St. Thomas en Méditation. But 
this consists of five octavo volumes; Dr. Bellord reduced it to 
two, and adapted it judiciously for use in these countries and 
these times. Many others besides priests will relish the large 
infusion of theology in these meditations. The first volume 
contains thirty-five meditations on the nature and attributes 
of God, twenty on the Blessed Trinity, twenty-five on the 
Angels, twenty-seven on the world and man, fifty-one on the 
life of the Divine Redeemer, and twenty-one on the Blessed 
Virgin. The subjects meditated in the second volume are 
Beatitude, Laws, Grace, the Theological Virtues, the Cardinal 
Virtues, Perfection, the Sacraments, and the Four Last Things. 
Two compact pages are given to each meditation, and into each 
is compressed a great deal of solid matter. „ Dr. Bellord has not 
scrupled to adapt the whole to modern use. ‘,Even the X-Rays 
come into the meditation on the Personal Condition of the 
Blessed. The holy ‘Bishop, for many years ‘before his ‘death, 
took a deep interest in the missionary school which the Sisters 
of Mercy, Callan, Co. Kilkenny, conduct with eminent success, 
and whieh the deplorable events in France will henceforth render 
more necessary for the supply of religious for foreign missions« 
As a final token of his interest in this holy undertaking, he 
bequeathed for its benefit the valuable work of which we have 
given a brief account, and of which a third edition is now being 
printed in Dublin. A few copies of the second edition remain 
and will be sent post free by the Sisters for 7s. 6d. to the first 
applicants. 

4. Among the reviews that continue to appear in the prin- 
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cipal journals of The Life of Sir John Gilbert (London: Long- 
mans & Co.), there is one in the Spectator, March 10, the writer of 
which finds her less successful as a biographer than as a novelist. 
“ Lady Gilbert’s biography of her husband reminds us of Edmund 
Waller’s famous reply to Charles II. when the King asked him 
how it was that his panegyric on Oliver Cromwell was so much 
‘more successful than what he had written on himself. ‘ Poets, 
sire, succeed better in fiction than in truth.’ We are accus- 
tomed to see very graceful and attractive work given to the 
world under the name of Rosa Mulholland.” The reviewer 
thinks that the true story of the life-work of Sir John Gilbert 
is told less effectively ; but he cannot deny the literary charm 
of the narrative or the impressive beauty of “ the picture of a 
single-minded worker” that is here presented to us. The 
Daily News describes Sir John Gilbert as ‘“‘ one of those un- 
assuming but industrious and learned men who perform in- 
valuable services to the public for which they get little recog- 
nition ;” and it concludes its notice of his “ Life” by saying 
that “ Lady Gilbert has performed her task well.” Like the 
Spectator, the Month pits Lady Gilbert against herself as bio- 
grapher and as novelist. ‘‘ No one possesses in greater measure 
than she the art of telling a story brightly and naturally. The 
many charming books published under her maiden name of Rosa 
Mulholland can leave no doubt upon this point.” The reviewer 
finds that “it is a singularly modest, noble, upright, and un- 
selfish Christian character which stands revealed ” in what he 
calls earlier in his notice “ a full and careful biography.” 

5. The Catholic Girl’s Guide. Counsels and Devotions for 
Girls in the ordinary walks of Life. Edited by the Rev. Francis 
X. Lasance. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : Benziger Brothers, 
(Price 4s.) 

Father Lasance has written, translated, or compiled a great 
many very useful books of practical piety and devotion. The 
present one, which the titlepage further tells us is particularly 
intended for Children of Mary, consists of three parts. Part I, 
(430 pages), consists of conferences for girls, translated from the 
German of Father Celestine Muff, O.S.B. Part II. is a full 
prayer-book, compiled with great care, enriched with a beautiful 
collection of indulgenced ejaculations, including all the special 
devotions of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, and ending with 
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the excellent series of meditations for the Month of May by 
Father Richard Clarke, S.J. Thin paper and small type have 
crushed into this neat volume an immense amount of matter. 

6. The following new publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland (27 Lower Abbey Street, Dublin), cost only 
a penny each. Part III. of A Short History of Some Dublin 
Parishes, by Dr. Nicholas Donnelly, Bishop of Canea, is devoted 
to Booterstown, Blackrock, Stillorgan, Kilmacud, and Dundrum. 
A large quantity of minute and accurate information is given 
about the ecclesiastical history as well as the topography and 
antiquities of the districts included in those parishes. When 
the Crede Mihi is referred to, it would have been well to pay 
the tribute of half a sentence to the memory of Sir John Gilbert, 
to whom we owe access to that and so many sources of authentic 
Irish history. Donal’s Extravagance, by D. M. K., and Grace 
Morton, by Mary T. M‘Kenna, are good stories, the latter showing 
more of literary skill. Both writers are unknown to us. Grace 
Morton purports to be worked out on Irish ground; but the 
religious atmosphere seems to be possible in the United States 
only, and certainly not in Ireland. On a higher level is Stgnor 
Antonio, by Katherine Roche, which is almost worthy of pairing 
with her early very popular story, Willie's Revenge. In spite of 
the Italian name it all happens on Irish soil. It will interest 
young people greatly and do them good. 

7. The Catholic Truth Society, 60 Southwark-bridge Road, 
London, has recently added to its immense output of Catholic 
literature many penny and two sixpenny booklets—namely, a 
second series of Simple Meditations on the Passion of our Lord 
for Communion Mornings, by the Right Rev. Joseph Oswald 
Smith, Abbot of Ampleforth, and a solid little treatise on The 
Problem of Evil by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. The penny 
brochures are The Deathbeds of ‘‘ Bloody Mary” and “ Good 
Queen Bess,” by Robert Hugh Benson, M.A.; The Scarlet 
Woman, or the Methods of a Protestant Novelist, by James Britten, 
K.S.G. ; St. Bertha, Virgin and Abbess, by O.S.B., which is 
No. 11 of “ Virgin Saints of the Benedictine Order ;” Catholic 
Education and the Duties of Parents, by the Bishop of Clifton ; 
In the Net, or Advertisement by Libel, by Dom Norbert Birt, 
O.S.B. As the filthy and libellous matters denounced in the 
jast of these were only published by some contemptible nobody 
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in Canada, it seems a great mistake for the Catholic Truth Society 
of England to give him so wide an advertisement. Father 
Benson’s account of the deathbeds of the two daughters of 
Henry VIII is drawn from unprejudiced authorities and is put 
simply and impressively. In spite of the very large amount of 
work that he has already done for Catholic literature, every- 
thing that he does is well done. 

8. We hope many of our readers have already discovered 
practically the mistake made in these notes last month about 
Father Bearne’s new book, Portraits : Stories for Old and Young. 
That beautiful book was falsely accused of costing 3s. 6d., 
whereas Is. 6d. will waft it post free to any address. Nay, it 
can be had in a paper picture cover for sixpence ; but in this 
form it has only one of the very interesting pictures, and its 
travelling expenses amount to three-halfpence extra. 

9. The Catholic Herald in a very cordial notice of our 
February number wished that the authority had been given 
for the saying attributed, at page 120, to Charles Stewart Parnell : 
“ The Catholic Church is the only one that can make a man die 
with any real hope.” Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., in his recent 
volume of Recollections, says that he heard Parnell make this 
remark in the smoking room of the House of Commons on an 
occasion which he specifies. 

10. We have sometimes referred to Overbrook Seminary in 
Pennsylvania, as one of the most important centres of literary 
activity in the Catholic Church. Its publishing office is the 
Dolphin Press, 1305, Arch Street, Philadelphia. Hence issues 
the Ecclesiastical Review, a monthly publication for the clergy, 
established in the year 1889—written by priests for priests, 
and claiming the services of the best writers from all parts of 
the Catholic world. Another periodical that Dr. Heuser, Dr. 
Henry and their colleagues maintain at a very high standard 
is Church Music, which is not a monthly but a quarterly publi- 
cation for the clergy, organists, choir directors, etc. The second 
number has just been issued, and contains a vast amount of 
matter on the many practical questions concerning sacred 
music that are exciting such a lively interest in the ecclesiastical 
world at present. The subscription to Church Music is two dollars 
(or we may say, eight shillings) a year. 
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m1. The Mystery of Hornby Hall. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

The first page introduces us very agreeably to Marjorie 
Morton, Dick Dalton, Ned and George Wallace, Luke Morris, 
Mary and Florence Lewis, and Jack Holland, all very nice young 
people. One pair of parents are allowed to intervene later ; 
and then, beside the unamiable master of Thornby Hall, there 
is a wicked Mrs. Miles—a very unconvincing villain, but she 1s 
a necessary evil, for without her there would be no story to 
tell. The printing is excellent, but some blunders have been 
allowed to pass. “ A hissing, sibilant voice” is a bad piece 
of tautology; and at page 112 a line is omitted and a line 
repeated. But Miss Sadlier’s youthful constituency will not 
let such small matters interfere with their enjoyment of a brisk 
and lively tale. 

12. The Writings of St. Francis of Assist. Newly translated 
snto English with an Introduction and Notes. By Father Paschal 
Robinson, of the Order of Friars Minor. Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. (Price 4s.) 

We have already announced the appearance of this beautiful 
and holy book. Father Robinson, who dedicates the book to 
the present General of the Franciscans, who is the 105th successor 
of St. Francis, has executed his task with extreme care, and with 
fine literary taste. Much labour and many journeys—not only 
travail but travel—are represented by the terse annotations at 
the foot of every page. The result is not only a collection of 
holy sayings and admonitions, but a delightful piece of litera- 
ture. The last pages, before a full index, describe sixty-four 
books that have been consulted in order to make the present 
volume as accurate as it is. 

13. Messrs. Browne & Nolan, Ltd., 24 Nassau Street, Dublin, 
have published a particularly neat little prayer-book in Irish, 
containing all the usual devotions. The Ordinary of the Mass 
and several hymns are given also in Latin, side by side with 
the Irish. It does not need an expert to perceive that the 
Irish is beautifully printed ; and upon it very properly the care 
of the compiler has been concentrated. 

14. We have lately recommended several devotional little 
works by a Redemptorist Father of New Orleans, Father Ferreol 
Girardey. The Holy Season of Lent only reached us in time 
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for our Easter number, or rather, our May number, when Lent 
and Easter are both over. Confession and Its Advantages is in 
season at all times. Such books often produce important effects 
in certain souls, which would astonish the casual reader who 
turns over the leaves. Thomas à Kempis might never have 
written (or lived) the Imitation of Christ if hehad not been fond 
of libellus sn angulo, a little book in a corner. 

15. In the long list of Lady Gilbert’s writings the greatest 
circulation has not been attained by The Wild Birds of Killeevy, 
or Marcella Grace, or any other of her delightful tales, not yet 
by her stories for children, like The Little Flower Seekers, or 
Four Little Mischiefs. No, her greatest success has been a little 
sixpenny prayer-book for children, Holy Childhood, published 
by Charles Eason, 85 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 220,000 
copies have been printed. Morocco and other dainty bindings 
of course raise the price of certain copies above sixpence, and 
there is also a large-type edition ; but even for sixpence it is 
given in a very neat form with pictures. The prayers and 
instructions are suited to the wants and tastes of little children, 
and are very winning and exquisitely fresh and simple. Even 
grown-ups can read them, with great pleasure. 

16. It was probably issued just now with a special view to 
the Month of Mary; and therefore our May Number must 
announce The Madonna of the Poets, compiled by Anita Bartle, 
and published by Burns & Oates, of London, for 2s. 6d. net. 
It is very artistically printed, with several of the new manner- 
isms of printers for which the present critic has no relish. The 
illustrations are four or five of the most famous pictures of the 
Blessed Virgin—by Perugino, Filippo Lippi, and Botticelli. A 
full half of the collection is gathered from the sixteenth and 
earlier centuries, and perhaps the editor has shown an undue 
partiality for the quaint and the antique. The modern part 
begins with Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet, which contains what 
we heard Denis Florence MacCarthy call one of the finest lines 
ever written, describing the Blessed Virgin, as 

“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 
Newman, Hawker, Patmore, Aubrey de Vere, Francis Thompson, 
the American Father Taab, Dante Rossetti, and some others, 
praise Our Lady in true poetry. Her Laureates of her own sex 
are Alice Meynell, Katharine Tynan, and Louise Imogen Guiney. 
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A DREAM BALLAD 


I. 


I HEARD aloft, in an ancient tower, 

A sentinel’s voice at the morning hour, 
Challenging all the folk who dare 

To cross the bridge ; “ Say, who goes there ?”’ 


They answered blithesome, with voices clear, 
But still my heart was o’ercharged with fear, 
For oft our bliss is pursued by fright, 

As gladsome day by the darksome night. 


“ WHO GOES THERE ?”’ 


A beauteous youth, with a sabre keen, 

On haughty steed, and with banner of green, 
Goes forth, with song, to the battle afar, 

““T’ll soon come home with the spoils of war.” 


“ WHO GOES THERE ? ” 
A fair young maid on a palfrey grey, 
Like page in crimson and green array, 
She murmurs, “ I watch o’er my darling knight ; ” 
And rides on smiling in mirthful plight. 


“ WHO GOES THERE ? ” 


A strange old man, with his hair all white, 

Comes forth, with a sack : ‘‘ How the gold shines bright ! ” 
He hides his treasure with trembling hands, 

And mutters, “ With this I will buy broad lands.” 


“ WHO GOES THERE ?”’ 
A sweet child gently his sister leads 
To cull fresh nosegays in painted meads, 
And, “ Ho,” sang they, “ how merry we'll be, 
When father and mother our flowerets see.” 


A DREAM BALLAD 


II. 


“ WHO GOES THERE ?”’ 


Black night came down o’er the ancient tower, 
The soldier still in that gloomful hour 
Challenged aloud all the folk who dare 
To cross the bridge : ‘‘ Say, who goes there ? ” 


“ WHO GOES THERE,? ” 
Lo ! rushes all bloody a wild war-steed, 
Saddle-void, dragging with cruel speed 
A dead man, clasping a banner of green. 
“ He ne’er shall battle again, I ween.” 


“ WHO GOES THERE ?”’ 
A maiden gallops on palfrey grey, 
Like page in crimson and green array, 
Forlorn she follows the doom-struck’ knight, 
And cries out, “ Woe! ’Tis a fearful sight.” 


“ WHO GOES THERE ?”’ 


A sad old man, with hair white and thin, 

Comes back with his sack, but there’s nothing within, 
And groans, while wringing his trembling hands, 
“Tis death to part with our gold and lands.” 


“ WHO GOES THERE ?”’ 


By his sister’s bier doth a sweet child pass. 
A serpent, sliding beneath the grass, 

Stung her, and free now from every pain, 
She slumbers in death, ne’er to weep again. 


No marvel, then, that the voices clear 
At blithesome morn filled my heart with fear, 
For oft our bliss is pursued by fright, 
As golden day by the darksome night. 


F. 
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GOOD THINGS WELL SAID 


1. I can’t look on the earth side of death. When I look 
deathwards, I look over death and upwards, or I don’t look 
that way at all._—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

2. The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.—John Redmond. 

3. Not one kind word ever spoken, not one kind deed ever 
done, but sooner or later returns to bless the giver, and becomes 
a chain binding men with golden bands to the throne of God. 
—Lord Shaftesbury. 

4. We had only one real enemy. It was indifference, and 
you have killed it. Thanks !—M. Lasies (to Combe and Co.) 

5. When the denials of unbelief are translated into positive 
terms, it will be seen they require for their acceptance and 
digestion a much more amazing exercise of faith than the 
largest propositions of belief itself—W. H. Fitchett’s Unrealized 
Logic of Religion. 

6. Either the Catholic religion is verily the coming of the 
unseen world into this, or there is nothing positive, nothing 
dogmatic, nothing real in any of our notions as to whence we 
come or whither we go.—Cardinal Newman. 

7. He who is false to present duty breaks a thread in the 
loom, and will find the flaw when he may have forgotten its 
cause.—A non. | 

8. There is no uglier page in history than that containing 
the record of the political intrigues, the jealousy, the avarice, 
the selfish ambition, and the fleeting passions [which might have 
been called the cruel lust] which influenced the six marriages, 
two divorces, and two executions that make up the matrimonial 
history of Henry VIII.—Westminster Gazette. (What a likely 


instrument for our Blessed Lord to make use of to reform His 
Church !) 
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MEMORIES OF WEXFORD 


“ And when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed.” 


HE county of Wexford is to me more or less holy ground. 

All through my life it has been a centre of interest ; second 

only to my native city of Dublin. Some of my happiest 

days as a child were spent summer after summer at Growtown, 
near Taghmon. As a lad, weeks were passed at Killane on 
Wexford Harbour, then open water. Its channels and “ pills,” 
and the navigation of the South Bay became familiar to me. 
Later the centre of interest moved to the slopes of Slievebue, 
in the north. Now it lies about Ferns and Enniscorthy. 
Never shall I forget the ecstasy with which, as a boy, I trod 
the springy sea-pink decked sod of the Keeraghs, and the 
Saltees, or the awe with which on the Saltees we explored {the 
cave in which poor Bagenal Harvey and his party were taken. 
With the exception of Slievecaoilte, there is not a mountain or 
eminence of importance within the county’s bounds I have not 
ascended. An ancestress, with her large family of sons and. 
daughters, lived unharmed in Wexford during its six weeks’ 
occupation by the insurgents in 1798—she and hers had never 
injured the people who had risen. I well remember her placidly 
sitting in the little parlour at the back of her shop in the 
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Main street. And so, “my heart comes into my mouth ” as, 
travelling south, Arklow, and Croghankinsella, with its 
“ Lagenian mine,” are left behind, ana Tara and Oulart, and 
Cortigrua, and Slievebue and Mount Leinster, and Blackstairs 
come into view, and beyond the windings of the Slaney the 
Mountain of Forth rises to the south. 

The county is not fully appreciated for its scenic beauties. 
There are not many river banks lovelier than those of the 
Barrow and Suir from St. Mullens to the sea, or of the Slaney 
and the Boro. This latter stream, is rich with memories to all 
who knew Patrick Kennedy, and know his writings. Wexford 
is, for the most part, a hilly county. The views from Mount 
Leinster, Slievebue, and its greater heights, are to all who love 
Ireland and know her history, unsurpassed in interest; and 
even those from her lesser eminences, such as Vinegar Hill, Cor- 
rigua, and Ballydooligan. Writing here in Dublin, I can imagine 
myself on one of these: Ferns, with its castle, the centre of the 
picture: far south the “ twin-spires” of Wexford town— 
then, as a border to the picture, the sweep of mountains from 
Croghan on the north to Forth in the south, with Vinegar Hill, 
Bree, and Carrickbyre stretching away south west. I shall not 
soon forget the panorama that stretched out before me three 
years ago, on one of my annual pilgrimages to the county, from 
a height on the road between Duncannon and Fethard. The 
day was unusually clear, and all the mountains for thirty or 
forty miles off that it was possible to see, rose clear cut and 
shadowed—the Comeraghs, and Slievenamon, Brandon, the 
Leinster range, with Lugnaquilla showing above the shoulders 
of Keadeen and Croghan. Such clearness in Ireland is a sure 
presage of wet ; and “ sines on it,” next day, after getting myself 
put over Bannow and Ballyteigue estuaries, and tramping along 
Ballyteigue strand, I entered Wexford in a tolerably moist 
condition. 

A cousin, lately deceased, one of the beloved of my youth, 
thus wrote of the county, in a fragment entitled “ Ninety Eight.” 


I greet thee, with thy grim and shadowy band 

Of guardian mountains round thee, Wexford land |! 
Fairest and dearest—many a hero’s home, 

And mine no less, though feebly thus I come, 
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Rather to sing than do heroic deeds, / 
And less to bleed than tell of him who bleeds. 
Like misty clouds, the golden mountains seem, 
And Lugnadquilla gives a brighter gleam 
On our far northern frontier, with thy peak 
Thou sharp Slievebue, and Tara’s mountain bleak. 
Continuous ranges, but a gap divides 
Their jagged outline from the heathy sides 
Of hoary Leinster for a seamark known. 
Shoulder to shoulder by Blackstairs abides, 
Cut in rude steps like some vast giant’s throne, 
Or giant’s self to save the land from harm, 
Linked with his brother Brandon, hand to hand, 
In the White Mountain reaching out his arm, 
To form our western boundary they stand ; 
There only one long gap lets in the blue, 
Till the vast height of Slievenamon renew 
The broken phalanx of the giant brood ; 
Slievecaoilte, too, where thirty thousand stood 
Of serried pikemen—what a goodly show— 
But short they made, too well their children know. 
To keep the south-west safe to heaven again, 
The Comeragh’s rise and reach the Atlantic main. 
Roars the wide ocean with eternal din 

Far stretching over all the east and south ; 
So like enchanted land we're serried in, 
From utmost Wicklow to the Barrow’s mouth. 


The county is fringed with some of the finest strands in 
Ireland—Courtown, Blackwater, Curracloe, Rosslare, Carne, 
Ballyteigue, Fethard. When lodging-house and inn-keeping are 
better understood in Ireland, these places will be appreciated 
at their full worth : but I trust they never will lose their innate 
simplicity and charm as contrasted with the tripper-haunted 
hurly-burly of a full-fledged modern sea-side ‘“‘ resort.” I never 
tire of traversing the unbroken six mile stretch of Ballyteigue, 
backed by its fine range of sand hills, and commanding such 


views of Hook and the Saltees. In old times this bight was. 


was a fatal trap for vessels. I have seen as many as five wrecks 
upon it at once. One of my early recollections is of a three- 
master in a southerly gale plunging at her anchors, inside the 
Keerogues: fortunately for her and her crew, but, I fear, 
somewhat to the disappointment of us children, the weather 
moderated and she got clear. 
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The following is portion of a poem written by my father, 
on the Mountain of Forth, nearly seventy years ago, and published 
in an American annual. It can be appreciated fully only by 
those who understand the references :— 


Fresh were the winds, the sky was blue, and beautiful the day ; 

Broad Forth’s old Saxon barony stretched far beneath me lay, 

As seated on Forth’s rugged hills, and looking towards the sea, 

Thick thronged sweet thoughts of other days and other friends on me. 


Dreams of the blossomed bean-fields so odorous and green ; 
The woodbine covered cottages along the wayside seen ; 
The causeway that St. Patrick built to march across the seas, 
The foaming of the wild waves against the wild Saltees. 


The seaman’s dread and guide from far, lone Tuskar’s rocky isle ; 
The pleasant fields of farthest Carne ; old Bargie’s lordly pile : 
The leaning tower that nods beside our Lady’s Island Lake; 

The ancient language buried there which the elder people spake. 


The sculptured forms and epitaphs that on the tombs are found, 
Of Strongbow’s feudal followers within the churchyard ground ; 
That ancient Culdee temple, the church of old Saint Vogh ; 
The roaring of the sea stream against the Bar of Lough. 


These names are rough to polished ears, nor suit the stately line, 


But they call up thoughts of happy days within this heart of mine ; 
Bright visions of the youthful hours, which there I spent together 
With one whom as a friend I loved, and reverenced as a father. 


The poem then goes on to speak of a deceased relative—Jacob 
Poole, whose Glossary of the Dialect of Forth and Bargy, mv 
father edited in later years. The book is now the main record 
scholars have of “the ancient language buried there which 
the elder people spake.” But few spoke it in my time. I have 
indeed enough poetry in MS. by members of my circle tojfilla 
small book about places in the county. Take the following, 
written some thirty years ago, concerning ‘‘ Wexford in the old 
time ” :— 
A staid, respectable, and ancient town, 
Where gentry aired their grandeur every day, 
And all the latest fashions did display, 
Very genteely pacing up and down 
Where still the walls had terror in their frown : 
Where still the gate hung tottering to decay ; 
Before ascendancy,had past away, 
And loyalty to England and the crown. 


a a a a A 
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Then two mail coaches rattled down the street ; 
Then woe betide the wheelbarrow or car 
That in close corners either coach did meet ! 

Then gas was not and Dublin very far ! 

And still we heard the tread of soldier feet ; 
And still we shook with dread of civil war ! 


Wexford town. then and when first I knew it, was a favourite 
residence for half-pay officers and persons retired on small 
means, Provisions, rent, and living generally were cheap. It 
was before the days when railways had equalized prices over 
the country, The Main street is as narrow as ever: it was said 
Passengers on top of the coach could shake hands with friends 
in the first floor windows on both sides. It is only of late years 
the old building, which stood at one corner and in which 
Cromwell stored his powder, has been pulled down. A fine 
adornment to the town is the statue lately erected in the Bull 
Ring. 

It was the authoress of above lines whose earnest appeal— 
she was then a bright young girl—to the Mayor of Wexford, 
is said to have caused the brutal practice of bull baiting in the 
Bull Ring to be abandoned. Take other lines by her, descrip- 
tive of Randall’s Mills, a few miles north of Wexford town :— 


The deep set dell, the ever thundering fall, 

The dripping rocks bedewed with pearly spray, 

The rushing waters white with foam alway, 

The tireless wheel beside the mossy wall, 

The narrow bridge that did our hearts appal ; 

In childhood’s wondering time what things were they ! 
How silver bright the river rolled away, 

While light that never was enshrined them all ! 

Oh! world of quivering bliss called Randall’s Mills— 
Astir with perilous joys and strangest lore ! 

How green the groves, how crystal clear the rills ! 
How past all praise the grace thy features wore |! 

Ah | me, what tender thought my memory fills, 

What dreams and hopes, and blisses past and o’er. 


This also was one of the favoured resorts of my youth, and 
I often hung on the “ strangest lore’ of the aged relative who, 
with his sister, lived there and worked the little mill. He used 
to tell how after Ninety-eight, when a party of soldiers came 
round, and the officer demanded if there were any rebels about 
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there, he put him off with the Quakerly equivocation that he 
“ had seen many about ;” although at the time the feet of several 
poor fellows concealed under the mill wheel might have been 
visible. This lovely home, like so many thousands of others in 
Ireland, is now desolate, and the late inhabitants in America. 

The world into which I was born, and when I learned first 
to love Wexford, about 1840, was a very different world to the 
present. The vast changes that railways and steam vessels 
were soon to make were scarcely realised. Gas was only coming 
into use. Electricity was but a toy. Paraffin was not. Candles 
requiring snuffing were in general use for twenty-five years later. 
Men of my present age had lived through the American War, 
and seen the Volunteers. Persons of sixty well remembered 
the breaking out of the French Revolution. To those of fifty, 
“ Ninety-eight ” and the destruction of our Parliament appeared 
comparatively recent. Young men well remembered Waterloo. 
My grandfather used to tell of seeing Emmet’s pikemen running 
through Corn Market. He took them for haymakers. This 
same relative had seen a man who took part as a drummer at 
the battle of the Boyne. After all, how close we are to old 
times! Is it any wonder that prejudices and bitter memories 
die hard? Three lives here span two hundred and twenty-five 
years! When a lad I visited in Glenasmole an old man, 
born in “ The Forty-five.” I have seen five generations in 
direct descent from my old Wexford ancestress. 

With the exception of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, 
coaches, and Bianconi cars were then the only public convey- 
ances. It was a sight in Henry-street, when, as seven struck 
from the Post Office clock (now moved for some inscrutable 
reason to Earlsfort-terrace), the great doors of the Post Office 
yard flew open and out drove the mail coaches, taking their 
several ways, north, south, and west through Ireland. It was, 
however, by a day coach, either in charge of the guard or some 
relative I used to be sent to my beloved County Wexford. It 
started either from Dawson-street, or Harry-street. Our halts 
to change horses still come as familiar to my mind as then— 
Bray, Newtownmountkennedy, Ashford, Rathdrum, Arklow, 
Gorey, Camolin, Ferns, Enniscorthy. The anticipations were 
delightful, so was much of the journey, especially that by the 
dancing, rushing brown rivers through the Vale of Ovoca. But 
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it was shaded with occasional terror lest the coach would overset 
from the piles of luggage, and with misery from being, as a child, 
crushed on the seat or consigned to awkward corners amongst 
the luggage. Even then my democratic instincts rebelled at 
the favour shown to county-magnate passengers, and to their 
residences being spoken of as the only “ places ” on the road. 
It was delightful at length to rattle over Ferrycarrick bridge, 
and to find myself with my relatives in the narrow Main-street, 
to be sent for next morning, and conveyed to a dearer relative 
near Taghmon. 

The assumption of the county families in those times was 
beyond belief. They really looked upon persons in business, 
and indeed upon all Catholics, as below their feet. One of them, 
in my cousin’s shop, after admiring his little son in the nurse’s 
arms, shrugged her shoulders and remarked to a companion— 
not for a moment supposing the father would have education 
enough to understand the allusion : “ Afterall, he is only mock 
Valenciennes.” Young as I was, my heart burned when I saw 
my aunt’s cattle driven off for tithe, as later I witnessed goods 
removed from the counter of the shop in which I served in 
Dublin. 

Rural occupations were very different from what they are 
now. The spinning wheels were, it is true, being consigned to 
garrets and outhouses; but hand-weaving was still practised. 
The carpets were made of listen, woven ona frame. Candles 
were made in the house. The corn was hand sown, and was 
reaped with sickles. It was winnowed by being let fall from 
sieves on sheets in the middle of a field on a windy day. The 
rhythmical fall of the flails sounded in the barns in autumn 
and early winter. . There have in truth been greater essential 
changes in the ways of life within the past seventy than within 
the previous thousand years. The ploughs were for the most 
part of wood. “Common cars” were the only ones used ; 
some still had block wheels. These cars, in which the shafts 
sloped back, and which carried little more than half the load 
of carts at present in use, were patently a development of the 
creels drawn on shafts without wheels, which we still see in use 
in remote parts of Ireland, as our outside cars are developments 
of the “common cars.” Their use was clung to long after 
improved roads made the employment of heavier vehicles 
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possible. Respectable people still went to church, chapel, and 
meeting, seated on feather beds or wisps of straw in these cars. 
A relative thus apostrophised this mode of conveyance in the 
county of Wexford :— 


Muses ! (what needs there further than the name ? 
For years three thousand tell us what you are), 
If ye would send a votary to fame, 
Fill his wrapt bosom with poetic flame, 
Then bid, oh bid him, mount a common car. 


On stony roads then let him jolt along ; 

Though strained each sinew, and though sore each bone, 
From his full bosom pours the tide of song, 

And inspiration breathes in every groan. 


Now hath he cause to bless his natal star, 


Who, when the sun puts forth his noontide power, 
The roads doth travel on a common car, 


And all the country round so gaily scour. 


His bones are jolted, but he heeds them not: 

His legs hang dangling, but he does not mind ; 
Far happier he than that voluptuous sot, 

Who lies on sofa or on chairs reclined. 


How would I visit thus with Jacob Poole, 
The Lady’s Island, or the Point Carnsore, 
Or Fethard Monument, or Bannow’s School, 
Or Bagenbun’s ill-fated, rocky shore ! 


The house hands on our farm were called to meals by the 
blowing of a conch. With flint and steel the men lit their 
pipes. Cheeses in quantities were then made and sold in booths 
at the fairs throughout the country, 

My warmest recollections, apart from those of my relatives, 
are of the peasantry amongst whom we lived. What patient, 
noble lives most of them led, on the most miserable wages. 
Surely we of the old ascendancy class must look back upon our 
attitude and feelings towards them in the past with shame and 
remorse. I came to love many of them, in especial Kitty Breen 
and her son, Peter, noble, simple-living, pure-minded spirits. 
Kitty wore the short, homespun peticoats then generally in use, 
and I seldom saw anything on her head but a handkerchief. 
Peter, like men of his class wore a short flannel jacket, the 
corners tied in front. I loved these people as much as many of 
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my own class and religion. The regard of children for others is 
little influenced by personal attractions, by means, by education, 
or attainments. At home in Dublin I remember insisting that 
nota silk ribbon but apiece of tape “ like Peter Breen,” should 
be put round my hat. These people, many of them had, 
doubtless, borne a part in the Insurrection. Crimes there were 
committed in that uprising, as in every other lethal contest 
that has cursed the world. But I have long been of opinion 
that crimes committed on such occasions by the few, in 
moments of blind passion against intolerable wrongs, are far 
less indicative of natural evil passions in the mass of a nation 
than are the polished crimes committed by the well-fed and 
those who have no wrongs to avenge, with cool deliberation, 
and with the approval of the majority of society. 

Family changes later, when I was thirteen, moved my 
Wexford centre of interest to Killane, on the shores of the 
harbour, then unenclosed, and at full tide stretching in one wide 
sheet of water from Wexford Bridge to the Fort, and from Kil- 
linick on the south to Castlebridge on the north. Beg Erin was 
then at full tide an island as it was when the church and monas- 
tery,,were founded on it over a thousand years ago. It would 
be impossible to describe the delight with which I, a town lad, 
was} left free to explore in a “cot” by myself, the pills and 
recesses of the harbour, as it then was. Scenes at Venice, the 
pictures of life on the lagoons, and the effects from the rari- 
faction of the air on low, outlying sandbanks and islands, have 
since reminded me of scenes and effects in Wexford Harbour 
as it was before enclosure. Lime was then quarried in large 
quantities near Killane and Drinagh. My relative was in the 
business. Raw or burned it was shipped in large cots up the 
river, or sent by cart all over the county, to be used as top 
dressing. 

At Killane Peter and Kitty heard Mass at the little chapel of 
Kilmacree, the land for which was, I believe, given by Jacob 
Poole, before mentioned. When I visited the locality last year, 
this chapel was closed, and the little house in which I had lived 
on the edge of the harbour, our boats drawn up beside it, 
looked out on wide meadows in which herds of cattle were 
feeding. 
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The famine and impossible rents broke up many a home in 
Wexford as elsewhere through Ireland, and caused many a family 
like that{which circled the hearth at Growtown, to give up to 
the landlord houses built by their ancestors. It was about 
forty-four years before I again slept in what was once my County 
Wexford home. Upon a pedestrian tour along the banks of 
the Barrow and across Wexford, I was, under pouring rain, 
benighted at Taghmon, neither lodging nor vehicle to be had. 
I passed on to Growtown, knocked at the old door, in- 
troduced myself, and was hospitably housed. What memories 
of an unexpressibly dear past flooded my mind when I woke 
next morning, to find myselfin the old familiar surroundings, and 
yet nearly all who had graced and made them so beloved, passed 
away! And such “bitter sweet” tender memories of past 
years fill my being, every time I make pilgrimages to old 
haunts, or enjoy myself amidst the fresh interests of the younger 
generations that time has opened up to me, in the County of 


Wexford. 
ALFRED WEBB. 


HIS LAST RIDE 


All on a September evening, 
They carried the Master down 
By the road that leads to the mountains 
And the sleepy, straggling town, 
And laid him to rest in a deep, deep grave, 
O’erspread with daisied moss, 
At the feet of our merciful Saviour, 
His arms outstretched on the cross. 


Oh, many a ride the Master took 
Down by this very road ; 
But never a ride like this before, 
A heavy and mournful load 
Borne high on the stalwart shoulders 
Of men who had loved him long, 
At the head of a slow procession, 
A sorrowful, silent throng. 
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For the Master was good and generous, 
Fearless in word and deed, 

Hot and outspoken in anger, 
But kindly to all in need ; 

A friend to all women and children 
To all things helpless and small, 

Oh, many’s the heart that is heavy to-day, 
And many’s the tear will fall. 


The funeral car goes empty— 
What chariot ever was made 
Fit to hold him, the Beloved, 
That to-day in his grave is laid ? 
So, high on their shoulders they bear him 
Those two weary miles of the road 
That leads to the base of the mountains 
And the grave at the feet of his God. 


All on a September evening, 

When the hilltops are shrouded in mist, 
And a burst of autumnal sunshine 

The green world to golden has kissed, 
He passes unseeing the dear fields 

That to right and to left of him lie, 
Nor dreams of the gold of the harvest 

Nor the hills, nor the lark in the sky! 


Oh ! many and many a ride he took 
By this heaven of his heart, I wis ; 
But never a fairer evening shone, 
Through the long, long years than this. 
And many a good man stands to-day 
By the grave of this man of men, 
But long it will be ere we shall see 
The Master’s like again. 


Nora TYNAN O’MAHONY. 
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MORALITY AND LITERATURE 


T has been said of Tennyson that he would not tolerate 
meanness or unworthiness in the highest genius, and that 
with all the strength that was in him he gave the lie to the 

creed which, if it were to become universally accepted, would 
debase all true art and, ultimately, mankind ; the creed which 
rules that if a thing is perfectly painted, made, or expressed, it 
must be “great,” no matter how loathsome or obscene the 
subject may be. In his Memoir, the present Lord Tennyson 
shows his father’s attitude on this matter with great force, 
and quotes the poet’s epigram :— 

Art for Art’s sake! Hail, truest Lord of Hell, 

Hail Genius, master of the Moral Will; 

The filthiest of all paintings painted well 

Is mightier than the purest painted ill! 

Yes, mightier than the purest painted well, 

So prone are we toward the broad way to Hell. 


Like the famous Thirty-Nine Articles of the Protestant 
Prayer-book, the principle of “ Art for Art’s sake” is said to 
be capable of an entirely favourable interpretation. This may 
be quite true, though the interpreters of the Articles—the so- 
called Catholic interpreters, that is—have to do much violence 
to the English language before they can read into these Puritan 
documents what they would call a favourable interpretation. 
Have the expositors of ‘‘ Art for Art’s sake” been more suc- 
cessful in their own difficult task ? 

Though it is seldom that an entirely wicked book ever 
becomes a classic, we must never forget that the ethical standard 
of the world is not that of Jesus Christ. Often enough clever 
men see no harm in that which is to a Christian little less than 
abominable. 

In many classical books there are indeed passages, pages, 
sometimes entire chapters or cantos, that deal with matters 
of which no follower of Christ will willingly think. The reading 
of such things is to most people a remote occasion of sin : to some 
it is likely to be a proximate occasion. It is one thing to read 
in order to know and to avoid what is bad ; to brood over such 
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pages and to take pleasure in them is quite another matter. 
For an editor of ancient or modern classics, or a professor of the 
languages in which they are written, to examine such passages 
is a necessary duty ; but the mere fact that the work in which 
immoral writings occur is commonly regarded as a classic does 
not excuse one dwelling upon what is dangerous to faith and 
morals. 

Some writers of repute have led bad lives. Classical poets 
have been notorious sinners. Genius and goodness are very 
distinct qualities. The more we know of the lives of some of 
our great authors, the more we understand how unsafe were 
their leading principles, how sadly stained with grievous sin 
were their careers. Some of them led consistently evil lives. 
It is not merely that their standard of virtue was lower than 
that demanded by the Church of God, but that they had scarcely 
any standard at all. The principles of many a pagan were 
higher than those of some men of genius who have lived in 
England during the last three hundred years. 

We make a sad mistake if we suppose that the English 
sceptic is not aggressive. It is true that he does not shriek 
and cry out as do certain Continental free-thinkers : for this 
reason, among others, he is the more dangerous. By profession 
he is often a critic, and the fact that he is an enemy of Jesus 
Christ is entirely overlooked by the editors of what we must 
call our leading literary papers. There is scarcely a critical 
journal now published in England that does not frequently 
entrust its reviewing to men who lose no opportunity of throwing 
scorn upon the Christian revelation. This is done very quietly, 
very guardedly, very subtly. Such critics are much too wise 
to engage in open combat. At any cost the circulation of the 
journal must not dwindle. The British father and mother 
must not be startled. The subscriptions of the Anglican clergy, 
the receipts for advertising religious as well as secular books, 
must not be forfeited. 

But if we turn from faith and morals we can be in no doubt 
as to the rampant and aggressive nature of a vast deal of modern 
literature. Read this terrible indictment written by a profes- 
sional reviewer in one of our leading magazines, the Monthly 
Review, for September, 1905 :— 

‘“ Out of eighty-seven selected novels that I have by me at 
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this moment, and that have been published within the last 
three years and a half, books that have had a considerable 
vogue, and have all, at one time or other, been obtainable at 
the circulating libraries, seventeen adopt the attitude of sneering 
at matrimony as a thing ‘ played out ;’ eleven raise upon a pin- 
nacle imaginary co-respondents in imaginary divorce cases ; 
twenty-two practically advocate that married men shall be 
allowed to keep mistresses openly; seven hold up to ridicule 
the woman who is faithful to her husband; and twenty-three 
describe seduction as openly as it can be described in a book 
that is not to be ostracised by the book stalls. 

“ It may be argued that the circulating library reading public 
wants this sort of thing, and that the demand has therefore 
created the supply. Very possibly that is so—upon that point 
I am not in a position to speak with authority—but if so, it is, 
to say the least, regrettable. And it is regrettable in more 
ways than one. Apart from the false impression of life that is 
conveyed in works of fiction whose sole ‘ merit’ is that because 
they deal more unreservedly with themes and topics not usually 
spoken about quite so bluntly in everyday conversation they are 
able to command a good sale, there is the probability that the 
taste such books leave will whet the mental appetite for some- 
thing stronger still. And as the mental appetite becomes so 
whetted, the desire to read books that possess literary merit of 
any kind almost invariably grows feebler. ... What the end will 
be, where the line will be drawn, and by whom or when it will 
be drawn, it is not possible to say at present. That it will be 
drawn sooner or later is certain, and the probability is that 
the first move will be made by some body of men of a highly 
religious bent, who will defeat their own object at the outset 
by endeavouring to discover a great deal of evil where no evil 
exists, and by condemning a number of very admirable novels 
simply because these books, being among the most widely-read 
of modern novels, they will deem it ‘ politic’ to attack in the 
belief that in doing so they are attacking the very foundations.” 

In reading the above, let it be remembered that the writer 
1s looking at the matter from a strictly professional or artistic 
point of view. With the religious side of the question he is 
no way concerned ; even with the moral aspect he is not pri- 
marilyjoccupied. Indeed before he has finished he hastens to 
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deprecate the attack that is sure to be made on this class of 
literature “ by some body of men of a highly religious bent.” 


Further, this man of the world and professional reviewer 
does not scruple to say :— 


“‘Glancing again at the rows of novels by modern writers 
of moderate repute that it has been my fate to read within the 
last four years, I am struck by the fact that by far the most 

‘ daring ’—I should like to call them. the most prurient—books 
among them have been written by women. It may be an un- 
gallant thing to say, but it is none the less the truth, that whereas 
a man able to write clever fiction generally deems it more 
artistic to veil, to some extent, his descriptions of certain scenes, 
the woman novelist of the same calibre will, when describing 
similar situations, tear off every stitch of veiling that can by 
any possibility be spared.” 


Now, if a hardened reviewer is scandalised, and he makes 
it quite clear that he is, what are likely to be the sentiments 
of a man or woman whose only rule of life is the Ten Commande 
ments ? If a writer whose leading principle seems to be—we 
may hope that actually it is not so—the very principle that 
Tennyson condemns in the lines above quoted, what view can 
be taken by a man who values morality more than all the 
literature and art the world contains? Nay, but if one who 
is actually fearful lest the admirably written but wicked book 
be condemned with the equally wicked but less artistic, is so 
greatly concerned, what is the plain and clear and imperative 
duty. of a follower of Jesus Christ ? 

Certainly the Atheneum is not concerned primarily with the 
defence of Christianity ; yet sometimes it does not fail to protest 
against the unseemly. Speaking of the work of a popular 
novelist, it says :— 


“ Nobody to whom Mr. —— introduces us ever seems to 
have heard of the existence of a God, except as a convenience 
for swearing. The heathenism of all the men and women here 
might be paralleled in Central Africa, provided there is still a 
Central African tribe that is ignorant of missionaries. It may 
be doubted if this is quite true to life. Among the eight or ten 
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persons who take part in Mr. ——’s story, surely there must 
have been one or two who believed in a life beyond the tawdry, 
sordid, and vulgar existence that most of them led. People 
realise that the professedly religious novel is often as untrue 
as it is tedious. What they fail, however, to perceive is that 
the utterly heathenish novel is at least as untrue, though it may 
escape the charge of tediousness.” 


In his recent book on Pre-Raphaelitism, that great artist, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, proves himself to be entirely on the side of 
the angels. Unlike his friend Ruskin, who never seemed to 
be quite sure if he ought to call himself a Christian or an agnostic, 
and who changed his religious opinions oftener than he changed 
his prejudices, Mr. Holman Hunt is uncompromisingly Christian. 
If we had space, we might quote from him twenty long pages 
in which he roundly declares that though art for money’s or 
for fame’s sake is contemptible, Art for Art’s sake may be, 
and sometimes is, pernicious. Let the following suffice :— 


‘‘My championship of Tennyson was still challenged, but 
I have reason to believe that had the name of the author of 
‘Ulysses,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ and the manly ‘Sir Galahad,’ 
been uttered in a company of undergraduates at the University 
at the time, its reception would have been very different from 
that which their elders gave it. The wholesome tenor of his 
poetry was in concord with that of his predecessors, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and other protestors against adoration of licence 
and outlawry. The fashion for making robbers, regicides, 
corsairs, betrayers of homes and innocence, heroes of romance, 
which Byron, Schiller, Goethe, and Shelley had followed, still 
captivated the elder world. This rebellious fashion was pro- 
voked in natural reaction from the hollowness of pious senti- 
ment expressed in monotonous diction by previous rhymers, 
and found favour by the great genius of its reckless exponents. 
The lovers of disorder had commanded rich sound and metre 
to their service, and made rivalry in the race for outrageous 
liberty fascinating. Thus, while weak readers were left to follow 
out the sentiment in practice, the elect in taste acquiesced that 
poetry should not be judged by standards of right morals or 
common-sense, though when they put down the affecting volume 
of sonorous verse and took up the newspaper, or engaged in their 
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duties as members of society, they felt unparalleled horror at 
records in the newspapers of the same wickedness, the suffering 
of penalty for the like of which had drawn tears not vetdry 
on the perusal of the poet’s verses. In the first years of the 
nineteenth century the young, having been enslaved by this 
bombastic and false heroism, had grown old at the time I speak 
of, and still unquestioningly retained their taste, while a newer 
generation had found in Keats, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
the mental matter of robust honesty which Henry Taylor, 
Tennyson, and Browning, utilised to teach the manliness and 
heroism of simple goodness, a basis which Chaucer and the early 
English poets had made as that on which our poetry should be 
built. 

“ Taking literature generally (although in the middle of the 
nineteenth century a strain of tawdry sentiment occasionally 
mingled with the love of truth and gentleness), there was in the 
best of it a manly disdain of licentiousness, and with this was 
retained the one healthy spirit of its immediate predecessors, 
contempt for the caterers of hackneyed pharisaism. Yet to 
the public at large, and especially to those of them that took 
an interest in art, outward marks of the stereotyped profession 
of religious sentiment were not distasteful, and thus a puerile 
display of false pathos and religion still lingered both in literature 
and painting, and often so far mingled with sterling purpose 
that the difficulty arose of sifting the true from the false. It 
was high time for the winnowing of chaff from grain. Thackeray 
was a most uncompromising satirist of the mawkish authors who 
indulged in sickly pathos and fevered sentimentality. He had 
barely yet won general recognition among the Oxford elders, 
but from subsequent signs it was obvious that the undergraduates 
accepted the bracing influence which he, Carlyle, and Browning 
were exercising. The pendulum was sure before long to bring 
justice to the preachers of virile virtue ; it was, alas! also sure 
from the inevitable rebound of a succeeding generation, to bring 
a return of licence in one form or the other.”’ 

DAVID BEARNE, S.J. 
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THE SEEKERS 


I LED my following up the height 

To reach the castle of Delight, 

Its glimmering peaks and pinnacles 
Murmured the sound of silvern bells. 
Its pennons caught the rainbow dyes, 
The blue and white of April skies. 


You led your following down the dell 
Where hazels bent about the well 
Like old grey wizards scanning deep 
A little child’s face in its sleep ; 

A silent magic company 

Brooding upon the things to be. 


I said : “ A young King reigns up there, 
Clad in the purple, fine and fair, 

And crowned with gold, and in his hand 
The jewelled sceptre of command. 

His throne is gemmed with throbbing fire 
From rubies hot as a heart’s desire.” 


You said : “ I know a maid will pass 

Over the long, green, dewy grass, 

To fill her pitcher by the brim 

O’ the sleepy well in the coppice dim. 

And the long, green grass will sigh and stir 
For love of the little feet of her.” 


I said: “ My following counts three, 

Love, and Hope, and Fantasy.” 

And Love had thoughts of the King’s face, 
And Hope had taken heart of grace 

From all that Fantasy did say 

To wile the tedium of the way. 
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You said: “ My following counts three, 
Love and Hope and Constancy.” 

And Love a clear sweet singing made 
Within your heart, and unafraid 

Hope whispered unto Constancy 

What her prophetic eyes did see. 


I neared the height, and I beheld 

Nor tower nor pinnacle, silver-belled. 

I reached the height, and this I found, 
A dead lamb bleeding on the ground. 
And all my following fled past 

Like ghosts upon the bitter blast. 


Beside the sleepy well you sat, 

No maiden came to draw thereat : 
The hazels made a rune of dread 

And magic: then, your following fied. 
You heard from out the fatry-fog 
Only the croaking of the frog. 


I left the height, and turned my face 
Back to the world, a weary place. 
You left the dell, and set your feet 
To find the hills, serene, and sweet. 
Midway we met. The dusk was fair 
With dawning stars, and pure, cold air. 


Now, hand in hand, we sit and brood, 
And share the peace of solitude. 
The sweet airs breathe of hope-that-was ; 
The dews drip gently on the grass; 
And sprinkle all with starry gleams 
The mutual twilight of our dreams. 
ALICE FURLONG. 
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EDWARD KELLY, SJ. 
A FEW NOTES IN REMEMBRANCE 


Part V (AND Last) 


HE third responsory of the second nocturn in the office 
of a confessor gives this definition of a saint. Iste homo 
perfecit omnia quae locutus est es Deus. “This man did 

thoroughly all that God said to him.” To do God’s will, and to 
do it perfectly—what more can be desired ? And what a hap- 
piness it must be to look back on all the changes of our lives 
and to be able to thank God that we have done thoroughly all 
that He asked from us in each stage of the journey! I believe 
that this happiness was Edward Kelly’s ; most of all, in the last 
stage of his journey, when he was slowing in to the terminus. 

Not that the “ slowing-in ” implied any slackening of his 
zeal. It was during these last years that one of his younger 
confreres spent some days with him, at St. Francis Xavier’s. 
Naturally observant, and with too abundant leisure for observ- 
ing, for he had nothing to do except the hard work of waiting 
for what is strangely called “ an operation ’—ill-omened word, 
which seldom portends the years of activity that followed in 
this case—well, this keen observer was astounded at the amount 
of work that Father Kelly got through in the course of a day, 
never resting and never seeming inahurry. He called another 
time on the eve of some great holiday. There was a crowd 
round Father Kelly’s confessional; yet, when summoned by 
the porter to the parlour, he came instantly, and, without a 
word of warning or remonstrance, sat down to discuss the 
matter submitted to his judgment, just as if he had hours of 
leisure to devote to it. 

Day and Martin, the blacking manufacturers, are supposed 
to have once said, “ We keeps a poet on the premises.” When 
Father Kelly’s Golden Jubilee came round in October, 1892, 
the irrepressible domestic rhymester, too often quoted already, 
summarised his fifty years of Jesuitry in the following very 
true and practical, and therefore very prosaic lines : 


Fifty full years have sped away 
Since that thrice blest and happy day 
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Which"to our well-loved Mother gave 
A youthful son as true and brave 

As any Christian Knight of old. 

Ah, could the real tale be told 

Of all that he has done since then, 
Alone, 'twould turn the hearts of men 
In love towards Her who still can train 
Champions of such heroic strain. 

Year after year each setting sun 

Saw the day’s crowded tasks well done. 
But set of sun stayed not his toils— 
His vigils gathered learning’s spoils 


How vast, how various ! Seventeen years 


Student and teacher, till he hears 
Rome's order to ascend the throne 

Of old St. Munchin’s, Garryowen. 
Founder of Limerick’s Crescent School— 
So hard in toil, so mild in rule. 

Rector, professor, caller, all! 

His class-room, his confessional, 


Each would have crammed another’s day— 


For him a change of work was play. 

Oh, what a grasping pluralist ! 

Yet prompt each brother to assist 
Whose head might ache ; Ats never did, 
Or else pain was by patience hid. 

So was it, too, when Belvidere 

Found him her stay through many a year. 
Then for his lifetime’s residue, 

With ardour ever young and new 

He doth all priestly gifts dispense 
From this St. Xavier’s residence, 

Save once when blind obedience said : 
“Go to our dear old Clongowes’ aid.” 


Here he has won with wide acclaim 
Edward the Confessor’s high name, 

How many a sin-stained soul made white, 
How many a heavy heart made light ! 
His countless sermons clear and strong 
In sense and sound, and ne'er too long ! 
No wonder that our hearts thank God, 
And all within, without, applaud, 


When through our halls the cry doth ring : 


“ Edward the Confessor is King!” 
Long may he reign i—until we tire, 
Or he be forced to go up higher. 
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This is his golden Jubilee. 

Fifty full years have sped since he 
First flew unto our Mother’s breast ; 
“ My home is here—here will I rest.” 
And now his Rosary has run 
Through its five decades. May, not one, 
But two or three full decades more 
Heap higher still the wondrous store 
Of merits he has sent before ! 
Then—Heaven itself shall surely be 
His endless Golden Jubilee. 


In these very simple and pedestrian couplets there is a word 
that may puzzle outsiders: “ caller ” may be so far true to its 
name as to call for some explanation. The caller or excstator 
in a monastery has the important duty to discharge of waking 
all the members of the community at the proper hour ; for all 
are not, like Longfellow’s monk, 


Gifted with miraculous powers 
Of getting up at all sorts of hours. 


It was characteristic of Edward Kelly that at Clongowes, 
in his early days, when at a certain season of the year, with 
examinations impending, some of the more serious students 
wished to have some extra time for study and thought that 
“the best of all ways to lengthen their days, was to steal a few 
hours from the night,” by rising before the ordinary hour, 
Edward Kelly, an overworked master, volunteered to undertake 
the additional responsibility of calling these early risers. So, 
too, when a young Rector at Limerick, he imposed on himself 
this office, on which depends so much of the regularity and eff- 
ciency of a religious house, or of any house where work is to be 
done. It was a good thought of Dr. Virtue (Bishop of Ports- 
mouth before Dr. Cahill nunc felscster regnans) to get the Pope’s 
approval and an indulgence for the following prayer to be 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin when we want to go to sleep 
at night: “ My Queen and my Mother, bless me with your 
pure and holy hand, that I may have a good night’s rest, that 
I may be free from all evil and distracting thoughts, that I 
may wake betimes in the morning, and have the grace and energy 
to rise promptly and to begin again the work that your Divine 
Son has entrusted to my feeble hands.” 
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The caller secures for his brethren the boon that we have 
here italicised ; and this was the covert allusion in a topical poem 
of that early Limerick date, which has not been quoted in these 
notes, though they seem to quote everything :— 


Oh, when thy voice we hear at dawn, 
Or weary we slink bedward, 

The chorus of our hearts rings on : 
‘“ God bless our good King Edward |” 


Two months after the celebration of his Jubilee Father 
Kelly, as Superior of St. Francis Xavier's, had the honour of 
receiving an illustrious guest. The newly elected General, 
Father Martin, paid a hurried visit to England and Ireland, to 
France and Belgium, before settling to the discharge of his 
duties of the high office from which a holy and happy death 
has just (April 18) released him after fourteen anxious and 
strenuous years, ending with a year or two of great bodily suffer- 
ing which surely has left nothing to be effaced in the merciful 
fires of Purgatory. He ate his Christmas Day dinner (1892) 
with his Irish children in Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin. He 
was the second Spanish Jesuit to visit Ireland, the first being 
St. Ignatius’s companion, Alphonsus Salmeron. He was also. 
the second General to land on our shores, the first being Father 
John Roothaan, who, in 1848, was set free to travel a little by 
the Garibaldian Revolution which drove him out of Rome. 

The General who at the moment that I write these lines 
is lying. unburied in Rome, has reminded us of another Spanish 
Jesuit who once, for a short time, like Father Martin, breathed 
our pure Irish air ; and Father Salmeron in his turn may remind 
us of yet another compatriot and companion of St. Ignatius, 
the most famous Jesuit of all time. But why do I wish to 
introduce the name of Xavier? Merely as a transition to a 
little relic of Father Kelly, his translation of the well-known 
lines beginning O Deus, ego amo te. In their Latin form they 
are generally linked with St. Francis Xavier, while the Spanish 
sonnet which expresses the same idea is sometimes attributed 
to St. Ignatius and sometimes to St. Theresa. 

O God, I love Thee, not that I 
Heaven’s endless joys may gain, 


Nor because those who love Thee not 
Must feel Hell’s fiery pain. 
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Thou, Thou, my Jesus! on the Cross 
Didst fold me to Thy Heart— 

Didst bear for me the gibbet’s shame, 
The thorns, the nails, the dart— 


For me unnumbered pangs didst know, 
The agony, the sweat, 

And death itself, for me, for me, 
Who was a sinner yet. 


How, then, not love Thee, Jesus dear | 
Thee such a loving Lord ? 

And that, not penalty to shun 
Nor earn of Thee reward. 


No, not for any hope or prize 
Or gain, whate’er it be, 

But as Thou lov’st me, Jesus so 
Love I and shall love Thee. _ 


Enough! I love Thee for thyself, 
Thy own dear self alone— 

Because in Thee, O Jesus mine |! 
King, Saviour, God, I own. 


Among the “ Flowers for a Child’s Grave,” which I gathered 
together in the eighth volume of this Magazine will be found 
a beautiful translation of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘A POmbre d'un 
Enfant,” by Father Kelly, but without his name. 

Allusion has been made more than once to the extraordinarily 
intimate union between Father Edward and his brother Thomas. 
This union was broken, as far as death can break it, by the death 
of the latter, on the 2oth of April, 1898, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age—a limit which I happen to have noticed is the exact 
limit reached by a great number of those who live out their lives 
to the end. I do not know what chance placed in my hands 
a fragment of a page from the domestic annals of the Dominican 
Convent, Sion Hill, at Blackrock, near Dublin. I have preserved 
it for the sake of its reference to the favourite brother of the 
subject of this sketch, in which it may therefore be allowed to 
take its place :— 

“ On the 2oth of this month, died, Rev. Father Thomas Kelly, 
S.J., one of our kindest, most sincere, and faithful of friends. 
When quite a young Jesuit, he conducted many of our annual 
retreats, which were distinguished for their deep spirituality, 
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unction, and good sense. It was wonderful how he never re- 
peated himself in his sermons but always knew how to present 
the same subject under a different aspect, and thus surround 
it with a new charm. Mother Bertrand said after one of Father 
Tom’s retreats that a sermon he preached on Roufine frightened 
her more than any she had ever heard on Hell. Father Tom, 
as we familiarly styled him, was famous as a confessor and 
director, and as such was constantly called on by nuns, and many 
scrupulous souls found comfort and care by faithfully following 
his wise directions. It was very remarkable that as he advanced 
in years he seemed to grow larger in his views, more indulgent 
in his treatment : “ Go on quietly, my child,” that was a constant 
and favourite word of his, and again: ‘‘ God only wants our 
reasonable service.” 

Father Edward felt lonely and deserted the day that he 
returned from Glasnevin cemetery after depositing the remains 
of his beloved brother not far from the grave of their father 
and mother.* Allusions to his bereavement occur in his corres- 
pondence. Thus, he writes during the Christmastide following : 
“I don’t go away much, and I think I shall go less, now that 
I have lost my dear and unique travelling companion. Poor 
Father Tom always spoke of you with the greatest interest. Will 
you keep the little picture of him which I send, for the sake of 
the dear old times? I wish you everything bright and good, — 
my dearest child, for these Christmas times, and every grace 
and blessing.” 

I have quoted here some words not needed by the purpose 
for which I make this little extract; and I have done so as 
another proof that Father Kelly did not make the mistake 
that many people fall into of letting their kind feelings be 
taken for granted by their friends. He thought it well to put 
his good wishes sometimes into words as well as into deeds. 
In settling with a friend from the country the day and hour 
when he might see her, he ended his hurried note thus: “ You 
know how much I wish you every happiness now and at all times,” 
While he thus exercised the apostleship of kindness habitually 

* Instead of the epitaph we have quoted earlier, he might have 
used Ruskin’s, which the Westminster Gazette thinks perfect—“ touching, 
simple, and sufficient.” ‘‘ Here beside my father’s body I have laid 


my mother’s. Never was dearer earth returned to earth, nor purer 
ife recorded in heaven.” 
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in the ordinary run of life, he was an unfailing source of strength 
and courage in more serious emergencies. He had a wonderful 
talent for lightening the sorrows of the sick room and mitigating 
the terrors of the deathbed. 

He was the truest of friends. One of his friends writes: 
“ He was all kindness, sweetness, and gentleness. No one could 
tell his goodness and how hard it is to do without him ; andit 
is harder as the time goes on.” To have seen better days, to 
be in trouble, to be down in the world—these were additional 
recommendations in his eyes. A stamped receipt that survived 
by accident among his papers must represent thousands of cases 
where he relieved the necessities of genteel poverty. ‘‘ Received 
from the Rev. Edward Kelly, S.J., the sum of two pounds 
eight shillings, being the amount of three months’ rent for lodg- 
ing from the 27th November, 1896, to the 27th February, 
1897, due by Miss —— at sixteen shillings a month.” 

What other little memorial notes about Father Kelly may 
be set down before bringing this sketch to an end? Here is 
a letter written shortly before his death to the Superior of a 
convent, to which he had ministered as confessor thirty years 
before :— 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER'S, 
UPPER GARDINER STREET, 
DUBLIN, November 27th, 1904. 
My DEAR MOTHER PRIORESS, 

Will you have the great kindness to ask the Sisters of your dear 
Community to pray for a special and important intention in which I am 
greatly concerned ? I am an old servant of your holy convent in days 
gone by, though I fear I must have almost passed out of their recollection. 
But I think Mother Raymond and Mother Agnes will still remember 
me. I myself look back to the years, not few, of my service—a holy 
and honourable one—with immense pleasure and consolation. 

With great respect and with most kind wishes to all the Sisters, 

Ever, my dear Mother Prioress, _ 
Most faithfully yours in Christ, 
Epwarp KELLY, S.J. 


Without knowing it, he was addressing in this letter one of 
the two named in it; who adds that during the eleven years 
that they enjoyed his spiritual direction, “ he came and went, 
like the daylight, silently ”—that “he was so reticent that his 
record lies buried in the hearts of those whom he served.” 
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He continued his varied ministries of zeal and charity almost 
to the very last. At the age of four score he had no need to 
adopt as his own the opening lines of a beautiful and holy book :* 

In my upper chamber here 

Still I wait from year to year, 
Wondering when the time will come 
That the Lord will call me home, 

All the rest have been removed— 
Those I worked for, those I loved ; 
And at times there seems to be 
Little use on earth for me. 

Still God keeps me—He knows why— 
When so many younger die. 


No such period of waiting and inaction preceded Father 
Kelly’s departure. He worked on for others, even during the 
few months at the end which gave a gentle warning for the 
special preparation which was not needed. A few days of 
weakness and weariness, and then a holy and happy death 
ended a long life of constant and earnest labour, of ardent, 
unwearying zeal, of most amiable and solid virtue ripening 
through the patient years into high sanctity. Father Edward 
Kelly died on the 7th of February, 1905. On the third day 
of the preceding December he had completed his 80th year. 
He died in the beloved home of so many busy and useful and 
holy, and therefore so many happy years, the presbytery attached 
to St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin. 
He was buried in Glasnevin beside his brother and many of his 
Brothers of the Society of Jesus under the holy shadow of the 
noble Celtic cross on which his name is joined with many names. 

One of the ways by which Father Kelly proved his char- 
acteristic fidelity to friends and his reverence for the dead, was 
his remarkable assiduity in attending Requiem Masses and 
accompanying the remains of the departed to what is often 
falsely called their last resting-place. This was not forgotten 
when his own turn came, and the best authority on such matters 
has told me that he never saw a priest’s funeral more numerously 
attended. 

Tacitus, in his introduction to the Life of Agricola, writes 
thus: ‘‘ The present work, which is dedicated to the honour 


* The Hidden Servants, and Other Very Old Stories, told over again 
by Francesca Alexander. 
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of my father-in-law, may be thought to merit approbation or 
at least excuse from the piety of the intention.” Hsc liber, 
honors soceri mes destinatus, professione pietatis aut laudatus erst 
aut excusatus. In like manner, filial piety towards my first 
Superior, my Father in religious life, may serve as some excuse 
for this attempt to put into print a slight record of Edward 
Kelly, Priest of the Society of Jesus. — 


THE LITTLE ONES 


WoUuLp you shun them, turn away, 
Scornful of their infant graces, 
Seeing in their dimpled faces 

Only deftly-moulded clay ? 
Lurks there in their guileless eyes 
No faint glamour from the skies ? 
Is not that a halo there, 
Dropt upon the golden hair 

~ By some angel from high places ? 


One there was, in days of old 
Who, like tender earthly father, 
Used the little ones to gather 
Close unto His heart, to fold 
Tender arms about them, bless— 
Aye, and stoop in love to press 
Kiss divine on childish brow. 
Dare we, then, despise them now ? 
Nay, we should revere them rather. 


M. E. Francis. 
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A DWELLER IN “THE HUNDREDS” 


ANOTHER FAMINE EXILE. 


OM Griffin was a quiet man, and he dwelt in the 

“ Hundreds ” at Brentford. My personal memories of Tom 

are fast fading. I seem to recall a tall stooped man of forty, 

with a dark, oval, priest-like face. But he passed out of my life 

before I reached my teens; my people dwelt some miles from 

the historic town of the “ Three Kings” and of the battle in 

the Civil War. Suffice it that I now know him intimately from 

talk with the “ old neighbours,” of whom I was privileged to give 

some account to readers of the April IRIs MONTHLY, in a sketch 

entitled “ Yellow Dan.” For new readers, I may say, in few 

words, that they were Famine emigrants, mostly from Munster, 

who settled towards 1851, in Brentford, Isleworth, and Mortlake 
—orchard-villages in the Valley of the Thames. 

Tom was a “quiet” man. Every Corkonian of his day 
pronounced the word in one syllable—" quite.” Tom Griffin 
went further. He could not manage the sound of ‘ qu,” but 
made a “k” of it, as do the French. Thus Tom, in his ver- 
nacular, was a “ kite” man. He was also one in reality—a 
tranquil, easy-going, pious bachelor, who avoided disturbance 
with his neighbours as the devil dodges holy water. Being 
such, all Irishmen (and Irshwomen) will at once understand 
the seeming paradox that Tom had bravely borne arms in the 
insurrectionary movement of ’48, had returned to have his 
fling on the hill-side with the Fenians in ’67, and retained to 
his dying day a venerable musket, well kept and well oiled, 
which hung beneath a crucifix over his mantel-piece, flanked by 
pictures of St. Patrick and of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

He had—though the humblest of Mass-going men—the 
consciousness of this virtue of serenity. ‘I’m a kite man,” 
he would say, whatever happened of a ruffling nature. “ Yes, 
yes; I’m a kite man.” It became a by-word in exiled families 
along the Valley. In our own little household, when I was in 
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youthful tantrums, I was advised by my father to become “a 
kite man,’’* like Tom Griffin of the “‘ Hundreds.” 

A word about these “ Hundreds,” in which so many of the 
Famine exiles lived. One hardly knows whether to use the 
singular or plural in speaking of them—or it. Brentford still 
has its “ Butts ’’—and a prosperous convent, giving work to 
many a Catholic laundress, now flourishes in the broad space 
once given up to archery. The “ Hundreds ”—a squat quad- 
rangle of solid Georgian cottages—no longer exist. They have 
been bought up and built over with trim pseudo-villas—red- 
brick boxes with slated lids. Antiquarians used to worry about 
the name, I remember. One of the most learned of these, Mr. 
James Britten, K.S.G., the founder of the Catholic Truth Society, 
was especially bothered. We read of the “ hundred ” of this 
place and that in Domesday Book, but why the name of 
“ Hundreds ” as applied to a rectangular patch of ground en- 
closed by houses, in a biggish market town which must have been 
of some importance even in the days of William the Norman ? 
However this may be, the “ Hundreds ” were a very cosy, old- 
world quarter as I remember them, with a strong contingent of 
their English and Protestant aborigines dwelling in one half 
of the square, and a yet larger colony of Irish “ neighbours ” 
on the other. 

At the far corner, to the right, and just opposite you as you 
emerged from the bricked archway leading to the “ Hundreds,” 
was the house where Tom Griffin lodged. In the room on the 
ground floor were the pictures, the crucifix—and the musket, 
which report declared to contain a gill of powder, and a whole 
egg-cup full of shot. It was not hard for small boys to gain 
an awed glimpse of these treasures ; for the front door, opening 
immediately on the “living room,” was mostly open during 
the day when the vantthee was in and out, doing the household 

bute. Bes oho ia R 

* Tom Griffin’s mispronunciation of the sound “ qu ” reminds me of 
a Charles Reade story, which has never before been printed. Reade 
could not pronounce the letter “ s,” but substituted for it the sound 
“gh,” as heard in the Irish word, “ bough.” My friend, Mr. David 
Christie Murray, was bantering Reade one day on the amount of extracts 
from blue-books and histories with which he overloaded his extraordinary 
novels. The retort of the author of Hard Cash has always struck me as 
one of the ablest defences of the higher plagiarism ever made. “I ma 


y 
milk a thoughand cowgh [a thousand cows] into my pail,” he said, “ but 
the butter I churn igh my own!” 
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work for her family and her lodgers (one other, I think, beside 
the “ kite man ”). 

And in the warmer evenings, after his day’s work, Tom 
Griffin would sit at the open door, smoking his pipe till twilight 
thickened into darkness. Then he would retire, leaving the 
door half-open for ventilation, and say his rosary before the 
crucifix over the mantel. 

None disturbed him, though all saw him. Need it be written 
that Tom’s nightly prayer, with either closed or open door, 
was the simplest matter of course to the “neighbours.’’ As 
to the rest—the English aborigines—they had become a kindly 
folk by the ’seventies, and there were only shindies on Saturday 
nights, when the trouble (however intensely annoying to a man 
of Tom’s “ kite” temperament) was purely alcoholic and in- 
ternecine and (at any rate in my memory) but seldom racial 
and religious, or in any way directed against their Irish fellow- 
dwellers as such. 

But at times, on pay nights, these British bricklayers’ 
labourers did fight, and most furiously, amongst themselves. 
And there were Bank holidays, too, and—worst of all—there 
were Sunday evenings. Tom’s patience was often exhausted, 
and he would close his door and bolt it, telling odd combatants 
who surged almost into his room, that he was a quiet man. 
“ Yes, Pm a kite man.” And, then, sorely perturbed over his 
distraction, he would resume the interrupted mystery. 

One Saturday night a battle-royal raged in the “ Hundreds,” 
such as English or Irish memory could not recall since the later 
fifties. Imshmen—perhaps the worst peacemakers in the 
world when the din of battle is toward—imprudently rushed in 
to separate “brickie” from “ brickie,” and infuriated spouse 
from spouse. The racket, I was told by an eye-witness, was 
terrific. One could scarce hear one’s self think, as Americans 
put it. Tom closed his door, and knelt again by the rush- 
bottomed chair, his beads in hand. Suddenly cries from the 
surging groups without—shriller in their quality and accent 
than those from the more stolid British gladiators—warned him 
that the “ peacemakers ” had been drawn into a fray that was 
not of their making. Ireland was involved. Irishmen were 
giving and getting polthogues, doubtless spurred thereto by the 
“redding blows’’ which are the peacemaker’s lot the world 
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over, as well as in Scotland,* whence the phrase comes. Tom 
Griffin arose, disposed reverently of his beads, and took down 
the aged musket from the mantel-piece. These sketches, how- 
ever, being records of simple fact, it is best for once to be 
prolix, and to say that all evidence points to his having done 
so, for my eye-witness’s narratives simply pick him up at the 
point when he appeared outside his door, minus his rosary, 
but levelling his gun at the thickest of the fight. 

Then, before firing his venerable weapon, Tom spoke these 
memorable words :— 

“I’m a kite man,” he said—(“‘ rather pale in the face,” I 
have been assured)—“ I’m a kite man. But, begor, boys, 
heres Limerick |” 

And he fired. There was a blinding flash and a terrific 
report. The vanithee or Tom himself had mercifully drawn the 
slugs, as it proved, but I am assured on all hands that the bang 
was magnificent. The windows of the Hundreds rattled. An 
English officer, to whom I have told the story, assures me that 
by all the “rules of war ” the hardened Fenian powder, caked 
and dried by years of toasting over the mantel-piece, should 
have split the barrel and blown Tom’s honest head off. But 
nothing of the kind befell. The tough old musket stood the 
strain, and when Tom’s face merged radiant from the wreaths 
of smoke which enshrouded it, the arena of the “ Hundreds ” 
was void and silent. 

“ Limerick,” muttered Tom, with much satisfaction, putting 
his emblem of Fatherland back on its hooks, and taking the 
beads of his Faith once more between his fingers. “ Limerick.” 

And when my main informant—who chanced to be my father 
—emerged from behind the pump, where he had wisely taken 
cover when there was a ’48-’67 musket playing alike upon the 
just and the unjust in the “ Hundreds,” the quadrangle was as 
bare of combatants ‘‘as a frog of feathers,” and Tom Griffin 
was peacefully engrossed in his beads. Beats pacsfict—even if 
they do lose their temper, once in a while. 

Joun HANNON. 


__* Sir Walter Scott calls it the “ redding-straik,”’ and mentions a 
Highland superstition which makes it the deadliest of wounds. 
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ELDER FLOWERS 


THE wind’s in the elder flowers, 

Tossing them high 

Out of their dark green bowers 

Into the blue of the sky. 

Flowers so white, wind so light !— 
Heart, cry and cry, 

For sorrow's breath and flowers of death ! 


Ye cruel flowers unfurled 

Your flags of ban, 

Once, when the whole wide world 
Held nought but one dead man. 
Day and night I saw in light 
Your faces wan. 

Now, for my pain, ye come again ! 


The wind’s in the elder flowers, 
At play with death, 

Blighting the summer bowers 
With icy breath. 

Thus so let ; one day yet 

(As the spirit saith) 

I, and grief shall fall with the leaf. 


Then no evanishing bloom 
Of summer’s day 
Will bring me hurt or gloom 
For winds at play. 
In heaven afar no dead men are. 
Heart, pray, and pray,— 
In life above that love meet love ! 
R. M. G. 


VoL. XxxIv.—No. 396. 
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DUNMARA 


AN ALLEGORY 


Mr. WALDRON had sufficiently recovered to sit up in his arm- 
chiir, and read his own book, with the assistance of a reading 
desk. Ellen now went out for walks, to try and freshen up 
her pale cheeks. She was glad of the wintry breeze that began 
to blow. She had begun to need those walks. She had also 
got nto the habit of watching the opposite houses of ev: nings, 
envious of people who were many together, social and happy. 
It was dull and dreary in that old dingy-grand house in 
‘Wimpole Street. 

One bracing day Felicia arrived in a pretty Victoria, 
at the door. She looked all pink and fresh with the driving 
as she walked into the dusky dining-room, wrapped up in her 
furs. Ellen was sitting by her father’s chair, reading aloud, 
looking pale and somewhat spiritless. Miss Rothwell noticed 
this, though Ellen’s face kindled immediately at her friend’s 
appearance. After a time had passed, Felicia said, 

“I have come to ask you a great favour, Mr. Waldron. 
I am going to have a ball on Thursday week. You must 
positively lend me Ellen. Now do hush, Ellen, and let me 
speak to your father. Of course you perceive that she is not 
looking well, sir. Her eyes are two shades darker than when 
I saw them last, and just look at her cheeks.” 

Mr. Waldron drew his darling’s face near his dim eyes, 
and studied it. 

“ You are right, Miss Rothwell,” he said; “I am very 
much obliged to you. She shall certainly go.” | 

“ But, father, you will miss me.” 

“Not for one night,” broke in Felicia. “ What a con- 
ceited person you are, Ellen! If you think yourself so very 
precious, I will promise to send you home as early as you please 
on Friday.” 
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“ She shall go, Miss Rothwell,” said the old man; “ that is 
settled. I wish I could go too, and see my little girl in a fine 
crowd. She will be admired. You will have no one there 
to compare with her.” 

“I shall be there, Mr. Waldron, so please don’t make me 
jealous, or you will have me withdrawing my invitation, and 
running away.” 

“ No, no, Miss Rothwell, you are very nice and fair to see, 
the very ideal of a delicate English maiden, but you are not 
so winsome as my half Spanish, half Irish sweetbriar rose.” 

“ But, Mr. Waldron, you should hear mamma talking about 
me!” Miss Rothwell’s mock distress raised a pleasant laugh 
in the dull dining-room. The whole place seemed to brighten 
for it, the very cinders dropping on the hearth made an un- 
wontedly musical tinkle. 

Thus it was settled that Ellen should go to the ball at 
Amberwolds on Thursday week. 

Mr. Waldron was as anxious about his daughter’s dress as 
any girl of sixteen about her own attire for a first party. He 
was thoroughly satisfied when she came to him on the event- 
ful night, and sat smiling by his side, making his coffee, 
whilst the carriage waited. He marked the pearls on her throat 
and arms, and the classic beauty of her head, quite undecked, 
but for the exquisite pearl comb which topped its beautiful 
braids. It pleased him, also, that her bodice was cut in a 
quaint shape, which gave to her gown an artistic rather than 
fashionable grace. He thought that his dear little nurse was 
going abroad to receive the homage of a queen, and the old 
man was proud. He thought, also, that he should see her 
next day, and hear of her triumphs. He quite believed this, 
for her truthful tongue had promised. Did not the matter 
depend on his child’s dutiful will ? After she had bade him 
good night, Mr. Waldron, although he had not been what 
is called a pious man throughout his life, took from the 
table a certain book full of pretty markers, wrought by Ellen’s 
fingers. And he read a text: “ Rejoice with me because I 
have found my sheep that was lost.” And his manner of 
receiving the words was not quite profane. Perhaps, they 
bore two meanings for him : one to enrich the other. 

Meantime, Ellen was driven away from London. She had 
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struggled in vain against going to this ball. She had shrunk 
from appearing at it. A queer thought had haunted her of late, 
making her dread Miss Rothwell’s eyes, and dislike the idea 
of Amberwolds. True, she was to meet Mr. Ellis, the author, 
but even this did not seem to give her pleasure. Had she 
been told as she drove along that he had declined to come to 
the ball, a considerable amount of her trepidation might have 
disappeared. 

It was pretty toidrive up the avenue to Amberwolds that 
night. Lamps glittered like fire-flies in the fine old trees. It 
was pleasantly startling to come with a sudden sweep in front 
of the house, one blaze of lights. Ellen’s shrinking left her 
as she turned her back upon the frosty blackness of the 
November night, and crossed the broad threshold. She 
would not now, she felt, turn and go back as ignorant and 
perplexed as she had come, hardly to save her life. 

Ellen was early. Felicia quickly met her, and brought 
her friend to her own room, a beautiful chamber. Ellen’s 
pretty nest amongst the shadows of Wimpole Street was frugal, 
compared with this. The evidences of unbounded wealth and 
a generous and delicate taste were everywhere perceptible. 
This Amberwolds was a splendid home. Felicia stood before 
the hearth in the light of the wax candles, looking very lovely 
in peach-coloured silk, with pink coral in her pale hair. Looking 
at her, Ellen felt an indescribable pang, quite inexplicable and 
equally intolerable. She fancied that her head ached, and 
that its throbbing gave her a pain in her side somewhere near 
her heart. 

They went down stairs together. Ellen begged to be left 
awhile in a quiet ante-room, nestling in a couch, coaxing her 
headache to go away. Lying so, she heard the hum of voices 
and the rustle of dresses swelling louder in the adjoining rooms, 
and name after name announced on the landings. Her couch 
was in an alcove, before which a curtain hung. The drapery 
was drawn, so that she felt at ease. She would rest till Felicia 
came for her. 

“Mr. Ellis ” was announced. Ellen started up, trembling 
inexplicably. Just then she heard steps entering the room, 
and voices beside her. One said,— 

“ Ellis has just come in ; have you seen him ? ” 
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“ No, but one expects to see jhim here. Is it true that 
he is going to marry Miss Rothwell ? ” 

“Have not heard of it, but shouldn’t be surprised,” was 
the drawling answer. ‘‘ Ah, here he comes!” 

“ How do, Ellis ? We've just been talking about the pictures 
in your book. I have heard the fair artist is to be here—a 
bosom friend of Miss Rothwell’s.’”’ 

“ They are friends, I believe,” was the reply spoken quietly 
by a voice altogether different in tone and accent from the other 
two. 

‘ Quite a disinterested votary of art, I understand,” struck 
in the first speaker of all. “They say she is very wealthy, 
and only works con amore.” 


“ I have heard so,” uttered again the quiet voice with the 
un-English accent. 

“ There is another nice little family arrangement pending, 
I believe,” said the drawling speaker. ‘‘ Observe young 
Rothwell during the evening. Have you seen his last 
verses ? ” 

The entrance of a fourth person here interrupted the conver- 
sation. In a few minutes all had strayed back to the drawing- 
room. 

“ I am afraid you are very ill,” Felicia said, when she came 
to find her friend. ‘‘ Will you come and lie in bed awhile up- 
stairs ? ” 

“ No, no; just let me run up for my head-salts, and then 
I will go with you.” 

“That is a good girl. So many are waiting to see you, 
Mr. Ellis amongst the rest.” 

A few minutes after, Felicia and Ellen entered into the 
full blaze of the drawing-room lights. Ellen had been pale 
on the landing, but hearing Rothwell’s voice at her side, 
the vexed blood lit her cheeks, and she looked brilliant in a 
moment. She felt angry and embarrassed. Young Rothwell’s 
manner was that of an ardent admirer. Many eyes were upon 
her, and who could say that that blush was one of annoyance ? 
Some of those unseen eyes hurt her. 

“Mr. Ellis, my friend, Miss Waldron.” 

Ellen raised her glance with a desperate effort, and it seemed 
only natural that she should see Egbert Aungier’s eyes bent 
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upon her, blue and stern. So they had looked at Elswitha 
across the supper-table on that first memorable night at Dun- 
mara, she remembered. It was the look of one wronged, 
who is too self-sustained and too proud for complaint or reproach. 
Ellen had been in a degree prepared for this meeting. That he 
had not, she saw in her hasty glance. She put her hand 
mechanically on Rothwell’s proffered arm, moving at his will. 
Safe at the other end of the room, she asked for a seat. 
Here she was quickly followed by Felicia. 

“ It is too bad of you, walking off with that absurd boy, 
and leaving Mr. Ellis standing there disappointed. He does 
not dance, or I would bring him to you for a partner. But, 
by-the-way, you will not dance either, I suppose, and so you 
can have some talk in a corner. I will bring him. They are 
going to begin.” 

“ I will dance : you need not bring him here!” Ellen went 
on, looking gay, “‘ I am going to dance all night.” 

Felicia looked curiously at the flush on her friend's 
cheek. 

“Will it not hurt your head ? ” she asked. 

“Not at all, thank you: my headache is quite better. 
When are they going to begin ? ” 

“They form the sets!” cries Rothwell. “Let us take 
our places at once!” 

Ellen stood under the dazzling chandelier in her rich dress. 
Excitement had chased away all traces of illness. She looked 
flushed and animated. She talked gaily to her partner. 
Many admiring eyes were turned on her, as she flashed 
through the dance. But the dance was not quick enough 
for her, and she could not bear the pause. Why would 
they not dance—dance on, and never stop? It was so dread- 
ful to stop and keep quiet, and turn one’s eyes calmly on 
any person who happened to come within the range of one’s 
glance. It was impossible, when standing still, to avoid 
seeing the quiet figure in the corner over against the window. 
It was impossible, through it all, to keep one’s thoughts arranged. 
How they whirled along under one’s throbbing forehead! 
“ Going to marry Miss Rothwell.” Yes, no doubt: she is 
wondrously soft of late, this odd Felicia. She must look very 
lovely in his eyes, when even I am compelled to own her atrraction. 
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This dancing makes my head worse, but it is better than being 
set to converse in a corner with Mr. Ellis. Why do people call 
him by his nom de plume? Why did I not stay at home ? But 
it is better to see and know than to keep brooding over a puzzle 
with no possibility of solution, as I have been doing—({In- 
terruption)—‘‘ No, I have never ridden in London.” Working 
con amore, very wealthy. I look like it, too, with these things 
on my neck and arms. I could pull them off, and dance them 
under foot. I know the evidence they are giving against me— 
(Interruption)—‘‘I have no time, I am wholly occupied with 
my father.” Why can you not turn round, Mr. Ellis, and ask 
some one if Miss Waldron’s wealth is not drawn from her estate 
in the west of Ireland? You will not do anything of the kind 
—you are quite wise enough already. You know all about 
it—(Interruption)—‘‘ We are going to Italy when he is well 
enough.” He stirs at last, and goes over to Felicia, who is 
not dancing. He is looking very noble, she very fair and 
poetic as usual—more than usual—fit for a vignette on the 
page of a legend. No doubt he will immortalize her in his 
books. His last heroine was not like Felicia, though; but his 
next will. Authors must cultivate variety—(Interruption)— 
“No, thank you, I don’t mind the heat.” Oh, dear, they are 
going to stop dancing. It is over, I suppose. What shall I 
do now ? 

Ellen went through several more dances like this, and 
would probably have fulfilled her promise of dancing all night, 
only that an unexpected occurrence startled her into a more 
sober frame of mind. 

Having taken refuge from the heat in the conservatory 
she had hardly recognised that she was alone éée-d-ite with 
her late partner, before she found herself standing humiliated 
under an orange tree, with young Rothwell pouring out a 
very glowing declaration of attachment by her side. Their 
position in the conservatory had been rather romantic, because 
the moon was visible from the window, setting behind some 
trees. The poetic aspect of things had been too much for 
him, and had brought- matters to a climax. It was easy, 
Ellen felt, to gently stop the poor lad short, to coolly snap 
off his honest hope, much as she} had broken the stem of 
the Christmas rose in her hand, but it was not so easy 
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to get rid of the sense of sorry humiliation, the pang of self- 
reproach, and the painful self-questioning which remained 
with her during the night long after he had disappeared 
from the rooms; whilst he was, perhaps, ranting melodramati- 
cally under the moonlight; or perhaps earning his first title 
to genuine manhood, by swallowing bravely a first bitter dis- 
appointment. And yet Ellen had been merely animated and 
gay with him on that one night. Ah! but that was her fault ; 
for she had not used to be so with him in the latter days of 
their former intercourse. She had forgotten all about the 
nosegay and the verses. 

Ellen was quiet in her sober senses now. The conservatory 
opened off that ante-room, in which she had rested early in 
the evening. It was empty, and she sat down in a chair, grieving 
for what had happened. She began to wish that the evening 
were over, and that she were not going to sleep at Amberwolds- 

“I wonder how many of their guests will stay all night,” 
she mused. “I daresay Mr. Ellis will. Could I make no excuse 
to get to London to-night ? Oh! dear, there is some one 
coming to spoil my quietness. Here they are! I am hunted 
down at last.” 

It was Felicia and Mr. Ellis who entered the room. Ellen 
could struggle no longer to keep up a fictitious appearance 
She was quite helpless now. She sat back in her chair trembling, 
and raised her hand to hide the paleness of her face. 

“I have been searching for you,” said Felicia. “ Where 
have you been, and what have you done with my brother ?” 
“ I have not seen him. He left me a long time ago.” 

“You naughty girl. I know how it is with this friend of 
mine, Mr. Ellis! What do you think of a person with a head- 
ache dancing as she has danced to-night ? I can see that 
it has grown worse. Come to the conservatory door, Ellen, 
and we will open}the window. Mr. Ellis, will you, please? 
Now be so kind as to cut some flowers for us. A few fresh ones 
will do Miss Waldron’s headache good. Come, Ellen.” 

Ellen obeyed. The more quiet and yielding her conduct 
the less she would have to say or do. Egbert Aungier cut 
some flowers, and presented them to her. His fingers touched 
hers. She said, ‘‘ Thank you,” and held them in her hand, not 
putting them to her cheek as she would have done had Felicia 
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given them. She stood leaning against the conservatory door, 
her white dress and her pearls glistening in the subdued 
light. Her right hand had grasped the door-handle under the 
folds of her gown, and remained holding it tightly for support. 
Her face was very pale. She was trying to smooth the pain 
out of mouth and brows, and kept her eyes down on the flowers, 
lest they should tell tales. Mr. Aungier stood gravely watching 
her. The consciousness of this gave her a difficulty of breathing. 
He made some trifling remark to her about the flowers, and in 
replying, Ellen felt her eyes forced to raise themselves for a 
second to meet his, full of the same stern, hard-judging shadows 
which made her rebel before. 

One voice within her clamoured loudly for leave to speak, 
to make bitter accusations and indignant self-defence ; but this 
was only an impotent impulse, which pride, right-minded 
maidenly pride, soon mastered. 

Felicia was in good spirits to-night ; only on one point she 
was dissatisfied. Miss Rothwell, for a rich and good-looking 
young lady, did not make many friends. When she did invest 
any one with the dignity and title of her friendship, she was 
disposed to be exacting towards them, expecting them often 
to be pliant to her will. She had wished to hear these two 
people talking and sounding one another ; to afterwards learn 
Ellen’s opinion of Mr. Ellis, and perhaps Mr. Ellis’s opinion of 
Ellen. But here they were, each stiff and unbending towards 
the other, as if restrained by some passive antipathy from 
making mutual acquaintance. 

“ Mr. Ellis,” she said, in her abrupt way; “ why have you 
not told Miss Waldron how much you liked her translation of 
your story into the artist tongue ? ” 

“ You forget, Miss Rothwell,” Mr. Aungier said, quietly, 
“that I have not had the opportunity. Your friend has been 
deep in the gaieties of the evening, unapproachable by any mere 
looker-on.”’ 

“ Here is your opportunity, then. She deserves your thanks- 
If she had not got a headache, I believe she could pay you 
back in kind, too. I have seen her look inspired at the mention 
of your book.” 

Mr. Aungier’s eyes lit just for one moment. He answered 
quietly as ever,— 
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“Then I am twice indebted to her. Will you present my 
hearty acknowledgments to your friend, Miss Rothwell, and 
say from me that her sympathetic pencil has unspeakably en- 
riched my pages. The book has of late, very late, become 
so precious to me, that I shall for the future keep it safely 
locked away out of sight.” 

“ Do you know that that is a very doubtful compliment, 
Mr. Ellis; your words might imply that you never wished to 
look into it again, We do not hide away the thing whose 
presence gives us joy. We like to keep the page perpetually 
open under our eyes.” 

Mr. Ellis bowed his head in reply. 

“I do not understand you!” Felicia cried. “I am be- 
ginning to agree with mamma, that Mr. Ellis is an apostle. He 
begins to talk in riddles!”’ 

“ A novelist apostle ?” said Mr. Aungier, smiling. 

“Yes; you should hear mamma. She vows you will do 
more good than if you occupied a pulpit. She says, ‘ We are 
children who like to get our medicine baked in a sweetmeat. 
Mr. Ellis shuns cant, and yet his pages reflect the true light.’ 
She gets quite eloquent ; she is very pious, the dear old mother, 
She thinks men like you seldom have such earnest views on 
religion. Where did you get them, Mr. Ellis ?” 

“ Do you mean me to answer that question, Miss Rothwell ? ” 

‘Certainly, if you please.” 

“I once stumbled on in the dark. It was a very slender, 
but strong little hand that dragged me into the light. I owe that 
little hand, wherever it may be, eternal gratitude. The same, 
however, very nearly thrust me back again, so that I have 
not to thank it alone for the light which I now enjoy, in 
common with all Christian men.” 

Felicia looked puzzled again. 

‘‘ Shall I tell you a fable, Miss Rothwell, and your friend, 
if she is not too ill to listen? A ship lost its rudder in a dark 
‘ea. It ploughed on blindly, but struggled in vain to reach a 
haven. It saw the red lights of safe happy ships going past ; 
it stumbled against desperate rocks. Then it happened that 
a brave little vessel came up alongside of it, and offered fear- 
lessly to tug it into port. The big, lumbering ship smiled 
you see I speak in fable phrase),—the ship smiled, looking 
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down at the little thing, because it was so very small and bold. 
Nevertheless, for want of better help, it gave itself in keeping 
to the little tug, who, working might and main, brought it 
stoutly landward in time. It happened, however, that in a 
sudden storm some rich silken sails, all the wealth of the big 
ship, were flung on board the little tug, whereupon the little 
thing immediately cut her fastenings, and sailed off with the 
prize, leaving the blind ship to stumble onfas beiore. For- 
tunately, land was so near that he did not get utterly adrift 
again. The storm, strange to say, blew him straight to land. 
He afterwards made a successful{voyage, andfhailed the little 
tug sailing past, resplendent in her silken sails, He acknowledged 
that she became them better than he ever could have done. 
But he vowed never to trust an honest-looking little tug again. 
Now, Miss Rothwell, there is a fable for you, in the true 
spelling-book style. Can you find me a moral ?” 

Ellen’s face was turned away to the dark giass beside her ; 
only the outline of her crimson cheek met the light. Felicia 
turned her puzzled eyes from one to the other of her friends. 
What strange nonsense had Mr. Ellis been talking ? and had 
Ellen’s headache suddenly become intolerable ? It could not 
have been the noise which had hurt it ; this room was quiet, 
and Mr. Ellis’s voice had been low. A pause followed his question 
to Felicia, which was fated not to be answered. Into the 
pause then stepped a brisk light-footed servant, who® bent 
towards Miss Rothwell, whispering deferentia!ly. Felicia re- 
linquished her puzzle at once, and hastily followed the; man 
from the room. 

So they were left alone, each bearing a strange name, each 
in an unfamiliar guise, yet identical with the two people who 
had three years ago wrestled with darkness together upon the 
rocks at Dunmara. Ellen’s flush had faded, her face was pale 
again when she turned it round to the light. The fingers of 
her left hand unclosed stiffly, and the flowers which he had given 
her fell, striking Mr. Aungier’s foot. She made a few steps 
forward, tripped on her dress and gathered up the offending 
skirts. Then Mr. Ellis found himself alone in the room. 

On the landing Ellen met Felicia ; some people were stand- 
ing in a group beyond, whispering. They were not smiling. 
Some dismay had got amongst them. Had any of the guests 
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fallen suddenly ill ? Ellen was just in the mood to push past 
them all and never ask a word about it. Her one want was 
to get upstairs, and to be left at peace in the dark. Butit was 
not to be so. Felicia stopped her. 

“ Ellen, dear, you had better go back to London at once; 
your father is not well, and he has sent for you.” 

“ Oh, Felicia! he is not dead ? ” 

“ No, indeed; but he has got another attack. I will go 
with you, dear.” 

“ You shall not leave your guests. I will not have it. Come 
to see us soon, though ; he will get over it, please God! ” 

“ Oh, my kind, generous father !’’ Ellen murmured as she 
huddled her mantle round her shoulders ; “ why did I ever leave 
you to come to this cruel place ?”’ 

The long, dark, anxious drive came to an end at last. It 
wanted two hours of the winter dawn when Ellen reached 
London. The yellow glare of the street lamps looked ghastly 
as she whirled past them. She heard a dismal scream from 
somewhere in the dreary wilderness of streets around her, and 
shuddered. She reached her fathers house at last. Why 
were all the faces so dolorous ? why would no one meet her 
eyes ? why did they all lurk about so idle and helpless ? The 
doctor, too, was standing inactive by the window in the passage 
beside the sick-room door. 

The physician turned quickly to meet her as she came like 
a ghost, with the white fdrapery of her mantle wound about 
her pale face. He gently removed her fingers from the handle 
of the chamber-door. 

“ Let me speak with you first, my dear young iady,” he 
said, and looked at her kindly, with sad eyes. Then Ellen 
knew that she was too late, and that her father was dead. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
GOING BACK. 


Mr. WatLpron’s will bequeathed generously to his servants, 
also to many charities, and his daughter was rich after these 
had been paid. She sat in the dingy, grand house after the 
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blinds had been rolled up, and the light of day again found 
its way shyly into the dusky rooms. She sat and looked back 
upon a season of entire desolation, such as had never passed 
over her head before. 

The servants stood aloof and wondering amongst themselves 
whether their young mistress would keep the house just as it 
had been with its gallery and studio and all its other eccen- 
tricities, or if she would change everything totally and refurnish, 
or if she would give up the whole place and go away to live 
with friends. If any of these questions had been put to Ellen 
she could scarcely have shaped an answer. She had not yet 
been able to think much of what she ought to do. Of going 
back to Ireland she had conceived a dread. 

Every rood of ground she might walk, every face she might 
meet, would keep telling her a story which she did not need 
to have repeated, which had been to her hard in the learning, 
and which was now about to be completed by the addition 
of an unthought-of sequel. That sequel seemed somehow so 
much more difficult to con and get by heart than even the 
story had been. 

Then to live on here, her present lonely life would be like 
lying down with folded hands in an open coffin, waiting for time 
to come and close it. She could not even go for a short visit 
to the Rothwel's; had there been no other barrier to that, her 
last interview with Herbert placed such a step out of the range 
of possibility. One only thing she had done. She had written 
to Dr. McDawdle to bring or send Maud to her at once. 

Felicia came to see her friend, but somehow it d'd not 
comfort Ellen to see the fair face looking at her across her 
lonely hearth. She had a sick longing to fold her hands and 
turn her face to the wall. Against this feeling her stronger 
nature already made war, but as yet without victory. 

One snowy evening they occupied the dining-room together, 
Ellen and Felicia. It was nearly night. Outside, the snow- 
flakes were descending pitiably into the dark wetness of the 
winter street. Inside they had rung for no light, and the shine 
from the fire touched the dark furniture and the frames of the 
pictures, making a red dusk through the room. Ellen was 
s tting in her father’s deserted arm-chair, wearing her black 
dress, that dress which she had worn so often during the past 
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four years. She was leaning forward to the fire, chin on hand. 
Felicia was wa king about the room, now paus ng a minute 
in a Shadowy corner, now pacing up and down, with a swift 
firm step. Presently she stopped in her walk opposite to Ellen, 
and said,— 

“ Ellen, I want to ask you a question. Perhaps you will 
think me impertinent, but I hope you won’t. You and Mr. 
Ellis did not meet for the first time that night at Amberwolds ? ” 

“ No, I had met him in Ire'and. Of course, when I told 
you that I had not, I believed it to be truth.” 

“ Yes, and your having seen him before accounts for the 
likeness in the drawing.” 

Ellen felt that Felicia was looking at her, and she seized 
the poker and stirred the fire till it threw a bright blaze on her 
face, whilst she replied, — 

“Certainly. He has a good head. My memory has a trick 
of reproducing good heads and faces that I have seen. A 
very useful trick, isn’t it, for the memory of an artist to possess ? 
I can show you sketches—pretty correct likenesses of people 
I have only seen once.” 

She looked full up at Felicia, and even dared a smile, but 
Felicia had already passed out of the red stream of :he fire- 
light, and resumed her walk amongst the shadows. Silence 
fellon the two again, and the lamp-light from the street began 
to glance brightly into the room. After a time a sudden 
knock startled both. 

“ It is the Irish post!” Ellen cried, and flew to the hall 
herself to search the letter-box. ‘‘ This is from Maud, I suppose,” 
she said, re-entering the room, ringing quickly for light. 

Tie light came, and the envelope was broken ; the letter 
was not from Maud, however, but from the doctor, and dated 
from Dunmara. Ellen’s face changed red and pale while reading 
it. It dropped from her hands, her eyes settled in a gloomy 
reverie. ‘“‘ Strange,’ she murmured, “ this is the second time 
in my life that I have known death to follow close upon death.” 

Felicia asked anxiously,— 

“ Have you any bad news ? ’ 

Ellen snatched a long breath. 

“ A lady, a friend, is ill and wishes to see me. I must go 
at once.”’ 
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“ To Ireland ? ” 

“ Yes. You remember,” she added, slowly, “ my telling 
you that I had lived as companion to an invalid lady.” 

“I remember.” 

“ This person is her sister. I must go.” 

She picked up the letter, and read it again, “ Can you come 
to us at Dunmara immediately ? ” it said. “ I would go and 
‘etch you myself, but that I cannot leave my patient. Miss 
Aungier has been in bad health for a long time, and I believe 
her now to be on her deathbed. She urgently desires that you 
should come to her. I should hardly have asked you to leave 
your father, had he not gone first, but now you can have no 
tie in London. Come if you can, my dear; you can bring 
some respectable female servant with you, and you will travel 
safely enough.” In another part the letter said, “ It is very 
hard that she cannot see her brother before she dies. It seems 
very odd, indeed, to me that she should not know where he is 
to be found. She says it is her own fault, and of course I do 
not know anything of that, but I wish that the young man 
would turn up before she goes, poor soul ! ” 

“I must go,” Ellen repeated, as if to impress the meaning 
of her words on some one, herself perhaps. This letter had 
settled all for her. She had been undecided ; now there was 
no more question of what to do. Come what would, this was 
a relief. She folded her letter and rang the bell. ‘‘ Marco,” 
she said, ‘‘ let us have tea, and after it is over please tell Miss 
Armitage and the cook that I should like to speak with them 
here. You see I must go, dear,” she said, looking up at Felicia, 
who was sitting watching her with interest. She said “ dear,” 
because it rushed upon her at the moment that perhaps she 
should never see her soft-smiling, blunt-speaking friend again 
after this parting, or that at least the sad, gray-haired period 
should have arrived for herself which she had thought of before, 
and that all the round youth should have gone from the gold- 
framed face now under her eyes. “For I shall certainly keep 
out of their way,” thought Ellen. And then her thoughts went 
to Dunmara. 

“ Poor lonely old woman ! what does she want with me? 
Perhaps she has sat thinking about it in that old gray house 
till she has come to be sorry for having wrecked my young 
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life; for I was young when she did it. I suppose I am 
young still, other people are considered still pretty young at 
twenty-one. She made me old, and it does not matter now 
her telling me that she is sorry. I am very sorry if she is 
miserable, but I think I am sorrier for myself. If she repents 
truly, God will take her to heaven; it will be a long weary 
time before I get there. I know it will, because bodily I am 
very strong, and by-and-by I shall take to doing good with 
my money, which will bring me a kind of peace which at present 
I cannot understand, and I shall paint and travel, and people 
will call me a very comfortable old maid. 

“ No; her being sorry will make no difference now. Her 
telling the truth to Egbert would make no difference now- 
I daresay it would pain him for the time, and then he would 
write me a note of apology for his harsh judgment, and that is 
all. And for this, am I bound, knowing where he is, to send 
him a message which will bring him also to Dunmara—cause 
him to stand side by side with me at Elswitha’s bed, to hear 
all the story in my presence, now when it is so late? God! 
say to me in my heart, ‘ No.’ 

“ But then she is dying, and wants to see him. To hear 
him forgive, might make her die more peacefully. He would 
forgive her, no doubt, readily. Life has come right at last with 
him, and he can afford to be generous. His just nature will 
suffer a little, no doubt, for having injured me all this long 
time in his thoughts ; perhaps he will say, ‘ She was after all 
a true little thing, and in those old days she wrought for me 
with all her heart.’ But then he will add, ‘ Well, in those old 
days I had nearly made a fool of myself. She is comfortably 
provided for now, and all things have proved for the best. 
Perhaps she will marry Herbert Rothwell, and then we shall 
be——’ a) 

“ What is the matter with you, Ellen dear? ”’ Felicia asked 
gently. 

“ Nothing, nothing, only my head aches so badly.” Ellen 
spoke irritably, and with a queer gesture drew her own black 
drapery from its contiguity with Felicia’s skirts. Her next 
thought was, “ This is inhuman, when I am going to see 
her no more,” and she drew her friend’s soft hand against her 
face, and touched the fair fingers with her lips. “ I am going 
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away, you know, Felicia,” she said, as if deprecating the 
caress. 

“ Ought I not to say to Felicia, ‘Sit down and write to 
Mr. Ellis, and tell him your friend Ellen bade you say that 
his sister is dying and desires to see him?’ And then, and then, 
and then ? Oh, no! PlU do as much as I can, but I can send 
no direct message to him.” 

“ Felicia,” she said, aloud, “ did I tell you that this lady’s 
name is Aungier, Miss Aungier ?’’. 

“ No, Ellen. What then ?” 

“Oh! nothing.” 

“He has not told her his own name yet,” thought Ellen. 
“Strange! He used to be franker. She knows the name 
now, and she may mention it to him. That is all I can do.” 

After tea the cook and housekeeper presented themselves 
before their mistress as she had desired, Ellen said,— 

*‘T want to ask which of you will come with me to Ireland 
for a time? I must start from here by nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning. I cannot go alone. Will you come, Armitage ?” 

Miss Armitage excused herself. She would be willing if 
Miss Waldron’s absence were not for too great a length of time, 
to remain in charge of the house till her return. But after 
that she did not intend remaining at service. She could not 
think of undertaking the journey to Ireland at such a season. 
In fact, Miss Armitage had been made pretty comfortable 
for life, and had no idea of trusting her precious person in a 
barbarous country. 

“ Faix then, Miss Ellen, it’s not yoursel’ that’s goin’ across 
the say, yer ‘ lone and the snow fallin.’ Mary Doyle ’ll pack up, 
and be ready for marchin’ afore you can snap your fingers!” 

Cook was a strong-handed Irishwoman, and cook had 
spoken. Early next morning, whilst the snow fell heavily, 
Felicia Rothwell drove home to Amberwolds, and Ellen and 
her attendant took their seats in the train for Holyhead. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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OUR LADY OF THE WAYSIDE * 


Our Lady of the Wayside 
Is Queen of earth and heaven, 
And yet to us in mercy 
As mother she is given. 
Smile on us, sweetest Mother ! 
And, lest our feet should stray, 
O Lady of the Wayside! 
Watch o’er us on our way. 


This is your holy picture 
To Saint Ignatius dear, i 
And oft he prayed before it 
As we are praying here. 
Would that his faith and fervour É 
Burned in us as we pray: 
O Lady of the Wayside! 
Watch o’er us on our way. 


O Lady of the Wayside! 
Our way is rough and long, 
Howe’er we may beguile it 
With prayer and holy song. 
Your loving smile, dear Mother, 
Will turn our night to day. 
O Lady of the Wayside ! 
Watch o’er us on our way. 


* The feast of our Blessed Lady under this title—Madonna della 
Strada, or B.V.M. a Strata—is kept on the second Sunday of June; but 
this year it is transferred to the 15th of the month, between the feasts of 
Corpus Christi and St. John Francis Regis, S.J. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


1. A Book of Memory. The Birthday Book of the Blessed 
Dead. Compiled by Katharine Tynan (Katharine Tynan Hink- 
son). London: Hodder and Stoughton. [Price 6s. net.] 

Mrs. Hinkson has in this exquisite volume gathered together 
“the most beautiful thoughts of the most beautiful souls con- 
cerning death.” Each of the ample quarto pages is divided 
into two columns, of which the right-hand one is left blank 
for the names of the departed friends and any note that one may 
wish to enter, while the other column assigns to each day of the 
year in due order, two days upon each page, a text from Sacred 
Scripture and extracts from two poets—though pretty often the 
second extract is in prose. These-are all chosen, by no means 
at haphazard but with extreme care and skill, from true 
poets, old and new, and often by permission from copyright 
sources. Many will regret that two or three pages at the end 
do not tell us where the various poets are quoted in the preceding 
pages. The moderate price put on so large and elegant a volume 
shows that the publishers count on a very wide public, and they 
will not be disappointed. Besides being a book of piety and 
consolation, it is a book of pure literature. “If the book is happy 
enough to give to even one other bereaved heart the calm and 
the hopeful joy in the face of death which it has given to the 
compiler, it will be indeed blessed.” This concluding sentence of 
the touching “ foreword ” is sure to be verified superabundantly. 

2. In Tuscany. Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, and the 
Tuscan Tongue. By Montgomery Carmichael. Third Edition. 
London: Burns and Oates. (Price 6s. net.) 

Mr. Montgomery Carmichael has made northern Italy his own 
or rather the special subject of this delightful volume, Tuscany. 
It has been his home for very many years, and his fine literary 
gifts enable him to give effective expression to the affection with 
which the country has inspired him. The author, in the Preface 
to the new edition grieves that his book is “ so slender ” ; but it 
is a handsome and portly volume of nearly four. hundred pages, 
with some fifty illustrations, and the price fixed upon it is 
moderate. 
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3. An Open Letter on the Decay of Fath. By Hilaire Belloc, 
M.P. London: Burns and Oates. [Price One Penny]. 

Several briliant young men of letters contrived to make 
their way into Parliament at the last Election. Two of these 
are Mr. C. F. G. Masterman and Mr. Belloc, author of The Path 
to Rome, one of the most delightful works of genius that the new 
century has yet produced. Mr. Masterman, it seems, has ex- 
pressed his opinion lately that the fight between Faith and 
Unbelief has gone hopelessly against the former. In a very 
eloquent letter the Catholic Member for Salford combats this 
opinion. We should like to quote the passage in which the 
history of the Irish race is appealed to as a victory of the Faith. 
A vignette portrait of Mr. Belloc is well reproduced on the title- 
page of this tiny brochure. 

4. A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress. With an Introduction by 
Henry Sebastian Bowden of the Oratory. London: Burns 
and Oates. [Price 6s.} 

An Introduction of twenty pages from the pen of the present 
Superior of the London Oratory predisposes the reader in favour 
of this Apologia, which is one of the most interesting and most 
valuable of a department of religious literature to which many 
gifted men have contributed. The “ Pilgrim” is a woman 
evidently of talent and position, who is not revealed here even 
by initials. In twenty-seven chapters she describes, in a manner 
that ensures attention and sympathy, her wanderings through 
various mazes of unbelief and error, and her slow and painful 
struggles towards the truth. A great many interesting names 
occur in almost every chapter, and the things said and written by 
these persons make one more curious to know the name of the 
author herself. One asks also if she was the only one of her 
family to embrace the Faith. Her book will, we hope, help 
many to follow her example. 

5. Not a Judgment. By Grace Keon. Benziger: New 
York. [Price 5§s.]. 

Those who are acquainted with current American literature 
have come to regard Miss Grace Keon as one of the most promising 
Catholic writers of fiction. The volume of her short stories to 
which “ The Ruler of the Kingdom ” was full of variety, interest, 
pathos and humor, all set forth by a pure and attractive style. 
Her new work is a full-length novel of incident and character, 
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high-toned and often eloquent, developing an interesting story 
which makes us intimately acquainted with several persons 
who are worth knowing. It seems to us to be the finest piece 
of work of this kind that we have had for some years from the 
other side of the Atlantic ; but we speak only of the books issued 
by Catholic publishers, to which our reading is confined. This 
evidently young writer has already at her disposal so much 
thought, feeling, and power of expression as to make us expect 
from her in the future much admirable work. We advise our 
readers to become her readers. 

6. The Story and Song of Black Roderick. By Dora Sigerson, 
London : Alexander Moring, Ltd. 

Mrs. Clement Shorter has done wisely in putting her maiden 
name on the newest of her many title-pages ; but indeed both 
of her names have very interesting associations. Her youthful 
volume of Verses has been followed by The Fairy Changeling 
and other Poems, My Lady’s Shipper and other Poems, and Ballads 
and Poems. With these four books of verse, which do not 
exhaust her poetical work, she has given at least four prose 
books—The Father Confessor, As Sparks Fly Upward, The 
Country-house Party, and now The Story and Song of Black 
Roderick, which, as the title implies, is both prose and verse. 
This enumeration of Mrs. Shorter’s writings is in itself a proof 
that our gifted countrywoman has made her mark in contem- 
porary literature. A great part of her power lies in her fidelity 
to her true original vocation. She is still Dora Sigerson. She 
Stands apart with themes of her own and a style of her own 
Steadfast to her own ideals, and thus winning a distinct place 
in the literature of the time. An evidently competent critic 
finds in her new book “a quite original imagination and the most 
delicate and refined literary skill.” The story of Black Roderick 
is in musical prose of a very dainty and subtle simplicity, broken 
now and then by a short ballad, “ lest thou grow weary of my 
prose,” as the story-teller says constantly with a pleasant mono- 
tony. A Celtic feeling runs through it all. The plot towards 
the end comes too close to that of “ The Woman who went to 
Hell,” and I do not care much for that wild, unorthodox legend 
which in this newest form of it is made to end very sweetly 
with another old fancy about the robin and his breast of red. 
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7. The Expiation of Lady Anne. By Letitia Selwyn Oliver. 
London: Henry J. Drane. 

Many of Miss Oliver’s readers will be interested by the.variety 
and strangeness of the incidents of the story which is here told 
in two hundred and sixty pages of very large type; but we 
cannot help disliking what the author has expressly designed 
—the violent contrast between weird supernatural experiences 
and the vulgar commonplaces of ordinary life. The heroine, 
waiting at Charing Cross station, sees in a dream things that 
happened, I think, a hundred years before ; and then in the next 
page two ladies lunch at Harrod’s and go on a round of shopping 
which they might do without leaving Harrod’s—and an Irish 
servant, Biddy, asks, ‘‘Shall you be after wanting anything 
more, Miss ?” It is a pity that English writers do not get some 
Irish friend to edit the conversation of their Irish characters 
and eliminate impossible idioms like this of Biddy’s. The 
Expsatson of Lady Anne is intended to point an edifying moral, 
and it is, as we have said, full of exciting incident, but, like 
many popular novels of the day, it is not, we must confess, much 
to our taste. 

8. Saint Columba. By Samuel Keyworth. London: Burns 
and Oates. [Price 2s. 6d. net]. 

This interesting volume has no date of publication on the 
title page, and not a word of preface, such as a work of the kind 
really needs. Mr. Samuel Keyworth, whose name is quite new 
to us, seems to have made himself personally acquainted with 
some of the scenes and places connected with his Saint, and 
many of his chapters are interesting and valuable; but we 
doubt his qualifications to discuss several of the subjects that 
he introduces, and the literary form of his work in many places 
leaves much to be desired. It is a handsomely printed volume 
of two hundred pages. 

9. Tom Losely: Boy. By the Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J. 
Benziger : New York. [Price 3s. 6d.] 

Father Copus, who very properly has given up his som de 
guerre of “ Cuthbert,” is rivalling Father Finn in the number of 
his stories for boys. His new volume does not advance another 
stage in the career of his youthful heroes, but goes back nearer 
to the nursery than Shadows Lifted and its two predecessors, 
Tom, with his not very happily chosen surname, gets into all 
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sorts of childish scrapes and runs through sundry adventures, 
so early in life that the last chapter of this book describes the 
resolutions that he made on the day of his First Communion. 
Father Copus lets us know towards the end that probably we 
shall hear more of Tom Losely. 

ro. Aubanel, the publisher so long established at Avignon 
in France, has recently brought out a French translation of 
The City of Peace, by the Rev. Henry Browne, S.J., published 
by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland—La Cité de la Paix 
aprés le temoignage de ceux qui y sont Revenus. These nar- 
ratives of their conversions by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. ; Father 
Dariington, S.J.; Miss Alice Wilmot Chetwode, Mrs. Bartle 
Teeling, Father Browne himself, and others, wil, we trust, 
help to confirm the work of many through the medium of its 
new language, and also in the translation which an Italian firm 
have obtained leave to publish of what they truly style un aureo 
lavoro. 


11. A Lad of the O’Friels. By Seumas MacManus. [Price 
2s. 64.] 

The title-page adds “ Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, James 
Duffy and Co.,” and a card from the former firm says that the 
price is half-a-crown. This is extremely cheap for so richly 
bound and well printed a volume of more than three hundred 
pages, containing a great variety of admirable sketches of Irish 
peasant life as really lived in one of the most primitive and 
most picturesque districts of Ireland. Seumas MacManus, 
the husband of “ Ethna Carbery,” has himself written many 
beautiful lyrics and many delightful Irish stories, humorous 
or pathetic. A Lad of the O’Friels is the longest narrative he 
has attempted, and indeed this book also embodies many 
sketches that might stand apart, such as the thirty pages de- 
scribing a pilgrimage to Lough Dearg, which ends with the words 
and music of the hymn wherewith pilgrims take their leave of 
the holy island. 

12. Irish Catholics and Trinity College. By the Rev. J. F. 
Hogan, D.D., Canon of Killaloe. Dublin: Browne and Nolan 
[Price 2s. net.] 

Canon Hogan is Professor of Modern Languages in Maynooth 
College, and Editor of The Irish Ecclesiastical Record in which 
portions of his present work have appeared. Though it takes 
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the form, of a very large and finely printed pamphlet and is issued 
in paper cover for a florin, it is in reality a substantial treatise 
on the burning question that it discusses. Dr. Hogan has with 
great research discovered many means of judging of the spirit of all 
those who constitute Trinity College as a teaching body, and he 
has no difficulty in showing that they are egregiously unfitted 
to train the Catholic youth of Ireland. The appendices furnish 
much valuable information, especially on some historical points 
of the education question. 

13. Through the New Commonwealth. By William Redmond, 
M.P. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker. [Price 3s. 6d.] 

This is an extremely useful and agreeable record of Mr. 
Redmond’s recent visit to Australia. In a very pleasant, un- 
affected style he describes the places he saw, the persons he 
talked with, the views he formed of that great young country 
andits capabilities. The spirited publishers have produced the 
work in a particularly neat and attracting form. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and well executed. The last item is an 
admirable map of the Commonwealth of Australia—New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia, West Australia, 
and Tasmania—on a scale that allows the names of towns, 
mountains, rivers, etc., to be printed legibly. The population 
of all these countries in the year 1904, is given at the foot of the 
map, and in the left-hand corner at the top is shown on the 
same scale a little island called Ireland, about equal perhaps 
to the fourth part of Victoria or the hundredth part of Australia. 
And the population of this vast region is less than four millions. 
It has room to grow. Advance, Australia ! 

14. Round the World. New York: Benziger. [Price 3s. 9d.] 

This is a series of articles on a great many of the curiosities 
of the world, not places only but things; ostrich hunting, the 
making of a great newspaper, climbing the Alps, nature study, 
and photography, ski racing, orange culture, Rookwood pottery, 
Yellowstone Park, etc. etc. These various topics are illus- 
trated by more than a hundred good pictures. The good printing 
and binding add to its attractions as a prize-book. 

15. The Irish Temperance Reader. By the Rev. J. Halpin, 
P.P. Dublin, Belfast, Cork : Browne & Nolan, Ltd. [Price 1s.] 

In seventeen chapters Father Halpin has put together an 
extraordinary number of most convincing and authentic facts 
about the blessings of Temperance, and the evils of Intem- 
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perance, using those two words as they are generally understood. 
The subject is treated from every point of view—home, children, 
women, health, trade, etc. The most effective things said by 
wise and earnest men are marshalled here in the best and 
clearest order. It is an excellent book, and very cheap. May 
it be studied and practised by thousands and thousands ! 

16. Messrs. Burns & Oates, 28 Orchard Street, London, 
have issued new illustrated editions of the three classic tales of 
Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Wiseman—Loss and Gain, 
Callista and Fabiola. They are printed on fine paper and bound 
in cloth, richly gilt, and with gilt edges, for 3s. 6d. each. I 
wonder that illustrations of this kind increase the attraction 
of such books as these. Thekla, by Lady Herbert, does not 
deserve to be named with these famous books, but many will be 
glad to have it in a new edition for half-a-crown. From the 
same Publishers comes an undated issue of St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre, Votary of Holy Poverty and Pilgrim, by C. L. White 
(price half-a-crown). We are surprised to find that at the same 
price the same publishers give us a much larger, more elegant, 
and more original book, God’s Birds, by the Rev. John Fitzpatrick, 
O.M.I., who very properly lays aside his pen-name, “ John 
Priestman.’’ The organ of the Anglican clergy, the Guardian, 
speaks of this as “a very prettily written book about the birds 
mentioned in the Bible.’’ It is indeed a holy and beautiful 
book, and amazingly cheap in its present form, which is dainty 
enough to adorn a drawing-room table. Father Fitzpatrick’s 
charming book of verses in Our Lady’s praise, Virgo Praedscanda, 
is published by R. and T. Washbourne, in cloth for a shilling, 
in paper for sixpence. Many of them are quoted in asweet 
anthology published also by Washbourne—Our Lady's Book 
of Days, compiled by the Hon. Alison Stourton—a scrap of 
prose and verse about the Blessed Virgin assigned to cach day 
of the twelve months of the year. «Vig 

17. The Voyage of the Pax. An Allegory. By Dom Bede 
Cam, O.S.B. London: Burns and Oates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a very ingenious allegory of all the phases of a 
Benedictine vocation, which might very readily be adapted 
to themselves by the clients of other founders beside St. Benedict, 
for instance, those who use the device A.M.D.G. in place of that 
with which Dom Bede Camm closes his book—I.O.G.D., the 
initials of In Omnibus Glorsficetur Deus. The allegory is kept 
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up very successfully to the very end. No wonder that it has 
delighted the younger denizens of Erdington Abbey, Birming- 
ham. It is touchingly dedicated to one for whom The Voyage 
of the Pax has been completed, landing him safely in his true 
and happy home. 

18. Father Eymard’s Month of Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament. New York: D. H. McBride and Co. 

The Fathers of the Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which Father Eymard founded in Paris about the middle of the 
last century, have for a few years been helping to sanctify 
New York. Among the means of fulfilling their beautiful 
vocation, they are turning into English the writings of their 
pious Founder. The above Mots de Marie—which as usual 
came “just in time to be late” for May—has been translated 
by a Visitation Nun of Baltimore, who calls herself a Visitandine, 
and in other ways keeps too close to the French. Gresset has 
told us that— 


Les petits soins, les attentions fines, 
Sont nés, dit-on, chez les Visitandines. 


In a translation that aims at a high degree of perfection those 
minute cares, that exquisite attention to the shades of meaning, 
are necessary. The present translation is faithful and intelligent, 
and perhaps that is the most we ought to expect in a work of 
this kind which is meant for edification. Yet literary merit 
of the right sort adds to the efficacy of a pious book. 


Shall I have nought that is fair, quoth He, 
Nought but the bearded grain ? 


This Month of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament is approved 
by many French bishops and by Cardinal Gibbons. 

19. We have before welcomed Sown in Tears: Thoughts 
for Sufferers, by Lady Lovat. Messrs. Burns and Oates have 
brought it out neatly and even elegantly for 3s. 6d. The Sisters 
of Notre Dame publish through R. and T. Washbourne Doctrine 
Explanations : Confirmation—one of a series of twopenny books 
which have won the praise of a great number of bishops and 
other practical authorities. The Best Means of Preventing 
Emigration are discussed in a little brochure of eight pages, 
four Irish translated into four English, by Sheila, I think, and 
published by Patrick O’Brien, 46, Cuffe Street, Dublin. 
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20. An Leabaplann (April, 1906) is the organ of the 
Cumann na Leabaplann which may perhaps be translated 
“Library Society.” This first number of a second volume 
contains some extremely valuable papers, such as the biography 
and bibliography of John O’Donovan, by Henry Dixon, who 
has expended on thissubject much painstaking research. Mr. 
J. Condon and Mr. E. R. M'C. Dix contribute very interesting 
papers. There are two portraits of John O’Donovan and other 
illustrations. By naming it after this excellent journal (printed 
and published by Browne and Nolan, Nassau Street, Dublin) 
we intend to pay a high compliment to the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology, of which the April part has appeared with its usual 
punctuality, full of matter most interesting for all Ulster readers, 
especially if they have antiquarian tastes. 

2I. Cary and Co., 231, Oxford Street, London, have pub- 
lished for sixpence each four new Plain Chant Masses by Mr. 
R. R. Terry, Organist and Director of the Choir in the great 
new Westminster Cathedral. They are arranged for Unison 
or Four Part Singing. Mr. Terry’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
for their practical worth and excellence. 
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The sower sowed one eventime, 
Flinging his grain 
With steady rhythmic swing behind. 
There came a little fitful wind 
Adown the lane, 
Spice-sweet with breath of trampled thyme, 
Winnowed away a grain! 
The sower flung his grain that day 
In fertile place ; 
But Heaven sowed a little seed 
In a waste space— 
And every rain from Heaven that fell, 
Each sun-ray shed, 
Nourished the wilding grain as well | 
As it the full field fed ! 
AGNES M. BLUNDELL. 
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GOOD THINGS WELL SAID 


1. Truth can never be told so as to be understood and not 
be believed.—Widiam Blake. 

z. A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees.—The 
same. 

3. A man never proves himself as strong as when he subdues 
himself.—Michael O'Riordan, D.D. 

4. Apart from the consideration of God there is no humility, 
and that is why Aristotle, who treats of virtues as they 
minister to the dealings of man with man, makes no mention 
of this virtue.—Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 

5. We can never be: perfectly miserable as long as it is in our 
power to perform a good-natured action.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

6. It is miserable to feel oneself made up of big wishes and 
no will.—Archhishop Temple. 

7. “Sir, we know that our will is free; and there’s an end 
on’t.” — Dr. Johnson. 

8. I understand my weakness, and nature does not under- 
stand her strength, and for that reason I am superior to that 
very strength.—Pascal. | 

9. The gentlest of the saints will be found to be really 
a stronger man than many a one nota saint who has gained 
a character for strength.—Rev. Basil Maturin. 

10. Noscitur a sociis. You may tell a man by his friends, 
but there are no friends so intimate as his thoughts. If you 
know the companions of his mind, you will know what kind 
of man he is.—The same. 

II. I am what I think, even more than what I do, for it 
is the thought that interprets the action. It is behind the 
veil, in the silent world of thought, that life’s greatest battles 
have to be fought and lost or won, with no human eye to 
witness, no voice to cheer or encourage.—The same. 

12. Humility is a very much more positive and vital 
thing than the absence of pride.—The same. 

13. Sowan act, reap a habit. Sow a habit, reap a character. 
Sow a character, reap a destiny.—Anon. 


re 
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DR. JOHNSON’S CATHOLIC TENDENCIES 


IOGRAPHY, it has been said, has a special attraction 
for us in youth, while history is more congenial to us 
in maturity or age. But for every reader, old or young, 

who is not wholly insensible to the claims of literature for its 
own sake, the best book of its class can scarcely fail to have 
some interest. And, as we have all read long ago in Macaulay’s 
famous or notorious essay, “‘ Homer is not more decidedly the 
first of heroic poets, Shakspeare is not more decidedly the first 
of dramatists, Desmosthenes is not more decidedly the first of 
orators, than Boswell is the first of biographers.” The essay 
was published forty-seven years after Johnson’s death, which 
had taken place only a few years before the biography appeared ; 
and the two works, in the light of the forty-seven years more 
that have passed since the death of Macaulay himself, preach 
a sad little homily on the transience of literary renown. 
Johnson was the oracle of the English literary community of 
the eighteenth century. He was the stylist of his age; the 
autocrat of learning to whose judgments on all matters—those 
that were outside as well as those that were within the real 
scope of his knowledge—an unquestioning homage was paid. 
Macaulay held a station of somewhat like preeminence in his 
own time. But the fame of both has waned. The essay did 
much to form a juster appreciation of Johnson’s real merits 
and limitations as a writer and critic, but less, perhaps, than 
time has since done to discredit the unauthorised claims of the 
essayist himself. 
VOL. xxxıiv.—No. 397. Y 
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“ One of the smallest men that ever lived,” “a man of the 
meanest and feeblest intellect,” “a bigot and a sot,” “a dunce, 
a parasite and a coxcomb,” are some of the temperate ex- 
pressions Macaulay employs in his description of Johnson’s 
biographer—exaggerating the truth, as he does so often in 
some ingenious parailel or striking antithesis, for the sake of 
artistic effect. 

Boswell was by no means all this. But he was not a great 
man; and yet he produced a great book. How he was able 
to accomplish this is shown in its pages. He devoted his life 
to the study of his subject, and then in describing him he 
allowed his subject to speak for himself. In a curt statement 
- of it like this, the undertaking may seem easy. But the pro- 
duction of a great book seldom fails to exact its tribute of 
labour and pain; and when we reflect on all the execution of 
his project really demanded from him, we can see that Boswell 
was no more exempt than other writers from the usual conditions 
of success. He was the intimate friend of Johnson for twenty 
years. The companionship brought him into contact with 
most of the Englishmen of his time whose names are familiar 
to [us for any form of intellectual eminence, and he was 
sufficiently cultivated himself to appreciate the favour. Burke, 
Fox, Reynolds, Sheridan, Erskine, Garrick, Goldsmith, Burney, 
Langton, Beauclerk, and a host of others were his friends or 
acquaintances. He has made them to live again for us in his 
book. But in granting us this benefit he must, we feel, have 
forfeited a large part of the exquisite pleasure which a man 
of much duller faculties than he could not have failed to derive 
from a privileged association with the most brilliant intellects 
of the eighteenth century. 

Anyone who has kept a diary of what has interested him, 
even for the space of a few months or weeks, knows what an 
irksome duty it may become once the novelty of the practice 
has worn off. The enforced observation of experiences and of 
the feelings they excite in us, together with the anxious attention 
to details lest any of them should be missed, take so much 
from the spontaneous pleasure of what is seen and felt at the 
moment, that half the inspiration of it is lost ; while the cease- 
less obligation of recording it all before the impression has 
faded, awaits us as a penalty which increases in proportion to 
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the enjoyment received. If we magnify this exacting task 
into the observance of a lifetime, we can realise what it must 
have been to Boswell. From the day that he had conceived 
the idea of becoming Johnson’s biographer—which was at an 
early stage in their acquaintanceship—he kept his purpose 
steadily before him, and pursued it with an earnestness that 
nothing could divert. He loved the attractions of London 
with an ardour as great as that of Johnson himself. But when 
there in the midst of its enjoyments he was always busiest, for 
they furnished the most valuable and abundant material for 
his diary. The delightful evenings at the “Club,” which to 
the other members were precious moments of relaxation from 
the business and the cares of life, were to him the hours of an 
anxious vigil during which his mind was perpetually on the 
stretch to catch and treasure up every wise sentence, flash of 
wit, and humorous sally that fell from the brilliant company. 

We can fancy with what special watchfulness he mounted 
guard over the great Doctor himself, intent on every word he 
uttered while the discourse lasted. And then, when the assembly 
had broken up, and the others had retired to their rest, we 
can picture the weary scribe prolonging his exertions into hours 
of laborious writing, lest any of the spoils of the night should 
be lost to his journal. This was the price he paid for his triumph. 
But it will scarcely seem an extravagant one to any reader 
acquainted with a work which, in the phraseology of the day, 
may be more justly described than any other book in the 
language as a great human document. 

What other character of the past is known to us as we 
know Johnson in this book? Men reveal themselves in their 
writings, by their public utterances, in the part they play in 
life; and history, in the form of memoir or biography, often 
teaches us more about them than was seen by the world of 
their day. But how seldom this amounts to anything like a 
definite picture of the individual or affords a glimpse even of 
his inner nature and spiritual being! A dim figure seen through 
the half-lights of history and the distorting medium of the 
writer’s temperament is, for the most part, all that we gain. 
But in Boswell’s volumes it is far otherwise. Here we are in 
the domain of reality at once. Johnson is set before us as he 
lived and breathed. After a short acquaintance we feel that 
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he becomes a friend—an intimate as well known to us as a 
living associate. His voice, his appearance, his gait, his tricks 
of manner, are all familiar to us. We listen with delight to his 
homely wisdom, his trenchant criticisms, and those discursive 
colloquies in which he dispenses his store of curious know- 
ledge. We are edified by his moral dignity and his deep religious 
spirit. And we see his weaknesses as clearly as his virtues. His 
foibles and superstitions, his childlike prejudices and bursts 
of intolerance, amuse or annoy us. We laugh with him at his 
telling hits in those sophistical contests waged only for a barren 
victory over an antagonist ; and sometimes, too, we laugh at 
him for his random speculations and mistaken judgments on 
subjects of which no systematical knowledge had been attained 
in his day. Boswell, if he had a less genuine reverence for his 
great master, might have been tempted to hide those pecu- 
liarities and blemishes of his character which add so much 
to the vitality of the picture. But he felt justly that a nature 
so really great and estimable as Johnson’s could suffer nothing 
from the fullest and most truthful portraiture, and that nothing 
should be withheld that might help in revealing every charac- 
teristic of his personality, and every phase of his powerful 
mind. Among the latter there is none more remarkable in one 
of Johnson’s training and associations than that which is 
suggested by the heading of this article. 

To do full justice to the great men of the past we must 
keep them, so to speak, in historical perspective. Johnson’s 
respect for the old religion as Boswell calls it in what he describes 
as the words of “ the mild Melanchthon,” his sober vindication 
of its doctrines from inveterate misrepresentations, and his 
evident approval of so much of its discipline and practices are 
not, perhaps, more than we might look for from an advanced 
Ritualist in our own time; but they are in striking contrast 
with the theological temper of the Protestant mind of his day. 
The average Englishman of the eighteenth century, it must be 
remembered, held almost as part of his creed that the Mass was 
idolatry, that the Pope was anti-Christ, and that the Roman 
Church repudiated Scripture and enslaved the human mind. 
In the face of these inherited prejudices mere liberality of mind 
alone seems insufficient to account for Johnson’s tolerance, and 
we are led to ascribe it, in some measure at least, to an inherent 
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sympathy with Catholic thought and principles. Some part of 
this sympathy, no doubt, may be explained by the fact that it 
was cognate with other feelings which resulted from the bias of 
Johnson’s mind. He was a high Tory, owning an unconditional 
allegiance to the claims of the Royal Prerogative and Episcopal 
authority. He exulted in the name as he hated that of a Whig. 
The definitions in his dictionary sum up his political feelings. 

““Tory—one who adheres to the ancient constitution of the 
State and the apostolic hierarchy of the Church of England.” 

“ Whig—the name of a faction.” 

He was a Jacobite at heart, and his affection for the Stuart 
Kings led him to defend their characters and their polity in a 
manner sometimes to stagger the convictions of those who 
cherished the tradition of the Glorious, Pious and Immortal 
Memory. Charles II. he considered the best King of England 
from his own time down to that of George III., ‘except 
James II., who was a very good king, but unhappily believed 
that it was necessary for the salvation of his subjects that 
they should be Roman Catholics.” King William was “ one 
of the most worthless scoundrels that ever existed.” But 
these historical and political prepossessions can themselves be 
traced to worthier qualities in the constitution of Johnson’s 
mind. He had a reverence for antiquity, a respect for pre- 
scriptive authority, especially in religious matters, and a zeal 
for subordination tempered with a hatred of oppression that 
could scarcely have found a responsive appreciation in the 
mind of any of his associates save that of his great contemporary 
who discovered the foundations of justice and ordered liberty 
in “the wisdom of our ancestors.” Dictates such as these 
were exceptional if not in advance of Johnson’s age; and one 
cannot help seeing in them some affinity with the develop- 
ment of ideas that a century later revealed itself in the great 
spiritual awakening in the English Church which led to the 
rejection of the crude, traditional view of ecclesiastical history 
then prevailing and established its reconstruction on a basis 
that acknowledged the existence of the Church of the Fathers 
and of medizval Christianity, and culminated in the conversions 
of the Oxford movement. 

The author of John Inglesant says that the Mass is the 
strongest of all the motives that lead men to Rome. The 
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truth of this is questioned by Lord Acton—a anti of undoubted 
authority on such a point—who remembers, he says, “ more 
instances of men attracted by our Orders, by authority, unity, 
eonfession.” It would be hard to attribute Johnson's Catholic 
feeling to the influence of any particular articie of faith in the 
Church’s canons. It is shown as frequently in a sympathetc 
defence of the whole body of ber doctrine as in his disposition 
towards her system of discip!inary laws and usages. 

“What do you think, Sir.” says Boswell, “of Purgatory, 
as believed by the Roman Catholics ? ” 


Jousson: “ Why, Sir, it is a very harmless doctrine. They are of 
opinion that the generality of mankind are neither so obstinately wicked 
as to deserve everlasting punishment, nor so good as to merit bemg 
admitted into the society of blessed spirits; and therefore think God is 
graciously pleased to allow of a middle state where they may be purified 
by certain degrees of suffering. You see, Sir, there is nothing unreason- 
able in this.” BosweELL: “ But then, Sir, their Masses for the dead ? ” 
Jounson: “ Why, Sir, if it be once established that there are souls in 
purgatory, it is as proper to pray for them, as for our brethren of mankind 
who are yet in this life.” BosweLL: “The idolatry of the Mass?” 
Jouwson : Sir, there is no idolatry in the Mass. They believe God to be 
there, and they adore him.” BoswELL: “The worship of saints?” 
Jounson : “ Sir, they do not worship saints; they invoke them; they 
only ask their prayers. I am talking all this time of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome.” 


I skip a couple of passages in which Johnson disparages 
what he thinks the practice as distinguished from the doctrines 
of the Church :— 


BosweLL : “ Confession ? ” JoHNnson: “ Why, I don’t know but that 
is a good thing. The Scripture says, ‘ confess your faults one to another,’ 
and the priests confess as well as the laity. Thus it must be considered 
that their absolution is only upon repentance, and often upon penance 
also. You think your sins may be forgiven without penance, upon re- 
pentance alone.” 


Johnson’s own leaning towards the “harmless doctrine ” 
of a middle state may be inferred from his practice of offering 
conditional prayers for the dead, as shown in his diary :— 


March 28, 1753. I kept this day as the anniversary of my dear Tetty’s 
death, with prayer and tears in the morning. In the evening I prayed for 
her conditionally, if it were lawful. 
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A beautiful prayer composed by him on “ Easter-day, 15th 
April, 1759,” concludes in the following words :— 

And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful, I commend unto thy fatherly 
goodness my father, brother, wife, and mother, beseeching thee to make 
them happy for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Easter-Day, April 22,1764. . . . I went to church ; came in at the 
first of the Psalms, and endeavoured to attend the service, which I went 
through without perturbation. After sermon, I recommended Tetty in 
a prayer by herself, and my dear father, mother, brother, and Bathurst, 
in another. I did it only once, so far as it might be lawful for me. 

April 4, 1779, Easter-Day . . . . Before I went to the altar, I com- 
mended my 6.¢. (#.¢., Ovyros þor “ departed friends.’’) 

Johnson frequently expresses approval of the custom of 
keeping a diary—‘‘a man loves to review his own mind,” he 
says, “ that is the use of a diary or journal.” He thought they 
should be full and unreserved, and kept private; and from 
the character of his own writings of the sort it is plain they were 
meant for no other eye than his. When records of this kind 
survive the writer, they give an insight into his heart and secret 
thoughts that nothing else can supply. The spirit of self- 
discipline in the following entry will not be repugnant to the 
Catholic reader :— 

At church, Oct., ’65. 

To avoid all singularity. —Bonaventura. 

To come in before service, and compose my mind by meditation, or by 
reading some portions of Scripture. 

If I can hear the sermon, to attend to it, unless attention be more 
troublesome than useful. 

To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of mysel upon God, and a 
resignation of all into His holy hand. 

“It was his custom,” says Boswell, “ to observe certain 
days with a pious abstraction, viz., New Year’s Day, the day 
of his wife’s death, Good Friday, Easter-day, and his own 
birthday.” 

On April 18 (being Good Friday), I found him at breakfast, in his 
usual manner upon that day, drinking tea without milk and eating a 
cross bun to prevent faintness ; we went to St. Clement’s church as for- 
merly. 

The reverence he felt for the monastic life is shown in 
many passages, though it is plain that he failed to apprehend 
the highest of the spiritual motives that lead men to renounce 
the world. The spirit of asceticism and self-renunciation he 
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could understand and appreciate, and he loved the cloister; 
but he looked upon in it the main as a refuge from temptation 
and a retreat for those who aimed at sanctification after they 
had discharged their “ duty to society.” The idea of the call 
of souls and the substituted life seems to have had no place in 
his theology. 

In describing their visit to the remains of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, Boswell says :— 


Dr. Johnson’s veneration for the hierarchy is well known. There is 
no wonder, then, that he was affected with a strong indignation, while 
he beheld the ruins of religious magnificence. I happened to ask where 
John Knox was buried. Dr. Johnson burst out, “ I hope in the highway. 
I have been looking at his reformations.”’ 

It was a very fine day. Dr. Johnson seemed quite rapt up in the con- 
templation of the scenes which were now presented to him. He kept his 
hat off while he was upon any part of the ground where the cathedral had 
stood . . . As we walked in the cloisters, there was a solemn echo, while 
he talked loudly of a proper retirement from the world. Mr. Nairn said 
he had an inclination to retire. I called Dr. Johnson’s attention to this, 
that I might hear his opinion if it was right. JoHNsoNn: “ Yes, when he 
has done his duty to society. In general, as every man is obliged not 
only to ‘love God, but his neighbour as himself,’ he must bear his part 
in active life; yet there are exceptions. Those who are exceedingly 
scrupulous (which I do not approve, for I am no friend to scruples), and 
find their scrupulosity invincible, so that they are quite in the dark, and 
know not what they shall do,—or those who cannot resist temptations, 
and find they make themselves worse by being in the world, without 
making it better—may retire. I never read of a hermit, but in imagina- 
tion I kiss his feet ; never of a monastery, but I could fall on my knees, and 
kiss the pavement.” ... We went and looked at the castle in which 
Cardinal Beaton was murdered. 

“ The Cardinal was murdered,” says Dr. Johnson in his Journey, ‘' by 
the ruffans of reformation, in the manner of which Knox has given what 
he himself calls a merry narrative.” 


Writing to a friend at Milan he says, “If I were to visit 
Italy, my curiosity would be more attracted by convents than 
by palaces.” In the diary of his short excursion to Paris in 
1775, he shows a similar interest in religious houses, noting 
down the number of their inmates, their hours of prayer, and 
other details of their life. He visited the convent of the 
English Augustinian Nuns, and a branch house of the Grand 
Chartreux, and he lived with the English Benedictines. “I 
parted,” he says, “very tenderly from the prior and Friar 
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Wilkes.” “I have a cell appropriated to me in their convent,” 
he boasted to Boswell, on his return to London. There is 
evidence, too, of his esteem and affection for Catholic friends in 
his own country. Boswell records “his friendship with the 
Rev. Thomas Hussey, D.D., his Catholic Majesty’s chaplain 
of embassy at the court of London, that very respectable man, 
eminent not only for his powerful eloquence as a preacher, but 
for his various abilities and acquisitions.” “He was sub- 
sequently,” says Croker, “ first master of the Roman Catholic 
College at Maynooth, and titular Bishop of Waterford in 
Ireland.” 

Dr. Nugent was, with Johnson, one of the nine original 
members of the celebrated club ; and Mrs. Piozzi in speaking of 
the fraternity tells an incident which shows Johnson’s feeling 
for his friend :— 


It was a supper-meeting then, on a Friday night, and I fancy Dr. 
Nugent (who was a Roman Catholic), ordered an omelet ; and Dr. Johnson 
felt very painful sensations at the sight of that dish after his death, and 
cried, “ Ah, my poor dear friend, I shall never eat omelet with thee again !” 
quite in an agony. 

For the priestly character he had a respect that required 
the observance of a strict decorum in all who held orders in 
his Church. 


Johnson and his friend Beauclerk were once together in company 
with several clergymen, who thought that they should appear to advantage 
by assuming the lax jollity of men of the world ; which, as it may be 
observed in similar cases, they carried to noisy excess. Johnson, who 
they expected would be entertained, sat grave and silent for some time ; 
at last, turning to Beauclerk, he said, by no means in a whisper, “ This 
merriment of parsons is mighty offensive.” 


But with this he was no rigid formalist in religious practice. 


He ridiculed a friend who, looking out on Streatham Common from 
one of our windows one day (says Mrs. Piozzi) lamented the enormous 
wickedness of the times, because some bird-catchers were busy there one 
fine Sunday morning. ‘’ While half the Christian world is permitted,” 
said he, ‘‘ to dance and sing, and celebrate Sunday as a day of festivity, 
how comes your puritanical spirit so offended with frivolous and empty 
deviations from exactness ? Whoever loads life with unnecessary scruples, 
Sir,” continued he, “ provokes the attention of others on his conduct, 
and incurs the censure of singularity without reaping the reward of su- 
perior virtue.” 

“ Scruples,” he said, ‘‘ made many men miserable, but few men good.” 
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His range of vision on matters of religious thought was 
singularly free from sectarian narrowness. To his practical 
mind and broad common sense, the spirit of prudence and 
moderation with which the Church in every age has restrained 
the excesses of enthusiasts and devotional extremists, and held 
to the golden mean of orthodoxy, made doubtless a strong 
appeal; and we can understand why Puritan austerity and 
Jansenist precisianism were alike repellent to him. 

Hannah More describes a meeting with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s :— 

Our conversation ran very much upon religious opinions, chiefly those 
of the Roman Catholics. He took the part of the Jesuits, and I declared 
myself a Jansenist. He was very angry because I quoted Boileau’s 
bon-mot upon the Jesuits, that they had lengthened the Creed and short- 
ened the Decalogue ; but I continued sturdily to vindicate my old friends 
of the Port Royal. 

When we were at Rouen (says Mrs. Piozzi) he took a great fancy to 
the Abbé Roffette, with whom he conversed about the destruction of the 
Order of the Jesuits, and condemned it loudly, as a blow to the general 
power of the Church, and likely to be followed with many and dangerous 
innovations, which might at length become fatal to religion itself, and 
shake even the foundations of Christianity. 


The following reflection, the truth of which Boswell says, 
“may be confirmed by many and eminent instances,” would 
probably have seemed novel and surprising to most of Johnson’s 
other intimates :— 


Sir William Scott informs me, that he heard Johnson say, “ A man 
who is converted from Protestantism to Popery, may be sincere : he parts 
with nothing: he is only superadding to what he already had. But a 
convert from Popery to Protestantism gives up so much of what he has 
held as sacred as anything that he retains—there is so much laceration of 
mind in such a conversion—that it can hardly be sincere and lasting.” 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Reverend Mr. Chamberlayne, 
who had given up great prospects in the Church of England on his conver- 
sion to the Roman Catholic faith. Johnson, who warmly admired every 
man who acted from a conscientious regard to principle, erroneous or not, 
exclaimed fervently, ‘‘ God bless him.” 


Of his sympathy with the Catholics of our own country, one 
short extract may serve as an example :— 


Boswe tt: “ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s History of Ireland 
sell ?” JOHNSON (bursting forth with a generous indignation). ‘‘ The 
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Irish are in a most unnatural state ; for we see there the minority pre- 
vailing over the majority. There is no instance, even in the ten perse- 
‘cutions, of such severity as that which the Protestants of Ireland have 
exercised against the Catholics.” 


These are no more than selections from the evidence which 
the ten volumes of the biography afford in illustration of the 
particular feature of Johnson’s character with which I am 
dealing. But fragmentary and disjointed quotations of the 
kind can scarcely convey any idea of the charm of Boswell’s 
method. One sample more of greater length may therefore 
be permitted which gives some suggestion of the qualities that 
have made his work a classic. 


On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the morning in the Harwich 
stage-coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman, and a young Dutchinan, seemed 
the most inclined among us to conversation. At the inn where we dined, 
the gentlewoman said that she had done her best to educate her children ; 
and particularly, that she had never suffered them to be a moment idle. 
Jounson : “ I wish, Madam, you would educate me, too: for I have been 
an idle fellow all my life.” ‘I am sure, Sir,” said she, “ you have not 
been idle.” JOHNSON: “ Nay, Madam, it is very true; and that gentle- 
man there,” pointing to me, ‘“‘ has been idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. 
His father sent him to Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. He then 
came to London, where he has been very idle; and now he is going to 
Utrecht, where he will be as idle as ever.” I asked him privately how he 
could expose me so. JOHNSON: “ Poh, poh!” said he, “ they knew 
nothing about you, and will think of it no more.” In the afternoon the 
gentlewoman talked violently against the Roman Catholics, and of the 
horrors of the Inquisition. To the utter astonishment of all the pas- 
sengers but myself, who knew that he could talk upon any side of a ques- 
tion, he defended the Inquisition, and maintained, that “ false doctrine 
should be checked on its first appearance ; that the civil power should 
unite with the Church in punishing those who dare to attack the estab- 
lished religion, and that such only were punished by the Inquisition.” 


_ Evidences such as these led some of Johnson’s acquaintances 
to impute to him something more than a mere sympathy with 
Catholic ideas. The father of his friend, Bennet Langton, 
went to his grave, we are told, believing that Johnson was of 
the Catholic communion ; and Miss Seward—though not, indeed, 
the most trustworthy of witnesses—says that Boswell confessed 
to her his idea that Johnson was “ a Roman Catholic at heart.” 
But to go to this length would be to do an injustice to 
Dr. Johnson’s moral rectitude as a professing member of the 
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English Church. It would not be easy to reconcile with con- 
sistency the opinions on religious questions which he expressed 
at different times. With the instances noticed others could 
be given of a contrary tendency, and it is only fair to admit 
that some of the Catholic sentiments which shocked his hearers, 
or at least his manner of expressing them, may be attributed to 
that “ humour of opposition ” with which Boswell charges him. 
Johnson’s mind was dominated by prejudices to an extent 
almost unexampled in a man of his breadth of view and in- 
tellectual power, and it was only natural that the influence of 
such feelings should not be confined to matters outside the 
sphere of religious thought. But whatever impression the 
biography may give us of his dogmatic beliefs, we cannot close 
its pages without the feeling that it is the record of a great 
Christian life. Two virtues are pre-eminent in the character 
it describes—a spirit of compassion for the poor, which was no 
mere sentiment, but was active as it was generous, and a pro- 
found humility of mind : for Johnson, with his arrogant temper 
and intolerant bearing towards his fellow-men, had a deep 
and insistent sense of his own unworthiness as a creature in the 
eye of God that left no room for the sin of intellectual pride. 
To this, as much as to that morbid melancholy on which his 
critics have said so much, may be ascribed the constant dread 
of death and judgment that haunted him through life, but 
which happily fled from his mind and left him serene and con- 
fident when the end came. His friend, Sir John Hawkins, 
was summoned to assist in the making of his will :— 


Sir John asked the Doctor whether he would choose to make any 
introductory declaration respecting his faith. The Doctor said he would. 
Sir John further asked if he would make any declaration of his being of the 
Church of England : to which the Doctor said “ No f” but, taking a pen, 
he wrote on a paper the following words, which he delivered to Sir John, 
desiring him to keep it: 

“% I commit to the infinite mercies of Almighty God my soul, polluted 
with many sins ; but purified, I trust, with repentance and the death of 
Jesus Christ.” 


CHARLES T. WATERS. 
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PENITENCE 


WITH wrong foot foremost, Mother said, 
In solemn words of warning, 

She thought I must have left my bed 
Upon this rainy morning. 


I got up, truly, much displeased 
To hear the rain-drops patter ; 
But soon my youthful mind I eased 
With loud and boisterous chatter. 


Old nurse, in gloomy tones and low, 
Was all the morning sighing : 

“ Ah, too much laughter, sir, you know, 
Is sure to end in crying!” 


I must confess that she was right 
(Though fain I would forget her !) 
For now I’ve cried an hour quite— 
And yet I don’t feel better. 


I’m in a very naughty way, 
I know it to my sorrow; 
But though I can’t be good to-day, 
I really will—to-morrow ! 
M. E. FRANCIS. 
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IN A MAGDALEN ASYLUM * 


N a very hot afternoon towards the end of July, when the 
back-wash of the great American heat-wave had reached 
our shores, I received an invitation from a very dear 

friend to go with her to visit a Magdalen Asylum on the out- 
skirts of the city. Being busy at the time about other things, 
and feeling a not inexcusable reluctance to walking a long 
stretch of hilly road in that baking sunless atmosphere, I set 
out on my journey with no pleasant anticipations beyond 
those of meeting my friend, and being for a little while in her 
company. I had never visited an institution of the kind before, 
and in my ignorance looked forward to doing so now with a 
feeling of something approaching depression. 

That was all changed, however, as soon as we had passed 
through the green gates and entered the quiet shady lawn 
which stretched itself in front of the handsome pile of grey- 
stone buildings, the convent and chapel and the various other 
edifices of the institution. Here indeed one seemed to have 
left behind one the tired restlessness of the world; the very 
atmosphere was cooler, balmier. Under the green chestnut- 
trees which studded the undulating slopes of the lawn were 
set inviting-looking green seats where one might sit and read 
or pray. The windows of the penitents’ rooms and those of 
the nuns’ cells alike looked out on the green trees and on the 
emerald turf bedecked with many a gaily blossoming flower- 
bed. Here and there under the trees, or passing in and out 
amongst the flowery borders, one saw little groups of the 
penitents in their quaint old-fashioned gowns and snowy, 
neatly-goffered caps. This was the penitents’ feast-day, we 
were told; it being the 22nd of July and the feast of St. Mary 
Magdalen. They had been in retreat for a week, and had now 
emerged from that period of silence and prayer and meditation 
to enjoy the innocent relaxations of the day. 

The nuns had spared no pains to make the occasion a 
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pleasant one for “their children.” There was a concert in 
the great handsome many-windowed recreation-hall, each side 
and one end of which were lined with benches on which the 
penitents, over two hundred in all, were sitting. The other 
end was occupied by a piano, and the many seats for the nuns 
and visitors, the latter, with one or two exceptions, consisting 
of ladies and children. There were a great many songs and 
recitations, and some excellent piano and violin playing, all 
of which the penitents seemed to enjoy with a strange and 
unexpected appreciation; and one of them, an accomplished 
pianist, at the Reverend Mother’s request, accompanied many 
of the singers, and played jigs and reels for the children dancers. 
Wonderfully happy and at peace did she seem, as indeed did 
all of them, as they sat along their benches chatting and 
laughing, extolling the performers, or stretching out tender 
appealing hands towards the little children as they passed. 
Old and young they were, some of them almost children, bright- 
eyed, soft-cheeked, sunny-haired children. Others of them 
were very old, one of them, indeed, having celebrated her 
“ Diamond Jubilee ” some years before, being over sixty years 
in the institute ; looking comfortable and happy, and at peace 
with themselves and the world as they talked to the friendly 
visitors with a warm and motherly interest. 

“ They are very good children,” said the Reverend Mother, 
“real saints most of them. Indeed the wonderful act of 
humility and renunciation they make in giving up their liberty 
and coming to us here is enough to sanctify them for ever. 
But we have to be very kind to them, they need much kindness 
and gentleness.” Looking at her and at the other gentle nuns 
about me, I did not doubt but that their “dear children,” as 
they call them, would receive a full measure of kindness, and 
of praise when their deeds deserved it. All nuns are beautiful, 
but these nuns of the penitent asylum had a new beauty for 
me, a kind of maternal tenderness, love and pity, half earthly, 
wholly divine. 

Amongst the penitents there is one old woman, ‘ Mary 
Agnes ” by name, who is a great “character.” She is a little, 
low-sized, round bundle of fat and good humour, with a full 
moon face of such mingled roguery and innocence as one never 
sees out of Ireland. She has been for about twenty-five years 
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in the asylum, and who knows what amount of good her jokes 
fun, and her untiring good-humour have done for the other 
inmates ? 

Everybody, including the visitors, is to Mary Anges her 
“ darling,” the “lovely lamb,” and she meets each newcomer 
at the door with fresh protestations of joy and gratitude for 
their kindness in coming to see her. 

To look at ‘‘ Mary Agnes” and to listen to her is to fall 
into a state of inextinguishable laughter. She has to be kept 
in check at times, lest her fun should become too boisterous. 
One sees her down at the far end of the hall, a demure little 
figure of patience and self-restraint amongst her sisters; but 
one glance, or an uplifted finger from the Reverend Mother, 
brings her to our feet at once; literally “ to our feet,” for she 
has a childlike trick of falling on her knees beside you, where 
with more confidence and familiarity she may impart her 
innocent stories and fun. It is the unexpected quality of her 
humour that one finds so enchanting, and her reminiscences 
of her various ‘‘ mistresses ” and “ sitooations” are too droll 
for words. A moment later, at a word, she is gaily dancing 
in the middle of the hall with all the ardour of youth, although 
she is almost as broad as she is long, the little fat arms are 
so short that she is barely able to tip fingers together as she 
gaily claps her hands above her head in time to the music. 

The next moment, breathless though she be, she is singing 
“ Listen to the Mocking-bird,” and calling on the audience 
for a “chorus!” of which the greater part comes in laughter. 
Poor Mary Agnes! it is easy to see that it was her inex- 
tinguishable love of laughter and of fun that led her into the 
broad ways of danger, just as it was her natural goodness and 
kindliness of heart that brought her back to the straight and 
narrow path again. She might have been an influence for evil, 
had she remained in the world; she is surely, God bless her, 
an influence for good where she is, brightening up the heavy- 
hearted, and bringing back the first faint smile to the very face 
of despair. When the concert was over, it was time for the 
penitents’ tea, and while this was being partaken of, we visitors 
were brought to the beautiful convent parlour, and there 
entertained right royally with delicious fragrant cups of tea 
and equally delightful cake, of such excellence as never came 
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out of any but a convent kitchen, whilst the hospitable nuns 
themselves attended to the wants of their many guests. 

Altogether my visit was delightfully and surprisingly 
pleasant, and I bade goodbye to the kind nuns and to my newly 
made friends amongst the penitents with a genuine regret, 
promising to come another day very soon “ to see the penitents 
at their best,” that is, at work in the huge laundry for which 
the convent is celebrated. 

NORA TYNAN O’MAHOoNY. 


MARY MAGDALEN 


Know ye;that Man Who walks upon the Lake ? 
Come, answer me, I would have speech with Him ; 
Nay, answer not, it is a passing whim ; 
‘ I cannot bear His eyes ; the thoughts they wake 
Are of the past; no Lethe’s cup can take 
It altogether from me; distant, dim, 
I hoped it dead; it is a spectre grim 
On which this heart could only dwell to break. 


I’cannot fly from that reproachful look ! 
It is the glance of God, Whose Name by me 
Has been upheld to scorn. 
I will not go! 

Yet I must go! 

: In anger I forsook 
Thee, Master, and in shame return to Thee: 
My sin, my sorrow, Thou alone shalt know. 

EmiLy LOGUE. 


Von. xxxIv.—No,. 397. Z 
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WEATHERWISE 


HE other day I was in the room of a friend, whose scientific 
attainments are as slight as his literary ones are 
great. He had got from another friend a monthly 

record of meteorological observations, which he showed me, 
seeking for some light on the mystery of the figures. It has 
occurred to me that there are many people in my friend’s 
position, who, nevertheless, take a great interest in the weather. 
But they do not read the signs of the times in a systematic 
way. They know indeed that a red sunset probably means 
a fine day to-morrow, and that when the hills are extra clear 
we may expect rain. They tap the barometer in the morning, 
and say the glass is going up or down, but they do not in the 
least understand what that means. Now I take the liberty 
of suggesting to those who want a fad, that the intelligent 
observation of the weather is both an interesting and an 
educating recreation. 

The first advantage that it has is that it is a wonderful help 
to being contented with the state of the weather. If the rain 
comes in torrents, the observer has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his rain gauge is registering what will perhaps turn out 
to be a record rainfall for the time of year. Indeed he will be 
serry when there is no rain for him to measure. Next, when 
the rain does not satisfy his demands, he has the sunshine to 
fall back on. By means of a cheap and simple application 
of pin-hole photography it is possible to make or buy a little 
instrument that will mark in black or white every minute of 
full sunshine throughout the day: so that the absence of the 
Tain may often—alas! not often enough—be made up for by 
the sunshine. 

Again, when neither sun nor cloud affords scope for his 
activities, the amateur observer has the mysterious barometer 
to study. When the mercury falls rapidly, he is on the look 
out for squalls ; and when, as he sits by the fire, he hears the 
wind rising, he rubs his hands and congratulates himself that 
he knew that was coming long ago. And after a short time he 
feels that really he can give a very fair forecast of the weather. 
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If he possesses a “ barograph,” he will have the satisfaction 
of seeing the pen marking its sinuous line, now up, now down, 
and will be able to compare this year’s weather with that of 
former years. He will even at times be able to send an ex- 
traordinary record to the “ press,” and will have all the self- 
congratulation of one who is a public benefactor. 

All these different observations—and we have not spoken 
of the temperature, or the dryness or dampness of the air, 
or the velocity of the wind or its direction—give a practical 
interest in the weather, which really has the effect of reconcil- 
ing one to atmospheric doings, which to the ordinary un- 
scientific person, are only a cause of complaint and impatience. 
Then, too, there are magazines published which are devoted 
altogether to meteorological observations, which afford the 
amateur observer much interesting and useful information. 
As his experience becomes wider, and as his installation becomes 
more complete, he may even aspire to becoming a member 
of a learned society, and to having his observatory recognised 
as a centre of meteorological light to mankind. 

The great thing is to begin to “ observe,” and when found, 
to adopt Captain Cuttle’s advice and make a note of it. By 
the way the good Captain is the natural patron of all observers, 
for who ever had greater respect for instruments of precision 
than he, or who ever respected a “man of science” more 
highly than he reverenced old Sol Gill? The Captain has not 
been treated by his artist biographer with that exactness 
which one of his philosophical leanings would have insisted on, 
for in the orginal edition of Dombey and Son, his hook is repre- 
sented in one of the pictures as being attached to his left arm, 
while in others it is placed (correctly) on the right. 

However this may be, the motto to adopt is: “ When 
found, make a note of.” 

H. V. G. 
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PETER’S COCK 


GOLD spears on the hill 
And the dawn flying 
After the dark ! 

The world’s drowsy still. 
What is that voice crying 
Before the lark ? 


Echo? Of what sound ? 

An angel blowing 

A reed silver-holed ? 

Seraphs piping around; 

(There, whence the light’s flowing), 
On pipes of gold ? 


Shrill sweet on the wind 
From the gold, riven 
Cloud of the morn, 

And glory hid behind, 
Chanticleer in heaven 
Cries, “day is born!” 


Out there in the blue, 

The world of spirit, 

He shakes his wings 

Free of immortal. dew, 

And shrill with joy (you hear it !) 
His matins sings. 


Perched on a long sun-ray 
Gold, o’er the river 
Heaven’s Chanticleer 
Proclaims immortal day 
For ever and for ever 

To mortal ear. 
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** Peter, no more, no more 
Weep a sin forgiven, 

For Sin’s foregone. 

Sorrow is all of yore, 
And this is heaven, 

Since death is done.’ 


So, the enchanting bird 
Cruwing, crowing 

For joyance sings, 

Man hath over-heard— 
Time is halting and slowing, 
And life hath wings ! 


Now, with full eye, 
Gazes“upon it 

The sun of earth. 

Echoes fade and die, 
Heaven and who have won it 
Seem little worth ! 


Crow, cock on the barn ! 

Sing, wood-throstle ! 

Stream, leap in the tarn ! 

Our mortal day 

Is loud with its morning bustle : 
Heaven's far away! 


R M G. 
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‘40 SWEET CONTENT” 


O SwEET content, sing me thy song 

As o’er life’s hills I trudge along ; 
Show'me the flowers that light the way, 
The sun that gilds November’s gray. 


F I were Pygmalion and kind Jove had endowed my work 
with speech but had limited its use to three words, then 
would I labour night and day, breathing my heart and soul 

into my statues,{and one and all they should repeat the same 
three words: “ BE THou CONTENT.” 

I would hire huge Clydesdale horses to carry the statues into 
the palaces of the great, where Ennui sits yawning as she counts 
the weary hours, and where envy so often broods because of 
other men’s stars and ribbons. Louder than the music and the 
laughter, more persistent than the flattering tongues, my statue 
would cry: “ BE THOU CONTENT.” 

Into city slums sunny-faced Italian boys should bear my little 
clay statuettes, and they should teach the magic words, “ BE 
Tuou CONTENT,” to the little children who grow like puny flowers . 
through the pavement stones, and to the old, dying slowly in 
their garrets—poor withered weeds trampled down by Life’s 
cruel feet ; for even to these, as to us all, God gives some tiny 
seed of joy, and, if we but cherish it, it may grow and grow, like 
Jack the Giant Killer’s beanstalk, till it helps us to reach the 
sky: 
But alas, I am not Pygmalion, and there seems no kindly Jove 
at hand. The only thing I have is my little everyday pen, and 
it scarcely dares to write of that highest content of all, which 
means the perfect merging of our own will in the will of God. 
There are, however, many lower grades of this great virtue, and 
from the mouths of children we often learn to practise it. 

I remember one such instance. We had done the Rhine so 
thoroughly that there was no time left for the more intimate 
and picturesque beauties of the Moselle. All we could afford was 
a hurried glimpse from the windows of the train which was to 
take us from Coblentz to Treves. Arrived at the station, we 
found that our luggage had not followed us—and the next train 
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did not start for two hours !—and there was no moon! By that 
time Cobern, Alken, Schloss Eltz, Cochem would all be wrapped 
in darkness. 

Two of us were invalids. “ You must go on,” decreed our 
Man of Method ; “ I will return to the hotel and find the luggage.” 
But alas ! our Man of Method did not know the weight and size, 
the numberjand complexion of our gepäcks, though little Maggie 
did. 

“Then Maggie must come back with me,” said her father. 

The tears rose in Maggie’s big brown eyes, as she took his 
hand and turned away, but a moment later she was smiling 
while she trotted by his side. 

““Two hours}!’’ said Maggie. “O Father, if we are quick 
about the luggage, there will be time to go and see again ‘ The 
Man of Coblentz.’ ” 

Ah, wise little philosopher ! She had lost the long anticipated 
pleasure, yet she could console herself with the wooden clock 
figure that stretched out its wooden tongue when the hour struck ; 
for Maggie, you see, had learnt to take her pleasures as they 
came, and “ BE THou CONTENT” was her daily practice. 

Not so, I fear, with most of us. We can’t enjoy what we have 
because of what we might have. We stretch out eager hands to 
grasp at asphodels while the lilies and the snowdrops lie un- 
noticed at our feet. He who has a donkey wants a horse ; he who 
has a horse wants a motor car ; and he who has a motor car will 
presently want to harness the sun and to drive Apollo-wise 
round the world in twenty-four hours. 

It is the same with our work : we are not content to do what 
God gives us to do, but thrust it aside and rush after what seems 
to us a greater good. We dream of being saints, and we are not 
yet good average Christians. We talk of giant schemes for 
universal happiness, and we forget the poor standing at our door. 
We are full of benevolence for all the sorrows of all the world, 
and we have no sympathy to spare for the daily hardships of our 
neighbours, or for the intense if short-lived griefs of our little 
children. 

“Oh!” says Mrs. Smith, “ these lectures we are going to 
start! It’s a wonderfully good project. It will do away with 
all the evils of slum life. It will teach every woman the laws of 
hygiene and sanitation ; ” meanwhile Mrs. Smith’s young servants 
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are allowed to fall into anzmia or consumption, and are then 
sent home to be nursed in crowded cabins, by ignorant 
mothers. 

Mrs. Browne, too, has a plan for rescuing all the Magdalens 
of the United Kingdom, but she really—no, really—hasn’t time 
to look into the details of her own small household. What is 
the result? Her dependents are given no kindly restraint, no 
motherly advice, and perhaps—poor things—they join the many 
women who might be good and are bad, chiefly for the want of 
a personal heartfelt smypathy in their struggles. 

It all comes, I fear, because we forget that Le Mieux is often 
lennemi du Bien, also that “ many Littles make a Mickle,” 
and that the “ Mickles cannot grow without the Littles.” 

But I must wind up. Let me do so with an apologue. 

Content and Discontent started off one morning, both having 
been bidden to take a flask of water to the palace of the 


Discontent glanced with scorn at the scorched land around 
her. 

“ You may do better on the hill,” said one whom she met on 
the road. 

But on the hill all things looked dry and parched to her 
disdainful eyes. 

“ There is a big river down there in the valley,” said another 
guide, and Discontent hastened on. 

In the valley a little water stagnated in a muddy bed. “ It 
is not good enough,” grumbled Discontent as she hurried past. 

When Content started, she found a tmy broken jug by the 
roadside, and in the jug a very little water. ‘‘It is always a 
beginning,” said Content, as she emptied the water into her 
flask. 

Then she climbed the hill. It was very bleak and barren, 
and only a few drops of water trickled slowly among the stones. 
“ Even this is better than nothing,” said Content, while she 
carefully caught the drops in her flask. 

When she reached the valley, the mud of the stream had 
quite dried up, but a little dew lay in the chalices of the flowers. 
With infinite patience Content emptied the flowers one by one 
into her flask. 

The night fell, and the palace of the king stood white and 
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beautiful in the moonlight. At the entrance Discontent lay 
dead, with empty hands. Content passed in with timid steps. 
Her flask was not quite full, nor was the water quite clear, but 
she had done all she could, and the guardians of the palace 
bowed down before her, and the King, rising from his throne 
stretched out his hands in welcome. 


L. Carew RAFFERTY. 


IN A WOOD 


THE arrows of a noonday sun 
Are quiv’ring in the wood’s cool verge, 
From whose sweet shade no rabbits run, 
No things of life emerge. 


The Jong, low aisles of leafy shade 
Seem in the brooding silence there 
For lonely, holy musing made, 
A temple hushed in prayer. 


For all is still within the brake, 

High in the boughs no bird’s clear call 
Rings out the echoes to awake— 

God’s peace is over all. 


Now stirs the breeze among the leaves, 
A grateful west wind blown afar, 
And nature veils her face and grieves, 

Her tears the raindrops are. 


And softly o’er the thirsting grass 
And o’er the pungent plumes of pine 

Those armies of the grey clouds pass, 
Needing no countersign. 
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Until the wood’s great heart is theirs 
Though oak and giant beech keep guard, 
And earth forgetful of her cares 
Her portals has unbarred. 


Up in the leafy belfries now 
The poets of the woodland chant 
Their vespers from each draperied bough, 
Solemn yet jubilant. 


For with the change the pulse of song 
Vibrates within their breasts again, 

And wakes in all the feathered throng 
Hosannas for the rain. 


Loud and more loud the chorus grows 
In peals of subtle harmony 
Ascending to its splendid close 
’*Mid storms of melody. 


O gentle troubadours whose joy 
Is too divine for men to know, 
What wondrous art do you employ 
To charm ‘our senses so! 
WIitiiAM O'NEIL. 
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DUNMARA 


CHAPTER XLV 
ON THE SNOW 


“Bap manners to it for snow, miss! a body can’t feel whether 
its English or Irish ground that’s under their feet!” 

“ But then it’s Irish snow, Mary!” 

“So it is, miss. But it looks so like what we left behind 
at yon place.” 

This between Ellen and her escort on the Kingstown Pier. 
English or Irish, the snow was heavy overhead, and thick under 
foot. The travellers scarcely felt its inconvenience till they 
found themselves making a struggle to post along the clogged 
roads between Galway and Dunsurf, on which the usual public 
cars had ceased running. They could not see the mountains 
around them for the perpetual blinding shower of white. It 
was midnight when the weary journey came to an end, and 
Ellen’s coach stopped at the cottage on the hill at Dunsurf. 

Ellen and her wrappings were almost carried into the house 
by the “ girl,” and Lucinda’s little parlour looked a very gem 
of comfort, with its brilliant fire and tiny supper-table, after 
the long freezing hours spent cramped up in the coach. And 
Lucinda’s homely face was so beaming, and her long-unheard 
brogue sounded so racy, and the “ girl’s ” demonstrative warmth 
of joy was so genial, that sitting thawing before the blazing 
grate, Ellen began to cry. Then Lucinda decided that she 
should not go farther till she had had a good spell of sleep. 

‘‘Gregory’s note this morning said that she would most 
likely live a week,” quoth the hospitable dame, “ and there is 
no reason in the world for your working yourself into a fever. 
You shall just eat a bit of something, like a dear, and then 
go straight off to bed.” 

Ellen was fain to submit, and went to bed in Mrs. M‘Dawdle’s 
little lavender-scented, white-curtained spare bed-room, the 
same room, as she remembered, and the same bed in which 
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her mother had died. The recollection of this kept her dreaming 
of her mother all night. 

At breakfast next morning, she said,— 

“Mrs. M'Dawdle, did you not tell me one day long ago 
that my mother wrote two letters from your house to Dunmara 
Castle, whilst she lay here sick ? ” 

“Your mother! Ah, my dear! Gregory told me all about 
that quite lately. To think of you and me talking about her, 
and never guessing the truth. Though I did take notice about 
the similarity of names, my dear, if you remember, only you 
wouldn’t let me mention it!” 

“ Yes, Mrs. M‘Dawdle, I remember very well. But I was 
asking you about letters. Were there not two letters written 
from here ? ”’ 

“ Certainly, my dear.” 

“ Perhaps one was lost. I have been thinking that I only 
got one.” 

It was still snowing, and the roads were worse than ever 
when the travellers once more set out upon their way. Towards 
the afternoon, however, the fall ceased, the sky cleared some- 
what, and a glorious red sun rived the sullen clouds to the 
west, rosied the pallid land, and flushed the mountains up to 
their brows. That thick blurring whiteness no longer filled 
all space to the eye. The atmosphere became radiant and 
transparent, and the dear land lay at length exposed in all 
its well-remembered beauty of high peak and sweeping hollow, 
rugged crag and sheeted mere. It was smiling at Ellen’s 
returning to keep her promise. It had put on this garment 
of rosied whiteness to greet her. 

The blaze of the wintry sunset had burnt out, when at last 
the dear old Largie came in sight. There was the roof with its 
homely thatch, and there were the familiar pointed windows 
raising their shadowy outlines in the red dusk. A star was 
twinkling very low in the flushed sky, almost against the white 
earth. Beyond, was the dear accustomed vista of the sea, 
which still tossed crimson flecks from crest to crest, as 
though the waves snatched rubies from one another's 
wreathed hands. 

Now a gush of red light bursts from the centre of the dusky 
house as the door is hastily opened, and can this be Maud,— 
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this tall womanly girl, who comes hurrying to the wicket, 
with a rosy ribbon flying from amongst her soft dark curls ? 

This was Maud, and surely this was home beyond this red 
threshold. Here she is, in the Largie parlour now, Ellen, down 
on her knees before the glowing grate, her bonnet tossed off, 
her hands to the blaze. The tears are running fast down her 
cheeks, and her eyes keep smiling and her lips talking, so that 
all may see and believe that she cries only for joy, whilst Nancy 
hovers about her in ecstasies and drags away her wrappings, 
and Maud stands rubbing her pretty hands together in a gleeful, 
childish fashion, and Mary Doyle hangs aside with eyes beaming 
her delight at the “rale proper” welcome her dear young 
mistress is getting. 

“Oh! it is so good to get in,” Ellen cried. “ Oh, dear, 
how the air sniffs of }home. It’s the turf to be sure; how 
delicious it smells; and, Maud darling, what a pretty gipsy 
you have grown! I think I shall never, never go away again ; 
it’s such weary work living in towns. One draws one’s breath 
so tight. I think Id rather pick potatoes here, in the mountains, 
than ride in a carriage in London.” 

“ God bless you for that, Miss Ellen,” cried Nancy, as, 
followed by Mary Doyle, she vanished to her own ne 
to prepare tea. 

“ And this is really and truly home!” Ellen says, walking 
round the parlour, touching the walls, looking at the pictures, 
putting her lips to the doctor’s old arm-chair. “ Really and 
truly, and the mountains are there outside; and this is an 
Irish thing, and this, and this. And this air,” drawing a long 
gasp, “it is so fresh. The winds bring it pure to us here, Maud, 
straight down from heaven. And that turf savour, it is so 
sweet! Oh, Maud, you don’t know what it is to get home 
after—after living a year in that big gaunt London!” 

And Ellen’s voice gives way at last, and sitting in the 
doctor’s old chair, all her tears come down at once in a burst 
of passionate weeping. 

Maud, thinking it is all unmixed joy, flashes a few 
answering tears out of her dark eyes, and laughs, and piles 
Ellen’s plate, and fills up the cups and cries,— 

“Come now, dearie, and taste the old home fare again. 
I dare say they gave you no potato-cakes in their fine London. 
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Not they, indeed! Come, darling, or I'll say you're sorry 
instead of glad.” 

“ No, that you shan’t!” cries Ellen, coming to the table 
and smiling with her quivering mouth, “ only it’s so—so——”’ 

“ Maud, I think we'll turn the Largie into a convent, and 
you and I will be two nuns here, so snug together, and we'll 
‘make our souls,’ and dig our garden, and carry broth to the 
sick people !” 

But Maud shook her curls. 

“ What should we do with Randie when he comes home ? 
They don’t lodge young gentlemen in convents, you know, 
and I am afraid he would be very cross if his two sisters 
wouldn’t let him in.” 

“Oh! I forgot that part of it. He is to be home in another 
year, is he not?” 

“ Yes,’ Maud said, exultantly, “in only one more year. 
His letters are so grave and wise. He has never let me feel 
lonely all the time. Oh! and the boys, the boys are to be 
home for the Christmas holidays. I have begun already to 
prepare their Christmas-boxes.” 

“ Dear, old, happy Maud!” Ellen said, looking at her 
across the tea-table. 

Ellen hardly did justice to the little banquet, in spite of all 
Maud’s solicitude, and the meal soon came to an end. Then 
the girls drew their chairs to the fire, and talked of the dying 
woman at Dunmara. 

“I rode there about ten days ago,” Maud said, “ before 
the snow got so bad, and Mrs. Kirker told me that Miss Aungier 
raved constantly about seeing you. I am sure she was never 
kind to you, and I dare say she is sorry, now that she is dying.” 
And Maud’s bright face grew grave thinking about death. 
“ And her brother, too. Isn’t it very odd, Ellen, that she 
shouldn’t know where he is? I think it’s very cruel of him 
to desert her so completely, even if she was hard to live with. 
He might have come to see her now and again, or he might 
even have written.” 

“ Perhaps it is her own fault,” Ellen murmured. 

“ I dare say it is, a good deal. Perhaps he intends coming 
back some day, and does not know she is lying ill now. I 
suppose he will see her death in the newspapers. Oh, dear! 
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then I shouldn’t like to be in his place, to have been the cause 
of anybody’s dying unhappy and unsettled!” 

Ellen shivered and bent her head upon her hands. 

“The. cause of any one’s dying unhappy and unsettled.” 
That sin would lie at her own door. Oh, she had acted very 
wrongly in sending him no message. There seemed wrong and 
darkness on every side. 

“I must go now,” she said, presently rising up. ‘I told 
the driver I should want him to take me on to Dunmara to- 
night. Don’t look so blank, dear. I couldn’t rest if I did 
not go.” 

Ten minutes afterwards Ellen was again upon the snowy 
road. The night was peaceful, though the sky was still full of 
snow. A distraught-looking moon was travelling toilsomely 
through the cumbrous white clouds that seemed to block up 
heaven as the snow-drifts blocked up the earth. It looked 
wanly in at her, and she closed her eyes at times to shut out 
its ghastly face. Now and again she pressed her eyes to the 
window, recognising some landmark. She saw the low black 
arch of the old Dunthorla Bridge, and the stream’s bed passing 
sheer down from the upland, a dark track dividing the whiteness. 
She heard the fretting of unfrozen waters. 

The carriage turned in at the old gates of Dunmara and 
rolled noiselessly up the avenue. A cautious pull of the bell 
brought the cook and Trina to the front door with soft steps 
and smothered welcomes. Ellen was in the hall; in the old 
silent house once more, at last. What a dim, deserted wilder- 
ness of a place it looked ! 

Mrs. Kirker and the doctor were both up-stairs in Miss 
Elswitha’s room. Soon the doctor came lumbering down the 
stairs, slow as ever, with a sad look on his kind, sallow face. 

“I am glad you have come, my dear,” he said, shaking 
Ellen’s two hands heartily. “I was almost afraid you would 
miss her. She has pined for you sorely. There is something 
on her mind. She thinks she has injured you in some way, 
Of course, whatever it is, you'll bear no grudge, my dear? 
You'll ease her mind at once ?” 

They went up the staircase. Ellen was murmuring to herself, 
“ As we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

Miss Aungier’s room was at the east end of the house. 
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Ellen scarcely knew the way there; across the threshold she 
had never been. The light was very dim as they entered. 
A large dark-curtained bed, a fire burning low, a shaded lamp, 
placed so as to shield the interior of the bed from its glance, 
these were all that Ellen discerned of the chamber’s contents. 
She glided in softly and placed herself behind the curtains 
at the foot of the bed. 

Mrs. Kirker only made her a slight sign from her post at 
the bedside, but the sick woman caught it. 

“Some one else has come into the room,” she said. ‘“‘ Is 
it she? Ask her to come here.” 

Ellen came from behind the curtains to the bedside and 
knelt still in their shadow, with the light only touching her 
head and brow. 

“ Are you there, Ellen Wilde?” the sick woman asked, 
trying to raise her gaunt head from the pillow. 

“I am here, Miss Elswitha.” 

“I am obliged to you for coming. I want to speak to you 
alone. Let those people go away. Are they gone?” 

“ They are gone.” 

It was a strange moment for Ellen: her eyes were growing 
accustomed to the gloom of the bed. It was awful to be alone 
so with a dying woman, and that woman Elswitha Aungier. 

“ Do you know what I am going to confess to you? Do 
you know how much I wronged you? I am going to tell,— 
I have the whole story ready by heart. I have gone over it 
so often. It begins with your mother. We were a queer 
family when she came among us. My brothers were fine fellows, 
every one. Rowena was a beauty; I was the ugly one, the 
only black sheep. I was sour-tempered and cross-grained. 
I knew that I had a kindof glory in it. It was my comfort 
to have a grievance when I was jealous and discontented, 
Neither father nor brothers loved me. I resented this. Your 
mother came here, and she was beautiful, and had a way of 
winning everybody’s heart. I soon got jealous of her. She 
was high-tempered, and we had many a quarrel. My father 
liked her, and my too elder brothers fell in love with her. I 
believe you know all this—and what is the worst part? I am 

inning to wander away. 

“ Oh, yes! your father ; he came here first to paint a room 
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in the castle for Athelstan,—poor Athelstan” (with a con- 
vulsive shudder). “ He was crazy about music, and he had got 
an organ and he wanted the walls of his fine music-room all 
painted over in pictures. Charles Wilde, your father, came 
down to the castle to do it. He gave us all lessons in drawing 
too, your mother and me and Rowena. Rowena never did 
much, poor thing! I have no talent, but I worked hard: 
your mother was clever, but she was idle. I had an interest 
in this Charles Wilde; he was a man who had a purpose in 
his existence, who did some work. I knew other men who were 
not idlers. I am not going to talk the common vuigar talk 
about-——— 

“What was it? I have got off again. Oh! yes, now 
I have got at the root of my hatred of your mother. It was 
not enough that Harold and Athelstan should disgrace them- 
selves by falling in love with a penniless foreigner, but then 
there was this Charles Wilde whom she plagued and teased 
with her idleness,—there was he, as great a fool as the rest. 
I worked hard to please him, but he never was pleased with me. 
How should he ? I was the ugly one. 

“I gave in to my hatred little by little. I did not take 
sin at one leap. I first pampered the evil in me by degrees, 
in a thousand small ways, and then, at last, I thought it would 
be a good revenge if Dolores were driven to marry, not Harold 
whom she loved, but Wilde whom she did not. Wilde and she 
would be a nice penniless, hot-tempered pair. How richly 
they would both suffer for making me more miserable than 
I had been born to be! 

“I accomplished that, and: then having once sinned, I 
sinned again and again, by rejoicing when she came back in 
her poverty, by refusing to be sorry for her death, and by 
keeping back a letter, a second one which she wrote to Rowena 
(forgiving all of us, poor thing!) from her death-bed. 

“ Where is it? Here, here it is!” 

Ellen caught the letter which was tossed to her, and clasped 
it between her hands. 

“ Then the next: what was the next sin? I have kept 
counting them up for so long, and there is such a list of them. 
The next sin began with my fright at seeing you that night 


in the hall, when I thought it was her ghost come back to 
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accuse me. The old hate sprang up at once, partly for your 
mother’s sake—for I soon assured myself that you were her 
child—and partly from fear, for I dreaded the finding of that 
will by which one day you might avenge her by making us 


“I wanted to get you away from Dunmara as soon as I 
could, and then I found out that Egbert had other views. 
Then, child, I hated you worse than ever. I had resolved 
Egbert should go to England and bring home some rich, well- 
born woman, to engraft her wealth and strength upon the 
old stem of the Aungiers. I hated you worse than ever, then, 
and I think I hated you most, because you had brought the 
old sins back upon me, when I thought they were over and 
done with. 

“I neglected you, and I was harsh when you came in my 
way. But that was not all. I poisoned Egbert’s ears against 
you. When you found the will, I told him you would use it 
to your own advantage, and turn your back upon him. I said, 
‘She is clever and ambitious, she wants to be an artist, and 
will use your money to accomplish her object. You shall see 
if she will care to be encumbered with a husband, now that she 
has got his wealth without himself.’ He disbelieved what I 
said, but my story could not leave his mind as clean as it had 
found it. His contempt angered me, spurred me to greater 
crimes. I had sowed the seeds of your quarrel, and then that 
paper, the will that you tore up on his desk,—I came and cleared 
away the scraps, and burned them before his return from the 
funeral. 

“ He desired me not to attempt to dispute your right to 
Dunmara, and bade me remove to Whinmoor, which was my 
own, where I could spend the rest of my life. For him, he said, 
he would give orders to his lawyer to be ready to yield up the 
property when called upon to do so. He would then go abroad 
somewhere, and earn for himself. It was time he did some 
work. He bade me good-by kindly enough. For some time, 
he let me know his whereabouts, and during that time I com- 
mitted my last sin—I wrote to him, dating my letters from 
Whinmoor, and giving him to understand that the property 
had been transferred to you. It was easy to insinuate, and 
cunning had grown natural to me. Now, you know all the 
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sins of my miserable life, Ellen Wilde. Can you afford to 
forgive a dying woman ? ” 

Ellen sat silent. She had heard of a queen who once shook 
a dying woman in her bed. She was wrestling with a momentray 
awful realization of the impulse that might have stirred that 
queen. 

“I wanted Egbert to have been here,” Elswitha went on, 
in a weaker, more wailing voice. “I wanted to have confessed 
to him, and seen you happy together. But I left off writing, 
and he left off writing. He'll come though, by-and-by. Have 
you got no mercy, child? Will you not speak, and say you 
forgive a wretched old woman? I never had beauty or 
happiness. I never was pleasing or loveable in any one’s 
eyes; if I had, I might not have sinned. Oh! child, child, 
in your youth and happiness, will you not have mercy and 
forgive ? ” 

“In my youth and happiness !” thought Ellen. 

“ Miss Aungier,” she said softly, bending forward, “ I forgive 
you with all my heart, as I hope to be forgiven. If this can 
comfort you, rest in peace.” 

“Thank you, child; it is great comfort; and whisper !— 
I get so hoarse. I am glad poor Harold did not kill your father 
and that you found him. Was he a good man? Was he 
bound for that kingdom the Bible promises ? ” 

“ He died in the faith and hope of God,” Ellen said. 

“Ah!” moaned the dying woman, “I should like to go 
there ; only it seems mean to be craving for it now, because 
there is nothing left here.” 

Ellen’s eyes streamed at the last piteous words,— 

“No, no, Miss Aungier,” she said, eagerly, “ you mustn‘t 
think of that. Our Lord is holding out his hands to you.” 

“ Where, child? May be so. But oh! if Egbert could 
only have heard that story. I shall never, never get his 
forgiveness ! ” 

“You have it, Elswitha,” said Egbert’s voice. “ You 
have it, poor Elswitha. I have heard all. God have mercy 
on you!” 

Mr. Aungier had come into the room, whilst Elswitha was 
beginning her confession. Standing in the shelter of the curtains 
he had witnessed all that passed. Elswitha started, and turned 
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her face to her brother. Ellen rose softly from her knees, 
without once looking round, and slipped into the shadows, 
and out of the room. 

“Thank God, he has come,” she said, as she hurried along 
the passages, and down the old, well-known corridor, “ but 
I am not going to wait to hear his apologies. I will not go near 
Mrs. Kirker either. I know what I should see in her eyes, 
good soul! It is a fine night enough,” she said, pausing and 
looking out of the corridor window. ‘‘ The moon is out still, 
and it is quite light, and the snow has ceased. A walk of three 
miles will do me no harm, and I shall reach the Largie by 
eleven. Maud and Nancy will not be very sound asleep before 
that.” 

She tied on her bonnet, and threw a shawl over it, which 
she looped closely under her chin. 

“ Any one who sees me,” she said, “ will take me for a 
countrywoman, but I shall meet no one, and if I do, it will 
be only the old ‘Save you kindly’ I shall have to encounter.” 

She stole past the housekeeper’s room, down the red-tiled 
passage, and let herself out cautiously of the back door; and 
there was the dim world of snow lying before her. She threaded 
the grove, and instead of following the white moors towards 
the sea, she turned inland, and struck out upon the high road. 
Once safely there, she walked along briskly. 

“ It will not be likely to snow till I get home,” she thought, 
“and if it does, anything will be better than staying 
there ! ” 

For a mile Ellen kept up her quick walk, the white moors 
swelled under her eyes, and flattened themselves again ; sullen 
clouds hurried along the white ridges of the mountains, and the 
moon looked too faint to struggle amongst them any longer. 
Presently she dropped out of sight, and was seen no more. 
Then a wuthering sound grew in the air; and after a little, 
the stinging flakes began to come down. 

Ellen drew the shawl closer around her face, and plodded 
on. Still her thought was, — 

“I am glad I did not stay at Dunmara. I should have 
been listening to him in the dining-room by this time, and 
perhaps I should have made a fool of myself, so that the re- 
collection of this night must make my face burn as long as 
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I live. I would rather keep my dignity for the satisfaction 
of sober days.” 

But now the wind began to drive her about harshly, and 

the snow came in thick, blinding swirls, that darkened all the 
dim lightness that had guided her, and made her fearful of every 
desperate, plunging step. 
“Still it is better than the fireside at Dunmara,” she thought. 
‘4I can get no farther at present, I must creep into some hole 
if I can find one, out of the car tracks, and wait there till the 
storm passes. She groped her way into a hollow, under a rocky 
place, which was still unfilled by the drift. Here she wrapped 
her cloak closely about her, covered her face with the shawl, and 
curled herself up to rest. By-and-by, she began to feel sleepy 
and comfortable, and consciousness sank softly and gradually 
away. 


Mr. Aungier spent an hour alone with his dying sister, and 
then he came down to the dining-room which had been lit and 
prepared. A wood fire roared up the cavernous chimney : the 
Supper-table was arranged. Mr. Aungier stood on the rpg 
before the blaze and looked down into the flames. His face 
was very pale, still keeping the traces of strong agitation, and 
a strange misty wetness hung about his grave, blue eyes. He 
drew a long, breath like one struggling to endure pertinacious 
and intolerable thoughts, passed his hands over his forehead, 
and stood pondering. 

He rung the bell presently, and asked for Mrs. Kirker. 

“ Where is Miss Ellen ? ” he said, in a strangely modulated 
voice, and with an unconscious, peculiar intonation of the last 
word, as though his lips caressed the sound whilst framing it. 

“ Did you not leave her in Miss Aungier’s room, sir ? ” 

“Certainly not. She quitted it when I entered.” 

‘““Then, sir, I cannot guess where she may be. No one 
below has seen her since. I'll go and look for her, sir.” 

Mrs. Kirker hastened away, and soon returned in dismay. 

“ Her things are gone, sir—her bonnet and her cloak, and 
her little bits of gloves. All clean gone, sir. There’s nothing 
for it but she’s set off walking to the Largie, and such a time 
of night, and the snow falling as fast as ever.” 


+ 
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She had hardly uttered the words, when her master had 
left her standing in the room by herself. 

In three minutes he was in the stables saddling his horse 
with his own hands. 

“ Fetch me a heavy rug,” he cried to some one. 

This obtained, he strapped it before him on the saddle, 
mounted, and was gone like the wind. It was hard, dangerous 
work for rider and horse during the first mile, fighting through 
the blinding drift that choked the air, keeping straight on the 
road and clear of dykes, recognizing hills and falls. But, after 
that, the storm lightened somewhat, and by-and-by the cowardly 
moon came peeping out to see if it were all over. 

Mr. Aungier had calculated, as he rode along, how far it 
might have been possible for one like Ellen to walk before 
the coming down of the storm. When he reached the point 
which he thought must have bounded her possible travels 
he dismounted, and leading his horse by the head, walked 
slowly up and down one quarter mile of the road, searching 
for a cowering figure by such dim light as crept from heaven 
to earth. At last something dark, the corner of a shawl, from 
which the snow had slid or thawed, caught his eye. He stooped 
and uncovered a sleeping face. 

Ellen’s soul had been safe in some distant harbour, but 
a whisper reached it. She looked up, and did not know whether 
it was a dream or reality that Egbert Aungier was there, bending 
over her in the pale twilight. 

A strong arm placed itself round her and she was upon her 
feet. She could make no resistance. It did not occur to her 
to make any. That unnatural sleep had dazed her memory. 
Felicia, and London, and wills, and all troubles, were annihilated 
for the moment. 

“ Are you able to move again?” he said. “I am going 
to lift you on the horse.” 

m; Again the arm clasped her waist, and she was swung easily 
on the saddle and wrapped round with rugs. Mr. Aungier 
continued to hold her firmly with one arm, while with the other 
hand he seized and guided the reins. And so they moved on. 
Repossessed of her clear senses, Ellen asked : 
~ “ Where are we going, Mr. Aungier ? ” 
“ Back to Dunmara.” 
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“I had rather not go there, if you please!” 

“ Dunmara has no right to claim you, God knows!” he 
said, bitterly ; “‘ but it is nearer than the Largie, and you must 
not risk your life.” 

He drew the muffling more closely around her feet, and they 
went on in silence. Ellen was speculating on how far her en- 
durance was about to be tried, and bracing herself to play 
her part with dignity. | 

After a time he broke a silence, saying in a troubled tone. 

“If any one could forgive a wrong, I think it would be 
you. But this one has been too foul.” 

“ I thought you had heard what I told Miss Elswitha, Mr. 
Aungier. I forgive every one. I do not understand keeping 
up malice when I see sorrow. I felt bitter, while suffering 
under the injury, but now that I am cleared in all eyes, I am 
satisfied. I had rather you spoke of something else. How 
did you know of your sister’s illness ? ” 

“I heard it from your friend Miss Rothwell,” he said. 

£t Ah ! a9 

Ellen drew in her breath, and it gathered in a stifling way 
about her heart. 

“ She drove to my rooms yesterday morning,” he went on, 
“and sent to ask me to speak with her at the carriage door. 
She only wanted to return a book which I had lent her. And 
then she mentioned that you had just left London for Ireland, 
to see a friend of yours, a Miss Aungier, who was dying. I 
don’t know whether this was mentioned by accident or design. 
I am inclined to think the latter.” 

Ellen’s chest expanded again. 

“ Did she not then know your real name?” she asked 
indifferently. 

“She may have heard it. Many knew that ‘Ellis’ was 
only a nom de plume. It was thoughtful of her to tell me. She 
is an odd girl, but this was kind.” 

A great icicle had been thawing in Ellen’s breast during 
the past minute. Exultingly she said to herself, “It was a 
mistake :”’ and in a flash she recollected how very, very little 
reason she had had after all for that torturing fancy about 
her friend. And the flood of sweetness that followed the thaw- 
ing of that icicle nearly drowned away her senses for a moment. 
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Then she thought penitently of how she had withdrawn 
her skirts from Felicia’s only two nights ago. 

“ Felicia,” she said, “is one who would step out of her 
way to do a good office for any one.” 

“ It was a good office. Why did you send me no message ? ” 

“I could not. Do you remember,” she added, a strain 
of indignation rising in her voice, “ do you remember the fable 
which you told us that night at Amberwolds ? ” 

His face flushed over in the darkness. 

“ Ay!” he said, “it was intolerable. It was one of those 
steps that people make when they are in the mire without 
knowing it; which only get them deeper in and make extri- 
cation more difficult when the mistake is discovered. It is a 
thing inexcusable, and beyond the reach of apology. I can 
only say that I suffered that night, and my pain made me 
insufferable to others.” 

He spoke gloomily. After a minute’s pause Ellen dashed 
at a trivial question. 

“ You were just a train behind me then,” she said, “ on your 
journey ? ” 

“Yes: I should have been here earlier, but I rode to 
Whinmoor first.” 

She felt what was implied by this admission, sternly made, 
and was silenced. 

“You found your father?” he said, presently, speaking 
in a gentler way. 

“Yes, I found him.” 

“Was he good to you?” 

“Very good.” 

“ God bless him! You needed some one to be good to 
you. We had treated you roughly, all of us. Did he hate 
us ? 29 

“He felt very sorely about what happened long ago— 
about my mother. I believe he forgave, though. There were 
many things about which he had never had any means of 
knowing.” 

“ And which you refrained from telling him ? ” 

“ Yes. Why should I vex his old age?” 

Silence again. 

“ How did you discover him ?” was the next question. 
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“T think I told you long ago about my old master in 
Madrid, and that he had given me a letter to an artist in 
London ?”’ 

“ I remember.” 

“That artist proved to be my father.” 

. “Strange. How did you come to be in London?” 

“ I went there to earn my bread.” 

“ And you lived and worked there alone ? ” 

“I did.” 

“Good God !” 

“There is nothing to regret. I did very well. If I had 
not gone to London, I had not found my father.” 

“Nor learned that my brother did not kill him?” he 
muttered; “nor met the Rothwells? As far as I am con- 
cerned, the issue must have been the same.” 

Ellen was going to say, “I do not understand you,” but 
something checked her. 

The storm had passed now, the moon had risen again, and 
glints of silver were specking the river, down among the hollows. 
Neither had spoken for some time. The ruin came in sight, 
and Ellen made an effort to break the oppressive stillness. 

“ I heard long ago,” she said, “ that you thought of repairing 
the music-room, yonder. I hope you will do it one day. I 
shall not see, but I shall be glad to think of it.” 

“What do you mean ?” he said. “ After to-morrow, all 
these things will lie in your own hands. You do not suppose 
that I consider the purport of that will cancelled, because the 
paper was destroyed. Dunmara is yours.” 

“ Mr. Aungier, have you lost your senses ? That will was 
made in passion, and I tore it because it was unjust. If I had 
it now, I should do the same. I will not have Dunmara.” 

“ Nor will I.” 

“Let it go to waste then! I swear that I will not have it. 
I am of age, and alone in the world. There is no one to control 
me.” 

“It will not be always so.” 

“ Whether or not, is nothing. My fate is settled, my 
path is marked out, and it leads far away from Dunmara.” 

“It does, Ellen,” he said, beginning to speak rapidly ; ‘in 
my heart’s sorest spot I know it; and may God in heaven 
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love that path, and strew it with His blessings. It is hard to 
smile on the sword whose edge is in your side, but I will say 
that young Rothwell is a good lad. If Egbert Aungier had known 
how to trust and foster the sweet young love that once was his, 
the world might not look so bleak to him now. But he was 
soured, and his sight was crooked, and he made a great mistake. 
After to-morrow I shall never, perhaps, touch your hand, Ellen, 
and I must tell you that which I could not rest without your 
knowing from my lips. I am going to fight for fame ; if I win, 
it will be owing to you. If you know me enlisted in a good 
cause, say, ‘I awakened enthusiasm in his heart.’ If you 
hear my name mentioned honourably, think, ‘I led him to the 
field of honour.’ If you see in my works any gleam of light 
or truth, any flame of pure religion, then be sure that those 
treasures never could have been garnered there if your earnest 
heart had never throbbed, or had been less generous, or if fate 
had never brought it near to mine!” 

He stopped abruptly. The horse had come to a stand-still. 
The moon had grown round and clear, and all the land looked 
decked for a bridal. 

Ellen had clasped her hands, and sat like a statue. 

“That is sweet, very sweet to hear,” she breathed, “ but 
young Rothwell is nothing to me.” 

He started, and drew a deep breath. 

“What was that you said, Ellen? Say it again. I dread 
being cruelly deceived. Do you mean that you will not marry 
him ? 99 

“ I do not care for him, and I will not marry him.” 

“But you talked of your path being marked out,—your 
fate settled.” 

_.; “ I thought of Italy, of being an artist, never of marriage.” 

“ Ellen, whom I once called my wife—may I call you so 
yet ? ” 

Egbert’s eyes were shining towards her in the dimness. 
Mechanically she put out her hand. 

“ Darling ! is it mine with your love ? ” 

“ Never anyone else’s,” she whispered. 


The gates were at hand, and with Egbert’s protecting arm 
surrounding her like a wall of strength, Ellen entered again. 
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He lifted her from the horse, and carried her into the house 
and into the dining-room where careful hands had kept the 
fire blazing. He placed her in an arm-chair beside the hearth. 
He shook off her wet wrappings, and gave them to Mrs. Kirker 
to take away. And whilst the master went to throw off his 
own snowy cloak in the hall, the housekeeper bent her keenly- 
glad old face over Ellen’s feet, and drew off her soaked little 
shoes. | 

“ How is Miss Elswitha, Mrs. Kirker ?”’ 

“ She’s better, Miss Ellen. The doctor’s been with her 
ever since, and he says she’s a deal better since she saw you 
and Mr. Egbert.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 
CONCLUSION 


ELSWITHA lived a month after that snowy night, and Ellen was 
the comforter of her death-bed. 

During this time Ellen learned that it was Miss Aungier 
who had advanced the money for her London experiment, 
through Dr. McDawdle’s agency, and in profound secrecy, 
lest the assistance should be refused. This was how Miss 
Elswitha had contrived to pay her debt, but the dawn of a 
better feeling had hovered about the deed. The sum refunded 
by Ellen was expended on warm petticoats for the children 
of the mountain school. 

Ellen and Maud spent a winter together at the Largie. In 
the spring Ellen was married. 

Randie returned home in time, a bronzed fine-looking fellow. 
He is now a thriving young merchant. He and Maud, his wife, 
come faithfully to spend a part of each summer at the Largie. 

Dr. McDawdle is as slow and kindly as ever. 

Lucinda still makes her jam, and will never part with her 
(E girl.” 

When Ellen next saw Felicia Rothwell, that young lady 
was energetically at work in a sculptor’s studio. We shall one 
day behold works of beauty chiselled by her fair hand. 

Mrs. Kirker will never leave Dunmara. She takes extreme 
delight in reviewing the new gallery which has been hung with 
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Mr. Waldron’s pictures, brought from London. Ellen’s 
“ Patience” hangs in a place of honour, and is the housekeeper’s 
especial glory. The good woman has seen her longing satisfied 
for “ the sound of a free foot on the stair, and a song going 
through the house not afraid of being heard.” 

Whether Ellen will paint any more pictures, we cannot 
venture to decide, but she threatens to illustrate her husband’s 
next book. The west room has been fitted up with the materials 
brought from Mr. Waldron’s studio, every article being disposed 
as he would have it. This was when the house in London 
was given up. In the Dunmara studio hang the protraits of 
Ellen’s father and mother, and of Paul, the artist. Under 
the second, upon a bracket, stands a little casket, containing 
her mother’s locket, wrapped in her mother’s letter—the last 
written. The others were reverently burned. 

The library is no longer a bleak, but a cosy place. All 
winter the fire burns there, and the master sits amongst his 
papers, while his wife flits in and out, fearless of disturbing 
him. You must not think that they are always buried at 
Dunmara, however. They make a wandering expedition 
every summer. London sees them often, for Mr. Aungier has 
taken a high place amongst the literary men of the day. 

The ruined music-chamber has been repaired, and a new 
flight of steps leads to it from the slope above the sea. It is 
a pleasant place on summer evenings, and timid folk like Trina 
no longer take fright at sound of the organ. 

And now we have only to say that we wish the reader as 
much happiness as has fallen to the share of Ellen. 


THE END. 
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THE HEARING OF MUSIC 


T seems to me that when we listen to music, as a rule we 
merely issten. Our ears open to the beautiful sounds, and 
we may be pleased, or lulled, or excited according to the 

nature of the sounds. But our imaginations are sleeping, and 
so we mss much of the true pleasure. Of course, technical 
knowledge helps towards intellectual appreciation, but alone, it 
will not help us to understand even a little of the soul of the 
great music which we hear. When music means something to 
us, when we can interpret it for ourselves, even in a dim way, 
then we touch enjoyment, then we begin to feel its beauty, 
its soul. If it is objected that our meaning may not be the 
composer’s, may not be anyone else’s,—what then ? The sun- 
set which the Creator painted for us last night may have said 
different things to you and me, but we both saw its beauty, 
and if we were in the right attitude, we not only recognised the 
exquisite form and composition of the picture, but we felt the 
existence of its meaning, its essence. 

Let us listen to the second movement of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F Minor, Op. 10, No. 2. It is short, and in its great beauty 
it will repay even a brief attention. 

Firmly the two parts sound out the noble dignified theme 
in F Minor, gliding with easy change into the relative Major 
key. This is all repeated, and then begins a querulous and 
plaintive ascent of notes, with dark accents forcibly struck on 
the last beat of the bar. The treble repeats the first noble 
theme in high clear notes, strange heavy chords sound and fall, 
sound and fall again, till the ear rests on the key-note. But 
again begins a short ascent of tones which seem to hold a ques- 
tion, till a perfect close ends the part, which is then all repeated. 

Softly, now breathes out an exquisite hymn-like air, moving 
so quietly and smoothly that one would think surely peace is 
here. But no, the questions are not all set at rest, mists are 
surrounding us, and out of them come distinctly single deep 
notes which strike on our hearts with a sense of tragedy. We 
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feel the insistent desire for repose which finds expression in a 
return for a moment to the happier Major key. 

But hark! softly and weirdly rise out of the mist chords 
holding an alien sound; they seem to take shape before our 
eyes, and the treble perturbed utters a shriek, but the weird 
sounds continue their march. Now the feeling of horror passes, 
but eager single notes strike out more sharply and distinctly 
than before, and sweet and beautiful chords, softly breathed: 
attempt a comforting reply. Alas! again those weird shapes 
Tise, and the whole scene is repeated. But this time the conso- 
lation is carried further, for presently we hear the first fine 
theme sounding distinctly in our ears, and some of the serious 
dignity disappears as it quaintly changes its even flow into an 
uneven one. And the querulous part seems less so now with the 
quickly moving bass, and thus there is an attempt at brightness 
on to the end. 

It seems as if Beethoven was anxious to lighten the pathos 
of this exquisitely moving Allegretto ; but we are not deceived, 
we know that the mists are still there, and we know that the 
tragic questions are still unanswered, even when the final chords 
are struck. 


Nora TWEMLOW. 


FIRST COMMUNION 


To thy heart, dear child, is coming 
He who rules the heavens wide, i: 
From His glorious throne descending, ? 
That with thee He may abide. 


Open wide thy richest treasures, 
Give Him all thy heart holds dear; 
Tell Him thou wilt love Him ever, 
While He lets thee labour here. 


FIRST COMMUNION 


Does He not deserve them truly, 

All thy heart’s best gifts and praise ? 
Did He not for thee once suffer, 

All the hardships of life’s ways ? 


Round about His infant cradle 
Howled the winter’s icy blast, 

And the years of boyhood’s gladness 
Were by Him in exile passed. 


When He toiled by hill and lake-shore, 
Fox had lair and bird had nest, 

But the Lord who came to save thee 
Had not where His head to rest. 


Not even then His love was sated 
When on Calvary’s hill He died : 
Wherefore in the altar-prison 
Doth He now His greatness hide. 


Long He waited for this moment, 
Watching o’er thy daily way, 
Now He comes thy life to gladden 

On thy First Communion Day. 


Love Him, then, with all thy fervour, 
To His feet thy treasures bring ; 

Let Him be thy heart’s one Master, 
Make Him now thy Lord and King. 
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A SAINT AND HIS MOTHER 


T is not often in this world that glory shines upon a woman, 
even the reflected glory that comes to her from those she 
loves. Our Lady had none at all; valiant St. Monica, 

after all her tears and prayers, only lived to see her son set out 
upon the upward path before she said her Nunc dimittis. Most 
mothers of great men are laid in their graves before their de- 
scendants have done more than gain a footing upon the ladder 
that leads to glory. 

But, to one woman among the daughters of Eve, it was 
given to see with mortal eyes her son ascend to the very summit ; 
to see all Christendom bow down before his greatness, rendering 
to him highest honour, reverence and benediction, even to 
placing him upon the Church’s altars, there to be venerated 
for all time. 

It is worth while to lift for a moment the “ curtain of the 
centuries,” and look back even dimly upon a life that culminated 
so gloriously. The far-away mystery of an age that has few 
records seems to overhang the early days of the mother of 
St. Francis. One hears of her first in a castle of fair Provence ; 
“ Madonna Pica,” the old writers call her, signifying that she 
was of noble birth ; some chroniclers stating that she belonged 
to the family of the counts of Bourlemont. A certain young 
Italian merchant, Pietro Bernardone by name, was wont in these 
days to travel from castle to castle through the country parts 
of France, “ tempting the fair chatelaines to purchase his silks 
and other merchandise while he told them tales of Italy.” A 
story of older date, however, the young traveller must have 
told on one occasion (and told it well), for we find fair Lady 
Pica leaving castle and country in his company, and settling 
quietly as his wife in the little town of Assisi. 

Bernardone’s journeys to France continued after their 
marriage, and on his return from one of them, he found a little 
son awaiting him, to whom had been given the name of John. 
The merchant, however, had been very successful on this occasion, 
and in honour of the fair land which had favoured his fortunes 
he changed the baby’s name to Francis. 
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History does not tell us much of the years that followed, 
but we know that Bernardone’s affairs took him often away, 
and that the child was almost entirely under the influence of 
Madonna Pica. Her ladyship was a good mother to the little 
boy, and brought him up with gentleness and piety. Some- 
times she whiled away the time with stories ot the knights 
and troubadours that had been familiar to her own young 
ears in the old provengal chateau. 

It is a pretty picture ; the quiet home, the gentle mother, 
and her handsome boy listening with kindling eyes to brave 
stories of great deeds, while far away, the busy merchant father 
toils for both. As time goes on, however, inevitable changes 
supervene ; these pleasant days come to an end, and his mother 
can no longer be all in all to Francis. It is written somewhere 
that “ only the first ten years of a man’s life are his mother’s ; ” 
but it may be added that no succeeding decade can quite 
obliterate them from his memory. 

For the present, however, Madonna Pica stands aside, and 
Bernardone takes his son into partnership at fourteen years 
of age. The young gentleman was clever enough, but mer- 
cantile matters never appealed to him very strongly, and he 
gave away most of his gains without much thought of them. 
In his ears still echoed the songs and stories of the troubadours, 
and when the young nobles of Assisi sought his friendship, 
he became their leader; and often “with a kingly sceptre in 
his hand, walked at their head through the streets at night, 
rousing the sleepy burghers with wild bursts of singing.” 

Peter Bernardone, honest old snob that he was, was proud 
to see the youthful aristocracy make a friend of Francis; 
willing to spend his money on all things needful to set the boy 
going with the best of them. Stories come to us of young 
Bernardone and his companions ; “ of their gaieties, fine dress, 
singing and pleasure parties. He was the soul of all their 
reunions, the king of all their feasts, the leader of every 
adventurous exploit.” One can imagine the old man looking 
out of his warehouse window as his son rides by, the centre 
of the gay cavalcade; and one can hear him proudly tell his 
wife that their boy was as good-looking and as well mounted 
as any noble of them all! 

Afterwards, when war broke out with Perugia, “ Francis 
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on a magnificent charger rode out of the city gates abreast 
with the nobles of Assisi, filling the bourgeois heart of 
Bernardone with joy that his son should be thus honoured.” 
The Assisians were conquered, the leaders lay in prison for a 
year, and when they were liberated and came home, a severe 
illness brought Francis nearly to death’s door. Notwithstand- 
ing these mischances he still longs for military life, and is full 
of ambitious projects to become a “ great captain,” and dis- 
tinguish himself in the world. 

His long-suffering father provides him with a second 
“ brilliant equipage,” and he sets off gaily to fight under the 
banner of the Count of Brienne. However, Francis was not 
destined to engage in the struggles of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

It were too tedious here to tell the story of his change of 
front : the fact remains that with all the gloss of glory fresh 
upon it, he turned his back upon the expedition, and enlisted 
forthwith (and this time for ever), under another leader. 

When Peter Bernardone came to hear of his son’s incompre- 
hensible proceedings, he was utterly overwhelmed, and, says 
the chronicler, ‘‘ bursting with indignation.” 

‘““What does he mean ?” the old man must have thought 
(and very likely, said as much to his wife), “I gave the boy 
the best I had, and I was glad to see him enjoy it : now, he throws 
it all away, and says that what he wants is poverty. Poverty ! 
Any vagabond about Assisi can show him poverty. Here am 
I, all my days at work to keep the wolf from the door, and this 
graceless idler says that my honest labour and its fruits are 
dust and ashes! Throws them out of window, and makes 
a public show of himself in the streets. He is out of his mind, 
nothing short of it, and I shall lock him up and keep him fast, 
till his reason returns to him.” 

Which having done, the aggravated old gentleman would 
return to business, and very likely make himself extremely 
disagreeable to his assistants. One can imagine Madonna 
Pica listening in dismay, hastening afterwards to the store- 
room, thence (not empty-handed), to the young delinquent 
in the cellar. It is dark and cold and comfortless, and she 
cannot bear to see him there, so she lays down her little tray 
and speaks to him. 
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“ My dear boy, your father is very angry ; I wish you would 
give up these wild ideas, Francis! This cellar is very damp. 
and you will catch your death of cold. There! finish what 
I have brought you, it is nice and warm and nourishing, and let 
me tel] your father that you will be reasonable.” And Francis, 
with all his native buoyancy and brightness, would have tried 
to show his mother that he must do what is nght ; cheering her 
up at the same time with assurance that the cellar is not so very 
bad, and that everything will come right in time. However, 
the father is immovable, and so is the son; and seeing this, 
and realizing (as all parents must) that young people have 
the right to lead their lives as they judge best, Madonna Pica 
opens the door and sets the beloved prisoner free. 

Later on comes the terrible renunciation scene, after which 
the young soldier of the Cross goes on his way alone. One 
may not follow him as he scales these mystic heights of sanctity ; 
but one may and will follow with some sympathy the sorely 
disappointed old father as he goes home alone. Probably 
Peter Bernardone did not see before him very clearly as he 
took his way back to Assisi; his eyes were very likely dim 
enough upon that solitary journey. 

“ All I did for him!” he must have thought bitterly, “ and 
all I was ready to do !—no king’s son was ever better treated. 
If he was inclined to religion, why did he not study for the 
Church like a gentleman ? I should have sent him to the best 
college in Italy, and he might have ended his days with a mitre 
on his head.” So the old father’s castle in the air falls to pieces, 
and Madonna Pica’s gentle ministrations are all needed in these 
days of sorrow. | 

It is usual to condemn in unmeasured terms old Bernardone 
for his severity to his son : a good deal, however, may be found 
to say in his defence if one tries to look upon the matter with 
the merchant’s eyes. The centuries of veneration that have 
grown around the memory of St. Francis veil from our sight 
the view of his deeds that must have been present to his father. 
« A man proud to excess upon the point of honour,” says the 
chronicler, “ how could he endure to see his son (by his own 
choice) pelted with mud in the streets, an object of public 
ridicule ?” That Bernardone was exceedingly angry there 
is no doubt, but neither is there any wonder at it: the proud 
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old man has very considerable provocation. History seems 
to have forgotten him after his son’s departure, but we may 
believe that St. Francis remembered, and that Peter Bernardone 
came to think differently of the world before he left it. 

Some whispers of the wonders that marked the life of the 
saint must have made their way unto the “ old folks at home.” 
The sermon to the birds, the repentant “ brother wolf,” the 
stirring story of the stigmas: one can see his mother as she 
bows her head and listens, and there is no doubt, that like 
another mother before her, Madonna Pica “‘ treasured all these 
things in her heart.” 

Along with the dazzling signals of his holiness, there come 
to us many simple stories of St. Francis, loving and lovable, 
which give to his sanctity the “touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.” One day, we are told, as he left his 
cell, he stopped to speak to the friar who attended to the land, 
begging him not to cultivate only vegetables, but to leave 
a little portion of those plants which in due time would bring 
forth brother flowers, for the love of Him who was called the 
flower of the field and the lily of the valley. Accordingly a 
“a fair little garden ” was made, and there St. Francis was often 
wont to go. It is pleasant to picture the great saint among his 
“brother flowers,” and one is glad to know that he enjoyed 
their company. 

It may be that long before, in his early days, there had 
been awakened in his heart a love for the beautiful things of 
nature. One cannot help thinking of the lovely Provence 
roses that must have grown about the old castle of Madonna 
Pica’s youth, and one wonders if she carried some of them 
with her to Assisi, and passed them on to little Master Francis 
to take care of. 

Indeed it is interesting to note the influence of these “ first 
ten years ’* upon the life and character of the saint. Up tothe 
end of his days he was a troubadour ; devoted to his liege lady, 
full of her praises, and singing melodiously through all the 
troubles of his earthly pilgrimage. When it was coming to an 
end, and his brothers carried him home to die, St. Francis 
sang along the road as cheerily as ever. 

That powerful trio, £. s. d., hadnever been introduced to the 
nursery at Assisi (it does not appear that Madonna Pica was 
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intimate with them at any time), and the little child taught 
there “made strange” with them all his life. Other saints 
have “ made to themselves friends of the mammon of iniquity,” 
and have used it well and wisely for God’s glory, but the 
Seraph of Assisi would have none of it; his mother had turned 
his thoughts to other things in the beginning. 

As to his public life, it is familiar to us all; St. Francis is 
the central figure of the Middle Ages, round whose superb and 
singular sanctity are gathered all its poetry, chivalry and 
romance. Dante himself has set his muse to sing the glories 
of the saint, and there are no lovelier lines in the ‘‘ Paradiso ” than 
those dedicated to the memory of the “ Poverello di Assisi.” 
Speaking of him as of a spiritual sun, the poet says :— 


He was not yet far distant from his rising 
Before he had begun to make the world 
Some comfort from his mighty virtue feel. 
For he in youth his father’s wrath incurred 
For certain Dame, to whom as unto Death 
The gate of pleasure no one doth unlock ; 
And was before his spiritual court 
Et coram patre unto her united : 
Then day by day more fervently he loved her. 
She, reft of her first Master ; scorned, obscure, 
A thousand and a hundred years and more 
Waited without a suitor till he came, 
(But that too darkly I may not proceed, 
Francis and Poverty for these two lovers 
Take thou henceforward in my speech diffuse) = 
Then goes his way that Father and that Master, 
He and his Lady and that family 
Which now was girding on the hamble cord ; 
No cowardice of heart weighed down his brow, 
At being son of Peter Bernardone, 
Nor for appearing marvellously scorned. 
But regally his hard determination 

`, To Innocent he opened, and from him 
Received the primal seal upon his order. 
After, the people mendicant increased, À 
Behind this man whose admirable life : 
Better in glory of the Heavens were sung. 
From Christ did he receive the final seal 

‘ Which during two whole years his members bore ; 

When He who chose him unto so much good 
Was pleased to draw him up to the reward 
That he had merited by being lowly. 
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After his death the Church triumphant and militant united 
in showering glory unexampled upon his honoured head. The 
accumulated miracles that descended on his tomb were the 
testimony of heaven, and the wonderful ceremony of his 
Canonization was the tribute of the Church on earth Barely 
two years had elapsed since the saint’s demise, when the Holy 
See, passing over all intermediate degrees of dignity, determmed 
to confer upon him the highest title of sanctity, with every 
added meed of honour possible. 

Other saints are canonized at Rome, but Rome comes to 
Assisi to do reverence to Francis. ‘ On the eve of the solemnity 
the Holy Father, attended by his entire court, made his solemn 
entry into the saint’s native place. Thomas of Celano records 
with what transports of joy the old town opened its gates to 
receive him: in the midst of what enthusiasm it led him to 
the episcopal palace ; and how it was obliged on that day to 
extend its area, too narrow to contain the crowds of noblemen, 
mitred abbots, prelates, and people whom the announcement 
of this féte had attracted from all parts of Italy. 

“ On the great day the Pope himself preached the panegyric 
of the saint, and at its conclusion the list of proven miracles 
was read, which gave rise to a scene perhaps unexampled in 
history. Many of those upon whom these miracles were 
wrought were present, and openly proclaimed their authenticity. 
Finally, the Holy Father arose, and in presence of an immense 
and enraptured multitude, pronounced the solemn decree of 
canonization, inscribing upon the calendar of the saints the 
Blessed Francis, whom God has glorified in Heaven, and we 
venerate on earth. Then, laying aside his tiara, His Holiness 
intoned the Te Deum, while the sons of St. Francis stood around, 
with lighted candles and olive branches in their hands; and 
pealing joy-bells rang out far and wide.” Perhaps the most 
thrilling episode of the great ceremonial is the chanting of 
the Litany of the ‘Saints, concluding with the name of the 
newly canonized. 

One would like to have knelt behind Madonna Pica at that 
solemn moment, and to see her happy tears as she united her 
trembling old voice to the Church’s joyous cry, Sancte 
Francisce, ora pro nobis. Her boy! her boy! it is her boy they 
are praying to! She had always had high hopes of him; she 
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had often dreamed bright dreams of him; but none like this. 
O gracious heaven ! her fairest visions pale before this wonderful 
reality. : 

High, higher, highest among the great denizens of heaven, 
Francis sits enthroned, while clear above the homage of the 
universal Church, and sweetest of it all, sounds in his ear his 
mother’s prayer, Sancte Francisce, ora pro nobis | 

M. A. Curtis. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


1. An Imperial Love Story. By Henry Curties. London: 
R. and T. Washbourne. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

This is a novel of some 350 pages of large type, of which 
the hero is the son of the Empress Eugénie. It is issued by 
Catholic publishers, and seems to be written in a fairly good 
spirit ; but its literary merit is, we fear, very slight, and the 
taste of the whole conception is extremely questionable. 
Monsignor Goddard under. a transparent disguise is introduced 
as one of the characters. Is his friend, Father Murphy, also 
drawn from life? The judicious reader may be tempted to 
lay to another’s charge the ridiculous vulgarity of his manner 
of speaking. The author is so perfectly at home in things Irish 
that, when he has to invent an Irish priest in London, he calls 
him Father O’Stivvers; and “ widdin”’ is, it seems, our way 
of pronouncing “ wedding.” The story of the Prince Imperial, 
may sometime be made the subject of a worthy romance. The 
beautiful prayer attributed to him is his best relic. May he 
rest in peace. 

2. The Lover of Souls. Short Conferences on the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. By the Rev. Henry Brinkmeyer. New York: 
Benziger. (Price 4s. net.) 

The author disclaims any pretensions to originality, but 
perhaps his book will be all the more useful and agreeable for 
that. In a very simple but clear and earnest style he discusses 
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most of the religious subjects connected with the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in a series of short conferences 
which seem to have stood the practical test of frequent repetition 
to living audiences. They will be found convenient for two 
distinct purposes by two classes of readers. 

3. Sister Mary of the Divine Heart, Droste zu Vischering, 
Religious of the Good Shepherd, 1863-1899. By the Abbé Louis 
Chasle. London: Burns and Oates. (Price 6s.) 

This is‘one of the most attractive and most important spiritual 
biographies published for many years. The subject of it was 
a German lady born as late as the year 1863, and already (as 
we may securely hope) seven years in heaven, for she died 
June 8th, 1899, when the Sisters were singing First Vespers 
of the feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. She was then 
Superior of the convent of the Good Shepherd at Oporto, 
in Portugal. God seems to have made use of her to hasten the 
event which had just occurred, the consecration of the whole 
world to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Her name, distinguished 
in the last century in the religious history of Germany, may 
yet be added to the calendar of the blessed. This account of 
her holy life has been drawn up with the industry of enthusiasm, 
and the present translation has been made with great skill and 
care. There are several very interesting and well executed 
portraits and pictures. The binding and printing are excellent, 
much preferable, we think, to those mannerisms of typography 
that have recently been introduced in some publications. 

4. Outlines of British History for Catholic Schools. By E. 
Wyatt-Davies, M.A. London: Longmans, 39, Paternoster Row 
(Price 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Wyatt-Davies of Trinity College, Cambridge, has already 
furnished Catholic schools with an excellent History of England. 
His new work is an admirably constructed school-book, clear, 
full, and well arranged. The mechanical devices of printing 
are used very skilfully to help the learner. The matter is broken 
up into paragraphs with marginal titles, and there is abundance 
of well engraved illustrations, which really illustrate—authentic 
portraits, ships and various familiar objects such as they were 
at various periods of history, and maps also according to the 
various epochs. Such books help to verify old Lyly’s promise 
to schoolboys : “ They shall be brought past the bitterness of 
their learning.” 
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5. The reading public appealed to by Catholic magazines 
in the English language cannot be very large, for it is confined 
to a small proportion of the Catholic community in the various 
places where these magazines appear. A great deal of ad- 
mirable work is done with scanty enough encouragement. 
We hope that South Africa is sufficiently grateful to Dr. Kolbe 
for the magazine that he has maintained at so high a standard 
at Cape Town; and, nearer home, we hope that English 
Catholics duly appreciate the excellent literature that is furnished 
to them, not only by the dignified Dublin Review and by the 
Month, but by the penny Stella Maris and the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, both of them edited with great ability by 
Father David Bearne, S.J. As Poulaphouca is to Niagara, so 
is the very popular little Irish Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
to its New York namesake ; yet even this, while still continuing 
its own holy work, has given rise to a much larger and very 
fine magazine of high literary merit which is called simply the 
Messenger. With this and the American Catholic Quarterly 
(Philadelphia), and the Catholic World (New York), and the 
Rosary Magazine (more ample and varied than even its spirited 
Irish namesake), and the Ave Maria, and most popular of all, 
Benziger’s Magazine, and Donahoe’s Magazine with all their 
wealth of illustrations—with all these and several other 
periodicals devoted to their service, the Catholics of the United 
States cannot complain of being neglected. Do they them- 
selves in turn do their duty ? 

6. In the preceding paragraph we did not name the Ecclessastscal 
Review (Philadephia), edited most ably by the Rev. Herman 
Heuser, of St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook It belongs to 
the same world as the long established Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, the Australian Record, and the new Theological Quarterly 
which Maynooth has recently sent forth. To the same high 
ecclesiastical audience is addressed the newest and almost the 
most stately of all our periodicals, the Seven Hulls; Magazine 
price half a crown. Though it is published by the firm which 
fifty years ago made more than one spirited attempt to establish 
a Catholic magazine, James Duffy and Company of Dublin, 
it is edited at Rome, the seven-hilled capital of Christendom. 
The June number contains valuable articles by Cardinal Moran, 
Bishop {Donnelly, Father Reginald Walsh, O.P., and Dr. 
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O’Riordan, Rector of the Irish College, who takes charge of the 
reviews of books. The last 48 of these 168 ample pages con- 
tains a large amount of interesting matter—a memoir of the 
late lamented Rector of the Irish College, Monsignor Murphy, 
book notices, the contents of all the foreign reviews given with 
more completeness than we have seen attempted anywhere 
else, and (most useful, perhaps, of all the items) Roman events 
of ecclesiastical interest recorded day by day for the whole 
year 1905. A minute economical type is used for these last 
sixty pages; but the rest of this fine number is in the largest 
and boldest type possible. One improvement might be made 
in the attractive cover—a much smaller vignette of St. Peter’s 
would leave room for a more readable table of contents. 

7. Among the college magazines we pass over the excellent 
May numbers of the Boston College Stylus, the Stonyhsrst 
Magazine, the Fordham Monthly, etc., in order to welcome 
St. Ursula, a School Record, the organ of the pupils of the 
Ursuline Convent, Blackrock, and St. Angela’s, Cork. The 
first of Irish convent-schools may be proud of its midsummer 
number 1906. Those who are responsible for it have very 
wisely summoned past pupils to the aid of the present young 
generation, who in these pages appear chiefly in effigy, and 
in the noble list of distinctions and prizes. The dozens of 
portraits must have a lively interest for various sections of the 
magazine’s readers. These and many other illustrations are 
excellently produced by the local printers, Guy and Company, 
to whom the whole publication does great credit. There is 
a great variety of pleasant literary items, short and long, among 
which Katharine Roche’s story and Mary Ryan’s essay on 
Miss Edgeworth hold high rank. 

8. The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland (27, Lower Abbey 
Street, Dublin) has recently made several useful additions 
to its multitudinous series of penny publications. The Parish 
Priest of Gort, Monsignor Fahey, tells us all about St. Fursey and 
one of the St. Colmans, Colman Mac Duagh, in The Holy Hermst 
of Burren and the Sanctuartes of the Corrib. Dr. Fahey has 
explored all their haunts with the painstaking minuteness of a 
skilled antiquary, and condensed much out-of-the-way learning 
into these sketches. With less original materials Miss Jane 
Martyn has written a pleasing and edifying account of St. 
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Cecilia, while Father John, O.S.F.C., M.A., describes The Work 
and Homes of the early Irish Franciscans. By the way, why 
does Father John call Arthur Geoghegan a Cork poet? The 
author of The Monks of Kslcrea was a contributor to this 
magazine, and the account of him in our thirteenth volume 
stated on his own authority that he was born in Dublin. He 
died in London ; was he ever stationed in Cork? The Cons- 
secration of a Bishop, by the Rev. Miles V. Ronan, may help 
many to assist more intelligently at the consecration of Dr. 
Magennis’s successor at Kilmore. Mrs. Maher’s story, Brigid 
Ryan’s Faith and Trust, and a much shorter one by Katharine 
Roche, combine to make an excellent pennyworth. Selected 
chapters from The Imitation of the Sacred Heart, by Father 
Aernaudt, S.J., form a solid little devotional tract. 

9. Hi-You. By Robert Elliott. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, 
and Walker. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

“ A Phase of Immaturity ” is given as a secondary title to 
this story. The writer no doubt applies it to his hero; but 
does it apply to himself? Will his maturity produce some 
much better book than this? He will at least outgrow certain 
affectations of style and diction, and forgo such words as 
obmutersence and catastrophic; and he will shun such stilted 
language as ends the last paragraph in page 48 and the first 
in page 60—which “ condenses the exoteric fact into the elastic 
verbal symbol.” The story never leaves the deck and cabin 
of the good ship John Bunyan till the ship herself comes to 
grief. So does the captain’s wife. In spite of the studied 
obscurity with which sin is alluded to, the tale would not suit 
the lending library of a sodality of Children of Mary. Of the 
three short stories at the end, ‘‘ Schofield’s Scapulars ” is the 
best piece of literary work as well as the most edifying. Mr. 
Elliott has an undoubted strain of originality, a power of 
realising the things that he sees. Is his present book only 
“a phase of immaturity ’’? We hope so. 

10. A Garland of Everlasting Flowers. By Mrs. Innes Browne. 
London: Washbourne. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

Thick paper makes this volume of 430 pages quite obese. 
Though the title and the preface might make you expect rather 
a collection of sketches, the thirty-four chapters form one 
continuous story which is not relieved by putting titles to the 
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chapters. It is by no means as good a piece of literature as 
the novel we have just noticed, but, unlike it, it will pass the 
censorship of the most scrupulous librarian. The writer is 
wise, we think, in not trying to reproduce phonetically the 
language of the uneducated ; but why does she make one of her 
characters give to priest the impossible pronunciation praste ? 
She has devised a simple story embodying the sayings and 
doings of several young people and one or two old ones, all 
good and amiable; and the young readers whose tastes are 
consulted for may find the book a pleasant one to read. 

II. Is Ireland a Dying Nation? By T. O. Russell. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son. (Price Is.) 

This is the work of an Irish Protestant who enters generously 
into the aspirations of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. O s$ 
sic omnes |! Twelve chapters, which are minutely summarised 
in the table of contents placed in front, discuss in a very in- 
teresting manner the political and social questions which 
interest Irishmen at present. In this place, however, it cannot 
be criticized from a political but only from a literary point 
of view. The style is clear and unaffected, and sets the author’s 
views before us very effectively. 

12. Messrs. Burns and Oates have reprinted as a penny 
pamphlet from the June number of the Month Father Sydney 
Smith’s admirable article on the burning question, ‘‘ The 
Education Bill—how will it work ? ” 

13. As it comes all the way from Belgium (Enghien, 3, Rue 
des Augustins) with a printed request, “‘ pour compte rendu 
dans la Revue que vous publiez,” it is right at least to “‘ accuse 
the reception ” of a brochure entitled La Masson de Retraites 
de Vannes au XVII’ siècle, par le P. Honoré Chaurand, S.J. 
This is the newest of the long series of publications about the 
Exercises of St. Ignatius which Father Watrigant and Father 
Debuchy are editing with most edifying zeal and perseverance. 
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AN IDYL OF AMALFI 


P the white sunbeaten path that leads from the Sorrento- 
road to the broad cultivated terraces on the hil, an 
Englishman, in his first enjoyment of an Italian spring, 

toiled one day to the region of the long cool lemon-groves. 

His mind was following speculatively the journeyings of his 
lost luggage, and he was trying to put into Italian an abusive 
speech to hurl on his return at the porter, who still stood justify- 
ing and excusing himself in the hall of the Capuchin Hotel. 

The Englishman’s name was Walter Molesworth, and his 
small, upstanding figure was evidence that he came of a military 
Stock, and followed the profession of his fathers. He had 
arrived late last evening at Amalfi, too late for the vision of the 
setting sun, and the first impression made on him by the motley 
crowd of guests in the table d’hote room was such as to make 
him promise himself a short stay. Now, it seemed he must 
either remain here till the lost luggage was recovered, or give 
up hope of ever seeing it again. 

Major Molesworth held a great holland umbrella opened 
over his head, from under which he peered now and again, at 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean lapping lazily against the 
whitened rocks. As he walked and saw the beauties of the place 
revealed to him, he realized that he had been rash in his pro- 
nouncements of the evening, and his thoughts began to turn 
with something like sympathy to the brown-robed monks who 
had been the first to live in the cell-like chambers of the hotel, 
and to eat in the white-washed dining-hall. 
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Below him now, but above the carriage road, Amalfi lay ; 
a spot so favoured by the sun and kindly visited by the wind, 
that there is no place like it for early warmth and beauty ; so 
that when in England the bare brown soil will hardly let the 
snowdrops through, flower-beds in Amalfi are already rich 
with schemes of colouring and scent. Major Molesworth stood 
a moment looking at the scene, then turned into the shelter of 
a shaded lemon-grove, and walked from end to end of it. The 
ripening fruit hung from the shelving roof over his head, the 
varying tints of early lemons mixed with brighter tones where 
oranges climbed among them. In another minute the man, ex- 
hausted by his long climb, was lying on his back, his straw hat 
tilted over his sun-burned face. Hundreds of feet below him, he 
could see, between the supporting stakes of the grove, wide 
stretches of the Mediterranean, with a dappled surface upturned 
io the sun; and in the canopy of leaves over his head, 
where the wind here and there made a stir among them, brilliant 
patches of blue showed through the rents. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and in one of its journey- 
ings up the grove it caught and whirled before it a small sheet 
of thin blue paper. In its aimless fluttering it came near Major 
Molesworth, who lay almost alseep but who opened his eyes now, 
attracted by the faint sound. He watched the dancing of the 
paper an instant, wondering if he should rouse himself to go for 
it, when suddenly it was swept over to him, and, putting out his 
hand quickly, he caught it. 

There was nothing on the uppermost side of the paper ; he 
turned it, and here there were a few lines written with a name, 
“ Sarah,” signed below. 

Before he had time to reason about it, Major Molesworth 
had read the words, and directly afterwards he was left with a 
sense of regret. It appeared to be a passage from a love-letter, 
and, though he quickly dropped the paper, the words would not 
so easily leave his mind. They repeated themselves over to him, 
appealing to him strongly, and he lay there imagining to himself 
a picture of the woman who might have set them there in that 
quaint little hand. 

“Even in your absence, I don’t feel sad. Everything in 
the world has turned beautiful, and if you and I choose to 
ignore it, distance itself need not exist.” 
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Major Molesworth found himself acknowledging for the first 
time in his life that words of the kind, if written to himself, 
would carry a special charm. He indulged his fancies for a 
moment, then suddenly shook himself crossly and rose to go, 
grumbling gently, “ I say, I say! The romantic air of Italy 
already playing on my feelings ! ” 

The paper, freed, fluttered away and when the man turned, 
all romance shaken from his mind, it was already at the other 
end of the grove with its face flattened ‘against one of the stakes. 
He did not notice it, but as he made his way towards the further 
extremity of the bower, the tall figure of a girl, in a frock that 
must have been dipped in the sky, showed itself in the opening. 
She bent her head this way and that, looking for something ; 
then, seeing the paper, she stooped for it, and turned with it 
out of the grove before Major Molesworth had had time to walk 
the length of it. | 

She had not lifted her face, and he had only seen the lines 
of her head and neck with heavy brown hair swept up under a 
sun-burned hat; but the beauty of her form and movements 
was very striking. He followed her down the sloping path 
that had cost so much labour to climb, and from a little distance 
he was relieved to see her turn into ‘the shade of the pergola 
walk that leads to the Capuchin’ Hotel. Anybody who knows 
Amalfi knows that no one ever stays at any but the Capuchin 
Hotel, but this man was a stranger, and fearful lest the lady 
should disappear from his knowledge. Carpetings of flowers 
bordered the walk between the stout white pillars of the pergola, 
freesias, violets, and anemones thronging each other for space. 
Major Molesworth sank on to a'seat, and watched the lady vanish 
past the last vine-clasped column‘; a moment later his attention 
was caught by the conversation of two ladies—a mother and 
daughter—seated together on a neighbouring bench. The younger 
lady had been occupied in discovering the identity of the people 
who were present, the evening before, at the table d’hote, and 
she now imparted her knowledge to her mother and, uncon- 
sciously, to Major Molesworth. He recalled, as she described 
them, the American bride and bridegroom, the Italian ambas- 
sador taking his holiday, the boy travelling with his tutor, 
the German family with the plaits of hair, and many others. 
He listened, uncertain if the lady of the lemon-grove had 
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been present last evening, and at the end of the narrative he 
heard :— 

“ Then, there are two ladies, an aunt and a niece, but they 
didn’t come down last night; the aunt had a sunstroke or 
something.” 

Rising almost at once from his seat, Major Molesworth 
made his way to the guest book on a desk in the hall, and by a 
process of elimination he found the names he wanted. 

“ Miss Dawes.” .. 

“ Miss Sarah Daintree.” 

At luncheon time his eyes wandered up and down the table ; 
but again she was not present, and the whole afternoon was to 
pass before she appeared. Major Molesworth made the ac- 
quaintance of Maxsie, the American, and his beautiful bride, 
who completely succeeded in distracting and amusing him 
during the afternoon drive. 

In the evening, however, coming late to the table d’hote 
room, he remembered to pause in the doorway, and run his 
eyes up the long table in search of Miss Daintree. She was 
seated, this time, at the far end of the room, and one look 
at her completely satisfied Major Molesworth that she was 
the girl he had seen in the morning. The heavy hair on the 
white forehead was the first thing he noticed, and he thought 
she looked grave for so young a girl. Suddenly she turned to 
her neighbour, and gave him such a smile that Major Molesworth 
felt instantly relieved and crossed over to his place with a re- 
sponsive smile of satisfaction on his face. She had beauty, she 
had grace, she had humour. What other charm could she 
want ? 

But now he could see her no longer, and he felt that some 
effort at conversation with his neighbours must be made. A 
loosely grown boy opposite was watching him with furtive 
eyes. The whole air of him seemed somehow familiar to Major 
Molesworth, though he could remember nothing definite about 
him. He delayed an instant, then leaned across the table, 
inspiration coming to him at the right moment, and said, “ I 
saw you playing for Harrow, last year at Lord’s.” 

The boy beamed. “Did you? I hit a boundary the first 
day.” 

“ I know you did,” said Major Molesworth, who now realized 
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that this was young Lord Barres ; and he added, for he thought 
the boy was bragging, “‘ so did Jackson.” 

“ Oh, he hit several,’ admitted Barres, grinning at the 
recollection, “ but I never did before. I was playing above 
form.” 

Major Molesworth soon felt that he liked the boy, and, while 
the dinner hour lasted, they talked together. Later on, Lord 
Barres confessed that he had thought of opening the conver- 
sation. “ Only, I didn’t know what sort of a chap you might 
be. You might have begun on the beauty of the place. I’m 
fairly fed up with the scenery.” 

Walter laughed at the frankness of the speech, and, as the 
rest of the party was going into the cool air for coffee, the two 
rose and walked the length of the terrace, together. The sky 
was pricked with a million stars, and across the water the moon 
sent a path of light riding to the land. The two men reached a 
group of which Miss Daintree was a member, and Lord Barres, 
who seemed to know all these people well, was gradually ab- 
sorbed into the conversation. Major Molesworth remained on 
the outskirts of the party, listening to their talk, and watching 
Miss Daintree, who was seated on the balustrading some yards 
away. In a short time the conversation turned to politics, 
and then, to the general astonishment, Lord Barres took his part 
in it eagerly, poking holes in every one’s arguments, overthrow- 
ing them with a shake of his head, and disposing of matters in 
a few minutes which have cccupijed ministers for years. Miss 
Daintree sat listening with the amused smile of old friendship 
on her lips, and Major Molesworth was interested to see that it 
was when Lord Barres looked up and caught her smile, that 
he stopped and allowed himself to be led away to the music-room. 

The rest of the group at once began to discuss him, the older 
men being very indignant at having the words taken out of their 
mouths by so young a boy. 

“ I call him a cub,” said one, angrily. 

“ Oh, I don’t think he’s a cub,” said Miss Daintree, softly. 
“ He’s only very young and rather intelligent.” 

“ What age do you suppose he is, any way ? ” 

“ Wel,” answered Miss Sarah, “we were born the same day, 
so I know his age exactly.” 

“ And, my dear,”’ joined in Mrs. Maxsie, “ as a young lady 
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is only the age she looks, I guess that boy must be feeling pretty 
youthful.” 

“ Besides,” struck in her husband, awkwardly misplacing 
his accents, ‘“‘ hasn’t he a right to his opinions ? Isn’t he one of 
your hereditary legislators ? ” 

The instructive man of the party proceeded to explain, and 
the rest of the group hurriedly broke up the talk. The Italian 
ambassador had had the ambitions of his youth revived by the 
political conversation, and he now recounted them to Miss 
Daintree. She listened sympathetically at first, but he played 
too long upon her feelings, and in the end she snubbed him. 

“ You really mustn’t think you are unique in having had 
ambitions, Signor Rumini. Why, I, and every little girl in the 
nursery at some time resolved to make a mark upon the 
world.” 

Major Molesworth heard Mr. Maxsie saying to his neigh- 
bours :— 

‘ She looks like a woman who might do that yet. Eh?” 

The older man grunted in agreement and added, without 
removing the pipe from his mouth, “ Only the women who do 
don’t look like that.” 

Walter heard them with a certain indignation, and a strong 
desire sprang up in him to match his admiration for Miss 
Daintree with theirs. With a sudden inclination to rush for- 
ward to conclusions, he would have given a great deal at this 
moment to know if the feeling that had come to him should 
prove to be of an enduring kind. 

Miss Daintree’s acquaintance was not made that day, and 
eventually it came about in a very unconventional manner. 
Major Molesworth was standing at the end of the shaded walk, 
looking at the water in the afternoon light, when suddenly there 
came a voice behind him putting a question in Italian. It broke 
in on his thoughts, and he was so slow in heeding it that it 
was repeated before he turned. He found Miss Daintree in 
search of her friend the Ambassador, or at least under the 
impression that she was addressing him, for she looked em- 
barrassed as Walter faced her. 

“Qh! I’m so sorry,” she said. 

“ Please don’t be sorry. You made a mistake. I only wish 
I could answer your question, but I don’t know any Italian.” 
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Miss Daintree smiled. ‘‘ You could answer it all the same. 
I said, ‘How long have you been here ?’” 

“On this spot ?” said Major Molesworth. “ Ten minutes. 
In Amalfi two days. And you?” 

“ About the same time,” she answered ; “ but it isn’t long 
enough for so beautiful a place. Did you know it before ? ” 

Major Molesworth walked by her side, as she began to move 
up the terrace. 

“ No,” he said. “I have never travelled in Europe before. 
My trade is soldiering ; it has taken me as far afield as India 
and Africa, but I’ve never Been in Italy till now.” 

“You are on leave, then ?”’ 

“ Yes, I’ve been on leave for the last few weeks, but I am 
well now and expect to go back to duty soon.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Miss Daintree, ‘‘ I am a pleasure seeker, merely. 
No duty afterwards, even.” 

Walter’s answers never sounded smart or rapped out, he 
spoke so very slowly. 

“ You are a pleasure-giver, too; that may be looked on as 
a duty.” 

They were halting at the door of the hotel, and Miss Daintree 
stopped before she turned in at the doorway. 

“TI call that a very neat speech,” she said, but the mocking 
little smile that went with her answer left Major Molesworth 
with an impression of having received a snub. 

Later in the day, however, she came again. Her aunt was 
with her now, and she and Major Molesworth were soon made 
known to one another. Miss Dawes was a quaint little lady, 
whose slight figure and smooth pretty face gave an appearance 
of great youth, which a certain preciseness of manner seemed in 
some way to contradict. She answered Major Molesworth’s. 
enquiries about her health in such detail that he began to feel 
compunction at having put them merely as a matter of form, 
and in a spirit of atonement he gave his full attention while she 
talked of her headaches, her eye troubles, and her rheumatic 
tendencies. Even now, though better, she was afraid to venture 
too long in the sunshine and very soon went in agəin, leaving 
Miss Sarah with Major Molesworth. He placed their chairs 
under the white awning, and they remained for a time together 
talking on topics of varied interest put forth one by one to 
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gauge their mutual tastes and interests. Miss Daintree soon 
began to feel a liking for the slow, clever little man, but she 
preserved her usual gravity of manner towards a stranger, 
and Major Molesworth, from the very violence of his admiration 
for her, was anxious not too early to show inclinations to 
intimacy. 

Together, they followed the passage of a tawny sail across 
the blue. 

“ There’s a bit more breeze there,” said Walter, ‘‘than there 
is under this awning.” 

“ Yes, it’s very still here. But isn’t the water beautiful ? 
I never thought it could be so blue; the sea I know is always 
grey cr green.” 

“ But that’s beautiful, too, don’t you think?” said the 
man. ‘ And, when it goes out, it Jeaves golden mops on the 
stones.” 

Miss Daintree nodded. 

“I wonder if I like this better because it is less familiar. 
It certainly is what Mrs. Maxsie would call a ‘lovely prospect.’ ” 

At the mention of the lady’s name they both laughed, and 
Walter said, ‘‘ Tell me something about her.” But to Miss 
Daintree, too, all the guests at the hotel, except Lord Barres, 
were strangers, and she knew very little more about them than 
did Major Molesworth himself. When the tea hour came, 
however, some of them were seen approaching at the end of 
the terrace, and Miss Daintree called to them, and said to her 
neighbour, 

“ Now Mrs. Maxsie will tell us all we want to know about 
herself ; we shall only have to listen.” 

All the evening they remained on the terrace, a cheerful 
group in lounge chairs. As the half hours passed, there was 
an unconscious growth of intimacy among them; and before 
they rose to part, many little strands of sympathy had been 
woven between them. Mrs. Maxsie kept up a ceaseless flow of 
anecdote and badinage, while her fingers worked busily in a 
basket of freesias, whose delicate scent stole through the air 
of the terrace. At last when darkness dropped over the 
land and the star-world began to shine in the sky, they rose 
to go. 

Miss Daintree hung over the balustrading, looking down at 
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the sea that lay like a black pool till the moon should get up to 
lighten it. 

“ I must go in and see if Aunt Sally will come down to-night,” 
she said. 

“ Your aunt, Miss Daintree ? ” said Mrs. Maxsie, cheerily, 
“ Your aunt is just cunning. But she’s too painfully thin. I said 
to Mr. Maxsie the first day I saw her, ‘ Look at that woman. 
Isn’t she thin ? It can’t be real, it must be put on.’”’ 

Miss Daintree frowned a little, then smiled indulgently as 
one does at a child, and the little American lady went light- 
heartedly indoors. Major Molesworth looked at Miss Daintree 
to see if she were annoyed ; she smiled at him and answered his 
question before he put it :— 

“ One can’t be really annoyed with her, she has such a charm. 
She belongs to the half of the world who may say what the other 
half can’t.” 

‘Charm has to do instead of tact, sometimes,” said the 
man. 

“ Yes. Besides,” added Miss Daintree with a break of 
laughter, “it was rather funny, after all. Wasn’t it? ” 

They went into the house together, and were met by the 
excitable little porter, who at last had news of the lost luggage. 
At first, Major Molesworth stared at him blankly; and even 
when he understood that there was a fair prospect of recovering 
his property soon, he only said, “ Well now I’m here, here I 
stay, and be hanged to you.” 

Unfortunately, he spoke in English, but even if he had put 
it in Italian, the porter would hardly have known, that the 
words really meant, “ I’ve found something here more inter- 
esting than all the world ; so here I stay, luggage or no luggage.” 

Miss Daintree meanwhile was undergoing a cross-examination 
by Lord Barres. 

“What did I tell you, Sarah? Is he a ripping chap, or 
isn’t he ?” 

“Yes; I think he is,’ she said, meditatively. ‘‘ He’s very 
deliberate. I think I’m a little bit afraid of him.” 

“ Afraid of him!” exclaimed the boy. ‘‘ You surprise me. 
I should have said there was quite an entente cordsale between 
you.” 

Miss Daintree did not answer, but she listened with interest 
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to the information that Barres had gathered up about their 
new friend, from the Army List and other sources. He was, it 
seemed, one of the youngest m2iors in the army, despite his 
grey hairs; he had seen much foreign service, and a certain amount 
of fighting. “ He told me himself,” said the boy, “that he 
was with Kitchener m the Soudan.” 

Barres was a young man enthusiastic m his friendships, and 
Sarah could see that he had already exalted Major Molesworth 
far above Kitchener. She was not yet prepared to go so far 
as this in spite of the entente cordsale, of which he had spoken, 
between herself and Major Molesworth. 

In the week that followed, there certainly came to be a very 
friendly state of feeling between the two, and the life at Amalfi 
with its long days of walking and driving, and hours of talk on 
the shaded terrace, gave great opportunity for the development 
of their intimacy. The only pity was that in the early days 
of their stay, no recollection came to Major Molesworth of the 
letter he had seen in the lemon-grove ; or at least he established 
no connection between the writing and Miss Daintree till his 
feeling for her had struck a very deep vein. Then, a phrase 
that he heard her use, one day in conversation, struck on his 
ear like a tune forgotten, and, as he traced its source, the 
whole scene of that first morning came back to him. 

“ There’s a lot of ugliness in England and London,” Miss 
Daintree was saying to some one. “ But since I’ve been here, 
I feel as if the whole world must have turned beautiful.” 

Major Molesworth was walking towards them, and, as he heard 
the words, he sustained a sudden shock. Passing the group 
who were talking together, he made his way without a word 
to a seat far down the walk, for he felt suddenly a need to be 
alone, and to weigh the conflicting feelings in his mind. At first 
his thoughts moved so rapidly that he could make nothing of 
their workings, and he sat looking straight before him over the 
water, while the flapping of the white awning overhead marked 
the passage of the moments. 

Of one thing he was certain, now that the first stages of his 
acquaintance with Miss Daintree were over; that his mind and 
heart were filled and moved as they had never been before. 
He was in love—he admitted it slowly—with this girl whom a 
‘week ago he had never seen, whose voice he had not even heard, 
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and of whose family, antecedents, and even of whose tempera- 
ment, he knew now only what she had been kind enough to tell 
him. He tried to struggle against the truth, that he, Walter 
Molesworth—whose heart had been adamant—had fallen in 
love at first sight ; but he knew that in the end it came to this. 
Miss Daintree—or his conception of her—had already a supreme 
influence over him, and, absent or present, herself or the memory 
of her, must always, he felt, keep a hold upon his being. When 
he recalled her sweet face and charm of speech, he felt less anxious 
to rebel, and, as the daylight died, he sat on in solitude smiling 
now and again to himself—for already he had a store of 
recollections. 

But now it had to be determined what course of action he 
must pursue. To behave as if he had never recollected the 
existence of the letter would mean that in due course he would 
make love to Miss Daintree, and this he realized would, under 
the circumstances which he knew, be repugnant to her. To 
leave her would have been the courageous thing to do, but this 
man was cast in no uncommon mould, and he turned from the 
thought at once. To be in her company and to talk with her 
meant a great deal of happiness to him, and (to put it no higher) 
it need not give unhappiness to Miss Daintree. He would never 
speak to her of his love, and still he might find a hundred ways 
to be of service to her. The thing sounded well as he put it, 
but it did not in fact work so smoothly. In a day or two Major 
Molesworth found himself making very deliberate little speeches 
bordering on the subject he had sworn to avoid, and Miss Daintree 
accepted them all and gave no sign of resenting them. Major 
Molesworth could not fail to notice this, and, as often as it 
happened, he would argue with himself that it would surely 
be fair play enough, to bowl the other man and take an innings 
himself. Then would follow a revulsion of feeling and a fit of 
depression which Miss Daintree would observe, but at the cause 
of which she could not guess since she did not even know on what 
foundation Major Molesworth rested all his arguments. 

On the whole the friendship was taken up much where it 
had been left, and in the second week it grew into a very real 
affection on both sides. The shortness of the time that they 
should be together and the uncertainty of when they might 
meet again, forced the thing on by leaps and bounds, where, 
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under other circumstances, it might have moved slowly. The 
other guests of the hotel thought they grasped the situation 
perfectly, but they were not always very tactful in their treat- 
ment of it, and Major Molesworth often found their enforced 
company very irksome. 

One day he said boldly to Miss Dawes : “‘ I suppose you could 
not walk so far as that point ? ” stretching an arm over the road 
to the east. ‘I am going to ask you to let me take your niece 
there. It has the most beautiful view ’’—with a fine disregard 
for facts—“ of Capri, in this part of the world.” 

Miss Dawes, dear little soul, wished very much she could 
have gone with them, but felt the walk impossible. She had a 
very kindly feeling for Major Molesworth, and acquiesced with 
smiles to his plan, so that a little while later he and Miss Daintree 
might have been seen on their walk along the coast road, halting 
for a moment under the great umbrella which Walter carried. 
He was searching in his pockets for pennies to rid them of the 
crowd of sunny-headed beggar children, who danced before them 
shrieking for centesime. Their arms and aprons were filled with 
flowers which scattered as they ran. 

“ This is a royal progress,” said Miss Daintree, laughing at 
the scene. ‘ Roses, roses all the way, and myrtle mixed in 
our path‘like mad.” 

“I think we had better pay for it, all the same,” said Walter 
solemnly, as he watched her lifting some of the long almond 
branches that the children waved over their heads. Far before 
them lay a point that stretched further than any other into the 
sea, and the object they had set themselves at starting was to 
round that point and let Miss Daintree gaze for the first time 
on Capri as she lies lapped in the fair blue water. 

Walter, urging the treachery of a southern sun, forbade a 
rapid pace, and Miss Daintree was content to linger in the 
enjoyment of her surroundings. She realized now that Major 
Molesworth’s companionship gave her great pleasure, and she 
enjoyed hearing him talk as he would do to her, when they were 
alone freely and openly. He told her much of his personal 
experiences, of people he had met and things he had learned ; 
of his life at distant military stations, and the small parts he 
had played in campaigns from time to time. Sarah listened, 
keenly interested, and seemed in her turn willing to speak 
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intimately with him. He half expected that she would say some 
word of her intended marriage, but she made no mention of it, 
and, reflecting that she wore no ring upon her finger, he con- 
cluded that there was some obstacle, of which she would not 
speak. A faint hope sprang up within him, and a pleasurable 
feeling, but he recognized at once that these must be quenched 
and ignored. 

Miss Daintree’s voice struck in upon his thoughts. ‘ Our 
acquaintance seems to admit of long pauses.” 

“I was thinking,” he said apologetically, “ you will not 
get so close a view of Capri as I hoped. It has taken longer 
to come than I imagined.” 

He pointed before them at the road, which wound like a 
white ribbon with the undulations of the coast. The cam- 
panella was still a little way before them, and only a distant 
view of the island would be seen from this point. The evening 
was deepening, and they would hardly have time to go farther. 

‘“ Never mind,” said Miss Daintree, “‘ I am not disappointed. 
What I have seen already is very lovely.” 

“If we hurry on,’ Major Molesworth told her, “ we shall 
have time to see the sun dip over the rocks. Don’t you love a 
sunset at sea ? ” 

“I like it anywhere,” she answered, “ best of all from the 
top of Quinton Hill.” 

The man stopped in pleasure and surprise. 

“ Do you know that part of the world well ? I have friends 
who live on the south slope of the hill. Some day we must 
climb it together and look at the sunset.” 

“ Only I should come up the other face of the hill, from 
Chimes.” 

“ Near Lord Barres’ place ? ” 

“ Yes, we are tenants of his; that is how I know him so 
well.” 

Walter repeated again how glad he was, and how much he 
hoped they would meet one day as he said. Miss Daintree 
only smiled in acknowledgment of his wish, but her secret 
soul re-echoed the hope, and the words brought to her a sense 
of the approaching separation, to which she now realized she 
would be very unwilling to submit. She said nothing as she 
took a glass from Walter’s hand, and held it to her eyes, looking 
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towards Capri, but she felt very sad as she gazed at the little 
island, a faint grey vision in the distance. 

When she returned the glass to Walter, she said with a nervous 
little laugh, “ It is lovely, but I think she looks lonely ; as lonely 
as human nature.” 

Major Molesworth screwed up his eyes, and looked at her 
narrowly. 

“ Do you really feel that ? ” he asked. Miss Daintree already 
felt sorry she had used the words, and tried to draw back, saying 
hurriedly, 

“Oh, every one must feel it; but, if I were really lonely, 
I shouldn’t get an opportunity of saying so. Should I ?” 

“Its quite true all the same,” said Major Molesworth. 
“ Human nature és lonely, and speech,” he continued emphati- 
cally, ‘“‘ speech is a rotten medium.” 

Miss Daintree laughed now. ‘“‘ Well, there I agree with you. 
It is impossible to convey anything in speech ; of hatred or love, 
particularly.” 

“ Oh! well, as to love,” began Walter. Then he stopped 
and started again. “ Are we not taught that that should be 
independent of speech, and that nothing one says either makes 
it or kills it ? ” 

Sarah was puzzled to know whether he spoke altogether in 
earnest. 

‘“ Should it come like fire from Heaven ? ” she asked. 

“ At a God-given moment ? Yes, and it should stay for 
ever.” 

Miss Daintree was baffled by the fervour of his speech, but 
she answered him readily enough, with a whimsical smile :— 

“ I should say you come of an ardent and a constant house.” 

Major Molesworth in his turn began to wish he had said 
less, and he made an effort to mend matters as they turned to 
go. 

“ I know very little about it, really,” he said. ‘ When one 
has no position and hardly any money, one has very little time 
to spare from the search for them.” 

“ But I thought you said love could not be restrained by 
circumstances ? ” questioned Sarah. 

“I did,” said Walter abruptly, “ but I should treat it as an 
unlawful possession and hide it.”’ 
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Sarah looked out to sea with a smile in her eyes, and in 
spite of Major Molesworth’s lapse into a fit of depression, her 
spirits rose. During the remainder of the walk it was she who 
led the conversation, keeping it as much as possible out of per- 
sonal channels, and giving Walter many opportunites to admire 
her tactful humour and her power of feeling. 

Only as they neared home did Sarah allow herself to say 
something of the coming parting and one warm word of regret. 

“ May I take that to mean, if I asked for your friendship, 
you would give it ? ” said Major Molesworth. 

“ I think I do mean that,” said Sarah, “ and I wish it did not 
sound such an empty form of words.” 

“ I shall look forward to meeting one day at Quinton,” he 
said ; “ but looking forward is dreary work.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” she answered quickly. “ My 
picture of the future is always a broad, fair field.” 

“ And the past?” Major Molesworth took it up smiling. 
“ Does;the past narrow down to a hard little path ?” 

Sarah nodded. “ We’ve a wonderful knowledge of the 
world, we two.” 

So, with a mutual desire to avoid any show of feeling, they 
ridiculed together the metaphor they had used, and parted 
laughing. But, as Walter turned away from the door, a hard 
look came down on his face, and he strode along the terrace, 
muttering to himself, “If she’s going to marry that fellow, 
why the devil, why the devil doesn’t she do it ?” Once again 
the thought seized him, that he must go away or attempt the 
dishonourable work of overthrowing the affection he had seen 
expressed in that letter. Yet this, if the letter spoke truly, 
would be impossible, and so Major Molesworth’s thoughts 
took another turn. If Miss Daintree stood firm in her affection 
for this unknown man, what harm could it do her, that another 
who knew the circumstances as he knew them, should still be 
with her for so short a time as now remained, in the enjoyment 
of her society ? 

So things went on as they were for a day or two, and every 
day they were longer together, and talk as they might on any 
subject, by devious paths it always led to the one that Walter 
had resolved to leave alone. Miss Daintree, as well as Major 
Molesworth, had moments of depression ; she was nearing the 
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end of her foreign holiday, and was going back to an uneventful 
life, which till now had seemed to fill her wants. She had begun 
to realize, and the discovery had made her happy, that she 
had inspired a great affection in Major Molesworth. From his 
natural reticence of character and apparent slowness to act, 
she anticipated no further step in their friendship during the 
stay at Amalfi; and though she felt happily confident of the 
ultimate issue of things, she looked forward to a period of 
waiting which would seem to her a shocking waste of days, 
but which she imagined Major Molesworth would count as 
“ gaining time.” Her imagination coursed ahead of her, day 
and night, but never once did it strike the truth of the coming 
facts. 

The day of departure came at the end unexpectedly. Miss 
Dawes was anxious not to miss friends, who were at Sorrento, 
and Sarah, on reading a letter urging them to come, consented 
to drive that evening from Amalfi, along the coast. She felt 
sick at heart at the thought of the parting, but she tned to 
send her thoughts running forward to that meeting at Quinton 
when everything would be brought to a happy conclusion. 
The view that Major Molesworth was taking was a very different 
one ; for him there was to be no future meeting. 

He learned the news of the ladies’ intended start, but he 
had not seen Miss Daintree since the resolution had been taken. 
He waited now, on the terrace, hoping she would come, and 
at last when the carriage was seen winding up the hill, she 
stepped out of her room, her hat already on, a long lace scarf 
wound about her neck. She saw Major Molesworth striding 
up and down, but she waited till he came near her, to say with 
apparent gaiety, “Oh, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
alone and palely loitering ? ” 

He stopped before her, looking at her, and his smile was 
a little forced as he answered :— 

“ Miss Daintree, if you are not very careful, I shall tell you.” 

Something took hold of Sarah with a shock. She reviewed 
the whole situation with one sweep of the mind, and now it 
seemed to her suddenly that she would have liked better to be 
allowed to go home with the silence unbroken. The interval 
of waiting would have been a test to the permanence of Major 
Molesworth’s feelings, and to her own. Still, if he thought 
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differently—she assumed something of Walter’s own de- 
liberation as she walked over to the balustrading. 

“Come here,” she said, “and do tell me.” 

There was a pause during which her own nervousness and 
Major Molesworth’s increased. 

“Tell on,” she said again, briefly. 

“If you were not going away,” he began, “ I shouldn’t 
do it. No, not even if you asked me,” and he smiled with 
more assurance into her eyes. “I don’t know any words to 
fit it. It just gives me pleasure to say over and over that I 
love.” 

He did not raise his eyes now, but spoke painfully, standing 
before her with his arms tightly folded. Sarah smiled past 
him to the dusty road, where the fly was climbing to the hotel. 
She thought of kissing her hands to it, and calling out, ‘‘ Be 
off, be off! Nobody is going away to-day.” Then she heard 
Major Molesworth speak again :— 

“You’re quite right not to say anything to me. Miss 
Daintree—I already know everything you can tell me. Perhaps 
that will be a sort of relief to you. You see, I did the thing 
with my eyes open. I saw in a letter that you were engaged 
even before I met you.” 

“In a letter. What letter?” Sarah could hardly speak 
and she heard him in a dazed way, but the words struck pain- 
fully into her consciousness. It seemed to her, that she had 
given countless evidences of her feeling for Major Molesworth, 
yet now he was declaring that he knew her to be engaged. 
The thought made her very angry, that under those circum- 
stances he should have made love to her and have believed 
her capable of meeting it as she did. 

The words that Walter used were unfortunate ones, nor 
did he choose better as he went on. 

‘“‘There’s nothing to be said, I know, not a word. God 
knows I couldn’t help it. I did it—how can I say it—just for 
the sweetness of the thing and because the time was so short. 
I hadn’t the smallest hope of anything to follow.” 

Sarah’s mind was in a whirl, and she groped for the meaning 
of the words. Surely they meant that Major Molesworth 
made love to her with the knowledge of her engagement as 
a safeguard, allowing him to take any liberties he pleased. 
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Emotion at first had kept her silent, and now she felt that, 
if she spoke, a torrent of angry words would force itself out. 
In this new development of things she wished to keep a restraint 
upon herself as she would do with a stranger ; indeed, in the 
new light in which she saw Major Molesworth, he appeared to 
her a stranger; and pride warned her at once not to correct 
the mistake he made. 

“ You’d forgive me,” he kept repeating, “ if only you could 
understand.”’ 

“Oh, I understand well enough,” she answered in a tone 
of weary impatience, “or I think I do. There ts a lot to be 
caid—only,”’ and she ended with an assumption of coldness, 
“I haven’t the time; and, besides, I hate a tragedy.” 

That was the last word he had with her, for Miss Dawes 
was already waiting with the luggage piled up at the door, 
and in a few moments they were started on their way to 
Sorrento. Sarah looked before her with a white face, and 
Major Molesworth’s last words remained unanswered. “Ji 
only you wouldn’t be angry.” 

Left behind and alone upon the terrace, Walter felt himself 
more cursed by fortune than any man on earth, and all the 
evening, the efforts of Lord Barres—who thought he under- 
stood the situation perfectly—to cheer his friend, proved 
useless. The position of affairs at that time was indeed not 
easy to grasp, and Barres understood it at least as well as did 
Walter or Miss Daintree, both of whom were suffering, as they 
believed, from wasted love and a wounded heart. Let the 
blame be laid where it best belongs, with Sarah for allowing 
Major Molesworth to keep his belief in her engagement, or 
with Walter for not rebuking her conduct and asking an ex- 
planation ; they had so arranged matters between them that 
they were parted now, indefinitely, with nothing but their 
two memories to recall to them the things that had come and 
gone and the words they had spoken during those short spring 
weeks. 

Miss Dawes and Sarah got back to England when the haw- 
thorn trees were piled with white, and the grass was still too 
green for the haymaker’s scythe. The little aunt was at a 
loss to know what had come to Sarah, who went about now, 
with none of the keen enjoyment she had been wont to bring 
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to things, and whose spirits, and even whose health appeared 
to be failing. She resolved to bring the Italian tour to a 
conclusion, and to try the effect of a season in London. It 
must be said that after the very early days the experiment 
began to prove successful, for Sarah’s pride made her anxious 
to rid herself of regrets for a man whom she now believed 
to be worthless. In the atmosphere of Italy, and even in 
Quinton’s homely solitude, she found it difficult to escape 
depression ; so she went quite willingly to London where there 
were a thousand things to occupy and interest her. The very 
strength of character that made her firm and constant did 
the work of banishing regrets, and before many weeks were over, 
the events of the April days at Amalfi began to sink below 
the surface of her thoughts. She made many friends, some of 
whom were friends of Major Molesworth too, so that she had 
to learn to speak of him, and to hear and echo his praises. 
In the month of October she learned the news of his departure 
for South Africa, on the outbreak of the war, and with some- 
thing of a shock to herself she recognized the fact, that she had 
passed days, sometimes weeks without giving more than a 
passing thought to Walter Molesworth. It was perhaps well 
that she had reached this pitch of callousness, for in the months 
that followed, before they were to meet again, more devoted 
hearts were torn by a thousand anxieties. 

Walter and his regiment were among the first draft of troops 
to be sent to Table Bay. Much arduous work was to be done, 
with the double anxiety to the leaders that it might prove 
overwhelming before reinforcements should arrive. Such a 
catastrophe did not occur, but the campaign was to prove a 
giant labour, involving the cost of more lives and money than 
the most clear-sighted among the prophets had been able to 
foresee. All through the winter and spring the strain went on, 
and in the course of those months the regiment, whose numbers 
slowly decreased through death and sickness, marched now 
east, now north, now down again, in a winding and endless 
pursuit of the enemy. 

Walter, like the rest, had his turn of sickness, and once 
was sent down to hospital with a bullet in his leg. He got his 
wounds patched up as quickly as possible, and in a few weeks 
he rejoined his regiment. Then the summer months passed 
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as the spring days had done. The formal annexation of{the 
Republics was accomplished, but still the war smouldered on, 
breaking out again and again in the least suspected places, 
and still De Wet and the fluctuating numbers who held arms 
under him went uncaught. 

Among the volunteer corps raised in England from young 
men who were willing to throw in their lot with that of the 
army in South Africa, young Barres was one of the first to 
embark. His path and Major Molesworth’s may have crossed 
and recrossed a dozen times, but it was not till late in August 
that they chanced to meet. 

After a hard march, on one of those errands whose purport 
is, at the time, so little apparent, Major Molesworth and a 
detachment of his regiment, marched one day over the lip 
of the cup that holds Phillipolis in its hollow. Outside the 
little town was a camp, where some volunteers and a few regulars 
were already established, and it was here, with mutual surprise 
and pleasure, that Walter and Barres were to meet. When 
the day of heat and dust was over, and night came down like 
a pall, they lay on the ground together, smoking and holding 
an intermittent conversation, the degree of intimacy between 
them strengthened by their distance from home. 

Walter felt a certain jealousy on hearing that Lord Barres 
had just obtained leave and would be returning home almost 
at once, and the younger man tried to restrain his jubilance. 

“I will go and see your people, if I may, Molesworth,” 
he said. “They'll be glad to hear all you’ve been doing. 
Unless you've’ bucked already ? ” 

“ You bet,” said Walter goodnaturedly. “I’ve told all there 
is, and more.” 

“I shall go to Quinton first, of course. Any message for 
Miss Dawes or Sarah ? ” 

“I think not, thanks.” Walter overdid the coolness of 
his tone, and Barres, noticing the stiffening of the voice, com- 
mented to himself, ‘‘ That’s rum.” 

Major Molesworth, to turn the conversation, asked about 
the reception being prepared at Quinton for Lord Barres and 
about the festivities which should have taken place the day 
he came of age—under an African sky. 

Then Barres gave a hint rather shyly about a wish of his 
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mother’s, which he was expected to comply with in the near 
future. 

Walter, hearing it, got quite angry. ‘‘ You leave that alone, 
Barres. You’re much too young for matrimony or anything 
of the kind. It’ll be bad enough when it comes to you. You 
needn’t go half-way to meet it.” 

Then he began to tell an experience of his own ; of an attach- 
ment that had sprung up without his wishing or seeking it, 
and indeed, where it could meet with no reward. Walter 
thought he spoke in riddles, and though Lord Barres kept up 
the illusion, he followed the meaning of Walter’s words very 
well ; he had been an onlooker at Amalfi, and as such had seen 
most of the game. 

He found himself at a loss to understand who had told 
Walter the fable of Sarah’s engagement, and he resolved to 
dispel that idea at least from his mind. Just as they parted, 
he referred again tentatively to Miss Daintree. 

‘““She’s not married yet, then ?”’ asked Walter. 

“ Bless you, no. There’s never a word of that. Waste 
of a good thing, I call it.” 

That was his last word to Walter, except as he went off 
when he called to him: 

‘“ Cheer up, old chap. You’ll not be long after me. I bet 
you'll turn sick soon. You look it this minute.” 

In the days that followed, Walter went back very often 
in thought to the time at Amalfi, recalling all that he could 
of the scenes that had passed, and struggling to remember 
the words they had spoken during those last hurried moments 
on the terrace. When he had told Miss Daintree that he be- 
lieved her to be engaged, she did not deny the truth of it, yet 
now it seemed probable that it never had been true. If that 
were so, he must find some other reason for her action, but it 
was hard to get at what was in her mind, for she had been so 
restrained in her anger. As clearly as was possible, from 
memory, he pieced out the scene and the unfortunate wording 
of his speech struck him as if had not done before, as he re- 
called with painful clearness that she had repeated, “I 
understand. You had no thought of anything to follow.” 

He had made it seem to her that just for the pleasure of 
the moment he had made love to her, with his belief in her 
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engagement in some way protecting him. From the bottom 
of his heart he cursed the words he had so thoughtlessly used, 
and through his consciousness rose a faint hope that, if he 
had chosen them well, they might have inspired in Miss 
Daintree a deeper feeling and some return of his devotion. 
It could only have been pride that kept her from telling him 
of his mistake, and though he could recall nothing that had 
seemed at the time to be evidence of a great interest in him, 
many little things came back to him that seemed now strong 
enough at least for building hopes. 

Lord Barres was right : Walter fell sick. He was sent down 
to Bloemfontein, and remained there this time several weeks, 
so that Lord Barres had already arrived in England, and it 
was nearing the end of September when Major Molesworth, 
convalescent, but still unfit for foreign service, sailed from 
Cape Town. 

Quinton had turned itself inside out to do honour to the 
owner of the estates, and in the first flush of his reception as 
a hero, Lord Barres forgot to set about completing the task 
he had given himself to do. Without a very long delay, how- 
ever, he sought out Miss Dawes and Sarah, and learned all that 
he could from them about the time they had passed since he 
went abroad. Miss Dawes welcomed him back with effusion, 
and was willing to tell him anything he wished to hear, as well 
as much that did not interest him at all. She was, it seemed, 
extremely anxious about Sarah, who, during the summer months 
in London, had excited much admiration and attention, and 
who had greatly shocked her aunt by her manner of receiving 
it. 

“Not once or twice, but several times, I’ve been alarmed 
lest she should throw herself away on some worthless fellow. 
If any one at all eligible comes, she doesn’t look at him, and 
won’t even take it seriously.” 

Lord Barres offered his sympathy, and felt within himself 
that he had indeed arrived at a providential moment. It is 
quite likely that without him these events would have led 
to a happy issue, for Sarah was in no real danger of giving 
herself to a worthless fellow ; and half way between Cape Town 
and Southamption a hospital ship was ploughing its way home, 
Major Molesworth on board with new resolutions in his mind. 
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It is quite true that Miss Daintree had taken great pleasure 
in her life in London, and it is also true that she believed she 
nursed a hearty contempt for Major Molesworth, as she had 
seen him on the last day of their meeting ; but a picture of him 
still lived at the back of her mind, as she had supposed him to 
be. It remained with her as a sort of standard, and it may be 
said that any man till now, who had stood there on his trial, 
had fallen below it. 

So it was not a matter of enormous importance, though 
it did good in its way, that Lord Barres should speak as he 
did one day in the presence of Miss Daintree. It was at Quinton, 
at luncheon in the tapestried dining-room, when his mother 
and Miss Dawes were both present. 

“ You remember Major Molesworth at Amalfi a year ago, 
Miss Dawes ? I came across him in Africa, just before I left. 
He’s been doing awfully well out there.” 

“ Of course, you both know him,” said Lady Barres. 
“ This boy has an enormous admiration for him.” 

“ Huge,” said Barres briefly, and then plunged headlong 
into the topic, as he had done once before. “It is a pity he 
doesn’t marry ; waste of a good thing, I call it.” 

‘“ Perhaps he will, some day,” said the mother. 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure. He’s got some story about falling 
in love with a girl who was already engaged to be married.” 
Barres had thought it out carefully, and realized that there 
was no need to explain that it was a mistake; Sarah would 
recognize the story. He knew that she was listening intently, 
though she was studying the malmaison in the waist of her 
frock. 

“ He told the girl about it,” pursued Barres, “ which was 
silly ; because, if she didn’t like him, she’d be angry, and if 
she did, she could hardly say so.” 

“ Why ?” asked Miss Dawes to whom everything must be 
explained. 

“ Well, I don’t think he gave her the chance. As I under- 
stand it, he never really asked her,” answered Barres, who 
thought it would be best to justify Sarah in her own eyes. 
“ He says the girl hardly said a word.” 

Sarah suffered horribly during this conversation, and now 
she felt it incumbent on her to take some part in it. Almost 
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as soon as her mind had shaped the thought, she heard her 
voice say :— 

“ Perhaps the girl wasn’t really engaged at all.” 

Lord Barres was amazed at the coolness of her tone, and for 
a moment he wondered if he had been mistaken; but when 
he capped her suggestion and looked into her eyes, she with- 
drew them, appearing so unhappy, that he felt sorry he had 
placed her in this position. 

‘“ And perhaps the girl liked him all the time,” he said. 

“She ought to have liked him, any way,” asserted Miss 
Dawes who kept a most favourable impression of Major 
Molesworth. 

“ Indeed she ought,” agreed Barres; and with a desire to 
make some amends to Sarah, he continued, “ he goes on, 
caring for her in the most wonderful way. I don’t believe 
he even wants to care for anyone else.” 

When the afternoon was over, and Sarah and Miss Dawes 
were on their homeward way, Barres contemplated his piece 
of diplomatic work with satisfaction. Everything had been 
made right now, and it only remained for Walter to come home. 
This was very much what Sarah was saying to herself as she 
walked round the base of Quinton Hill. She had been made 
very happy by Lord Barres’ assurance that Walter had re- 
mained attached to her all these months. 

“If only,” she thought, “ he had said his mind plainly that 
day, what a world of misunderstanding we should have avoided !”’ 

It still remained a mystery to her how Major Molesworth 
could have heard the story of her supposed engagement. She 
remembered he had spoken of a letter, and she resolved, if the 
opportunity should ever occur, to question him about it. 

The October days began with soaking rains which hastened 
the turning of the leaves. A little earlier daily, the sun with- 
drew from the heavens ; and as often as might be Sarah took 
the walk from the valley to the top of Quinton Hill. She 
hoped within herself for a chance meeting with Major Moles- 
worth, the news of whose arrival had been duly chronicled ; 
but she had time enough to recall all her old feeling for him— 
which after all did not lie so far away—before the day, famous 
for ever in the annals of their history, when the two at last 
met. 
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Sarah had climbed the last lap of the road that winds round 
the side of the hill, carpeted now by the fall of the beech nuts. 
She was sitting on a bank at the opening of the lane, looking 
at the scene whose familiar beauty took her by the heart. A 
name rose to her thoughts as it always did when she was moved, 
so that it was not so great a coincidence as it at first appeared, 
that she should, on looking up, see Major Molesworth coming 
towards her. 

Consider how many months it was since they had met ; 
the manner of their parting and all the events of the interval ; 
and say whether she was more tempted by her wish to see 
him close at hand, or by an impulse to rise and fly. In reality 
she was left no choice; something at her heart was making 
such a stir that it was physically impossible for her to 
move. 

How they greeted, Sarah did not notice, but as though 
her presence required explanation or apology, she said, “I 
came to see the sun go down.” 

Major Molesworth went straight to the point. “ How 
Many suns went down upon your wrath, Miss Daintree ? ” 

Sarah’s heart filled at the first sound of his voice. The 
knowledge that she loved him was nothing new to her, but 
it was good to find it so confirmed. Still, she answered nothing 
as she looked at Walter. 

“ This is an opportunity I have been wanting for so long,” 
he went on. “ You don’t seem willing to talk, but do please 
be good enough to listen.” 

Sarah’s head went down, and perhaps for a moment she 
struggled with an inclination to weep. Getting no answer, 
the man felt his heart sink, but he was determined not to let 
this chance pass; now, at any cost, their explanations must 
be given. 

“I swear, Miss Daintree,” he said, “that I didn’t really 
understand why you were angry. I honestly believed that you 
had promised to marry some one. To tell you the truth, I 
saw what I thought was a love-letter with your name to it. 
But I did honestly love you too, when I told you so.” 

‘You should have made me believe it better,” interposed 
Sarah. 

“Oh, I know now that you never were engaged. But 
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why wouldn’t you tell me so? Do you wonder that I was 
amazed when I heard it?” 

“Or do you wonder that I was amazed,” broke in Miss 
Daintree, “ and angry with you at the time ? Was it pleasant 
to think I had shown I loved you if I was going to marry 
another man ?”’ 

“ If you had been willing to forgive and to listen as I asked, 
it would all have been explained,” declared Walter, preserving 
his sternness. “For a minute I thought you would, and oh, 
how I blessed you !” 

“‘And when you found I was angry stil], and ever since, 
what have you done?” she questioned apprehensively. 

His answer was given rather sadly, but it reassured her. 
“Tve never done anything but bless you since the first day 
I saw you,” 

“If only——” Miss Daintree began again,‘but she stopped. 
The thought of what might have been avoided if she had been 
willing to explain, came rushing before her and she resolved 
to make amends. 

“O Walter!” she said, “I’ve been miserable all these 
months because I did not believe in your love. Now I’m 
sure of it, and about the rest I simply don’t care.” 

He turned to her with a broad smile of understanding, 
but he was determined to give his explanation all the same. 

“ Let us avoid even the possibility of any more mistakes,” 
he said, as he began to tell the story of that morning in the 
lemon-grove, and of the letter that fell into his hands. Sarah 
listened in silence, and, as he talked, the recollection of that 
steep climb up the path to the lemon-grove came back to her. 
Suddenly her face broke into smiles. She held the clue now 
to the whole mistake in the knowledge that her aunt had a 
German suitor who at the age of fifty-three still looked forward 
to the day when he should begin to get on. Since the morning 
when she had been sent to look for the lost letter in the grove, 
Sarah had posted numbers of those little blue sheets for 
Miss Dawes. 

“I swear I fell in love with you from those lines though 
I had never seen you,” Major Molesworth was saying, and 
Sarah laughed at him gently. 


“ But when it blew away, and you came for it, I forgot 
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all about the letter,” he pursued. “ You filled my heart at 
once—only its wants have gone on growing. It was not my 
fault that I loved you or that I told you so that day. I don’t 
know what urged me.” 

“What urged you?” answered Sarah quickly, “why, I 
did. The whole aim of my thoughts was to make you love 
me as I did you—and shall do always.” 

Walter reached out for her hand and took it. In the west 
the sun was sinking in a crimson flood behind the range of trees ; 
the two sat for a moment in silence, but Sarah’s explanation 
had not yet been given. 

“ You know,” she said, laughing again as she wondered 
what burning words had flowed from her little aunt’s pen, 
‘I didn’t write that letter, Walter. Aunt Sally wrote it to 
her German professor, so you were probably right when you 
guessed it was a love-letter.” 

At this, Walter threw back his head and laughed as only 
a man relieved and happy could do. It seemed too extra- 
ordinary to be true that the aunt with the delightful sense of 
the obvious should have written those words. 

“ I daresay,” Sarah ventured, ‘‘ though I didn’t write that 
letter, that I could probably write another.”’ 

Walter’s arms were round her now, as they stood up to go. 
On all the hilltop there was not a living creature but these 
two ; down in the darkness of the valley the little lights of the 
farmsteads sprang out, one by one. 

“ Have we far to walk, Sarah ?” 

“Not far for two people who mean to walk together 
through life.” 

“Oh! my dear, do you know what that means ? ” 

“I know it, Walter, and I know what love is too, so I’m 
not afraid.” 

The descent from the hill began and the darkness increased 
at every step ; in the sky now, only a streak of red to be seen 
behind the yew trees. Walter pointed to it. 

“ Do you see the sky? What does that mean ?”’ 

“ Red at night,” she quoted, “giveth promise of a fair 
day.” 

“ Fair weather at last, Sarah. Thank God for it.” 

L. D 
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“ DORRIE ” 


Wir the first welcome breath of spring she came ; 

“ Snowdrop ” might well indeed have been her name— 
That pure white floweret, slender, sweet, and airy, 
Chnistened of old “ Fair Maid of February.” 


Three years she stayed, three dear, short years of bliss, 
Gladdening a household with her smile, her kiss ; 

A little tender maid, a snow-white blossom, 

The first-born treasure of her parents’ bosom. 


They called her Dorothy, name of that lovely saint 
Who suffered sorrows sore without complaint ; 

For whom there bloomed full many a fragrant rose, 
All white and red, amidst December snows. 


And she for them, with sunny, winsome ways 
Made summer ’midst the dark of winter days ; 
O little Goldenhead ! their hearts are lonely, 
Lonely and sad and cold for you, you only ! 


Your eyes are closed, your baby heart’s at rest, 
God wanted you, and sure He knoweth best. 
He broke the blow as only He could do, 

Yet they’ll be always lonely, dear, for you. 


The earliest breath of welcome springtime brought her, 
Dear Dorothy, poor darling little daughter ! 

Now, through the sunshine and the wintry weather, 
God draws their hearts to Him and her together. 


NORA TYNAN O’MAHONY. 
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IN MY GARDEN 


OUT in my garden are roses blowing 
Heavy their red cups with by-gone rain, 

See, close beside them, tall lilies growing, 
Now swaying softly, now straight again. 


Bees hum content in the scented hollows, 
Gathering store for the distant hive ; 

Throstles, and linnets, and twittering swallows 
Make with their voices the air alive. 


In the sun-gilded stone basin yonder 
Plashes the fountain o’er creepers gay, 
Down the green alley my children wander, 
Sauntering slowly at truce with play. 


Smiling I watch them sedately pacing, 

Heads close together, hand clasping hand, 
Now, turning gently, my window facing, 

Solemnly talking awhile they stand. 


“ God,” says the elder, some truth instilling ; 
Far-off and dreamy her blue eyes shine, 

“ God,” cries the other, her young voice thrilling 
Deeper with reverence for things Divine. 


Pauses in horror the baby-mentor, 
Finger uplifted, emphatic nod— 
Then, with a courage all newly lent her, 
Cries, ‘‘ You should really say, Mister Gods” 


M. E. FRANCIS. 
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IRISH SAINTS IN IRISH SCHOOLS * 


HERE is an old monastic legend told by 4Engus and O’Clery, 
of St. Mocua, who passed to the woods to cut wattles 
for his church and heard a bird break into song ; he 

followed the singing bird for what he thought was an hour or 
so, and on his return found himself a stranger at his own 
convent gate where scarcely his name could be recalled. How 
many of the greatest who illumined our land, were they to 
return to this Ireland of to-day, would find their name and 
their fame unknown ? Even if the names are known, how 
much more is forgotten? And if there is this ignorance of the 
kings and chiefs and rulers of our race, there is very much more 
ignorance concerning the Irish saints. Still, few of the chiefs 
deserve to be known as well as the saints. Many of the chiefs 
and kings were no such admirable beings ; like their class any- 
where else, they fought when they were angry, sometimes 
simply because they were angry; for bad causes or against 
good causes; church-wreckers some of them and country- 
wreckers. The end of all that in any nation is national failure. 
But the Irish saints have been no failure. Whoever else has 
failed in Ireland, the Irish saints have not failed. They are no 
failures, the thousands and thousands of Irish men and Irish 
women who have passed to their heavenly home with banners 
flying. If we wish to boast of our race, these are the men 
and women to boast of. They were men, par excellence— 
great men with great ends in view, who pursued these ends 
without consideration of self or aught save God’s glory. No 
weaklings they ; they stood up to do battle with the world and 
the devil. Though we have to a great extent forgotten who 
infused it, their spirit is the predominant Irish spirit yet ; what 
the Irish saints thought on many subjects we are thinking 
yet. Thousands of people in Ireland to-day are far more 
akin to Kevin and Fintan and Declan and Adamnan and their 


* Through the too great kindness and humility of the author of this 
paper, excisions have been made which make the plea much less effective 
than when addressed to a conference of Teachers at the De la Salle Train- 
ing College, Waterford.—Ed. I.M. 
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modes of thought, their ways of looking at and judging of 
things and their choice of things to look at, than they are to 
the little great men whom vanity, interest and ambition cause 
to strut the land in short-lived period. 

Since, therefore, the Irish saints so deserve to be known, 
since even still we are the inheritors of at least some of their 
characteristics, it is well that a knowledge of the Irish saints 
be fostered and that their traditions be handed down. For 
this purpose the National Schools of to-day may be made 
greatly to help; indeed they must be made to help. Catholic 
teachers may turn the National Schools into an excellent means 
of doing their part of national work. If they fail to do so, 
mischief is bound to result, for it is notorious that the first 
attack of irreligion is made against the school. There will 
surely be a fight round the schools here, perhaps in the life- 
time of some of us; the distant rumblings of it may be heard 
already in the cry against Church control of the schools. The 
devil is not going to let this old land escape him without 
making as brave a fight as he knows how for it. They have 
been through the fight with the devil already in France and 
apparently have been routed. It is proceeding hotly in England 
at the present moment. Religion in the schools or no religion 
in the schools, these are the two standards round which the 
fight will rage here as elsewhere. It behoves Catholic teachers 
to lay their trenches in time, buttress the citadel and place 
pickets on the gates which safeguard their Irish children’s 
faith. One step to this will be a knowledge of the Irish saints 
and, following on this, a devotion to them. The Irish saints 
will help us in many ways. Their prayers will be powerful ; and 
not their prayers only, for the ideals of Irish *Catholics 
which are now attacked—their giving more importance to the 
things of the next world than to the affairs of this, ‘ shifting 
the moral centre of gravity to a future existence,” from 
which follow their comparative indifference to the economic 
efficiencies whose sole aim is material prosperity, their reverence 
for the priesthood and for the church buildings wherein our 
Lerd abides, their insistence on Catholic schools and Catholic 
Universities—many of these ideals were also the ideals of the 
Irish saints ; and it will nerve the arm of Irish Catholics in the 
fight to know that the ideals to which we aspire were also those 
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of men greater than either we or those who now attack our 
ideals. 

On the route from Liverpool to Belfast the passenger is 
steered by the Isle of Man. South-west of that island is a 
smaller one called the Calf of Man; and south-west of that 
again are sunken rocks which from some fantastic resemblance 
at low water are called “The Chickens.” On the broadest- 
backed of ‘‘ The Chickens ” is reared a lighthouse known among 
sailors as ‘“ The Chickens’ Light.” The lighthouse men are away 
from home, cut off from their families for three months at a time. 
Under the crags on the distant shore nestle their cottages, the 
doors opening straight out towards ‘‘ The Chickens ” far in the 
blue distance. These good fellows have a powerful telescope, 
and when off duty solace themselves with looking through it 
at their children playing in front of their cottage doors. On 
Sundays the mothers deck their children in their little finery, 
that the invisible fathers in the water-locked lighthouse may 
see them through the telescope and be gladdened by the sight. 
This is a touching picture which appeals to all. It is suggestive, 
too—suggestive of the tie which should exist between Catholic 
teachers and their pupils on the one hand, and on the other, 
God and his saints away in their home of eternal light. 

With our Irish saints more especially does this tie exist. 
They who have gone before us and now dwell in that Home of 
Light are our forebears in the faith. From their hardships 
and dangers and from the storms through which they fought 
their way, has our faith sprung, and there is no doubt that they 
still look with a fatherly interest down on their children in 
Ireland. It behoves Catholic teachers, therefore, to take 
means to instruct pupils in the proper use of that interest. 

Of course there are many who consider the cult of the saints 
an exploded idea ; a supersition of that past ‘‘ when the fairies 
were in fashion and the world was in its youth ;”’ who insist 
that along with the fairies, the saints should be relegated to 
the unsunned recesses of the earth and the hollows of the hills. 
These are persons who talk the more loudly the less they know 
whereof they speak, who will only succeed when we know as 
little as they. In a railway carriage not long ago two persons 
were discussing the relative merits of the poets Mangan and 
Yeats. As the discussion was growing warm, one debater 
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thought he would settle the question for all time, and ex- 
claimed decisively : “ I haven’t read Mangan, but I give the 
palm to Yeats.” So are we in danger of being “ bluffed ” out 
of our glorious saints by people who give the palm to the 
moderns because they do not know any others, and whose 
talk has only the quality of loudness and decision. These 
persons are more dangerous if they are men of admitted pre- 
eminence in some other branch of human knowledge. Many 
modern talkers and writers and leaders of so-called thought 
know nothing about the saints, but because they do happen 
to be authorities in, let us say, some recondite department of 
science, they proceed to lecture with as much cocksureness on 
subjects of which they know little, as they do on the one 
subject which they have mastered. Weak-minded people allow 
themselves to be moved by such lecturers, whose words are 
credulously treasured by multitudes of the uneducated. But 
there is a more dangerous class than these; more dangerous 
because more sincere, and composed, for the greater part, of 
good men prompted by the desire of bettering their country. 
They criticise the ideals of the saints as unsuitable to the 
present age; they find fault with the celibacy of the saints, 
their renunciation of the world and their withdrawal from 
contact with its stress and strain—in a word they are the modern 
representatives of Martha in her reproval of Mary. 

These opponents cannot be answered lightly. To checkmate 
them we must really know the matter under discussion, and 
know it better than they; for this we must go back to the 
sources of our faith and of our national life; we must be 
familiar with the lives of those saints, realize what they stood 
for and what manner of men they were; imbibe their spirit 
and be prepared to expound their principles. Last night we 
saw this college building illumined with many lights, apparently 
self-working ; but back somewhere in the recesses of the 
building, in some secluded corner where few of us, perhaps, 
have ever penetrated, is the motive power which supplies the 
light to all those bright lamps. If the connection between 
the lamps and the power is broken, darkness will follow. If 
the links between our modern Irish life and the old life of faith 
led by our saints and martyrs be severed, worse than darkness 
will follow—worse than darkness, for others will bring false 
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lights and lure Irish boys away from the old paths where their 
teachers had neglected to place signal posts to guide them. 
Irish boys will be caught by the glamour of sensational novels 
and romances which in papers, reviews, and books will be 
dumped in increasing cargoes into Ireland, the rotten ooze 
of whose ideas will filter imperceptibly into Irish minds if those 
minds are not taught to find elsewhere their joy and inspiration. 
We have at home plenty of wholesome material if it were only 
prospected and worked into shape for boys. There was a 
time when Australian sheep farmers trod a soil seamed with 
gold, knowing nothing of the treasures beneath their feet. 
Are not many Irish teachers in the same ignorance of the 
treasures hidden in the lives of their saints? Do they not 
allow their pupils to weigh themselves down with rubbish 
while trampling on the gold of national traditions they know 
not of ? Do they not allow them to go scavenging through 
the waste places of the earth, to leave their own superb banquet 
where they could sit at table with Ængus and Brendan and 
Columba, to go pick the rotten bones provided in the gutter 
Press of England ? 

The schools have been put down as mainly responsible for 
departure—as far as it has gone—from the old traditions. 
But the schools are instruments only. They can be used for 
either purpose—to lead on to the right paths or away from 
them. We can use them, we are bound to use them, to lead 
the boys along the ways trodden by our fathers of old. A 
remarkable circular was issued to |their fellow teachers last 
December by a body of young teachers called Cumann na 
Muinteors Naisiunta (Society of National Teachers), in which 
it is said: “ An organized body of really National teachers 
should be the warp and woof of intellectual young Ireland, 
and would be a force to be reckoned with in every phase of 
educational thought and organization.” That has hardly yet 
arrived, from the national point of view; and still there are 
few, if any, countries where the national point of view means 
also so completely the religious point of view. Irish nationality 
and Catholicity have been so inextricably interwoven all 
through our history that one has come to a large extent to 
connote the other ; so that whatever nationality may mean in 
other countries, here it means to us our religion as well; as 
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Lady Gregory truly writes: “ History, religion, and politics 
grow on one stem in Ireland, an eternal trefoil.” The living 
musician of most commanding genius that England at present 
possesses, the great Catholic composer, Sir Edward Elgar, 
who goes for his own best inspiration to the liturgy of the 
Church, in a lecture a short time ago in the University of 
Birmingham, said : “ I urge young men to draw their inspiration 
more from their own country, their own literature, their own 
climate.” Sir Edward Elgar here refers to inspiration in music, 
but his words may be truthfully applied to an art higher than 
music—the cultivation of one’s character and the direction of 
one’s life. Let us draw inspiration for that from our own 
country and our own great men, of whom the greatest are our 
saints. This, Irishmen, for the greater part, have not yet 
done. Plums are good and cherries are good ; but plums cannot 
be got off a cherry tree nor cherries off a plum tree. Irish 
education is good and English education is good ; but each must 
be the genuine fruit of its own stem. The necessity of this 
natural development from one’s own stem is what Irishmen 
have yet failed fully to discover, and this failure explains why 
so many Irishmen at present lead mutilated existences. They . 
do not frankly belong to any other civilization and enjoy it 
and work on its lines; and yet they are partially cut away 
from their own ancient civilization. They recall the story of 
a gardener told by Archbishop Walsh in one of his addresses. 
This good man had neglected to cultivate the flowers to produce 
each the best bloom of its own kind. It happened one evening 
that the master had brought a party of visitors through his 
garden ; they found plenty of colour indeed, but on close ex- 
amination discovered that the gardener had for the occasion 
borrowed a large quantity of blossoms and fastened them to 
stems here and there promiscuously, placing a chrysanthemum 
bloom on a dahlia stem and vice versa. Needless to say, that 
garden knew him no more. He had not grasped the principles 
of his business. Education is the normal developing of the 
stalk into leaf and flower and fruit, and varies according to the 
species. If Irish boys are to be educated normally and fully, 
it must be done along Irish lines. Their conformation of mind 
and body, and the characteristics of the surroundings in which 
they live, all must be considered. Men of their own flesh and 
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blood must be held up to their admiration ; men who, starting 
with the same raw material, reared in the same circumstances, 
with practically the same means as our boys possess, have 
achieved greatness. Introduce them to the Irish character at 
its best, to the real heroes of our race; for all the Irish saints 
were heroes, as all heroes, in the full sense of the word, were 
saints. A soft, weak-willed, shambling character is as far 
removed from sanctity as a sponge is from steel. There are 
indeed people who profess to doubt this, and who, perhaps, 
to exonerate themselves, hug the idea that there is some sort 
of incompatibility between sanctity and the highest manliness 
—as great a blunder as any due to the ignorance and self- 
conceit of those who think they have improved upon the 
“ principles first expounded to a Syrian community.” Even 
in the clear and easily understood and measured qualities of 
manhood, the heroes of this world cut a modest figure beside, 
let us say, Brendan and his adventurous band in their open 
curraghs, steering their way over the unmapped waste of water 
to Iceland, and Faroe and Shetland. If it is desired to turn 
out boys who in after life will win honoured names, who will 
become men of light and leading in their various avocations, 
there are the models. Not for nothing are boys brought up 
- in a knowledge and veneration of such men. It is for a school- 
master with the grit in him to rouse enthusiasm for those men 
and their deeds—for the schoolmaster who, with a class of boys 
before him, looks out over them, beyond them and away; 
lets his mind follow them along their various careers, wherever 
they are likely to go, to the end of life—and beyond; who 
considers it not the best sort of training for those boys to 
confine his labours to filling their heads with all the petty details 
of all the sciences, to the exclusion of everything deeper and 
more serious ; who knows that in the long run it will be better 
to have turned them out boys of such sterling character that, 
let their ways be rough or smooth, they shall always have grit 
enough to keep their face to the wind from whatsoever quarter 
it may blow. The power to solve a quadratic will not, of itself, 
help a man when the storm of life blows its sleet upon him ; 
nor will it profit him much to know how long it takes a slug 
to digest its mouthful of cabbage ; but it will be of real help 
to him to have brought home to his mind the humility and 
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the patience and the heroic resignation with which the great 
Columba submitted to lifelong exile in penance for his sin. 

That a good deal of the spirit of the saints still remains 
is due to the fact that Ireland had in the past teachers who 
understood and fulfilled their duty in this regard. Edition 
after edition is now going to press of the yellow frayed manu- 
scripts gathered here and there from farmers’ houses from 
Donegal to Dingle. Who wrote these manuscripts? Mostly 
hunted hedge schoolmasters, devoted men (your predecessors 
in much less inviting circumstances), who with a price on their 
heads still transmitted the tales of the works and wonders of 
the ancient saints and read them to admiring gatherings in the 
people’s cabins at night. We live in another and vastly different 
day, but the aim must still be the same, however much the 
methods may differ. Cardinal Manning once said: ‘ One of 
the most deadly dangers to the growth of the Church is a 
shrinking from, a lack of sympathy with, a languid interest 
in and feeble love for, our country and our age.” 

Some of us by temperament and all of us by profession are 
prevented from pitching ourselves into the struggle going on 
around those questions of “ our country and our age.” Our 
function is cut out for us, perhaps the most important function 
of all. In contentions of parties and public questions out- 
side, each party strives to convince men whose opinions, long 
formed, are already hardened. We get hold of practically 
fallow minds, and can plant therein almost what we like and, 
what is more, tend its growth. 

One particular plant to put there has now been indicated ; 
let us glance at the planting. 

There are few villages in Ireland that have not in their 
neighbourhood or within easy distance many places still hal- 
lowed by the memory of some of the local saints. Find out 
those places, hunt up every source of information within reach 
for all procurable details about the life of that saint, his con- 
nection with the locality, the thoughts and words and works 
which cause his memory still to cling to his earthly habitation. 
Then create an interest among your boys in him and in the 
place of his former abode; encourage them to go there; go 
there with them; re-people in your boys’ minds those places 
with the holy men who lived and worked and prayed there. 
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Make those valleys speak to your boys and yield up their 
secrets ; make those limpid streams tell of the deeds of holiness 
done on their banks ; rejuvenate the Ireland of the past. Then 
sketch if possible, or, if not, procure a photographic outfit and 
take pictures of those places. Mount your sketch or your 
picture, hang it in the schoolroom, placing under it a brief 
account of the saint. In the course of time your schoolroom 
will not only be most attractively adorned, but will also become 
a sort of memorial gallery dedicated to the great saint of the 
neighbourhood and county. The geography and the history 
of Ireland taught in the school will profit thereby. Dale and 
lake and sea and shore and river will become more vitally in- 
teresting. The scenes of ancient times will be re-acted amid 
the hills and valleys around the boys’ own homes.. Nor will 
this re-peopling of the land be purely imaginary, for our town- 
lands ave peopled by the spirit of the saints who dwelt there, 
however pitifully we now neglect their presence. I know a 
spot where in a troubled time a landlord was fired at, and lost 
an eye beside a whitethorn hedge on a lonely stretch of bog 
road. Within twenty minutes’ walk from that hawthorn bush 
is the little graveyard, still unchanged to outward appearance, 
where Ængus the Culdee, the bard-historian of the Irish Church, 
saw in a vision the angels hovering round a poor soldier’s 
new dug grave, and where he first resolved to do something 
like what I am urging you to do, where he resolved to compose 
a calendar of the Irish saints, the famous “ Feliré of Angus,” 
which, along with his “ Martyrology of Tallaght,” contributed 
much to the glory of God and of our ancient Church. Within 
thirty minutes’ walk of that same hawthorn bush is the plain, 
where St. Evan, the founder of Monasterevan, says St. Patrick 
once spent a Sunday and gave a blessing to the people of that 
region. Well, the inhabitants have every detail of the incident 
and the events leading up to the shooting of the landlord at 
the hawthorn bush on the bog road, but not five of the natives 
within that ring of the county know aught of Ængus and 
his heavenly vision only a half a mile away. The romantic 
figure of Ængus (an incident in whose life inspired Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, with one of the loveliest of his little Irish plays, “ An 
Naoh ag 1oppord’’), that great Culdee might as well never 
have lived, as far as the people of that region are concerned. 
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It is not wholly their fault, however; not their fault at all, 
perhaps. They never had the information put before them. 
Imagine now one of your schools set down in the midst of that 
people. Imagine yourself set there as one of its teachers. 
Think what a glorious work you could do for God, for the 
Church, for your native land, by tracing up the great saints 
of that locality—saints whom patriotic Protestants like Dr. 
Hyde are proud to venerate—making known the career of each 
as far as it can be traced, and imparting that knowledge to the 
people living amid the same scenes. I mention Angus as only 
one instance ; there is no district in Ireland where similar work 
cannot be done; for every district sent forth great saints ; 
every sod that the plough turns up in an Irish field is mingled 
with dust from the feet of our saints. Angus saw the angels 
hovering over the grave prepared for the poor soldier’s body. 
Is that nameless grave less deserving now of the angels’ visits ? 
If the people were worthy of it, could they not see the angels 
at times still hovering there? But no; partly through their 
teachers’ fault, the people have other heroes now. Angus 
and his glorious compeers lived back in what historians call 
the Christian Cycle of our history, and were we not born into 
the glittering effulgence of the Mick M‘Quaid Cycle ? 

Fortunately the twentieth century in Ireland appears nghtly 
ashamed of its predecessor. Teachers should make the most 
of the present movement for the reinstalment of our almost 
forgotten ideals. Mention some place now in Ængus’s district : 
“ Oh, that’s where the international motor race was !” That 
spirit must be modified. There is a strong and growing move- 
ment now to get the people back to the land and make them 
happy on the land. More than money is needed for this and 
reform of the land laws. The people must further be inoculated 
with “the old Catholic love of the land, the quiet country 
life, hallowed by its association with Catholic Festival and 
Blessing.” 

The circular which the Cumann na Muinteors Naisiunta 
sent to their fellow teachers last December says : “ The teacher 
should give his object lessons mainly on the natural products 
of the country, her industries and resources.” Very good, but 
what about object lessons on the supernatural products of the 
country ?—for however plentifully Ireland may grow natural 
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products, she has been even more bountiful in supernatural 
products, which history and geography should not ignore— 
all the less as the latter subjects will be freshened by the in- 
troduction of such matters. Indeed, it would be hard to find 
any department of school work that could not be improved 
by the infusion of a more vital and gracious knowledge of our 
saints. Take dramas and concerts, for instance, that are a 
feature nowadays of the closing of the schoc] year—would not 
simple plays based, like that of Dr. Hyde before mentioned, 
on the lives of our saints, prove a refreshing change from the 
stale Tit-bits-flavoured commonplaces of the type of that stock 
school debate, ‘‘ Should men wear stays ? ” 

To illustrate the subject of repopularizing Irish saints’ 
names in Baptism and Confirmation, one has only to cast a 
glance over modern history and geography in Ireland. A 
foreign king visits Dunleary—that village is renamed Kings- 
town. Queen Victoria looks in at the Cove of Cork, it becomes 
Queenstown. In Dublin we have O’Connell Street, in Water-. 
ford we have Parnell Street—instances that go to prove that 
there is an imitative faculty in human nature, that man is a 
mimic. If, then, this is a characteristic of human nature 
everywhere, it is useless to quarrel with it. Make use of it 
instead ; harness it in to work your own purposes. Since the 
itch for imitating names exists so generally in men, how easy 
it must be, if you go about it properly, to popularize agam 
the old names of saints who spent their lives among and for our 
people, and who have a real lasting claim upon their gratitude. 

The enthusiasm of parents and children can be aroused in 
their favour, too. You may not be in a position to exercise in- 
fluence at present on baptismal names, but you can exert much 
influence on names taken at Confirmation, and they will in 
many cases become the baptismal names of the next generation. 
Then, bearing an interesting name, a Jad wil] feel the desire to 
know who bore that name before him, and thus the knowledge 
of the deeds and great examples of those saints will be handed 
down with their names. When the teacher meets a boy with 
an Irish Christian name, let him interest himself in it; ask 
the boy who his patron was; where he lived; what he did; 
and if it can be done (and generally it can be done easily), get 
the boy a life of his patron. From the office of the Messenger 
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of the Sacred Heart, 6, Great Denmark Street, Dublin, can be 
procured in about thirty little penny volumes, the lives of some 
one hundred and fifty of the best known Irish saints. If these 
lives are procured, great use can be made of them. Sometimes 
even outside the schoolroom an apostolate can be exercised 
through them. Recently a teacher was working in a school 
where in various classes there were many McCarthys. The 
teacher bought a penny copy of the life of Blessed Thaddeus 
(Caos) McCarthy, and drew the attention of one after another 
of the McCarthys to it, with the result that he was asked to 
order several copies of the life of Blessed Thaddeus for those 
families, most of whom had never before heard of that great 
saint. Consider what a difference that knowledge must have 
made in the spirit of the families. Thus in countless ways a 
work is done which cannot be measured, and for which credit 
may not be got from Chiefs of Inspection, but which, if properly 
done, will be its own exceeding great reward. 
BROTHER FINNBARR. 


TO A MINOR POET 


THOvuGH the song-sparrow cannot sing 
As the thrush and mocker do, 
Living melodies, a-wing, 
Hymning God the woodlands through : 
Shall the mocker’s cunning flute 
Bid the sparrow’s pipe be mute ? 


Though thou canst not sing as they, 
Poets of a mightier song, 

Skilled to sound their splendid lay 
All the wondering years along :— 

Shall their grand, harmonious skill 

Bid thy lesser praise be still ? 


EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 
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HOW ROBIN REDBREAST CAME TO IRELAND 


T was an Eastern land. The air was full of the scent of 
| flowers and aromatic shrubs, and the bees were humming. 
There were little butterflies among the anemones, and 
the tall palm-trees cast short shadows on the grass. The sun 
shone brilliantly on the Mount of Olives, and the sunbeams 
danced on the waters of the Cedron. In the streets of Jerusalem 
an unwonted commotion reigned. Out from the city walls 
thronged a great multitude, and the low hoarse murmur of 
many voices filled the air. Angry passions sat on men’s faces 
and distorted them from the likeness of One who moved in their 
midst and whom they knew not. On His face there was a beauty 
surpassing that of man, a holiness, a meekness, and a love- 
liness indescribable by human pen. He bore on His shoulders 
the heavy weight of the cross, and myriad angels counted 
each precious drop of blood as it fell unheeded and marked His 
way to Calvary. Slowly and painfully He toiled up its rough 
steep. Among the multitude were some whose hearts ached 
for His sufferings, and who yearned to comfort Him, and He 
seeing into their hearts, turned His eyes on them, and as they 
met those looks of piercing sweetness they bowed lowly and 
believed, indeed, He was their Lord and God. At a distance 
followed the Divine Mother, divided from Jesus by the fierce 
soldiery. Her face reflected the indescribable charm and 
beauty of His, and it bore the impress of a sorrow that through 
all the ages was like unto no other human sorrow. At length, 
Calvary was reached. At each step of the sorrowful journey 
men’s passions had grown fiercer, ‘and now on Calvary’s heights 
they reached their climax. Blasphemies, shouts of scorn and 
derision were heard on every side, yet the face of Jesus, agon- 
ized and suffering on the cross, grew in exceeding beauty. 
High in the air, near to the city walls, a white-breasted 
robin sang. Some strange force drew him thither to Calvary, 
and he fluttered to the foot of the cross. The thorn-crowned 
Head drooped lower and fainter, and the agony of Jesus was 
greater. The bird-heart stirred with pity. With tiny beak 
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it flew at the hard nails and tried its little best to wrench them 
forth. In vain! Foiled in its generous attempts, quivering 
and panting, Robin fell to the ground. The thorn spikes pressed 
heavily on that sad crowned Head. Again Robin flew upwards, 
and this time he succeeded in drawing one thorn spike, and in 
its place a drop of blood came forth and fell on Robin’s white 
breast and dyed its feathers in a crimson glory. He, to whom 
the least of things created is of account, rewarded Robin. 
Henceforth he and all his after race will bear on their breasts 
that red jewel, and Robin will be known as ‘“‘ Robin Redbreast 
God’s Own Bird.” 

And now the hour of man’s redemption has come. The 
great sacrifice was consummated, and Jesus died. In that hour 
darkness spread all over the land ; the sea rose ; the rocks burst 
asunder ; the earth opened; and the dead arose. The wild 
beasts rushed affrighted to their lairs. Men trembled with terror, 
and believed, too late, and recognized in this upheaval of Nature 
earth’s anguish for its Creator. 

Robin Redbreast’s song was heard no more in Palestine. 
He sought a land where such things as he had seen on that dread 
Friday might not be. He looked for the last time on scenes 
fragrant with consecrated memories. Below the vale of Jehoso- 
phat lay in shadow. Bethlehem the favoured was throned 
among the hills where the angels first sang that hymn now of 
such variance with men’s minds. He flew by corn-swept valleys 
and fields of waving wheat : the apricot trees and the pome- 
granate trees were rich in promise of an abundant harvest, and 
the larks sang over the face of the land. The Dead Sea was 
beautiful in its arid desolation. The waters of the Jordan 
were calm and peaceful. In a lovely sunlit glow Robin lingered 
by the Sea of Galilee, fringed by rosy oleanders and flowering 
shrubs, and pomegranate trees with scarlet blossoms, whose 
shores the sacred feet of Jesus had so often trod, and whose 
waters He stilled to peace. He sipped from the fountain of 
Cana. Nazareth lay on the slope of the cypress-clad hills, 
and Magdala, the home of Mary Magdalen, amid oleanders and 
orange-groves where nightingales sang. 

With a great bird-sigh Robin turned his course and travelled 
a weary space to the sea. He flew over the deep waters of the 
Adriatic. Now and then he rested his tired wing on some 
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friendly mast. In the fair Italian cities, in the sunny land of 
France, he tarried not nor rested until one morning he saw 
afar in a golden sunrise, like an emerald set in the ocean, an 
island in a Northern sea. Its rocky coastline repelled not 
Robin. Subtle instinct drew him thither, and he landed on 
the shores of Erin. Still the tired wings drooped not. He 
flew over green fields and meadows of golden promise and 
north-wards to Ulidia. 

A brilliant sunshine lighted up the grey walls of the Palace 
of Emania, its ramparts, turrets, and domes, famous in song 
and story : the home of the Kings of Ulidia. The banner of 
Ulidia swung heavily from the barbican touched by the soft 
breezes. But sorrow and gloom were within the palace. For 
many years King Conor Mac Nessa had lived a death in life 
within its regal halls. It was a sorrowful day for Ulidia when 
Conor Mac Nessa gave battle to the clansmen of Conacia, for 
he was borne from the field with the ball of Mesgedra buried 
in his head. The moment the bali came forth, the King would 
die. Thus spoke Fingen, the Royal Physician :— 

Yet long ’midst the people who love him King Conor Mac Nessa may 


reign, 
If always the high pulse of passion be kept from his heart and his brain : 
And for this I lay down his restrictions—no more from this day shall his 
place 
Be with armies, in battles, or hostings, or leading the van of the chase ! 
At night, when the banquet is flashing, his measure of wine must be small, 
And take heed that the bright eyes of woman be kept from his sight above 


all ; 

For if heart-thrilling joyaunce or anger awhile o’er his being have power, 
The ball will start forth from his forehead and surely he dies in that hour.’ 

Conor Mac Nessa obeyed ; but soon he wearied of inaction. 
He longed again to be foremost in the battle, the strong cham- 
pion of right and the terror of his foes, the centre of the revel 
when the wine-cup was pledged by gallant hearts, and the 
minstrels awakened their harps to give homage to valour and 
to beauty. 

In the King’s chamber deep silence reigned and footsteps 
moved with muffled tread. Without the birds twittered a gay 
carillon ; soft breezes played among the flowers and the grasses ; 
sweet sunshine and the glory of early summer were everywhere. 


* T. D. Sullivan. 


\ 
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But the happy sights and sounds of Nature around him only 
whispered sorrow and despair to Conor Mac Nessa. In an 
eastern turret of the palace sly sunbeams stole through the 
latticed windows of the hall which served as the abode of the 
princesses of Erin and their attendants. Its walls were hung 
with silken draperies, and it was furnished with gold-embroidered 
couches and tables inlaid with silver. The floor was covered 
with the skins of wolf and otter. The gloom that filled the 
palace had also found a home here. Seated in the farthest 
corner of the apartment was a beautiful girl. Her rich auburn 
tresses were bound by a silver crescent. She wore a flowing 
robe of mauve satin trimmed with soft down. A silken scarf 
threaded with gold was held in place on her left shoulder by a 
gold brooch set in gems. Ear-rings of turquoise and emerald 
were on her ears, and bands of gold fastened at her wrists; a 
heavy gold chain hung from her neck, and on her fingers were 
rings of great value. She sat in a listening attitude, and 
occasionally glanced with eagerness through the latticed window 
to the courtyard below. Presently a warder’s horn, announcing 
the arrival of a visitor of note, rang from the tower, and the 
girl’s fair face flushed to the temples, as a young man of noble 
bearing, driving a magnificent chariot and followed by a small 
retinue, entered the great portals of the palace. A swift glance 
shot from his eyes upwards, and a smile, radiant and loving, 
lighted up the girl’s face hid from his observation. Fitting 
mate for a princess of Erin was Niall! Heir of a princely 
house, he had been for two years travelling in Eastern countries, 
and was but now returned. He was clad in a rich mantle 
trimmed with fur and embroidered with gold and clasped by 
a massive brooch : in tight-fitting hose and satin kirtle and over 
tunic of purple cloth of Damascus. A sword with hilt of em- 
bossed gold hung from a jewelled belt encrusted with diamonds. 

In the great hall of the castle, fully seventy feet in length, 
its walls decorated with shields and armour and massive furni- 
ture and gold-embroidered draperies, were assembled to greet 
him many of the nobles and chieftains of Ulidia. Clad in the 
uniform of their orders, their high and haughty bearing pro- 
claimed their station. They gathered round Niall with many 
cries of welcome. 

Later Niall had audience with King Conor. What strange 
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story does he murmur low into the ear of the King ? Why do 
the King’s eyes flash and glow with their olden fire? He 
listened, while Niall told how in an Eastern land he had found 
Him who is God alone. He was sent by His Father on high to 
earth to teach men the truth. He became man, like unto him 
in all things, but in his sinful nature. Unlike to earthly kings, 
He came to serve and not to rule, to bless, to soothe the sorrowful, 
to heal the sick, to raise the dead to life, to labour and to point 
the way to a Heaven where never comes sorrow or pain. His 
Kingdom was Love. But wicked men rose in their pride and 
fury and put Him to death, and while He hung on the cross in 
agony He prayed not for justice and vengeance on His murderers, 
but that they might be forgiven. 

The twilight faded into darkness. The story was told. 
King Conor was on his feet. He called wildly for his sword. 
He would go forth. He would lead his warriors to battle once 
more, and punish that wicked nation that had dared to put to 
death a Lord so mild and so merciful. His breast heaved ; 
his frame shook with emotion; the ball leapt forth from his 
head, and, commending his soul to Him whom he would fain 
have served, King Conor Mac Nessa fell dead. 

Suddenly in the hushed stillness of the death-chamber, a 
little bird, red-breasted, perched on the canopy of the King’s 
couch, and sang out in golden melody, trill and trill and trill. 
The little throat seemed as if it would burst. For the first time 
since that awful day on Calvary’s heights Robin poured forth 
in sweetest song. The bird-heart felt at rest. Here at last 
was a land where he might sing his praises to Him who created 
him. High above the wails and sobs of the mourners the glad 
strain went on. Many of them listening wondered exceeding, 
and Baruch, the chief druid, was sent for, to explain the strange 
phenomenon. 

Amid kingly pomp and a nation’s sorrow King Conor 
Mac Nessa was laid to rest, and when the stars were out, and 
only night kept watch by his tomb, Baruch, the chief druid, 
came thither. He knelt with his face to the East. He was tired 
with many nightly vigils and he soon slept, and while he slept 
he saw many things as if in a vision. He saw in a land of sun- 
shine and beauty a Man-God put to death by His chosen people, 
and in all the great creation that witnessed His sufferings, only 
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one tiny, white-breasted bird strove to allay the anguish of 
His agony. White-breast was rewarded. Bearing on his 
breast a royal guerdon, he flew straight!with a message from 
the Cross to Erin, and to him was given the power in sweetest 
song to interpret that message to the hearts of Erin’s children. 
That message bore fruit. Baruch saw the death of Paganism 
and the dawn of Christianity in Erin. Down the centuries 
he saw her glory. He saw her as the Jand of saints and scholars, 
of kings and chieftains of high renown. Many came from 
distant climes to drink from her stores of wisdom and of learning. 

The scene changed. Her princes were aliens, and her people 
slaves. Her temples and her altars were razed ; her fair lands 
and valleys were the prey of the Spoiler, and the Royal Sunburst 
set in gloom. But in its place was reared the banner of the 
cross. Through it in every age, and in every clime, the sons 
of Erin shall conquer. Its glory may be dimmed for a time, 
but it shall end only on the Resurrection morning when the 
Cross shall be surmounted by a crown, and an Eternal Day 
shall dawn for Erin. 

Baruch awakened. It was the dawning of the day. With 
its birth came the light of the true Faith to Baruch’s soul. 
Hard by Robin Redbreast sang his golden song. 


K. O’C. 


THE SONG OF THE EXILES 


THOUGH far away from hearth and home 
Our part in life’s great fight we take, 
The trembling voice of memories dear 
Comes ever whispering in our ear ; 
And fondest thoughts in us awake, 
Of thee, our native land. 
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Then blood grows hot, and hearts beat fast, 
And tears unbidden dim our view, 
As pictures ta’en from days of yore, 
Of friends, of loved ones now no more, 
Fleet through the brain ; in us renew, 
Longings for thee, dear land. 


Oh ! may such voice for ever bring 
To each of us untold delight ; 
May it recall youth’s early years, 
Since oft forgot in grief and tears ; 
And keep alight, keep kindled bnght, 
Thy love, dear Ireland ! 


THE FREE SOUL 


ONE went free, 

In the young green May, 
Into the sunshine 

Away, away! 

Alone went he 

On a radiant day. 


Whither, whither ? 
Call, O free soul! 
“ Come hither, come hither ! ** 


I scan the clouds, 
Mine eyes are blind, 
Searching the sunshine : 
What lives behind ? 

I speak aloud 

And cry on the wind, 


Whither, whither ? 
Call, O free soul! 
“ Come hither, come hither ! ” 


R. M. G. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


I. The Busy Man’s Magazine is published by the Maclean 
Publishing Company in Canada, at Toronto, Montreal, and 
Winnipeg. It seems to realise the ideal that Mr. W. H. Stead 
proposed to himself better than Mr. Stead himself has done 
in his Review of Reviews. He, too, proposed to reproduce for 
busy people the cream of the world’s magazines ; but he is too 
original a man, he has too much of his own, to be merely a repro- 
ducer. Every page is sure to be studded with Steadisms. 
His magazine is not the less interesting for that, but it ss the less 
able to give with adequate fulness the best articles of the periodi- 
cals of the previous month. The Busy Man’s Magazine keeps 
more steadily—that is the best adverb, and the possible suspi- 
cion of a pun must not make us fling it aside—keeps more 
steadily to its purpose of “ reproducing for busy men and women 
the best articles from the current magazines of the world.” The 
form, too, of the magazine is much more pleasant, of a con- 
venient size and shape, and the type fairly large and readable 
In the last pages are given the contents not only of the current 
magazines, but of the four weekly numbers of the Spectator, 
the Saturday Review, and some other weekly journals. Some 
half pages and quarter pages that would otherwise have been 
left blank, are filled with short extracts, sometimes one sentence 
only, which have evidently been chosen with great care, and 
please us as much as any part of the Busy Man’s Magazine. 
For instance, this from Father Basil Maturin: “I am what I 
think, even more than what I do, for it is the thought that 
interprets the action. It is behind the veil, in the silent world 
of thought, that life’s greatest battles have to be fought and 
lost or won, with no human eye to witness, no voice to cheer 
or encourage.” This good. thought is only slipped in to fill a 
quarter page at the end of a very arch and brightly written 
little story, “‘The Brink of Destruction,” the only intrusion 
of the sort among many solid and useful papers. 

2. The Clongownsan for June, 1906, is one of the most 
brilliant of the series, and is indeed a wonderful shilling’s worth. 
The editor has impressed into his service a very varied assort- 
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ment of contributions, and with his illustrations he 1s generozs 
.o the verge of prodigality—or beyond it. The most interes=23 
of these are put first—life-like pictures of the Provincial of tæ 
Irish Jesuits, Father John Conmee, and of Father Witham 
Delany, whom one would never suspect of having completed 
fifty years as a Jesuit. There is a full-page representation 
of the equestrian statue raised at Helena, the capital of Montara, 
U.S.A., to the memory of its brilliant Governor, Thomas Francs 
Meagher, who was a Clongowes boy from 1834 to 1840. Here, 
too, he appears as “ Meagher of the Sword.” Then fouow two 
portraits and an excellent account of the brave and wise soldier 
and staunch Irishman, Sir William Butler, who was ar St 
Stanislaus’ College, Tullabeg, at the end of the Forties. Ten 
years earlier, at the same school, was a shy little boy, Richard 
D’Alton Williams, of whom also we have a portrait and bnei 
sketch. But we cannot turn over all the pages, with them 
pictures of Vienna, Athens, Egypt, Salt Lake City, and, above 
all, San Francisco (both in splendour and in ruins). Very 
valuable papers have been contributed by Mr. Joseph Dolan 
on the Taaffe family—but it is slightly grotesque to put Austra 
and Smarmore on equal terms in the title of the article—by 
James O'Mara, M.P., on Commerce as a Career, and by Henry 
Maguire on a month’s cruise in the Mediterranean. To Mr. 
Valentine O’Donnell’s striking paper is appended an extract 
from his private letter which it is well to quote: “ The time has 
passed [he says] when the Irish emigrant can hope to better his 
condition in the United States. Forty years ago, when I came 
here, the opportunities for success were ten thousand ; now 
they are as ten. Demand and pay for the commonest kind oi 
labour were then constant and good. Railroad building was 
in its infancy, and absorbed thousands and tens of thousands 
of unskilled men at splendid wages. [But very different now.] 
Young men qualified for office work are foolish to venture with 
expectation of employment. Girls and women have stepped 
in and glutted everything. Machines are doing the work of 
entry clerks and invoice clerks, only to mention one branch of 
labour-saving in the wholesale houses. My experience of forty 
years compels me to conclude that if one-fourth the energy 
exerted here were judiciously expended in his native land, the 
Irishman would be much better off physically, financially, and 
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morally.” We have not named a tithe of the interesting items 
in this new Clongownsan, which, unhappily, seems to have no 
table of contents, no index to its good things, its groups of 
Clongowes Empees and Kaycees. It is a brilliant number, 
well worth a shilling, even to an outsider like the present austere 
reviewer ,who cares nothing for football or cricket or Intermediate 
Examinations. The printing and the manner in which the 
illustrations are produced reflect the highest credit on the Dublin 
firm of O’Brien and Ards. | 

3. The Great Fundamental Truths. A Simple and Popular 
Course of Higher Religious Instruction. By the Rev. R. C. 
Bodkin, C.M. Dublin, Belfast & Cork: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 
(Price 2s. and 2s. 6d.) 

We have abridged somewhat the title which tells us further- 
more that this course of religious instruction is suited for the 
more advanced classes in schools and colleges and for the educated 
laity generally. The present volume contains the First Book 
which establishes “the Church an Infallible Guide.” An 
extremely interesting preface, which ought not to be passed 
Over, as prefaces often are, explains Father Bodkin’s plan and 
purpose, which he has subjected for thirty years to the test of 
practice and experience. We cannot, however, accept one state- 
ment in this preface, namely, that the author has sacrificed every- 
thing—style, order, quotations, etc.—to the paramount object 
of making his course as systematic and scientific, and at the same 
time as simple as possible. He has certainly not sacrificed 
style or order, and he is particularly judicious in his quotations, 
beginning with this very preface and ending with seven valuable 
appendices, which are largely composed of quotations, generally 
very much more novel than the famous passage of Macaulay at 
page 253. By the way, Father Bodkin has inadvertently left 
out in the first sentence a qualifying phrase: ‘‘ There is not, 
and there never was on earth a work of human policy so well 
deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Yet the omission of the words italicised does not matter much, 
for Lord Macaulay did not believe in any other institution as 
of supernatural and divine authority. The salient points in 
the various arguments advanced in this book for the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and the infallibility of the Church that He 
founded, are emphasized by mechanical devices in printing 
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which will seem to many to disfigure the volume. Instead of 
mere italics, such phrases and passages are printed in capitals 
or in clarendon type, and a heavy stroke is drawn under each 
line, often many lines together. We feel less assured of the ad- 
vantages of this method of printing than of the zeal and industry 
that Father Bodkin has brought to his difficult task, and of the 
success which has rewarded his earnest labours. 

4. Does st matter much what I Believe ? By the Rev. Bernard 
Otten, S.J. St. Louis and Freiburg: Herder. (Price od.) 

Father Otten is Professor of Philosophy in St. Louis University 
(Missouri). He calls his little book, “ A commonsense view 
of religious indifferentism and the obligation of embracing the 
true religion.” One is reminded of the excellent popular 
treatise by the late Rev. J. M‘Laughlin, Is not one Religion 
as good as another? It is, indeed, a sort of abridgment of 
the work by Father Bodkin, which we have just noticed. May 
God deign to bless all these good books and use them to gain 
the objects for which they were written. 

5 Lenten Lectures delivered from time to time in the Church 
of St. Francis Xamer, Dublin. By the Rev. Robert Kane, S.J. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. (Price, Is. 6d.) 

This volume contains seven discourses, the last of which 
contrasts beautifully St. Mary Magdalen and St. Agnes. Two 
discourses are devoted to each of these three subjects—“ The 
Church and the Age,” “ From Peter to Leo,” and “ The Eucha- 
rist.” All these discourses are remarkable for earnestness, 
eloquence, and learning, and they will be read with pleasure 
and profit, even by those who had the pleasure of hearing them 
delivered from the pulpit. 

6. The Catholic’s Manual. By Tilmann Pesch, S.J. Freiburg: 
Herder. 

This would seem to a careless examiner to be nothing more 
than a new prayer book; but, if only such, it would hardly 
receive such praise from the Archbishops of Westminster, 
Bombay, and Glasgow, and the Bishops of Leeds, Liverpool, 
and Nottingham. Dr. Wilhelm very properly prefixes a brief 
memoir ofthe author, who was born at Cologne in 1836, entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1852, published several solid works on Logic, 
Psychology, etc., and died in 1899. The present little work, 
which has had an enormous circulation in Germany, and in 
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English has run rapidly into a second edition, is indeed a prayer 
book but with a large infusion of theology and instruction. 

7. The same publisher has issued at Is. gd. the seventh and 
eighth volumes of Tales of Foreign Lands, by the late Father 
Joseph Spillmann, S.J., who is the Father Bearne of Germany, 
the story-teller of the young. The translator is Miss Mary 
Richards Gray, who has done her work well ; yet somehow the 
tales do not seem very effective in English. In page 95 what is 
the meaning of “ I say he belongs in chains ” ? If a misprint, 
the correction is not obvious. 

8. We envy those who are able to use a very elegantly 
printed and well-bound volume just published by Messrs. 
Browne and Nolan, Nassau Street, Dublin, for the very moderate 
price of half-a-crown. It consists of Irish sermons, not com- 
posed as more or less academic exercises, but addressed to 
Irish-speaking congregations, probably in hiding places, during 
the Penal Days. For instance, the first is stated to be trans- 
cribed from the fiftieth volume of the Murphy Manuscripts, 
and the second from volume seventy-six of the O’Renehan 
Manuscripts. Will some one give in the Irish Ecclessastical 
Record an account of the collections left by Dr. Murphy, Bishop 
of Cork, and Laurence Renehan, President of Maynooth ? We 
owe this most interesting book to the Columban League of 
Maynooth College. 

9. Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. 
By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, D.D. Part II. New York: Ben- 
ziger. (Price 8s. net.) 

Dr. Gigot is Mooney Professor of the Sacred Scriptures in St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. He has already 
published several excellent works on Scripture, especially the 
first part of this ‘‘ Special Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament,” which is in its second edition. That first volume 
discussed the historical books of the Old Testament, while the 
present treats of the didactic books and prophetical writings. 
As the work is now complete, we hope that the two volumes 
united may receive a wide circulation. They are the ripe frui 
of much research and experience. The most modern autho 
Tities have been consulted, as the minute references show. The 
Style is excellent—clear, unaffected, and forcible. The reader 
of this work will be glad to know that Dr. Gigot hopes to publish 
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soon two similar volumes about the books of the New Testa- 
ment. The Benziger firm, which seems to publish more than 
all the other Catholic publishers together, have given the best 
paper, type, and binding to this important addition to their 
catalogue ; and they have done the same for the less stately 
tome which we notice in the next paragraph. 

10. The Lessons of the King made Plain for His Little Ones. 
By a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. New 
York: Benziger. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

The American Nun (for such we suppose her to be) who gave 
us more than one volume of bright and edifying “ Five o’Clock 
Stories,” has used her pleasant pen in telling the parables and 
other teachings of our Divine Redeemer in a way that is sure 
to catch and hold the attention and interest of youthful readers. 
There is a great deal of learning pressed into their service some- 
times ; and the printing could hardly be better. 

1z. A Manual of Theology for the Laity, being a Brief, Clear, 
and Systematic Exposition of the Reason and Authority of Religion, 
and a Practical Gusde-Book for all of Good Will. By the Rev. 
P. Geiermann, C.SS.R. Benziger: New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

These notes on new books are confined to those, which 
the publishers or authors take the trouble to bring under our 
notice. This month it happens that two or three belong to the 
department of apologetical theology, but they are very different 
in form and substance. Father Geiermann explanis his purpose 
by a rather crowded title page, which, moreover, boasts very 
naturally of the introduction furnished by the Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. The Irish Vincentian, 
whose work we have already recommended, thinks it better to 
discuss a few fundamental truths thoroughly ; but the German 
Redemptorist covers a very wide field, and is of necessity very 
brief and pithy, especially in his answers to objections. A 
difficult task has been very ably done, and this book will we hope, 
enlighten many who are in the dark, and, according to its motto, 
make many who are in the light “ ready always to satisfy every- 
one that asketh you a reason of that hope which is in you” 
(x Peter iii. 15). 

12. Irish Catholics and Trinity College. Bu the Rev. J. F. 
Hogan, D.D., Canon of Killaloe, Professor in St. Patrick’s 
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College, Maynooth. Dublin, Belfast, Cork : Browne and Nolan, 
Ltd. (Price 2s.) 

Introducing this work to our readers in June, we stated 
erroneously that portions of it had appeared in the Irish Eccle- 
stastscal Record. The matter of it is entirely fresh and original, 
consisting mainly of a very thorough and effective investigation 
of the Protestant spirit and the influences that prevail in the 
University which some would have Catholic Ireland accept as a 
proper place for the education of her young men. Dr. Hogan 
with great industry and ability examines all the indications of 
the real sentiments of the governing and teaching body to be 
found in the speeches of the Provost and the writings of the 
various professors. He has superabundantly proved his thesis 
as Judge O’Hagan did in his masterly article* in the Dublen 
Review fifty years ago, that the atmosphere and traditions of 
Trinity College are utterly and incurably Protestant and 
dangerous for any Catholic youth who is capable of receiving 
a University training. 

13. The beautiful Birthday Book of the Blessed Dead, which 
Mrs. Tynan Hinkson has compiled with such skill and taste, and 
to which the publishers, Hodder and Stoughton, have given an 
exquisite outward form, has received the warm appreciation of 
many journals, like the Spectator, which calls it “a very rich 
treasury,” and the Pall Mall Gazette, which says that “all the 
quotations are chosen with love and a felicitous care.” The 
Westminster Gazette thinks that ‘‘ Mrs. Tynan Hinkson has dis- 
played throughout excellent taste in her selections,” and the 
Liverpool Daily Post says “the book will be of comfort to 
many an aching heart.” 

14. The Jesuit Magazines of London and New York, the 
Month, and the Messenger, may safely stake their reputation on 
their July numbers. The Messenger has not yet lived as many 
years as will bring the Month to its golden jubilee; but the 
younger periodical has already attained a very high degree of 
perfection. We hope it will not copy certain American magazines 
that change their covers constantly. Its present cover, and its 
type, paper, and all its externals combine elegance and utility 
very agreeably. The articles furnish in an attractive form 


* Reprinted by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 27 Lower Abbey 
Street, Dublin, in a penny tract, Trinity College no place for Catholics. 
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the solid information that thoughtful, educated readers require. 
The scientific papers are extremely interesting. Mr. P. J. 
Coleman in his prose tale, “‘ Ita of the Isles,” shows that he is a 
poet, not only in his Celtic diction, but in the unreality of his 
plot. The economical, but very clear type of the last forty 
pages afford space for an extraordinary amount of excellent 
matter in various departments, ‘Editorial,’ ‘ Chronicle,’ reviews 
of books, science, scripture, etc., concerning which the newest 
particulars are compiled with great industry and condensed with 
great skill. Catholic magazines are sometimes accused of being 
dull compared with secular periodicals. That charge cannot 
fairly be brought against the Month for July. The very learned 
articles of Mr. Edward King, whose name is new to us, and of 
Father Herbert Thurston, whose name is a guarantee for origi- 
nality and thoroughgoing research, are relieved by the four first 
chapters of a novel by Miss Emily Hickey, whose style is admir- 
able, and who has already won the reader’s sympathy for her 
heroine, Lois, who gives the story its name. A very remarkable 
short story, “The Immovable,” is attributed to Jan de Geollac 
—which must be a pseudonym, for [no foreigner could write 
such English as this. Father Benson’s “ Papers of a Pariah,” 
which are running their course through the Month, deal this 
month very beautifully with Low Mass and Benediction. 

15. The latest recruit added to the well-filled ranks of school 
magazines is the Belvedertan, Vol. I, No. 1. It at once takes a 
high place among them. The illustrations are very numerous 
and very beautifully produced : life-like portraits of Sir Francis 
Cruise, Chief Baron Palles, Most Rev. Bartholomew Woodlock, 
the late Judge O’Hagan, Judge Carton, Sir John Barry, Father 
Robert Haly, and dozens of others who have yet to win their 
fame—these alternate with pictures of the beautiful rooms 
of Belvedere House, the old school in Hardwick Street, the 
new buildings, etc. Judge Carton makes a happy beginning 
with a very graceful inaugural ode—but surely the ending of 
the second stanza needs to be recast. Sir Francis Cruise, who 
is President of the Belvedere Union, contributes a very interest- 
ing and very amiable chapter of schoolboy reminiscences. 
Another very distinguished Belvedere boy, Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, pays a similar tribute to his first Alma Mater ; and to 
this the editor very properly attaches a brief account of this 
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z versatile and indefatigable Jsttirateur. Among the rising genera- 

_ tion Aidan Cox’s paper is of high merit. ‘‘ Sassy,” an Austra- 
lian sketch by E. B., is deliciously comical, and it ends with a 
very musical and whimsical lyric. We have named only a few 
of the good things that the Belvedere organ gives you for a 
shilling. But why is there no index ? Messrs. Browne and 
Nolan have done their best to bring it out worthily, and their 
best is very good. 

16. O’er Oceans and Continents. By Fiscar Marison. Chicago: 
R. R. Donnelly & Sons. 

This is the second volume of a series of travel sketches by a 
clever American priest, who does not give his real name on the 
title page. The first volume gave a pleasant account of a 
journey from Chicago to Manila ; this second series describes the 
incidents of a further journey from Manila to Palestine, through 
Singapore, Rangoon, Calcutta, Benares, Bombay, Goa and 
Cairo. The book is written in a clear and lively style, with some 
score of illustrations. As an additional recommendation, it is 
published with the pious object of obtaining funds for the 
publication of the Ciudad de Dios, a great Spanish work on the 
Blessed Virgin. . 

17. Outlines of Sermons for Young Men and Young Women. 
By Rev. J. Schuen. Edited by Rev. Edmund J. Wirth, Ph.D. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. (Price 8s. net.) 

This price is not high for a portly volume of 450 pages. It 
contains some sixty sermons on practical subjects, half of them 
intended principally for young men and half for young women. 
The author has specially in view the wants of the busy director 
of sodalities, whom he furnishes with outlines of exhortations 
to be developed and, as it were, localised for practical use. These 
short homilies will require those adaptations which will make 
them sufficiently original when actually addressed to a sodality. 
But the frequenters of a church are also a sort of sodality, and 
many of these discourses will suit a congregation, not only in 
the French sense of the word, but as it is understood among us, 

18. Jesus Crucified. Readings and Meditations on the Passion 
and Death of our Redeemer. By the Rev. Walter Elliott, of the 
Paulist Fathers. New York: Columbus Press, 120 West 6oth 


Street. (Price 4s.) 
A new book on the Passion of our Lord, less original and 
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stimulating than Father Gallwey’s Watches of the Passion 
but excellently adapted for its own special objects. The pious 
faithful will find it an admirable book for spiritual reading, and 
it will help priests both at the prie-dieu and in the pulpit. The 
different chapters have, no doubt, been often used in the pulpit 
before being given to the world in this form. At the head of 
each the passages of the four Evangelists relating to the incidents 
of the Passion then under consideration are woven together. 
The treatment of the subject is fresh and interesting. 

10. Lectures on the Holy Eucharist. By Charles Coupe, S.J - 
Edited by Hatherly More. London: R. and T. Washbourne, 
Paternoster Row. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

This is a work of exceptional interest and value. The 
lectures of which it is composed have stood very successfully 
the test of repetition before many crowded audiences. Though 
they have not been gathered together by the preacher himself, 
the editor has been assisted by him and has evidently done his 
own part of the task with great thoroughness. In the table of 
contents a very useful analysis is given of the matter of each 
chapter. Any priest who adds this work to his library will not 
regret this mode of expending three shillings and sixpence out 
of the modest sum that he is able to devote to the buying of 
books. 

20. Mr. B. Herder, St. Louis, Missouri, has published a 
second edition, in a small paper-covered book, of the Life, Virtues, 
and Miracles of St. Gerard Majella, Redemptorist Lay-brother, 
by Father Magnier, C.SS.R. Only twenty-nine years on earth, 
and only five years in the Order newly founded by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, he received wonderful favours from God, and has already 
gained a high place in the loving confidence of the pious faithful. 
Some of the graces bestowed through his intercession are duly 
assigned to Ireland by his Irish biographer. 

21. Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, have just issued a 
A Short Bible History Illustrated, by the Rev. Martin Healey, 
C.C., which the Archbishop of Tuam strongly recommends in a 
brief preface. The net price of Part I. is fourpence, of Part II. 
fivepence ; but the latter carries the narrative only to the reign 
of Solomon. The illustrations are very numerous and very 
much above the average of merit attained in such publications. 
To use the Archbishop’s words, “ the language is simple, the 
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style clear, and the narrative easy and attractive.” We are glad 
to be assured that the work is entirely produced in Dublin. 

22. We could not believe such a misapprehension possible 
if it had not been reported to us from the north and south of 
Ireland ; yet how could anyone rate our discretion so low as to 
imagine us rash enough to settle the order of dignity and merit 
among Irish convent schools ? In the seventh paragraph of our 
Book Notes last month we spoke of the magazine Sé. Ursula, 
as issued by “the first of Irish convent schools,” meaning, of 
course, first in order of time. Yet, even before Nano Nagle 
began her glorious labours, did not the daughters of St. Dominick 
receive pupils into their holy home, even during the dark Penal 
Days? Is Sienna Convent, Drogheda, the most venerable of 
Irish boarding-schools ? An interesting book might be made 
out of its history. 

23. Mother-love. By Josephine. Brighton: Catholic Re- 
pository, Elm Grove (Price Is.) 

This modest little vclume consists of two parts, fourteen 
short sketches in prose, and ascore of poems. We think the first 
part deserves its place of honour. All the papers are pious and 
pretty ; and “‘ Vixgo Fidelis,” and “ Norah’s Novena,” are more 
than pretty. But they have not got justice from the printer, 
and the writer could easily have given them a little development. 
They are arranged too much in the style of a French newspaper 
feuilleton, every sentence being printed as a paragraph. 
Josephine’s muse is too fond of the split infinitive which spoils 
the last of her little poems. The best of them are, perhaps, 
‘* Justa little Word of Love,” and “ A Birthday Retrospect.” 

24. Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, 50, Upper O’Connell Street, 
Dublin, must expect an enormous circulation on their new Penny 
Prayer Book. The Path to Paradise, which is printed and bound 
in Dublin, gives the morning prayers in Irish, has a red border 
round each of the 96 pages, and all for one penny ! 

25. The Secret of Carrickferneagh Castle. By S. A. Turk. 
London : Washbourne. (Price 2s.) 

A well-printed and well-bound volume of 200 pages is cheap 
at a florin, but we wish the printing and paper had gone to the 
service of a better story. It is called an “ Irish Romance,” and 
the writer dedicates it to the memory of her Irish mother ; but 
the style is poor, the incidents are melodramatic and uncon- 
vincing, the brogue is not Irish brogue at all. We are surprised 
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to see on the title page the names of six stories previously pub- 
lished by Miss Turk, who cannot, therefore plead inexperience. 
We should have been very glad to welcome more warmly an 
innocent tale written in a good spirit and issued by a Catholic 


firm, whose catalogue contains hundreds of excellent publica- 
tions. 


GOOD THINGS WELL SAID 


I. Nothing is more apt to cause inspiration than good pre- 
paratory work.—M. Coquelin. 

2. It is to the mothers we must look for the improvement of 
the race. In this light, drinking amongst women ts one of the 
most serious tragedies that confront society. Let us glorify, 
dignify, and purify motherhood by every means in our power.— 
John Burns, M.P. 

3. Vulgarity is the behaviour of another.—Anon. 

4. The noblest mind the best contentment has.—Edmund 
Spenser. 

5. Enjoy your present pleasures, so as not to injure those 
that are to follow.—Seneca. 

6. Laugh not’ too much: the witty man laughs least : for 
wit is news only to ignorance.—George Herbert. 

7. In the desire to have many friends there is always danger 
of spreading one’s self out too thin.—M. A. M. 

8. Working by the hour tends to make one moral. A 
plumber working by the job trying to unscrew a rusty, refractory 
nut, in a cramped position, where the tongs continually slipped 
off, would swear : but I never heard one of them swear, or exhibit 
the least impatience at such a vexation, working by the hour. 
Nothing can move a man who is paid by the hour. How sweet 
the flight of time seems to his calm mind !—Chazles Dudley 
Warner. 

9. To give so as to bestow a favour and not create an obliga- 
tion is a delicate art.—Anon. 
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TERENCE O’NEILL’S HEIRESS 
A STORY — 


CHAPTER I 


HE blinds were drawn down ; the windows tightly closed ; 
T the fire almost gone out. Upon the open piano, sheets 
of music were flung about in careless, untidy confusion. 
Dust lay thick upon the chairs, tables, and mantelpiece, and 
the little drawing-room, usually so bright and tastefully arranged, 
had a wild neglected look that no one had ever seen in it 
before. But the people assembled there were not troubled or 
annoyed by the desolation that lay around them. Their hearts 
and thoughts were too full of more important things, and even 
if they had noticed the dreary disorder of the little room, it 
would only have seemed in keeping with the gloom and misery 
in which they were all plunged. 

For some moments a complete silence reigned. Suddenly, 
a deep, long-drawn sob escaped from a dark-haired woman, 
who sat, her head bowed down, beside a thin old man with 
a long grey beard, and a worn, sad and anxious looking face. 

“ Poor Molly,” he said soothingly, laying his hand caressingly 
upon her shoulder. “ You were fond of them both. But 
don’t weep, dear. They were good, and the Lord is full of 
mercy.” 

“ I know, I know. But, father, it was so sudden for the two 
happy young things! As Pat stepped into that motor-car at 
our door, only yesterday, he looked the picture of health and 
happiness. ‘’Tis but a short run, and it’s good news I’ll have 
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for my darling, when I come back, Mary,’ he said, tossing his fair 
head with that proud little way of his, that I'll never forget. 
‘Keep her cheery and bright,’ laughing gaily as he seated 
himself in his American friend’s car. ‘She'll be glad she let 
me go, when I return in triumph.’ And in a flash and a cloud 
of dust, he disappeared down the road. But he never reached 
his destination. Never accomplished his business, whatever 
it may have been. Never saw his wife again—for the next 
thing I heard was that he was flung upon a heap of stones 
upon the road-side out of that dreadful thing, right upon his 
head, and without a second in which to ask God’s mercy he 
was hurried out of this world away from all he loved.” 

“ God is good, Molly. Sudden death sudden mercy. Pat 
led a blameless life” stammered the old man, in a choking 
voice. ‘So did his sweet wife.” 

“Yes. That is true. But, father’—Mary lifted her 
head and looked round the room—“ this is a sad, an awful 
day for us—everyone, though most of all for the poor un- 
conscious little babe, that poor Mary hardly looked upon before 
she left her motherless. Till our two darlings were buried— 
laid side by side in the churchyard, I thought nothing about 
her—hardly realised that she was there. But now she can be 
no longer passed over. She is a delicate, puny child, and will 
require great care. Who is to give it to her? Alas, I know 
not.” She raised her head again, and her sad eyes overflowing 
with tears wandered round the room, resting with earnest 
entreaty upon each one of her brothers and sisters-in-law in 
turn. 

“ You are too old, father,” she said, turning sadly on her 
chair, disappointed at the unresponsive faces of her relatives. 
No one wanted baby Elizabeth. That was only too evident, 
and Molly’s heart was sore. “ We ought to begin as we mean 
to end.” 

“ The child and her nurse would make little difference at 
Rathkeeran, Molly. As long as I live, she can have a home 
there.” 

“ No, no. She is three days old. When you”—a sob 
choked her—‘‘ when you go and John succeeds and returns to 
the place, what would become of her? From what we know 
of him and his wild, rackety life in Dublin, he is not the man 
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to saddle himself with the bringing up of a motherless girl. 
Besides, the darling will want a motherly woman to love and 
train her, as she grows up.” 

“ Yow’re very eloquent,” cried William O’Neill, a rough- 
looking man with sandy hair, and skin tanned dark red by the 
sun. “ Why don’t you take the child yourself, Molly 
Dempster ? You were mighty fond of poor Pat and his bit of 
a wife.” 

Molly sighed heavily, and her tears fell down like rain. 

“Tm not free, Will. A married woman must do as her 
husband bids her. We are childless, and gladly, gladly would 
I welcome Pat’s baby and do for her as if she were my own. 
But James Dempster says no. He will adopt no man’s child. 
So my hands are tied. I cannot even pay for the little one’s 
keep anywhere. I have no money of my own.” 

“ No bachelor uncle could take home a child like that,” 
Owen O’Neill remarked, his kindly, handsome face downcast, 
his voice full of sadness. 

“ A soldier like you, Owen, certainly could not, even if you 
were married, dear,’ Molly answered. ‘’Tis one of Pats 
sisters should take the infant by night, only ” —— 

The door opened and an elderly woman came in, carrying 
what looked like a bundle of shawls in her arms. She stood 
still for a moment in the middle of the room, then her eyes 
wandered anxiously from one face to another. She made a 
low curtsey to old Mr. O’Neill and said slowly : 

“ An’ where, sir, is this blessed babe to sleep the night ? 
The place above is cold an’ desarted, an’ sure it’s to her future 
home we ought to be goin’, her an’ me. So its thankful and 
obliged I’d be if ye would tell me where I’m to take her to. 
She’s sleepin’ now, the crathur, but she'll be frettin’ and 
ecreechin’ agin before long. So it’s home I meant to take her, 
now she’s quiet.” 

The old man uttered a deep groan, and looked helplessly 
round at his sons and daughters. His face was white and drawn, 
his lips tremulous, and as Molly’s eyes met his, she told herself 
with a throb of pain, that he was suffering terribly. 

“ The tragedy has been too much for him—at his age. He’ll 
never get over it, poor dear,” she thought. ‘“‘ Soon, very soon, 
he’ll be lying by his beloved son, I fear, in the old churchyard. 
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Oh ! if I were but free, I’d take baby and go home with her and 
father to Rathkeeran for the present. But I’m not. My first 
duty is to my husband.” 

She looked up imploringly, at a young, fair-haired woman, 
who had darted forward to look at the baby, as the nurse brought 
it in. “ Nesta!” she cried. “ You? Ah! dear, it would 
bring a blessing on you” 

“ I would if I could,” Nesta whispered low. ‘‘ But oh! we 
couldn’t—just now, that we have to leave the country, Jim and 
Rg 

“ I forgot. Of course, you couldn’t. Poor little waif, what 
will become of her? ’Tis hard to think that she must be re- 
jected by usall. Everyone has refused her now, except Magdalen 
and Terence. Magdalen with five of her own, is not likely to 
want her in her house—and Terence is but a boy, penniless and 
in sore straits for money, I feel sure.” 

“We'll have all to subscribe a small sum each, yearly, and 
let Bridget Gallagher take the baby home,” Nesta said, well- 
pleased with what she thought a brilliant idea. “She would 
care for her well, and be glad to have her for the money we'd 
give.” 

Molly flushed to her hair, and her eyes were full of indignation. 
“Your brother’s child—brought up amongst the Gallaghers! 
For shame, Nesta, even to think of such a thing. Oh, I must 
talk to Magdalen. She, at least, has a mother’s heart, and Michael 
is a man of kindly feeling. :He will let her do what she likes, I 
am sure.” 

Magdalen Tiernan was standing a little away from the others 
talking to her husband. He had his hand upon her shoulder, 
and was looking down at her tear-stained face, with tenderness 
and emotion. | 

“One more wouldn’t matter, Mike,” she was saying, in a 
voice of supplication. ‘‘ We’d never notice that there was 
another one in the nursery.” 

“ You’ve work and plenty, Mag. It’s you I’m thinking of, 
dear,” he said, lovingly. “ Not the bit the baby ’ll eat. And 
if it wasn’t too much for you, I’d welcome her in amongst our 
own little ones in the name of our Lord, Who loved little children. 
But” —— 


His wife’s face lit up with a sudden gleam of joy. ‘ God 
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bless you, Mike,’’ she whispered; “I never loved you better 
than I do this minute. The child will be no trouble, and she’ll 
bring a blessing on us all. Molly, Molly ! ’’—starting round to 
her sister, with outstretched hands—“ Mike is willing, and so 
am I, to take little Elizabeth back to Dowcra, to-night. We’ll 
take her now on the car, with Biddy, and keep her and love her 
as one of our own.” 


Molly uttered a cry of delight, and threw herself sobbing into 
her sister’s arms. 

‘“God bless you and Mike—and—and the children—little 
and big,” she cried. “ Oh! Magdalen, yours is the home for 
the wee thing. Though it’s hard on you with so many’? —— 

“ Hard! Nota bit.” Magdalen patted her sister’s shoulders 
and smiled softly, though her eyes were full of tears. “ Pat’s 
child will be like one of my own. She'll be brought up simply— 
but she’ll have love and affection, and companionship that will 
be good for her. Decidedly our’s is the home for her.” And she 
took the baby from Biddy’s arms and covered the little red face 
with kisses. 

Magdalen Tiernan was about thirty-five. She had a comely, | 
pleasant face, with brown eyes and soft, dark hair. She was not 
handsome, but there was something very sweet and winning in 
her kindly smile and bright, happy manner. All children took 
to her at once, and no one, old or young, could ever know her 
well, without loving her dearly. 

As she stood now, the poor motherless baby clasped to her 
breast, her sisters and brothers looked at her with feelings of 
strong admiration, not unmixed with shame. 

“She is a plucky one. With her small means and such a 
lot of her own, ’tis heroic to undertake the bringing up of another 
child like that,” William O’Neill muttered under his breath, his 
red face growing redder. “ We're all a set of selfish, take-care 
of-ourselves sort of creatures. But Mag must have help. A 
few pounds a year will be useful.. So I'll guarantee twenty.” 
And he strode across to Magdalen’s side, and told her of his 
intentions. 

“Oh! Will, that’s good of you,” she said gratefully. “It 
will be a help, indeed.” 

The next moment Magdalen and the baby were surrounded. 
One after the other, the uncles and aunts now pressed forward 
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to his side, each one promising to pay something towards the 
keep and education of their tiny niece. 

Terence alone hung back, his handsome, young face, full of 
woe, an expression of shame and sorrow in his blue eyes. 

“And now, Terry, it’s your turn,” Mr. O'Neill exclaimed, 
well pleased to see that his children were showing that their 
hearts were in the right place after all, and casting an inquiring 
glance on his youngest born. “ As long asI hve, I'll contribute 
fifteen pounds or so to the wee lassie’s expenses. So we've all 
spoken now, except you.” 

“ I didn’t speak, father,” Terry flushed to the very tips of 
his ears, ‘‘ because I’m sorry to say, it is not in my power to 
promise anything. My salary in the bank is not enough to keep 
myself. I’m up to my eyes in debt.” 

“It’s a beggarly business. I’m sorry I put you into a bank 
With your tastes it was fatal,” the old man answered, gloomily. 
“Still with economy, and what I allow you, you ought to 
been able to keep out of debt.” 

“Oh, Terry dear, don’t worry or fret,” Magdalen cried, 
looking affectionately at her young brother. “Id as soon 
think of taking money from one of the children, as from you. 
You're only a boy, and I know well what a bank clerk’s salary 
is. Besides, I’ll have money and to spare for Elizabeth, now. 
She won’t cost me one half-penny.” 

“ But for all that, if I could, I’d help Pat’s child,” the lad 
cried, in a choking voice, “ for Pat was always good to me. 
Many’s the time, in spite of his small salary, and him married 
and all, he stood to me, and got me out of a hole.” 

“There were few better than Pat,” William O'Neill re- 
marked, ‘‘ though I never approved of his free-and-easy way of 
handing out money. If he’d helped you and others less in his 
life-time, maybe his child wouldn't be a beggar now ” —— 

“ She’s not a beggar, Will!” Molly exclaimed indignantly. 
“ It’s a shame to call your brother’s child such a thing as that.” 

“My dear Molly, I’m a plain man, but I meant no offence 
to Pat’s child. She’s penniless anyhow, and dependent on 
others. That you won’t deny.” 

“No, of course not; and Pat couldn’t help that. No man 
could have saved on hisincome. He worked hard—early and late. 
But a wine-merchant’s agent, with only a commission ” —— 
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“ Can’t make a fortune, any more than a soldier or bank 
clerk,” William answered grimly. ‘ But in one thing,” fixing 
his eyes on Terence, “ Pat did set his brothers a good example. 
He kept out of debt. To my mind anyone who goes on, as a 
clerk, getting deeper and deeper into the mire, without any 
prospect of pulling himself out, is an idiot. So, if you take 
my advice, brother Terence, you'll book your passage at once, 
and start off out of this country for America.” 

“ I haven’t the price of my ticket, Will,’ Terence answered, 
dejectedly. “‘ Only the want of money has kept me from going 
long ago.” 

“Tl lend you enough to take you to New York. That is 
on condition that you go at once. There must be no shilly- 
shallying. But just now, or never.” 

Terence bent down, till his lips touched the little, red, 
wrinkled face of baby Elizabeth. He flushed and grew pale 
again. But the shawls round the infant concealed his face, 
and hid his emotion from those standing round him. When he 
raised his head again, he looked a little white, but calm and very 
determined. 

“It shall be now, Will,” he grasped his brother’s hand ; 
“and I’m deeply grateful for your help. I’ve been a fool. 
But in America, I’ll turn over a new leaf. I'll work as I’ve 
never worked at home; and I swear that I’ll never rest 
till I have paid off every penny I owe to you or anyone else. 
Then ” —— 

“You'll turn your attention to becoming a millionaire,” 
laughed Owen. ‘‘ When you do, don’t forget your soldier 
brother, pray.” 

“ When I do ”—Terry’s syes were dancing now—his usually 
bright spirits had gone up with a bound. He felt confident that 
success and good luck lay before him in the new world across 
the ocean—‘ when I do, I’ll come home and claim ”—laying 
a hand caressingly upon the baby’s shawl—" little Elizabeth as 
my niece, and make her my heiress. It will take seventeen or 
eighteen years to do it, I daresay’? —— 

“ She’ll be marriageable then,” said Molly, smiling. 

“ And a catch, with Uncle Terence’s money,” remarked 
Nesta. “There won’t be a man in the country good enough 
for her, I know.” 
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“ She'll have to go to England,” laughed Owen, “to look 
or a lord or a baronet of hizh degree.” 

“ Take my advice and don't let the girleen. as she grows up, 
count her chickens before thewre hatched, Magdalen asthore, 
Wiliam remarked, his eyes twinkling. *“ When brother Terence 
makes a fortune—aye, and mavbe;sometime before, he'll marry 
and have httle Elizabeths of his own to give downes to.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” Terry replied, with some energy. “Tm 
not a marrying man—and I'l never.” 

“ No rash promises, Terence boy,” his father said, gently. 
«’Tis early to forswear matrimony. And unless I’m greatly 
mistaken you'll change your mind upon that subject before 
ong.” 

“ Perhaps I may—though I’m doubtful,” Terence turned 
his handsome shining eyes upon his aged father, and smiled: 
“ There’s no knowing. But you must not all be so sceptical 
about my getting on. There’s a mocking tone in all your 
voices.” 

“No. no. You'll do bravely, I bet,” laughed Wilham. 
“ Its your chat about giving a fortune to the girleen that amuses 
us.” 


“ Then it need not do so, for I swear that whether I marry or 
not—if I make money, more than is necessary to live honestly 
and out of debt, I’ll share it with Elizabeth. When she comes to 
be a woman grown, wanting dress and things that Mike and 
Magdalen will find it hard to give her, Pat’s child will have good 
reason to know that her Uncle Terence loved her well. So when 
I’m gone and she begins to understand,” looking round at 
Magdalen, ‘tell her about me.” 

“I will, indeed, Terry,’ his sister answered, her loving 
eyes full of tears. “Pll talk to her constantly about you.” 

“ And you'll be sure never to say that I am a ne’er-do-well 
—no matter how badly things are going with me, out there. 
But you’ll tell her, I’m a brave man, fighting hard in the battle 
of life. Td like her to look up to, and respect me, Mag, when 
I do come home.” 

“She shall do that, Terry. Indeed, she shall.” 

‘ Then I'll go in peace, very soon.” And kissing the sleeping 
baby, once more, Terence strode out of the room. 

. “ There’s good in the lad, William,’ old O’Neill said, after 
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a pause, ‘‘ and he means well, I’m sure. But, I doubt that he’ll 
either make a fortune or give it to baby Elizabeth if he does. 
He was always good at promises, poor Terry. But I suppose, 
he'd better go. His only chance is to get away from the bank 
and his present companions.” 

“His only chance. That’s why I offered him the money. 
And as to his making a fortune—well,” William smiled, “ stranger 
things have happened. But I’m not hopeful. And as for it’s 
coming to little Elzabeth—that’s all gammon. And, look 
here,” he said, raising his voice, and glancing round the room, 
‘it will be an unwise thing to talk about this nonsense. Don’t 
let the girl get it in her head that she is to be an heiress. Anidea 
of that kind would only be her ruin. So mind you, Magdalen, 
it will be your duty to be silent on that subject, and make the 
child useful by and by in return for her keep.” 

Magdalen flushed, and pressed the baby to her breast. 

“ We’ll not begrudge that to her, Will, whatever happens, 
you may be sure.” 

“ Perhaps not. But in the future—well, [’ll say no more. 
You’ve got the child and with leave to make the best of her. 
And now, come father,” drawing the old man’s hand with his 
arm. ‘ There’s no more to be done or said, here. PN drive 
you back to Rathkeeran, now.” 

“Thank you, Will. I’m very tired, and I’ll be really glad 
to go.” 

“ So I thought,” answered Will, and he led the old man away. 


CHAPTER II 


“ CoME now, Elizabeth, you really must pay attention. For 
a girl of your age, it’s absurd to waste your time, as you’re doing. 
I don’t believe you know a word of that lesson yet, and you've 
been at it for fully half an hour.” 

Elizabeth raised her head, and fixed a pair of big, dreamy, 
hazel eyes upon her cousin’s face. 

‘‘ No, Kathleen,” she answered, crimson to her hair. “I 
haven't looked at it. I—I forgot about it.” 

As she said this, two girls, a few years older than herself, 
nudged each other and laughed. 
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“Is she an idiot or lazy ?” the younger asked under her 
breath. “If I were Kathleen, I’d refuse to teach such a 
dunce. Wouldn’t you, Maura ? ” 

“If I were Kathleen, I’d do nothing of the kind,” Maura 
replied quickly; “ because being a person of extraordinary 
virtue and patience she accepts Elizabeth as her cross and 
bears with her as such. If you or I had to teach the child, it 
would be quite another story, Celia. I’d soon send her” 

“‘ Children,” said their elder sister, in a firm, though quiet 
voice, “ you must not talk. It is impossible to do two things 
at once.” 

“Oh! quite,” answered Maura pertly. ‘I’m not such a 
fool as to try.” 

“ Some people can’t even doone thing,” laughed Celia. “Have 
you been asleep, Betty, or only dreaming with your eyes open ? ” 

Elizabeth hung her head, in a shamefaced way. ‘‘ Dreaming 
with my eyes open. I’m afraid,” she answered, in a low voice, 
“ I can’t learn grammar.” 

“ Nor anything else, I’m thinking,” Maura said sharply, 
her lips curling scornfully. “For a girl of nearly sixteen you 
know very little.” 

“ Nothing at all, I say,’ °’ chimed in Celia, in a superior way. 
“ What you’ll do by and by, is a mystery to me. For everyone 
knows you'll have to earn your bread, Betty.” 

Elizabeth looked sadly at her two younger cousins, then 
turned her wistful, anxious eyes upon Kathleen. 

“ Shall I never be good for anything, Katty ? ” 

Kathleen’s colour deepened, and laughing a little peevousy: 
she laid her hand upon Elizabeth’s. 

“ Of course you will, if you try, dear. Determination and 
attention are what you require. I don’t believe you're stupid, 
as the girls seem to think. But you must wake up.” 

“ Pl try to.” 

Maura and Celia winked at each other and giggled. 

“ If Uncle Terence ever does come home rich, he’ll want a 
bright, clever girl for his heiress,” Maura said, airily. ‘‘ Not a 
floppy, silent, dreamy-looking young person ” 

“ Maura,” Kathleen cried, ‘‘ you know Mother does not like 
you to talk like that. Uncle Terence must be dead” —— 

“Oh, no, no.” Elizabeth sprang up, her cheeks burning, 
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her eyes full of excitement. ‘‘ Don’t say that. He isn’t—he 
can’t be dead.” 

“ Well, he hasn’t written for years and years,” Kathleen 
answered, gently drawing the excited girl to her side. 

“ You see,” Celia said, in an audible aside to Maura, “‘ Betty 
counts on being an heiress. She doesn’t learn things, because 
she dreams that she’ll be wealthy. My word, she’ll give herself 
airs, and crow over us ; if such a thing should ever happen.” 

“ Pll do nothing of the kind,” Elizabeth cried, passionately, 
roused for a moment from her usual dreamy manner, by her 
cousin’s impertinence. ‘‘ And I don’t count on or care about 
being rich. But, oh! Katty, I do hope Uncle Terence isn’t 
dead.” 

“ I fear—we all fear he must be, dear,” Kathleen answered. 
“ When grandfather died ten years ago, Mother felt sure the 
news would reach him, and that very soon she’d hear from him. 
But no letter came—no sign that he had heard anything of what 
had happened. Then, Uncle Owen was killd in India, and 
Uncle William died of fever. And still, as you know, not a line 
has ever reached anyone belonging to him, from poor Uncle 
Terence.” 

“Still, he never used to write often,” Elizabeth said, her 
eyes growing soft and dreamy, once more. “I have three 
letters written to me, when I was small—and another ” —— 

“The last came, when you were about five,” Celia cried. 
“ Why on earth are you so obstinate, Betty ? Uncle Terence 
is dead.” 

“I can’t bear to think so” —— 

“ Of course, you can’t. You'd like him to turn up smiling, 
with bags and bags of gold, to turn you into a” —— 

“ Celia! How can you be so silly, and ill-natured ?” 
Kathleen cried, indignantly. “I call it exceedingly bad taste 
to speak of your uncle like that. It is not respectful.” 

“ Perhaps not. But he’s only a name to me. I don't re- 
member Uncle Terence at all.” 

“No matter. He’s mother’s brother, and’’—in a low 
whisper—" he’s dead. That should make his name sacred.” 

“T’ll try to remember that, Katty, and I only meant to 
tease Betty a little. She’s such a quaint old person, and enter- 
tains herself with so many peculiar fancies.” 
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“ Well, that’s no business of yours,” Maura said severely. 
“ Let the child be happy in her own way.” 

“Child! ’’ Celia tossed her head. “One would think you 
were a grandmother, to hear you talk. Betty’s just one year 
younger than you are.” 

“ Ten in reality,” laughed Maura. “She knows nothing, 
and is a baby.” 

“ She can play that fiddle of hers well any way. And that’s 
more than you can do. It’s a good thing to have a talent like 
that. Father says she’d charm the birds off the bushes, with her 
music.” 

‘Poof! I don’t think much of it,” Maura cried. Then, 
gathering up her books, she began to sing :— 


Fiddle and I wandering by— 
Over the world together. 


Kathleen glanced at her sisters reproachfully. 

“ It’s folly to pretend to work, and keep on chattering like 
that, girls. Betty could not possibly learn her history in such 
a din.” 

“ Oh! I’ve finished,” cried Celia. ‘‘ I’ve written a first-rate 
essay.” 

“ Well, you are conceited ! ” Maura exclaimed. “I’m sure 
it’s not half as good as mine—which was finished half an hour 
ago.” 

“ Then you'd better go,” Kathleen said. “But I think, 
Betty dear, you must stay and learn that page of history. I 
don’t want to be hard or unkind ; but you have been a little 
lazy this morning.” 

“I know I have.” Betty’s eyes filled with tears. “I 
will learn it now.” And she opened her book, and leaning her 
head upon her hands, tried to give all her attention to the chapter 
of history, which she ought to have mastered, at least an hour 
before. 

Maura and Celia dashed out of the room, and went singing 
down the stairs, and away out into the garden. 

Elizabeth sighed, and pushed the heavy golden hair from 
her brow. 

‘““She’s a pretty little thing,” Kathleen thought, looking 
compassionately at her cousin. “It’s a pity she’s so stupid. 
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A fortune would certainly be useful to her. But the O’Neills 
are an unlucky family. It would be odd indeed, if Uncle Terence 
were to prove the fortunate one. Father laughs at the idea. 
Mother and Betty are the only people in the whole connexion 
who have any faith in him. And, then, of course, Betty knows 
nothing about him. Because he looks handsome and kindly 
in that photograph that she has of him, taken the year before 
she was born, and because mother, unwisely, I think, has always 
taught her to believe in him, and respect his memory, she has 
made him into a hero, and put him on a pedestal—where he, 
being, I am sure, dead, is likely to remain till the end of the 
chapter. TH slip off for a while, and see if mother wants me— 
then, come back when I think Betty knows her history. She’ll 
learn it better, and more quickly, if she is left quite alone.” And, 
opening the door softly, she followed her sisters downstairs. 

As the door closed upon her cousin, Elizabeth sat up. 
Her book slipped from her fingers and fell with a crash upon the 
floor ; but she heeded it not. Outside the sun was shining, the 
birds were flying hither and thither; and the bees hummed 
amongst the flowers. The butterflies chased each other gaily 
round the lawn, and far away, in the kitchen garden, children’s 
voices were heard calling and shouting, as they gathered 
currants and gooseberries, from the heavily laden bushes. 
Elizabeth sighed, as her eyes wandered over the green turf, 
and lingered admiringly upon the roses and tall lilies growing 
beneath the window, and filling the air with their sweet perfume. 

“I wish I weren't so stupid,” she thought, ‘or that people 
did not think it necessary for me to learn lessons.” She picked 
up her book again, and gave it a little shake. ‘‘ Why on earth 
should I worry about Margaret of Anjou and her child. ? They’re 
dead and gone, and I am alive and full of my own fancies. If 
I do learn all the ins and outs of their wanderings, hiding in 
cupboards, and hair-breadth escapes, through the country, I’ll 
forget them by to-morrow, and my time will have been 
wasted.” 

She laid her book aside again and glanced round the room, 
a gleam of bright and sweet intelligence suddenly lighting up 
her pale, ethereal little face. For a moment, she sat perfectly 
still, her lips parted, one finger raised, and a rapt, listening 
expression in her hazel eyes. 
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“ It hums—hums—hums to me,” she cried in an ecstasy of 
delight, ‘‘ and fits into the words :— 
I mind the day I'd wish I was a say-gull flyin’ far, 
For then I'd fly an’ find you in the West ; 


An’ I’d wish I was a little red rose, as sweet as roses are, 
For then you'd, maybe, wear it on your breast.® 


“I must try it, see how it goes, and get Maura to sing it. 
She has a sweet voice. These little Irish verses are pretty. 
Dear Uncle Terence, I do wish I were a ‘ say-gull,’ as they call 
it, and I’d fly off to look for you. If this works out well, PI 
dedicate it to you, so I must try it now at once.” 

She slipped off her chair, and, running across the room, 
raised a heavy curtain in the corner, and from under it pulled 
forth a violin-case. This she quickly opened, and taking out 
a small brown violin, she raised it to her lips. Then, placing it 
against her shoulder, she drew the bow softly across the strings. 
For some time the sounds she produced did not please her, and 
with untiring patience, and with no sign of fatigue or weariness, 
she went over the same bars, repeating them now softly, now 
loudly till, at last, with a smile of joy and satisfaction she played 
the song from beginning to end without fault or hesitation. 

“My own—my first of any length. Oh! it goes sweetly,” 
she murmured, her eyes dancing with pleasure. “I must let 
them hear it. Uncle will be pleased, for he loves my music.” 

I mind the day I’d wish I was a say-gull flying far, 
For then I'd fly an’ find you in the West. 

Elizabeth’s voice was small, but true and clear, and as it 

rose in unison with the violin it was very sweet and pure. 


And I’d wish I was a little red rose as sweet as roses are 
For then you’d, maybe, wear me on your breast. 


The last notes died away with something like a sob, and 
the bow dropped upon the girl’s knee. Then, with a little laugh, 
she caught it up again, and dashed off into a gay air, her eyes 
sparkling, her lips smiling radiantly. As she played on merrily, 
the door opened, and Kathleen Tiernan stood upon the threshold. 
She was a tall, graceful girl of about nineteen, with dark hair, 


* From Songs of the Glens of Antrim, by Moira O'Neill. 
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grey. eyes, and a bright complexion. She looked at the young 
musician with indignant eyes. 

“ Elizabeth O’Neill,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you are incorrigible. 
I give you up. No one can do anything with you, for you seem 
determined to grow up a dunce.” 

Elizabeth started to her feet, red to the roots of her hair, 
and laying aside her violin, picked up her book. 

“ Perhaps,” Kathleen held out her hand, “ you know your 
lesson ? ” 

“ No, Kathleen, no. I’m so sorry—and I am a stupid dunce. 
But I really couldn’t help it. Something came to me—something 
that’s} been ringing through my brain for days that I could not 
get hold of,” the child said earnestly, “and I just had to play 
it. Oh, it goes beautifully, now, and I’m longing to play it for 
Uncle Mike.” 


Kathleen sank upon a chair, with an exclamation of dis- 
approval, and gesture of hopelessness. 

“ It’s a thousand pities you ever learned to play that thing,” 
she said, with a contemptuous glance at the violin. ‘It dis- 
tracts you from your lessons and everything useful, under the 
sun. It is folly, sheer folly, to waste your time scraping away 
at that, when you should be learning things that will help you 
to earn your bread byandby.” 

“ Earn my bread ?”’ Elizabeth said with a gasp of terror. 

“ Oh! Katty, I could never do that.” 
“ Some day, dear, it may be necessary,” Kathleen answered, 
softly. “There are a great many of us, remember, and—and 
things are not going very well with us. Father is greatly 
hampered for money at times; and Uncle John is too extra- 
vagant to have anything to spare for his brother.” 

Elizabeth clasped her hands convulsively, and looked with 
an agonized expression at her tall, handsome young cousin. 
i“ And I—I have after all no right to be a burden on Uncle Mike,” 
she stammered. “If I were strong and clever like you, Katty, 
it would be different. Imight do lots of things. As it is” —— 

“ Even I, Betty, can only teach very young children.” 

“ But I could never do even that. Oh! ’tis sad to have no 
mother.” 

“ My mother loves you, Betty.” 


“ Yes, yes. Aunt Magdalen is a dear. But yet—oh! if 
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only Uncle Terence would come home, how different things 
would be!” 

“ Don’t dream of the impossible, Betty. And now put away 
your book for to-day. You'll do no good at it, I see. The 
children are picking fruit for jam. So, cheer up, and come out 
into the garden, and help them, as fast as you can.” And she 
hurried away. 

‘‘In spite of their kindness—and they are kind—I am one 
too many. Oh! ’tis sad to have no father—no mother, no 
home of one’s own.” And Betty wept bitterly, as she put her 
history-book upon the shelf, her violin in its case. 

This feeling of loneliness, and that she had no right to be 
at Dowcra, had hung like a dark cloud over this child all her 
life. Her aunt was kind and affectionate, and never by word 
or act showed that she looked upon her little niece as a trouble, 
or an expense. Her cousins, though often teasing and annoy- 
ing, were on the whole friendly and good-natured. Her Uncle 
Michael Tiernan treated her with even more consideration than 
he did his own strong, boisterous, healthy girls. Excepting his 
eldest-born, pretty Kathleen, she was evidently his favourite 
amongst that houseful of children, and no word had ever dropped 
from his lips that could possibly have been twisted into a murmur 
or a complaint at having to support her. He loved the child, and 
always took her part when those around him laughed at her 
dreamy ways, and stupidity over her books. ‘“‘ She has a genius 
for music and a pretty face,” he would say, ‘so leave her alone. 
That’s quite enough for any girl.” 

“ Genius, Mike ? ” his wife would reply. “It’s you that are 
dreaming now. I’ve no objection to Betty’s playing a tune on 
that old fiddle, occasionally. It makes the house lively, and 
amuses her. But genius! Pray, don’t tell her that, or you'll 
turn her little head.” 

“No fear. But mind you, Mag, dreamy and all as she is 
—I feel sure, Betty will be a comfort and a help to us yet.” 

““Oh, I dare say. And this moment, Mike, I love the wee 
thing warmly. It would break my heart if Terence landed 
home a rich man to carry her off, and make her his 
heiress.” 

“Pigs might fly, the skies might fall,” laughed her husband. 
“ Until they do, Betty will remain with us. Her Uncle Terence 
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will never claim her. And, indeed, with you, I sincerely hope 
he won't.” 

But if Mr. and Mrs. Tiernan were unselfishly fond of the 
child, and glad to have her to love and take care of, there were 
plenty of people all round, who openly pitied them for having 
a penniless, useless girl to support and provide for, in addition 
to their own big family, and go where she would, Elizabeth was 
sure to hear herself and her prospects pretty freely discussed. 
From her birth, the child had been but a sad specimen of human- 
ity—small, backward, and ailing, and as years went on, though 
she gradually improved, her progress was slow, she did not 
grow, or develop either in body or mind with the same rapidity 
as her sturdy, robust young cousins did. She was pretty, fairy- 
like, graceful, but exceedingly delicate, and so shy and reserved, 
that few people could even guess at what her thoughts and 
feelings might be, upon any subject. 

“ She’ll never grow to be a woman,” one gossip whispered to 
another, standing near Elizabeth one afternoon, at a cricket 
match. ‘“‘ And so much the better. For she’s good for noth- 
ing, as far as I can see, and the Tiernans are getting deeper and 
deeper into the mire.” 

“ Dear, dear! I’m sorry to hear that,” her friend replied. 
“ But surely the girl has something of her own ? ” 

“ Not a halfpenny. For some years the different members 
of the family, old Mr. O’Neill, William, Owen, Molly, and Nesta 
even, used to pay Michael Tiernan a few pounds a year each 
towards her support. But that’s over and done with long ago. 
They're all dead and gone. And now, when he'll want all he 
can get for his own, Michael Tiernan finds himself saddled with 
a useless, delicate girl to support and provide for.” 
vai “ But the uncle at Rathkeeran ? Surely he does something 
to help ?” 

“Him? Good heavens !’’—throwing up her hands—“ It’s 
help he’ll be wanting himself, before long. Soon there won’t be 
an O'Neil” —— 

“Hush. The child’s listening.” 

“Oh! She doesn’t understand. Some say she’s not all 
there.” 

Of these whispered conversations, even as a tiny child, Eliza- 
beth understood more than was good for her ; and as she grew 
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up, they made her watchful and suspicious. A hasty word, a 
fancied slight, or a cross look, caused her the deepest anguish. 
She felt certain she was stupid, for, since everyone said so, it 
must be true, and hearing it whispered, on all sides, that she was 
a trouble and an expense to her uncle and aunt, she became 
morbidly sensitive, and more than ever shy and reserved. 


CLARA MULHOLLAND. 
(To be contsnued.) 


TO PRINCESS ROSA DE H., ON HER 
NAME-DAY 


“ A ROSE” the Latin rosa means. 
As I need hardly mention, 

And ’twas the word that in my teens 
Taught me my first declension ; 

Now, Princess, ’tis no common noun. 
And he would tell a whopper, 

Who’d say, to set your sweetness downy 
’Tis not the name most proper. 


In ae its genitive doth bloom, 
With “of a rose ” for meaning, 
As are these rose-buds over whom 
Your mother-love is leaning: 
God bless the blossoms of the Rose— 
“ Amen,” says Princess Sarah— 
Which ’mid these Styrian mountains blows, 
And on the Riviera. 


Then “to a rose” the dative is 
Unchanged in termination, 

Which brings to you our messages 
Of love and admiration ; 

For of the wealth as yet untold, 
Which of the heart is native 

And dearer is than gifts of gold, 
This date has made us dative. 
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Next comes the case accusative, 
That has in am its ending ; 

But I do know not as I live 
What in you needs defending ; 

And if I could I would not tell, 
No matter how suggestive 

This case is, for that were not well 
Upon a day so festive. 


The vocative is rosa, too ; 
Its use is to address you, 
As when one says, as now I do, 
“ O Rosa ’’—may God bless you ! 
May He transplant to Paradise 
And set you near your patron— 
I mean, of course, when you're a nice 
And venerable matron. 


The ablative, last but not least 
Of all these Latin cases, 

Prints our good wishes for your feast 
Upon our happy faces: 

“From ” Rosa may these keep away— 
And I live long to see it— 

All sorrow ; thus in hope we pray, 
And fondly add, “ so be it.” 


I still remember, as you see, 
How I began my Latin, 
Though rosa meant much less to me 
When life was in its matin. 
Thank goodness! that your mother chose 
From out the land of Lima 
Your name, dear Princess, else—who knows ?— 
It might have been—Jemima. 
JouN FiırzraTRICK, O.M.I. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE LITERATURE OF 
ANCIENT IRELAND UPON ‘THE MABINOGION’ 


N the days of Eugene O’Curry, a great English littérateur, 
Matthew Arnold, pleaded for a Celtic Chair at the University 
of Oxford. He based his claim upon the contention that 

Celtic influence had brought into the poetry of England three 
delightful qualities : the feeling for style, the charm of a wistful 
melancholy, and the subtle power of expressingjin words the 
magic of Nature. He proved his point by placing side by side 
quotations from Gaelic, Welsh, German, and English poets. 
For style we have two epitaphs contrasted : one written upon a 
tombstone in an English graveyard, the other commemorating 
Aengus the Culdee, an Irish monk of the eighth century. The 
first runs :— 
** Affliction sore long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain, 
Till God did please Death should me seize 
And ease me from my pain. 


And here is the literal translation of the Gaelic :— 


ZEngus in the assembly of Heaven, 
Here are his tomb and his bed; 
It is from hence he went to death, 
On the Friday, to holy Heaven. 


It was in Cluain Eidnech he was reared, 
It was in Cluain Eidnech he wasjburied ; 
In Cluain Eidnech, of many crosses, 
He first read his psalms. 


For the second quality, comparison is made between the 
gentle sorrow of the German “ Werther,” whom the critic 
describes as an “ amiable, cultivated, and melancholy young 
man,” and the Titanic, passionate wistfulness of Llywarch 
Hen, the Welshman, in his old age, addressing his crutch. The 
whcle passage from the Cymric is too long to be quoted here, 
but a few verses will serve to show the force and beauty of the 
piece :— 
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O my crutch! Is it not Autumn when the fern is red, the water-flag 
yellow? Have I not hated that which I love?. 
O my crutch! Is it not spring, when the cuckoo passes through the air, 


when the foam sparkles on the sea?. . . 
O my crutch! Is it not the first of May? The furrows, are they not 


shining? The young corn, is it not springing? Ah, the sight of thy 
handle makes me wroth ! 


Matthew Arnold urges that this tumultuous, energetic lament 
is an expression of the temperament which wrought in Milton 
and in Byron, when the one created his “ Satan,” and the other 
cried out upon the pity cf the world, in passionate lyrics. 

Finally, the English advocate for Celtic studies quotes very 
largely from The Mabinogion, to make it manifest from what 
source comes such “ natural magic ” as is to be found in the 
poetry of England. Now, everybody that cares for such things 
knows that The Mabinogion is a collection of Welsh tales, trans- 
lated into English by Lady Charlotte Guest ; but everybody 
does not know that these romances are, in subject, style, 
etc., a true development of old Gaelic story; notably, as it 
will be seen later, of the tales found in the Cuchullin Saga. : 

Before this matter is dwelt upon, it may be worthy of remark 
that when Matthew Arnold would claim a Celtic inspiration in 
given lines by English poets, he chooses, quite unconsciously 
as it would appear, those verses in which we find alliteration 
well marked. For example, he quotes Keats :— 


White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine, 
Fast-fading violets, covered up in leaves. 


In the first line of this couplet, we find the ¢ and ? prevail ; 
in the second, we get f, with its softened sound v, no less than 
five times, and a repetition of the / of the preceding line. Again, 
we are given these verses from “The Merchant of Venice.” 
The critic describes them as being “ drenched and intoxicated 
with that fairy-dew of natural magic.” 


On such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 


To come again to Carthage. 
Here, the alliteration is too much in evidence to need any 
special pointing out. This feeling in the dark, as it were, for a 
Celtic characteristic, is a strange thing on the part of Matthew 
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Arnold. It is as if he had learned, through sympathy, what 
else had been hidden from him. He had no knowledge of Gaelic, 
nor does he seem to have been aware that alliteration is pecu- 
liarly a feature of the poetry of the Celt. 

To return to the consideration of the Cymric tales being 
true developments of Gaelic ancient story, let it be borne m 
mind that between Ireland and Wales in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the intercourse was close : that the Welsh tales were 
collected in the Red Book of Hergest, and other MSS., about the 
tenth century : and that the Irish tales, in the opinion of scholars, 
took their present shape in the seventh. Thus it will be evident 
that it was the Gael influenced the Cymry. True, the Irish 
sagas were not written down in the Irish-Roman letters until 
early in the twelfth century, when Columcille gave his beloved 
Dun Cow for parchment of the Leabhar na Husdhre. But 
before that time, for generations, perhaps, there had been in 
use the Ogham script, wherein ranns and stories were written 
“on flags and poet’s staves,” as some of the tales themselves 
declare. And in this connection we have the very old tale of 
“ Baile and Aillinn,’’ which tells the fate of two such tablets, 
formed of the yew and the apple tree that had grown upon 
two lovers’ graves. Dr. Hyde considers this about the best 
proof of the antiquity of the Ogham writing on staves and 
stones. 

Let the points of contact between Cymric and Gaelic tales 
be now dwelt upon. In the Four Branches of the Mabsnogs we 
have practically the same subject-matter as in some stories of 
the Red Branch cycle, some primitive folk-tales of Ireland, and 
some tales of enchantment. In “ Pwyll, Prince of Dyved,” we 
see heroes fight in a Ford, as Cuchullin fought Ferdia. Again, 
Pwyll goes to Gorsedd Arberth, ‘‘ the mound of wonder,” so 
called because no one goes from it without beholding a wonder : 
he there meets the Lady Rhiannon, who invites him to the 
dominions of her father to free her from an unwelcome suitor. 
The mound corresponds to the “ Shee-mounds ” of Irish saga, 
Rhiannon to a fairy-woman like Niamh, her father’s dominions 
to Moy-Mell, or Country-under-Wave, whither Gaelic heroes 
were invited to rescue maidens from giants, or “ Piasts ” (Water- 
Serpents), or simply because the fairy-lady is enamoured of the 
mortal, as in the case of Murrough, son of Brian. In the Cymric 
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tale, ‘‘ Manawyddan, son of Llyr,” (a very thin disguise of our 
Irish Manannan Mac Lir), the tale turns upon a Druidic illusion 
produced by the foes of Rhiannon ; a magic mist falls upon the 
kingdom of the Seven Cantreds over which Mannawyddan and 
Rhiannon rule, and their enemies come against them in the 
shape of mice, as the “ Great Queen ” came against Cuchullin 
in the shape of an eel. Transformation into animal shape is a 
common feature of the Welsh tales, as in Gaelic folk- and hero- 
tales ; and, moreover, the enchantment is usually wrought by 
“ the Children of Don” in Wales, and by “the Children of 
Dana ” in Ireland. 

Math, in “Math the son of Mathonwy,” makes a wife, by 
Druidic power, for the son of Arianrod, whose mother has pro- 
phesied or laid a spell against that youth’s wedding a mortal 
maiden. Math “took the blossoms of the oak, and the blos- 
soms of the broom, and the blossoms of the meadow-sweet, 
and produced from them a maiden, the fairest and most grace- 
ful that man ever saw.” Inthe story of Cuchullin, Fand, the 
Fairy-woman, is said to “ have been formed from the flowers 
that grow at the foot of the rainbow,” a simile hardly to be sur- 
passed for beauty and wonder. The taking of arms by the 
bridegroom of the Welsh maiden also reminds one a little of 
Cuchullin’s taking of arms, both being the result of a stratagem. 

In the story which opens the third portion of The Mabsnogson, 
also, there are parallels in subject-matter with Gaelic tales. 
First of all, the Queen’s device of keeping her husband from 
a second marriage after her death, is found in a Connaught 
folk-tale : in one case the condition is that the grass be a certain 
height upon the grave, in the other that a briar with two blos- 
soms be found upon it: in the first tale the daughter keeps the 
grass cut, in the second, the steward lets no briar grow. In 
this tale of “ Kilhwch and Olwen,” the mode of expression is 
very Gaelic. A sword is said to be “ of an edge to wound the 
wind,” it causes blood to flow ‘‘ swifter than the fall of the dew- 
drop from the blade of reed-grass when the dew of June is at 
its heaviest.” Again, the courser “casts four sods with his 
four hoofs, like four swallows in the air.” And the blade of 
grass bends not under him, so light is the step of the steed. 
Now, take up “Fled Bricrend” (Bricrui’s Feast), the Gaelic 
tale, and we find in a passage describing the coming of a steed 
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and war-chariot, “ From out the hard course, he fiercely casts 
up clods of earth from his four hard hoofs—a flock of swift 
birds in pursuit.” In the same story, Cuchullin’s feats being 
told, we read that he went so light of foot “ he would not take 
the dew from off the tip of the grass by reason of his buoyancy.” 
And in the same tale again, it is said of the axe of the giant that 
“its sharpness was such, it would lop off hairs, the wind 
blowjng them against it.” In several other stories a sword is 
described “‘ of a keenness to split a hair upon water.” The run 
spoken by Glewlwyd, at the gate of Arthur’s palace, recalls the 
run of “the slim, swarthy Champion,” and “the Slender, 
grey Kerne,” Gaelic and Scottish variants of the one folk-tale. 
And finally, the “ three shouts ” referred to in “ Kihwch and 
Olwen ”—those three shouts which shall produce dire disaster 
on the hearers are paralleled by the famous eric of “‘ three shouts 
on a mountain ” demanded by Lugh of the Children of Turann, 
in Gaelic story, and by the noise of the approach of hostings 
upon Eman or Tara, which left not a spear upon a rack, nor a 
shield upon a wall, but all came down with clashing and clamour, 
and seers and Druids fell into trances and faintings. 

But this portion of the Cymric saga is even more closely bound 
to the Gaelic, by similarity of style and diction. If it be re- 
membered that it is in this part of The Mabinogion Arthur has his 
place, and that in this portion, also, is the colour-note struck 
oftenest, we may trace to its far-off source in Gaelic literature 
of the seventh century, the wonderful wealth of colour, light, 
and shade, that has made Tennyson’s Idyls of the King one 
ot the most beautiful works in modern English poetry. We 
will put side by side a few passages from either set of tales, 
Gaelic and Welsh. “The Destruction of the Bruidhin Da 
Derga ” is one of the oldest tales of the Red Branch cycle. It 
deals with the death of Conaire the Great, High-King of Erinn, 
betrayed by his foster-brothers to British sea-robbers in the 
Hostel of Da Derga at the place still known as “ Boher-na- 
breena ” (the Road of the Hostel), near Tallaght, in the County 
of Dublin. Here is a description of the lord of the Court, or 
Hostel, which was one of the seven state Inns then in Ireland ; 
its lord was no person of low degree, for we are told that he 
had with him the two sons of the King of Leinster as fosterlings. 
Da Derga is thus described: “I saw another couch there 
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and one man on it, with two pages in front of him, one fair the 
other black-haired. The champion himself had red hair, and a 
red cloak near him. He had crimson cheeks, and beautiful 
deep-blue eyes, and had on him a green mantle. He wore also 
a white under-mantle, and collar beautifully interwoven, and 
a sword with an ivory hilt was in his hand.” Note the quaint 
remark, “a red cloak near him,” a device in words which a 
painter would have expressed in colours, to bring out his reds 
strongly. Now, here is a passage from “The Dream of 
Rhonabwy,” in the Welsh: ‘‘ They saw coming a knight on 
a lofty piebald horse. And the left shoulder of the horse was 
of bright red, and its right leg from the chest to the hollow 
of the hoof was pure white. And the knight and horse were 
equipped with arms of speckled yellow, variegated with Spanish 
laton. And there was a robe of honour upon him, and upon 
his horse, divided in two parts, white and black, and the borders 
of the robe of honour were of golden purple. And above the 
robe, he wore a sword, three-edged and bright, with a golden 
hilt. And the belt of the sword was of yellow gold work, having 
a clasp upon it of the eyelid of a black sea-horse, and a tongue 
of yellow gold to the clasp. Upon the head of the knight was a 
bright helmet of yellow laton, with sparking stones of crystal 
in it, and at the crest of the helmet was the figure of a griffin, 
with a stone of many virtues in its head.” ‘“‘ Stones of virtue ” 
are often mentioned in the Gaelic stories. 

We will further contrast two descriptions of women, inter- 
esting for this among other reasons—there is indicated in the 
second of them the refinement of Christian influences. In the 
Gaelic, the maiden is a warrior ; in the Welsh, she approaches 
the gentle, mild, clinging maiden of medieval literatures. The 
first tells of the appearance of “ Fedelm, the Fairy Prophetess 
of Rath Croghan,” near the abode of Maeve, Queen of Connaught, 
the evil genius of the Red Branch cycle. The Druidess is thus 
described: “Then they saw a full-grown maiden before them. 
She had yellow hair, and a cloak of many colours, and a golden 
pin in it ; and a hooded tunic, with red embroidery. She wore 
two shoes, with buckles of gold. Her face was narrow below 
and broad above. Very black were her two eyebrows; her 
black, delicate eyelashes cast a shadow into the middle of her 
two cheeks. You would think it was with partaing her lips 
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were adorned. You would think it was a shower of pearls that 
was in her mouth. She had three tresses : two tresses round her 
head above, and a tress behind. A shuttle of white metal, with 
an inlaying of gold, was in her hand. The maiden was armed, 
and there were two black horses in her chariot.” And here is 
Olwen, the Cymric maiden : ‘‘ Clothed in a robe of flame-coloured 
silk, and about her neck was a collar of ruddy gold, on which 
were precious emeralds and rubies. More yellow was her 
head than the flower of the broom, and her skin was whiter 
than the foam of the wave, and fairer were her hands and 
fingers than the blossom of the wood-anemone in the spray of the 
meadow-fountain . . . Her bosom was more snowy than the 
breast of the white swan, her cheek was redder than the reddest 
roses. Whoso beheld her was filled with her love.” The father 
of this maid is the “ Head of the Giants,” and resembles Irish 
“ Balor,” in that men have to lift his brows to let him see, and 
in that he is wounded through the eyeball by one of his own 
kin. But the dread power of “ Balor,” whose glance gave 
death, is absent from the Welsh giant. To return to the descrip- 
tion of the two maidens, it will be seen that the observation of 
form, so noticeable in the Gaelic extract, is lacking in the Welsh. 
“ Her face,” says the scribe, picturing Fedelm in the “ Cattle- 
Raid of Cooley,” ‘“‘ wes narrow below, and broad above.” It 
has been contended that in ancient Gaelic tales, it is colour 
which determines all beauty : but I cannot see how such a con- 
tention will be upheld. Granted that the colour-note is oftenest 
struck, it by no means follows that form is forgotten. It hardly 
could be so among a people who chose their king for the excel- 
lence of his form, whose Jaws deposed him for personal blemish. 
In Miss Faraday’s translation of the “ Cattle-Raid of Cooley,’ 
this Gaelic ideal of beauty comes very forcibly before us. It 
should be noted that it is, according to modern character-reading 
from physiology, a noble ideal. The broad brow; the light 
chin ; the shining ‘‘ wide grey eyes ; ” the eyebrow, marked but 
not over-heavy; the lip, red, but not over-full; the slender 
form, the tapering finger—these make beauty of the artistic 
type, and these attributes are enumerated over and over again, 
in the long accounts given by scouts and watchers concerning 
companies and approaching heroes seen afar. On the other 
hand, I do not think we get such a definitely artistic type in 
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the Cymric tales. There are exquisite comparisons, as in the 
account of Olwen, but what Mr. Alfred Nutt calls “ the miniature 
painting ” of the Gaelic one does not find. 

And this brings me towards my conclusion. It has been 
claimed that the Cymric stories are developments of the Gaelic. 
In order to support such a claim, this little essay has been, 
perhaps, over-loaded with quotation ; but for that, it may be 
pleaded that the beauty of the extracts will obtain their pardon. 
But it is not in any sense to be understood that the Welsh 
tales are placed above the Gaelic in value. Rather, the con- 
trary will be advanced. The tales of the Cymric saga, though 
more graceful, more delicately fanciful, and almost altogether 
free from the grossness that is inevitably present in sagas that 
are pagan of the pagan, have not, to my mind, the vastness and 
grandeur of the Gaelic prototypes. They flow gently, not in 
fierce torrents and floods of words. I have not met in The 
Mabinogion any sweep of words like these regarding the com- 
rade sons of Conchobar of Ulster. They are “ two heroes, two 
splendid flames, two points of battle, two warriors, two pillars 
of fight, two dragons, two fires, two battle soldiers, two cham- 
pions of combat, two rods, two bold ones, two darlings of Ulad, 
about the King.” Or this forceful comparison of a warrior to 
“a sea over rivers . . . a fierce glow of fire; his rage towards 
foes is insupportable.” And of another Ulster hero, Fergus 
declares : ‘‘ He is a head of strife, who has so come; he is a half 
of battle, he is a warrior for valour, he is a wave of a storm that 
drowns, he is a sea over boundaries.” The Cymric tales are 
mystic, but not terrible. Mac Roth, the messenger of Maeve 
and Ailill, speaks thus: “I saw a heavy mist that filled the 
glens and valleys, so that it made the hills between them like 
islands in lakes. Then there appeared to me sparks of fire out 
of this great mist ; there appeared to me a variegation of every 
different colour in the world, I saw then lightning, and din and 
thunder, and a great wind that almost took the hair from my 
head, and threw me on my back. Yet the wind of the day was 
not great!” To him answers Fergus : “ This is what it means. 
This is the Ulstermen coming out of their sickness. (Their 
debility had kept them from battle.) It is they who have come 
into the wood. The throng, and the greatness, and the violence 
of the heroes, it is that which has shaken the wood ; it is before 
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them that the wild beasts have fled into the plam. The heavy 
mist that you saw, which filled the valleys, was the breath of 
these warriors, which filled the glens so that it made the hills 
between them like islands in lakes. The lightning and the sparks 
of fire and the many colours which you saw, O Mac Roth, are 
the eyes of the warriors from their heads, which have shone 
upon you like sparks of fire. Thethunder,and the din, and the 
noise that you have heard, was the whistling of the swords and 
of the ivory-hilted weapons, the clatter of arms, the creaking 
of the chariots, the beating of the hoofs of the horses, the 
strength of the warriors, the roar of the fighting-men, the noise 
of the soldiers, the great rage and anger and fierceness of the 
heroes going in madness to the battle, for the greatness of the 
rage and the fury.” 

Surely, this passage bursts and thunders, itself, like the 
onset of any host, almost making the heart tremble with its 
terror. And with it, fittingly, shall be ended this plea for the 
high place of the Gael in the making of the literature of Western 
Europe. 

ALICE FURLONG. 


PASSIO CHRISTI 


IN the sea of Thy blessed compassion, 
Lord, plunge my soul! 

Cleanse and strengthen my heart by thy Passion ; 
Christ, make me whole. 


Heal my wounds and from my baseness sift me ; 
Lord, make me good! 

Help me, save me, hear me, oh! uplift me 
By Thy sweet Rood! 


Lord, by Thy Cross I Thy child cry to Thee 
In this my grief. 
Now in my sorrow come Thou unto me, 
And bring relief ! 
AGNES M. BLUNDELL. 
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AMEN CORNER 
X.—THE PRAISES OF ST. MATTHEW 


T. MATTHEW, whose feast is kept on the 21st day of 
S September, deserves in a very special degree our venera- 
tion and our confidence, for he unites in himself three of 
the highest dignities and noblest offices that God can confer on 
any of His human creatures : he was at the same time, apostle, 
evangelist, and martyr. The mere union of these titles, even 
if we knew nothing about the saint’s special manner of earning 
them, would be enough to show that he must on earth have had 
such treasures of grace and merit, and must now have in heaven, 
such glory and such power as to entitle him in a pre-eminent 
degree to our reverence and trustful love. 

The magnificent array of titles of honour which have gradu- 
ally gushed forth from the Church’s heart in praise of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and which we call the Litany of Loretto, ends with 
a series of eight invocations proclaiming her Queen of all the 
various orders of created rational beings, all the ranks of the 
blessed inhabitants of heaven. The Mother of Jesus is saluted 
as Queen of the Angels who adored her Divine Infant as their 
God. Regina Angelorum, ora pro nobis. She is Queen of all 
the heavenly host ; and she is Queen also of God’s human crea- 
tures, of whom she herself is one. The saints of the old Law 
looked forward to her who was promised in the first moment of 
the Fall, the Woman whose seed was to crush the serpent’s 
head, the Mother of Him who was to come ; and so in her Litany 
we next salute the Blessed Virgin as Queen of the Patriarchs 
and Queen of the Prophets, who, like Isaiah, were full of the hope 
of her, the Virgin, who should conceive and bring forth the 
Saviour. 

But when we come to the Christian ages, the saints that 
rank highest are the apostles and martyrs—only these are com- 
memorated in the canon of the Mass, in the most solemn moments 
before and after the consecration ; and before the confessors and 
virgins and all saints, we hail the Blessed Virgin as Queen of 
Apostles and Queen of Martyrs, Regina Apostolorum, Regina 
Martyrum, ora pro nobis. 
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Both of these highest earthly dignities and glories were 
united in St. Matthew. He was one of Christ’s chosen apostles. 
“ The Apostleship was,” says Father Faber, “ a dignity and a 
grace unequalled except by the Divine Maternity, the Warden- 
ship of St. Joseph, and perhaps the office of the Precursor ’’— 
only perhaps, considering the office itself apart from the per- 
sonal sanctity and unearthly austerity of the Baptist. ‘‘ What 
gifts and graces, what inward beauties and heroisms,” exclaims 
the holy man whom we have just quoted, “ are implied in this 
vocation to be one of the Incarnate Word’s selected twelve.” 
Think who Jesus Chnst was and what He was come for, and think 
how near the apostles were to His person, and what a share they 
were allowed in His work. Elected by the eternal wisdom of 
God, chosen out from all to be the personal friends and con- 
stant companions of Jesus Christ our Lord—to see and hear 
Him familiarly at all times during the years that He gave to 
the society of men outside of the holy house of Nazareth—to 
share His privations and to receive from Him every day a 
thousand marks of His thoughtful love, and then after His 
departure to be the founders and pillars of His Church: what 
earthly dignity can equal so sublime a vocation ? And think, 
too, of the manner of his calling, of the immediate sacrifice that 
he had to make. This was the ground on which he received the 
beautiful dedication of Father Faber’s Creator and Creature, 
which some consider the greatest of his books: ‘ To St. Matthew, 
the apostle and evangelist of the Incarnate Word, the pattern 
of obedience to divine inspirations, the teacher and the example 
of correspondence to grace, who left all for God—self and the 
world and wealth—at God’s one word, without question, with- 
out reserve, without delay, to be for ever in the Church the 
doctor, the prophet, and the patron, the comfort and the justi- 
fication of those who follow heavenly calls in the world’s despite 
and who give themselves in love as he gave himself, without 
limit or condition, as creatures to their Creator.” 

St. Matthew was not only an apostle but a martyr. He 
crowned his apostolic labours among the Ethiopians with the 
glory of martyrdom. “Martyr” means “ witness,” and St. 
Matthew witnessed unto blood, he bore testimony to the truth 
of the faith that he preached by dying for it ; and if the beautiful 
tradition can betrusted, which tells us of Iphigenia, the king’s 
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daughter, consecrating herself to God as the first Christian nun, 
St. Matthew, her spiritual father, was the special martyr of 
virginity. 

And yet again, he was not only apostle and martyr but 
evangelist also. This is a title not commemorated in the Litany 
of Loretto. The Blessed Virgin is not saluted there as Queen 
of Evangelists ; but such she is. Marta conservabat omnia verba 
haec. ‘‘ Mary kept all these words, pondering them in her 
heart ” (Luke ii. 19). St. Matthew and the other evangelists 
learned much from the mother of Jesus. There is one person 
of whom St. Matthew’s Gospel tells us most of all the evangelists, 
and there is another of whom it tells us least. Of the little that 
we know of the great hidden saint, Joseph, we owe the greatest 
part to St. Matthew. One might almost think that it is in reward 
for this that the Church has shared with St. Matthew the very 
prayer she addresses to St. Joseph. The Collects of their re- 
spective Masses are substantially the same, differing only in 
the words that describe the personal offices of each. On the 
other hand, the person about whom St. Matthew’s Gospel tells 
us least is St. Matthew himself. He puts forward only what 
tells against himself, the disparaging title of Matthew, a publi- 
lican; while other evangelists speak of him as Levi, son of 
Alpheus. His generous heart is shown not only in the banquet 
he gives in honour of his new Master, but also in the guests he 
admits to his table. He does not, in the first ardour of his con- 
version, turn: against his old friends and companions, but he 
invites publicans and sinners to meet our Lord ; and it is on this 
occasion that our Lord makes the consoling declaration : “ They 
that are. well have no need of a physician but they that are 
sick. I came not to call the just but sinners.” 

Matthew and Jobn are the only ones who unite the three 
characters of Apostle, Evangelist, and Martyr. Of the two we 
are drawn to love more tenderly the one whom Jesus loved ; but 
St. Matthew, also, is a most attractive saint; and it ought not 
to be hard for us to feel great confidence, great reverence and 
great love when we say: ‘St. Matthew, pray for us.” 
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II 


In the great religious movement which gave to the Catholic 
Church Newman and Faber, and Ward and Manning,” and 
Aubrey de Vere, and many other gifted souls, one of the saddest 
failures was the author of The Christian Year. It is easier to 
understand how Pusey remained to the end a Puseyite ; ;but 
that one like John Keble, so gentle, so Catholic-minded, so 
attached to John Henry Newman, should die in his illogical 
Anglicanism, is very sad and very strange. It is said that, 
when some Catholic principle was pressed upon him in argu- 
ment and he saw no way out of the difficulty, his last refuge 
was to cry out: “ Come, let us see what Charlotte has to say 
to that ’—namely, his wife. I heard this from the first Lord 
Emly ; and it was Lord Emly who first drew me to The Christian 
Year. Ina public lecture, in Limerick, he quoted these lines :— 


Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 


I asked him afterwards where the quotation came from, and 
he referred me to Keble’s hymn for the feast of St. Matthew. 
The lines occur at the end of a long and irrelevant preamble 
before the poet reaches “‘ our gracious Lord who 

—— not in vain beside yon breezy lake 
Bade the meek Publican his gainful seat forsake. 

Out of ten stanzas this is almost the only one that refers 

directly to St. Matthew :— 


At once he rose, and left his gold ; 
His treasure and his heart 
Transferred where he shall safe behold 
Earth and her idols part ; 
While he beside his endless store 
Shall sit, and floods unceasing pour 
Of Christ’s true riches o’er all time and space, 
First angel of His Church, first steward of His grace. 


More direct and explicit is the tribute paid to our Apostle 
by one whom Keble knew—Isaac Williams, author of The 
Cathedral. Which of the two was the first to call the Sea of 
Tiberias “a breezy lake ” ? The third word from the end of 
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the last line is printed with a capital H,7which changes the 


meaning considerably. This seems to be a misprint. | 


Nor Pharisaic school, nor harnessed train 


Of Roman state, nor power nor thoughtful gain, 


Nor breezy lake, where circling mountains rise, 
Nor Lebanon’s snowy top in summer skies, 
Could to thy longing eyes afford repose, 

Good Levi, till they found the Man of Woes! 


Beneath thy lowly roof I see Him come,* 

An honoured guest ; the Pharisee’s stern gloom 
Sitting aloof,—in calm and humble gaze 

The Galilean twelve,—th’ half-pleas’d amaze 

Of Publicans—and mourning Eremite 
Shrinking apart : yet, seen or out of sight, 
Manifold words of wisdom find them out, 

And in each heart an eye that looks throughout. 


But lo! again hig hospitable store, 

Levi prepares, unfolding wide the door 

Of His blest Gospel, ’neath whose sacred roof 
All may behold the Christ and learn by proof, 
E’en now as then, within each secret soul 

An eye is found : seek we or shun control, 

All see the Son of Man; each doth invest 

His form with hues drawn from His own breast. 


The pious American convert, Harriet Skidmore, who died in 
San Francisco two years ago, keeps still closer to the point. 


Matthew the Publican, at Capharnaum’s Gate, 
Sits, gathering there the grudg’d, unwilling toll 

In stolid calm,—though sneers of angry hate 
Greet the scorn’d servitor of Rome’s control. 


He answers not, he recks not—none he heeds 
Amid the throng—nor seemeth e’en to see 

Forms Pharisaic, or, from prancing steeds 
The gay Herodians, tossing careless fee— 


And, though he heard His frequent steps, who trod 
Lost Earth to save it, yet, unconscious still, 
The Sacred Presence of that Hidden God 
In his dull’d heart awoke no reverent thrill, 


Till that sweet day whereon the Master turned 
His radiant glance full on him, pityingly, 

And while his soul with new, strange ardor burned 
That Master’s Voice said softly : ‘‘ Follow Me!” 


*St. Luke, v. 29. 
VoL. xXXIV.—No. 399. 
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Ah! favor’d Publican ! thou heedest now ! 
And, swiftly answering to that tender call, 
Thou giv’st to Love thy Apostolic vow, 
For His sweet sake serenely leaving all. 


Dear, chosen follower of the Sacred Heart ! 
To sinful souls, world-hated, reckless, lone, 
"Mid throngs like thee, yet outcast and apart, 

Be that blest look of boundless pity shown. 


Aye! though their Lord hath passed unheeded by, 
For years, perchance,—O may that sweet day be 

Theirs, too, at last, when they shall meet His Eye, 
And, hearing, heed His tender, “ Follow Me! * 


A Protestant clergyman, Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, 
is much better known as author of The Queen’s English, a 
pleasant book about sundry mistakes that fairly educated 
people are apt to make in writing and speaking—than by his 
sermons or his poems. Among these last is one on the “ Call 
of Matthew ” :— 


“ Arise and follow Me!” 
Who answers to the call ? 
Not Ruler, Scribe, or Pharisee, 
Proud and regardless all, 


“ Arise, and follow Me!” 
The Publican hath heard; 
And by the deep Gennesaret Sea 
Obeys the Maker’s word. 


Thenceforth in joy and fear, 
Where’er the Saviour trod, 

Among the Twelve his place was near 
The Holy One of God. 


His is no honour mean, 
For Christ to write and die: 
Apostle, Saint, Evangelist, 
His record is on high. 

The Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, Vicar of Egham, near Windsor 
was an Irishman, a cousin of the good man and pious convert 
named at the beginning of the second division of this article— 
Mr. William Monsell, M.P., who, when he ceased to be Post- 
master-General, became Lord Emly. I remember Mr. Monsell 
contrasting the large sale of his kinsman’s poems with the 
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limited circulation of those of Aubrey de Vere, a poet of a 
vastly higher order. The Vicar of Egham writes thus of our 
St. Matthew :— 


From fisher’s net, from fig-tree’s shade, 
God gathers whom He will ; 

Touched by His grace, all men are made 
His purpose to fulfil. 


But not alone from shady nooks, 
Fresh with life’s noontide dew ; 
From humble walks or quiet books 

Calls He His chosen few. 


Out of the busiest haunts of life, 
His most engrossing cares, 

His nightly travail, daily strife, 
Self-woven golden snares— a 


He for His vineyard doth provide, 
His gentle voice doth move 

The world’s keen votaries to His side 
With His persuasive love. 


So Matthew left his golden gains 
At the great Maker’s call ; 

His soul the Jove of Christ constrains 
Freely to give up all. 


The tide of life was at its flow, 
Rose higher day by day; 

But he a higher life would know 
Than that which round him lay. 


Nor Fortune, bright with favouring smile, 
Can tempt him with her store ; 

Too long she did his heart beguile, 
He will be hers no more. 


To one sweet Voice his soul doth list, 
And, at its “ Follow Me,” 
Apostle and Evangelist 
Henceforth for Christ is he. 


O Saviour ! when prosperity 
Makes this world hard to leave, 

And all its pomps and vanity 
Their meshes round us weave : 


When Mammon with its subtle chain, 
Fair because forged in gold, 

The soul, which up to Heaven would strain, 
In captive thrall doth hold, 
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When life with all its balmiest hours 
In‘ sunshine’round us lies, 

And, bee-like, mid a thousand flowers 
Fond, fickle fancy flies : 


Oh ! grant us grace that to Thy call 
We may obedient be, 

And, cheerfully forsaking all, 
May follow only Thee, 


Miss Skidmore, as I have said, was a Catholic, but Dean 
Alford and Keble, and Williams, and the Vicar of Egham, were 
Protestants. The only other Catholic verses that I know of in 
praise of St. Matthew are my own; and, though they were 
twice published before taking their final place in Vespers and 
Complin, I will venture to give them as a fuller and more minute 
account of St. Matthew than has been furnished in all the prose 
and verse consecrated to him in the preceding pages :— 


Levi the Publican beside his door 
Marked some poor peasants slowly passing by ; 
But One amid them walked who seemed far more 
Than those rude fishermen, so grand His eye, 
With such majestic mildness raised on high— 
To catch His words His comrades forward bent. 
And Levi trembled as the band drew nigh, 
For a deep-searching glance was towards him sent, 
And Jesus whispered soft, Come with Me /—and he went. 


Levi that night for his new Master made 
A feast, which he with his old friends would share— 
Sinners like him, yet he was not afraid, 
For He who came not for the just was there 
To lead their spirits captive unaware 
And wean from earth each earthy, selfish heart. 
Thus did that hospitable feast prepare 
Some souls perchance for the Apostle’s part, 
And thou of such high calls, dear Saint! the patron art.* 


She heard that call, the royal Ethiop maid, 
Iphigenia, thy heroic child ; 

She changed her crown for one that ne’er can fade, 
And faltered not, but, meekly scornful, smiled 
When the new King, with heathen crime defiled, 


* Father Faber, quoted some pages earlier, calls St. Matthew “ the 
pattern of obedience to divine vocations, the model of prompt submission 
to divine inspiration.” 
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Of her pure heart would rob her Spouse Divine. 
Then Hirtacus, with jealous fury wild, 
Slew thee, her teacher, at the altar-shrine : 
And thus a martyr’s death for purity was thine. 


Apostle, martyr, first evangelist— 
Like only John, yet martyr more than he ; 
Thy greatness, like a peak through cloud and mist, 
Looms all the vaster that we dimly see 
Less what thou art than what thou needs must be. 
Chosen of God for purpose so divine, 
Divinest gifts are surely rife in thee. 
And so my heart hath round thee learned to twine 
Closer the more it grows (God help me!) like to thine. 


For thou hast lived too near the beating heart 
Of Him who wept o’er Lazarus not to yearn 
In pity towards me and to take my part 
When sinful ways would call for vengeance stern. 
Yes, far too long with Jesus not to earn 
Some of His kindness for thy spirit’s dower, 
For oft hast thou, their lessons sweet to learn, 
Watched all His tender looks, aye, hour by hour, 
And all His deeds of grace and all His words of power. 


Came it from thee, that touching trait which rests 
In fond tradition ?—how that He who said, 
“ The foxes have their holes, the birds their nests, 
But J have not whereon to lay My head ”— 
How that, one summer night, He made His bed 
Out on the homeless heath and round Him lay 
The wearied Twelve. And so the dark night sped, 
While slept the Sleepless, He the Light of day, 
He the All-seeing slept, but rose at dawn to pray. 


Perhaps ‘twas thou that, waking up that night, 
Marked the kind Master steal from each to each, 
As if afraid to break their slumbers light, 
With muffled tread and low-breathed, lulling speech, 
And gentlest art: that mother’s heart doth teach, 
Smoothing the pillow of her cradled pet. 
Even so low the Eternal’s care doth reach, 
The slumberer’s dress in warmer folds to set, 
Wrapping them closer round against the night-dews wet. 


If not for this, for much of written lore, 

We thank thee, Matthew, pensman of the Word I 
But most that thou, alone of all the Four, 

Talkest to us of Mary’s spouse and Lord. 

And hence the Church doth gracefully accord 
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The Foster-father’s altar-prayer to thee— 
None higher could her Liturgy afford : 
Praying as J do now, that all which she 
Fails else to gain, gained through thy prayers may be. 
Take, then, this lay by filial love inspired— 
For words of love can reach e’en to thy throne. 
My loving words, how mean soe’er attired, 
Thou wilt not scornfully, dear Saint, disown. 
Ah, no! but when my cheerful exile’s flown, 
When earth’s long task is done, in realms beyond 
Wilt smiling bid me welcome as thine own ; 
And I shall be as when my first life dawned, 
Thy namesake, client, child—more near but not more fond. 


The pathetic incident referred to in two of these last stanzas 
did not come to us through St. Matthew, but through St. Peter. 
Pére de Ligny, S.J., in the forty-ninth chapter of his admirable 
Life of Christ, uses it as an illustration of our Lord’s words 
(Matth. xx. 29): “ The Son of Man is not come to be ministered 
unto but to minister.” ‘‘ What Pope St. Clement relates of 
his master, St. Peter, may be set down here. He says that, 
when the holy Apostle saw anyone sleeping, the tears came to 
his eyes. When asked the reason, he answered that this re- 
minded him of his dear Lord, who, while they all slept, kept 
watch for all, and, if the covering happened to be disarranged 
for any of them, would settle the poor couch again without 
disturbing the sleeper.” When we try to realise the intimate 
relations between our divine Redeemer and His disciples during 
the years of their preparation for the Apostleship, we feel more 
than ever the force of His tender appeal, “ Learn of Me, for I 


* am meek and humble of heart.” 


M. R. 


Aa e 
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GOD’S TEMPLE 


HE lifts his little hands and says, 
Finger to finger, rosy-pink : 
“ Mother, trees growing like this ” [archways] 
" Is like a temple, don’t you think ? ” 
“ What ts a temple, sweet ?” I said, 
With a tender smile at the thoughtful eyes, 
Doubting that his short years had made 
My little son so very wise. 


Shyly, but quick, the answer came, 
(Six short years are but barely his) 
“ A temple, Mother,” (O lovely name !) 
“ Is a great big place where the good God is.’ 
O little son, you have spoken true, 
In fields and trees and in forests fair, 
In waters wide, and in mountains blue, 
God’s temple is round us everywhere : 


In skies above us, in running streams, 
Green grass meadows beneath our feet, 
The sun that shines and the moon that beams, 
The song of the lark, all heavenly sweet ; 
Seasons that come and go at His will, 
In garden blossoms and flowerets wild— 
But I think that a holier temple still 
Is the tender heart of a little child. 


Nora TYNAN O’ MAHONY. 
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CUM CHRISTO 


WiTH Jesus I rise at morning, 
With Jesus I kneel and pray, 
With Jesus I sing and labour 
Through the golden hours of day. 
I feel His presence near me 
When the night-bell calls to rest ; 
My soul is in His keeping, 
And His sign is on my breast. 


I reckon each day an image 
Of my life’s allotted span. 
The Saviour indeed was with me 
When the dawn’s faint light began. 
The hours sped swiftly onward, 
But my heart exulted soon, 
For I saw that He was with me 
Through the bright, unresting noon. 


So, too, when the light breeze whispers 
Farewell to the setting sun ; 
When the pensive shadows tell me 
The labour of day is done; 
When the Father bids my spirit 
From its house of clay depart— 
Still may I cling to Jesus 
And rest in His Sacred Heart. 


S. M. A. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT LORD KELVIN 


HIS sketch is not intended to be a biographical notice 
and is written only with the object of calling attention 
to one or two aspects of the personality of Lord Kelvin 

which are of peculiar interest to us here in Ireland. He lived 
so many years in Scotland that some may have overlooked the 
fact that he is an Irishman, and he is so great a scientist that 
others may have taken it more or less for granted that he is 
an atheist. Yet he has borne testimony both to his Irish 
descent and to his belief in God ; and in these days, when so 
many second-rate teachers of science take it on themselves 
to question the fundamental truths of religion, it must be an 
encouragement to all believers to be reminded of the words 
in which this “ prince of scientists ” confessed the faith that 
was in him. 

Wiliam Thomson was born in Belfast in 1824, the son of 
James Thomson, Professor of Mathematics in the Belfast 
Academical Institution, and afterwards in the University of 
Glasgow. He went to the University of Cambridge, where he 
took out his degrees with much distinction. When but twenty- 
two years of age he was appointed to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, a post he was destined 
to fill for the long term of fifty-three years—till 1899. During 
this long career the future Lord Kelvin enriched science by 
numerous discoveries and inventions in every branch of physics, 
but more especially in the domains of electricity and navigation. 
He is best known for his briliant achievements in connection 
with submarine telegraphy, and it was owing to his researches 
that it became possible to establish successfully telegraphic 
communication between Europe and America. In connection 
with these services he was honoured with the title of “ Sir 
William Thomson ”—a name which speedily became the fore- 
most in scientific annals both at home and abroad. He received 
every mark of public recognition which it was in the power 
of learned bodies to bestow, and these marks of esteem cul- 
minated in the celebration of the golden jubilee of his occupation 
of the chair of Natural Philosophy in the Glasgow University. 
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The universal praise and congratulation lavished on him on that 
occasion reminds one of the crowning of Petrarch in Rome 
as first poet Laureate. The féte was an international expression 
of homage to the greatest scientist of the day. A graceful 
compliment was paid him by sending a congratulatory message 
from the hall in which the celebrations were taking place, which 
literally “ put a girdle round the earth,” though in less than 
“ forty minutes.” 

In 1899, he was raised to the peerage, and took the title 
of Lord Kelvin from the river that flows near the University, 
the name of which was so long and intimately connected with 
his labours. Such a man is Lord Kelvin, and it is not strange 
that we are anxious to claim him as a countryman, especially 
as he himself has publicly asserted his nationality. These are 
his words addressed to a Birmingham audience in the course 
of a lecture on “ The Six Gateways of Knowledge : ”— 


“ The only census of the senses, so far as I am aware, that 
ever made them more than five was the Inshman’s reckoning 
of seven senses. I presume the Irishman’s seventh sense was 
common sense ; and I believe that the possession of that virtue 
by my countrymen—I speak as an Inshman—I say, the large 
possession of that seventh sense which I believe Irishmen have, 
and the exercise of it, will do more to alleviate the woes of Ireland 
than even the removal of the ‘melancholy ocean’ which 
surrounds its shores.” 


Lord Kelvin may be said to have crowned his career by his 
clear and unhesitating declaration of belief in a Creator who 
rules all things, and of the impossibility of science alone, being 
ever able to explain the facts of nature. Surely, if any man 
was competent to make a statement on this matter, it is Lord 
Kelvin, whose insight into the secrets of science is so deep, 
and whose writings and investigations have extended over so 
large and varied a field of inquiry. And yet the outcome of 
his career of four score years is that science demands a God. 
These are his words, which were published with special pro- 
minence in the Nineteenth Century, by the special request of 
the editor. They were spoken at the conclusion of a lecture 
which had been given by another Professor in University 
College, London :— 
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‘I am in thorough sympathy with Professor Henslow in 
the fundamentals of his lecture ; but I cannot admit that, with 
regard to the origin of life, science neither affirms nor denies 
creative power. It is not in dead matter that we live and move 
and have our being, but in the creating and directing power 
which science compels us to accept as an article of our belief. 
We cannot escape from that conclusion when we study the 
physics and dynamics of living and dead matter all round. 
Modern biologists are coming, I believe, once more to a firm 
acceptance of something beyond mere gravitational, chemical, 
and physical forces ; and that unknown thing is a vital principle. 
We have an unknown object put before usinscience. In think- 
ing of that object we are all agnostics. We only know God 
in His works, but we are absolutely forced by science to believe 
with perfect confidence in a directive power—or an influence 
other than physical, or dynamical, or electrical forces. 

“ Cicero (by some, supposed to have been the editor of 
Lucretius) denied that men and plants and animals could come 
into being by a fortuitous concursus of atoms. There is nothing 
between absolute scientific belief in a Creative Power, and the 
theory of a fortuitous concursus of atoms. Just think of a 
number of atoms falling together of their own accord and 
making a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, a living animal. 
Cicero’s expression, ‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms,’ is certainly 
not wholly inappropriate for the growth of a crystal. But 
modern scientific men are in agreement with him in condemn- 
ing it as utterly absurd in respect to the coming into existence, 
or the growth, or the continuation of the molecular combinations 
presented in the bodies of living things. Here scientific thought 
is compelled to accept the idea of Creative Power. Forty years 
ago I asked Liebig, walking somewhere in the country, if he 
believed that the grass and the flowers that we saw around 
us grew by mere chemical forces. He answered, ‘No, no 
more than I could believe that a book of botany describing 
them would grow by mere chemical forces.’ Every action of 
the free will is a miracle to physical and chemical and mathe- 
matical science. 

“I admire the healthy, breezy atmosphere of free thought 
throughout Professor Henslow’s lecture. Do not be afraid 
of being ‘free thinkers.’ If you think strongly enough you 
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will be forced by science to beheve in God, which is ,the 
foundation of all religion. You will find scence not antagonistic 
but helpful to religion.” 


Such is the opinion of Lord Kelvin, and it ought to be 
pondered over by those who are tempted to take seriously 
the gratuitous assertions of lesser men which have no foundation 
to rest on but the deceptive glitter of long words which, even 
to true scientists, have no meaning. 

It is consoling to think that Lord Kelvin does not stand 
alone in his confession of faith, and a long list of quotations 
from the greatest amongst scientists could be added to that 
here given. It will be enough to mention the name of Newton, 
whose words I will cite as the conclusion of this sketch. They 
are from his Principia, one of the greatest works ever penned :— 


“ This most beautiful system of sun, stars, and comets 
could nowise come into existence without the design and 
ownership of a Being at once intelligent and powerful . . . 
This Being governs all things, not as if He were the soul of the 
world, but as the Lord of everything, and on account of this 
His dominion He is styled ‘the Lord God [lavroxpdres 
(universal ruler)’ . . . Him we know only by His pro- 
perties and His attributes, and by the most excellent and wise 
structure of things, and their final causes, and we admire Him 
for His perfections: we venerate Him and we worship Him 
for His Lordship.” - 

H. V. G. 


TRUTHFUL TOMMY. 


“Tommy dear,” (in accents mild), 

“ Always speak the truth, my child. 
Never, e’en for countless gold, 
Should the smallest lie be told. 
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“ Now (look up, my darling, see, 
Fix those wandering eyes on me, 
Place in mine that little hand) 
Prove how well you understand. 


“ If, for instance, by mistake, 

Vase or cup you were to break, 

And you ihought that I should scold, 
When the sad mishap was told ; 


If I asked you, and you knew 

That I did not guess ’twas you 

Who had done it in your play, 

What, my treasure, would you say ? ” 


Tommy thought a little space, 
Then a smile o’erspread his face ; 
Came the answer blithe and pat— 
‘I should say it was the cat ! ” 


Crushed and broken on the ground 
Was the fairest lily found ; 
Grieved did maiden aunt descry 
Tommy gravely standing by. 


“ Come, my child,” she gently cried, 
Stepping swiftly to his side ; 
Bending o’er him: “ tell me true, 
See the lily—was it you ? ” 


“ No, it wasn’t,” he replied, 

Eyes of azure opening wide ; 
Mouth’s soft corners drooping low 
Into curve of direst woe. 


Said the anxious lady: “ Nay, 
Did you do it? Only say. 

None shall scold you, have no fear, 
But the more I’ll love you, dear.” 
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‘“ Then I did it,” Tommy said, 
Nodding swift his golden head. 

“ Yes, I did it—all the same 

It was done before I came.” 

M. E. 


TỌ 


Wauar is fairer than the sea 

Underneath a sky of blue, 

Where the winds go quietly ? 
Is it you ? 


What is gentler than the dawn 
When it kisses first the dew 
Lying on the lonely lawn ? 

Is it you? 


What is sweeter than a rose 

When the summer day is new, 

Ere its petals all unclose ? 
Is it you? 


What is gayer than a wren, 
Flinging joy the wild-wood through 
Fifty times and o’er again ? 

Is it you ? 


What is precious as can be, 
More than gems of richest hue, 
More than gold or ivory ? 

Is it you? 


FRANCIS. 
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A PATCHWORK QUILT 


T was on a March evening, an evening of fleeting sunshine 
and purple shadows, that Betty Darragh lay dead in her 
little cabin among the lonely hills. How beautiful the 

same hills looked as I took the little track that led across them 
to the house that had been Betty’s. The tender mountain 
grasses were putting on a brighter hue; the strongly-smelling 
gorse was blooming ; and, here and there on the black stunted- 
looking sloe trees, was a filmy streak of white where the buds 
were breaking into flower. On the crest of one of the little 
hills was a grove of larch and fir, and the deeper and lighter 
tints of green contrasted pleasantly. A blackbird chirruped 
and whistled among the trees, and a robin with its head set 
wisely on one side, and now and then, broke into song. All 
round the dead woman’s home the yellow daffodils were dancing 
merrily in the passing breeze. It was said that when Betty 
came to the place, a bride not out of her teens, she was lonely 
and heartsick for the home she had left in another part of the 
country; and when, after the regulation period of a month 
had passed, she visited her father’s place she brought back 
with her a cart load of bulbs for planting. It was she, too, 
who had coaxed a few roses of the hardier kinds to grow against 
the south wall of the cottage. The tiny brown buds were just 
breaking into leaf as I passed into the low kitchen where a 
“ neighbour woman ” was placing a few sods of turf on the 
fire. She looked up and gave me welcome. 

“ Poor Betty’s gone at last,” she said, “ God rest her!” 
Then, as temporary hostess, she led the way to the room 
“ before the fire,” and we both knelt in prayer by the white- 
draped bed. Mrs. M‘Carthy placed a chair for me. 

“ I didn’t like to leave the creature alone,” she said, ‘‘ but 
sure the children will be ready for their supper and bed. If 
you don’t mind staying by yourself a bit, I’ll run home and 
get them settled for the night. Himself has gone to the town 
for the coffin. Someone will soon drop in, now the evening’s 
come.” 
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Mrs. M‘Carthy took her shawl from a pin on the wall, and 
turned to the door. She came back apologetic, and pointed 
to the bed. 

“ Betty said to lay the quilt, the patchwork one, over her 
when she was dead. It doesn’t seem right for such a gay- 
coloured thing to be about the bed; but I didn’t like to go 
against her wishes altogether, so I folded it and left it across 
her feet. Wasn’t she the handy body with her fingers ?” 

I nodded. 

“ Sure the patching, and knitting, and crocheting, and the 
picking up of new patterns kept her from feeling lonesome.” 
And Mrs. M‘Carthy hastened away. A deep silence fell on the 
little house. The clock—a wag of the wall—as was customary 
had been stopped, and the occasional sharp note of a cricket 
but intensified the silence. My eyes wandered round the room ; 
the ridiculously small fireplace could hardly have contained 
two sods of turf. It was partly hidden by a screen fashioned 
out of bits of gaily-coloured tissue paper. Above it were two 
or three religious prints, and two faded photographs of far- 
away transatlantic cousins of Betty’s. On the damp earthen 
floor of the room a couple of rag mats made spots of colour, and 
the one small window was shaded by knitted curtains. Above 
the bed was a rush cross and a bit of blessed palm in Ulster, 
though what its botanical name is I don’t know. The patch- 
work quilt to which Mrs. M‘Carthy had referred, lay across 
poor old Betty’s feet. I had often seen her at work on its 
Squares, hexagons and octagons ; and its completion after years 
and years of labour had been a great triumph for Betty. She 
had stitched at it industriously in the still summer evenings 
and the long, long winter nights ; and the occupation had kept 
the old woman from feeling the loneliness of her position. 
Poor old Betty had “ supped sorrow,” and in musing over her 
troubles and listening to the cricket’s song my eyes closed. 
All at once I became conscious that the various pieces in the 
patchwork quilt were conversing together. 

“I was a bit of Aer wedding gown,” said a six-cornered 
piece of blue cashmere, “and Betty was a pretty bride, a 
little too pale and quiet perhaps. Everyone said Pat Darragh 
was the lucky man to get such a handy well-doing wife. I didn’t 
care over much for Pat. He was on in years at the time of his 
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marriage; and I thought I heard Father Daly sigh as he 
married the pair. Maybe that was only a notion.” 

“It wasn’t then,” spoke up a triangular scrap of lilac 
sprigged muslin. “ Father Daly knew all about #7.” 

“ About what ?” asked the cashmere huffily. 

“ Did you know that Betty and Ted Egan were about getting 
married when Ted’s sister was left a cripple widow with six 
young children, and never a penny to keep them out of the 
workhouse ? Ted’s mother brought the woman and the children 
home ; and how could Ted think of marrying with two help- 
less women and half a dozen children depending on him for 
bit and sup? Betty saw he couldn’t. Her father, too, was 
a bit behind in the rent ; and, when the agent processed him, 
sure Pat Darragh lent him twenty pounds without bail or bond. 
Nor did Pat ask for its payment when Betty married him.” 

“Oh!” said the hexagon, “ I knew there was something. 
Well, Pat hadn’t a long life anyhow; and Betty nursed him 
well in his long painful illness. That’s when she got into debt.” 

“ The very time,” said a bit of buff cotton, “ and she hated 
to go in debt. I ought to know. Many a salt tear I wiped 
out of her eye when no one was near. I wonder I have any 
colour left I was washed so often. I wasin an apron. Pat was 
cross with all the pain he suffered, poor man ; and he blamed 
Betty when the cow died.” 

“Sure that wasn’t sorrow at all, at all,” said a bit of 
shepherd plaid, “and well Betty knew that later when her 
boys died. I was a silk bow she fashioned for Micky about the 
time. Micky was confirmed just before the father’s death ; 
and ‘well, indeed, he answered the questions put him. Sure 
Betty was proud of him. Ten years after he was killed in 
England at the iron works.” 

There was a chorus of “ Oh! oh!” 

“Then I passed on to Patrick,” the remains of the silk 
now continued. “ Well, Patrick got a cold on him that he 
could not shake off; and he died of decline before he was 
twenty. Betty had Owen left. Poor Owen, the creature, he 
wasn’t very steady, and he listed; and, faith, he soon tired 
of the job! Betty sold a bit of land to buy him off the 
soldiers. He kept steady for a while; but the next thing he 
sold the cow and’went to America. That crushed Betty entirely, 
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though for long and many a day she watched for Owen to 
come back. He never did. The poor woman used to put the 
lamp in the window at night thinking it might maybe light 
him home; but the years went on and there never came a 
word from the boy. Poor Betty! it was a relief to her when 
at last a letter came from the priest who attended Owen at 
his death in Chicago. He died a good Catholic; and Betty 
could pray for him. It was after this she took to doing patch- 
work at nights. She could earn a trifle by knitting and 
crocheting, and she never was forced to get parish relief.” 

“ And she was cheerful and uncomplaining to the end,” 
said the sprigged muslin. ‘‘ She had her shroud ready. Death 
was welcome to her. She went round the beads in her hand 
often enough.” 

“She was going to meet her three children,’ said the 
shepherd’s plaid. ‘‘ Death meant that for her.” 

«And her husband,” remarked the blue cashmere. 

“Oh, yes,” spoke up a gaudy delaine square, “her 
husband.” 

“ She was a good wife,” said the blue cashmere. Probably 
it never had modern materials. 

“ She was a good woman altogether,” all the scraps cried 
at once—and I woke to see with a slight shiver, that the peat 
fire was a heap of white ashes, and that the purple dusk was 
ialling. 

“ Did I keep you too long?” Mrs. M‘Carthy asked, coming 
in “The children were conthrairy.” 

“I haven’t been lonesome,” I said truthfully enough, 
and made my adieu. Next day Betty was buried. 
~~ “ And what in the world brought Ted Egan to the funeral, 
and he with one foot in the grave?” Mrs. M‘Carthy asked 
generally. ‘‘ Sure them nephews and nieces of his don’t give 
him over and above a good life of it. He daren’t make a 
remark, and he reared them too.” 

“ Oh, well,” said I, “it wont be long til” —— 

“ Yes ?” Mrs. M‘Carthy interrogated. 

, “ Till he’s left beneath the sod too,” I said. 
MAGDALEN ROCK. 
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UNSEEN THINGS 


THE mystery of things unseen 

Hangs pall-like o’ér our fleeting days, 
Invisible they float between 

Our eyes and those on which we gaze. 


And yet they wield more potent power 
In the vast chambers of the mind 

Than all the charms of tree or flower, 
Than all the bliss our hearts can find. 


They fire the muse, inspire, prepare, 

Till high the gold dream-tower is wrought 
Whose gems of song are issued fair 

From the deep crucible of thought. 


That thought which soars on buoyant wings 
Up to the skies’ translucent blue 

Comes back divine and o’er earth flings 
Such glory as it never knew. 


The myriad things that come to pass, 
Though unobserved, obey God’s laws : 

A skylark, cowering in the grass 
The while the mower his death-line draws. 


Her offspring nearer, and the woe 
Of world’s is surging in her breast, 
May lack what human mothers know 
But knows the love that guards her nest. 


But yesterday her liquid note 

Of joy flowed from ethereal fields, 
To-day her little songless throat 

Is dumb with all that sorrow yields, 


And so with bird and so with man— 
They sing their songs, and all is o’er, 
Each in the universal plan 
Lays by his reed and pipes no more. 
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Until another who has caught 
The music-madness in his soul 
Re-strings the lyre, and sound is fraught 
With melody that scorns control. 


And flashes in a thousand streams 
Of rosy light illuming all 
The fantasies of youthful dreams, 
The ghosts of dead years past recall. 


That speak and warn us of the doom 
Attending all who do not make 

Their various pathways to the tomb 
Shine with good deeds for others’ sake. 


And still at hope’s alluring gate 
We idly wait the whim of chance, 
Like senseless things inanimate 
That have no gift of utterance. 


We shun the ardour of the strife, 
Nor rise and carve our destiny, 

Inert as he who looks on life. 
From terraces of Arcady. 


We know not what the future holds, 
We cannot pierce the veil of years, 


` And see evolved the fate that moulds 


Our lives through gladness and through tears. 


We only know that God is just— 
He will not let the millions die ; 

And hopes that here have turned to dust, 
May yet bear fruit beyond the sky. 


WILLIAM O'NEILL. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


I. The Lije of Dents M. Bradley, first Bishop of Manchester. 
By M. A.D. Guidon Publishing Company, Manchester, N.H. 

The initials at the end of this title stand for New Hampshire 
in the United States. Bishop Bradley’s mother brought her 
little family there from Castleisland, Kerry, after her husband 
died in 1854, the eldest, the future Bishop, being only eight 
years old. In this case, as in many cases, God seems to take 
away the father, because the mother is in reality the strongest 
and the fittest to rear the children. The story of Denis Bradley’s 
vocation is charmingly told by M. H. D., whose style—pure, 
graceful, and unaffected—suits such a biography admirably. 
The pious task could hardly have been better done. Denis 
Bradley was ordained in 1871. In his 38th year, 1884, he was 
consecrated the first Bishop of Manchester, which was formed 
out of a portion of the diocese of Portland. December 13, 1903, 
he died, comparatively young, though some years before he had 
put “ Senex ” as his signature to an admirable ‘‘ Score of Clerical 
Dont’s,” which he published in the Ecclessastscal Review. His 
successor was Dr. John Bernard Delaney, who took as his motto 
Cor Jesu Spes mea. He had already shown himself a mar- 
vellous administrator, and seemed to be at the beginning of a 
most fruitful episcopate when he died last June after a week’s 
illness. His life also has been sketched very ably by his pre- 
decessor’s biographer in the Guidon, an illustrated Catholic 
magazine published at Manchester, of which Dr. Delaney was 
the first editor. The July issue is called a ‘‘ Memorial Number.” 
It is beautifully produced, though we should prefer a much 
smaller page than the present which is the very largest possible. 
By the way the exquisite poem at page 50, “ A Story of St. 
Francis,” is credited to the Catholic Transcript. It was written 
by our contributor, J. W. A., though probably published first in 
the Stella Maris, a religious magazine of which English Cathoe 
lics have aright to be proud. We hope the Catholic Transcript did 
not transcribe it without due acknowledgment. 
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2. Art and Ireland. By Robert Elliot. Dublin: Sealy, 
Bryers and Walker. [Price 5s.] 

This clever and interesting book is mainly composed of a 
series of articles contributed to the Leader during the last two or 
three years. Mr. Elliot has strong artistic convictions, and he 
urges them on the acceptance of his readers with great earnest- 
ness and ability. The writer himself is often the best judge of 
such matters, but one would imagine that space might have 
been saved and symmetry improved if an attempt had been 
made to combine and modify the articles into a more systematic 
treatise on the subject, omitting the references to other articles 
which are not within reach. Mr. Elliot is a vigorous and lucid 
writer, very effective in finding fault, and occasionally in praising. 
The English Historical Dictionary, when it reaches the letter U 
towards the end of the century, may quote page 73 for the first 
and (we hope) only use of the verb to unaffect. The fifteen chap- 
ters are illustrated by nine pictures, four of which refer to 
Loughrea and Spiddal. The publishers, as usual, give the best 
of printing and paper to this strong and original book and a 
more artistic binding than usual. 

3. Messrs. R. and T. Washbourne, Limited, 1, 2, and 4, Pater- 
noster Row, London, bestow great care on the books that they 
produce. The net price 3s. 6d., is very moderate for the large 
and well-filled volume which contains “ A Manual of Bible 
History,” by Mr. Charles Hart, B.A. This first volume of the 
work is confined to the Old Testament. There are seven or 
eight maps which help the reader to understand the sacred nar- 
rative. Of the 630 pages some are devoted to a useful index. 
It is an excellent book for schools or private reading. The same 
enterprising publishers have just issued a third edition of 
“ Principles of Religious Life,” by Father Francis Cuthbert 
Doyle, O.S.B. The issue of three editions of so splendid a 
volume for which ten shillings is a moderate price, shows how 
highly it is esteemed by Religious to whom it is addressed. 
It is a very solid and holy work. 

4. Little Vagabonds and other Tales. By the Rev. David 
Bearne, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society, 69, Southwark 
Bridge Road, S.E. [Price t1s.] 

Another volume of stories by Father Bearne, and one of the 
most thoroughly satisfactory of a wonderful series. We have 
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read with pleasure every line of these eight tales. The longest 
and perhaps the best, goes first ; but “ Sweeter than Honey ” 
deserves that name, and is as pleasant a little sketch as one 
might care to read. To show how ready we are to find fault, we 
ask how could Mr. O'Flynn in “The Ghost of Ballynooley,” 
page 94, say in conversation, ‘‘ Both brothers, $.e., the Baronet 
and Mr. Percy, died of it” ? That sd est puzzles us. But how 
a bound volume of this size can be given for a shilling is a greater 
puzzle. 

5. The Catholic Truth Society of England is fortunate in 
being generously served by a large number of accomplished and 
zealous writers who keep up the supply of very cheap publica- 
tions of great worth and variety. To name some of its latest 
pennyworths, nothing could be clearer or more convincing than 
Father Gerard s account of ‘‘ The Rupture of Church and State 
in3}France.”” Dom Michael Barrett, O.S.B., gives an excellent 
sketch of “ The Pre-Reformation Church of Scotland.” Cale- 
donia was certainly Catholic then. A practical paper of great 
interest and utility is ‘‘ The Boarding-out of Poor Law Children,” 
by Mary Blanche Leigh. Can this admirable work be carried 
on in this particular form in Ireland? Father Robert Hugh 
Benson, who has in a short time done such service for his newly- 
found Mother by his wonderful series of historical novels of the 
Tudors, contributes a beautiful essay on “The Conversion of 
England,” containing very wise suggestions as to the most 
effective means of promoting it. O.S.B. (probably a Benedictine 
nun) tells in twenty-four pages the extremely interesting story 
of “Lady Mary Percy, Foundress of the English Benedictine 
Nuns at Brussels ” who lived from 1572 to 1642. With hers are 
linked the good old Catholic names of Arundell, Berkeley, Tich- 
bourne, and Vavasour, and also Noel which (thank God) is now 
a Catholic name. We cannot love and honour too much the 
memory of those brave English men and women who maintained 
the glorious tradition of the Faith through such terrible tempta- 
tions. Nor can we be grateful enough to God for the hundreds 
of chosen souls that continue, year after year, to make their 
way back into the one true Church at the cost of so many sacri- 
fices. Another penny publication of the C.T.S.—The Truth. 
shall make you Free, by E. Duncan Boothman, M.A. (Cantab.)— 
gives the personal story of one of these in a very interesting 
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manner. Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., writes very ably and 
from special knowledge Some Pages of Franciscan History, deal- 
ing with the early literature about St. Francis. Very devout 
Meditations on the Passion by Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, 

are done into modern English by the Rev. Edwin Burton, D.D. 

The price of these last two books is three pence each. Finally, 
Poor Nancy and other tales, by Mrs. William Maude, will amuse 
and edify many youthful readers, but in literary merit it is far 
behind the other shilling volume for which we have already 
thanked the indefatigable and most praiseworthy Catholic 
Truth Society. 

6. Jack. By a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. [Price 
2s. 6d.) 

A great deal of very good literature has of late years come 
out of convents—Stone, New York, etc. I do not know what 
particular convent of the Holy Child Jesus, whether Mayfield or 
St. Leonard’s, or some American convent of the Order, we have 
to thank for two volumes of very pleasant and very well written 
“ Five O’Clock Stories,” and for this new story, Jack. The 
religious name of the writer ought to have been given in order 
that, recognising it on future title-pages, we might at once 
make sure of having something with sense and style above the 
average of literary caterers for the young. But young readers 
will not like the way the story ends. The energetic publishers 
have given Jack the advantage of their best paper and printing. 

7-sThe names of the authors and publishers will probably 
enable our musical readers to judge how far they should draw 
on a batch of music just sent to us by Novello and Company, T, 
Berners-st., London, containing “ A Treatise on Strict Counter- 
point,” by F. E. Gladstone, Mus. Doc., Cantab. [Price 2s.] 
The Frolicsome Hours, a musical fantasy in two acts, words by 
Alice C. Gates, music by T. F. Dunhill [price rs. 6d.]; The 
Martinet [price 1s.], a humorous naval cantata for boys’ voices by 
T. A. Burton, whose libretto is one of W. S. Gilbert’s delightfully 
absurd ballads. Then we have a sixpenny book of two-part 
songs by various composers, and another containing six Christ- 
mas songs in unison by Peter Cornelius. Novello’s School Songs, 
edited by W. G. M‘Naught, are also published separately at 
Prices varying, from a penny to threepence. Ireland has not 
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been as musical as she might have been expected to be. In the 
PenalgDays, in the bad times, her children were afraid to sing, 
and had not the heart to sing, Let us hope that she will burst 
out into song in the good time coming. 

8. In the 8th of our July “ Notes on New Books,” we asked 
if Arthur Geoghegan, author of The Monks of Kilcrea, had ever 
been stationed in Cork. Father John, O.S.F.C., has ascertained 
from official records that he was in the Excise service at Cork 
(Ist}Ride) in the year 1834, and from September 18, 1838, to 
October, 1843, he was second clerk in the office of the Collector 
of Inland Revenue, Cork. It was about this time that he wrote 
the poem which has preserved his name; and one who claims 
local knowledge says that the topographical allusions are quite 
accurate. It way be added that Mr. Geoghegan was an In- 
spector at the Head Office, London, from 1854 to 1856 ; Collector 
of Inland Revenue at Bolton in 1857, at Stafford, 1858, London- 
derry, 1860, and Hull 1865. His son, Gerald Geoghegan, was 
opening out into a very brilliant career at the English Bar when 
death cut him off prematurely. His daughter, Miss Mary 
Geoghegan, contributed some very graceful poems to our own 
pages and to other magazines. 

9. Mr. Horace Cox, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, 
London, E.C., has “ privately printed for the author ” a very 
learned disquisition on the Ethnography of the Macedonian 
Slavs by Dr. J. Cvijic, a professor in the University of Belgrade. 
The essay has been translated into French, German, and Russian. 
This English version has been very well done by Miss Annie 
O’Brien Christich. His thesis is that neither the Serb nor the 
Bulgar element predominates in the race of the Macedonian 
Slav. It is a question of great political importance at present. 

Io. It was in these Book Notes that a remark was made 
about the Ursuline Convent, Blackrock, Co. Cork, which was 
strangely misunderstood by some readers of more than average 
intelligence. In correcting their misapprehension we spoke of 
Sienna Convent, Drogheda, as the oldest convent boarding- 
school in Ireland. A better-informed reader sent us the fol- 
lowing extract from De Burgo’s Hibernia Dominicana :— 

“ Inasmuch as, by the repeated persecutions with which, 
in the beginning of this century, the heretics afflicted the clergy 
both secular and regular, the nuns were driven from their mon- 
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astery of Galway, and even from the whole C.ty of Galway, 
as was already narrated, hence about the year 1714 the Pro- 
vincial of Ireland, Father Hugh O’Calnan, when in the discharge 
of his office, he visited the Province, was grieved to find these 
nuns scattered here and there with their parents and friends, 
and without hope of ever returning to Galway, or of recovering 
their house which was in the occupation of the soldiers. In this 
lamentable condition of affairs the before-named Provincial 
humbly and earnestly begged the Most Illustrious, Edmond 
Byrne, Archbishop of Dublin, to receive some of the dispersed 
Sisters into his diocese and Metropolitan City of Dublin. To 
this the Archbishop kindly consented, and the Provincial sent 
him eight Nuns,'namely, Sisters Mary Bellew, Elizabeth Weaver, 
Julia Browne, Honoria Vaughan, Alicia Rice, Ellen Keating, 
Catherine Plunkett, and Mary Plunkett, of whom there survive 
only Alicia Rice and Catherine Plunkett, Elizabeth Weaver 
having died in the year 1755, and Honoria Vaughan in the year 
1753, the other four previously. 

“ However, this Sister Catherine Plunkett never belonged 
to the new Community of Dublin, but with leave of the Superiors 
sailed for Brussels, where for several years she remained in the 
Monastery of the English Sisters of our Order, formerly called 
in the Flemish Language, bet Spellekens, but now, ‘‘of the 
Pelican, until by command of her Superiors she returned to 
Ireland to found the Monastery of Drogheda, as will be told in 
its place (1721).” 

The last sentence of the preceding extract shows that the 
Cabra Convent, near Dublin, is more ancient than its sister com- 
munity at Drogheda. We are astonished and delighted to hear 
that at Cabra is preserved an almost unbroken series of the old 
account-books from 1719, in which year occurs the first mention 
of a boarding-school. In these accounts are found the names of 
Irish nobles (paying for their daughters or other relatives) such 
as Lord Mayo, Lord Cahir, Lord Kenmare, Lady Cavan, Lord 
Riverstown, Lord Dunsany, Lord Trimbleston, Viscount Netter- 
ville, etc. Nowadays we make a fuss about golden jubilees and 
even silver jubilees. In a few years the second centenary of 
St. Mary’s Convent, Cabra, will find it more flourishing than ever. 

II. The Irish University Question with special reference to 
Trinity College, Dublin, and tts Medical School. Addresses by 
the Archbishop of Dublin, with some Newspaper Correspondence. 
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Dublin: James Duffy and Company, Limited, 15, Wellington 
Quay. [Price ts. net.] 

The title-page has been transcribed in full, because it indi- 
cates the interest and value of this contribution to the literature 
of a question which attracts at this moment so much attention. 
It is a year since the Archbishop of Dublin delivered at a visit to 
the North Richmond-street Schools of the Christian Brothers the 
address which led to the important correspondence that is here 
appended to it. A second address at St. Vincent’s Hospital is 
also given, followed by some attempts at an answer to the charges 
brought against a medical school which had long claimed for 
itself a special prestige. The Archbishop in his reply shows that 
he has relied on nothing but indisputable facts. 

I2. A History of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Dillon Cosgrave. Dublin: James Duffy & Co., Ltd, 15, Wel- 
lington-quay. 

This is published separately, besides forming a supplement 
to a recent reprint of Haverty’s History of Ireland. It has been 
compiled with great care and conscientiousness, and is full of 
interesting facts clearly put forward. It is divided into two 
chapters only—first from the Union to the Disruption of the 
Tenant League, and second, from that point to the end of the 
century. But surely these chapters are much too long, and 
might, with advantage to clearness and readableness, have been 
split up to many chapters. Some incidents seem to be narrated 
at disproportionate length. A very necessary index of the 
names of persons and places will be useful in guiding the reader 
to any special event or personage. Mr. Dillon Cosgrave has per- 
formed a difficult task very well. 

13. An accession to the huge army of college magazine is 
Blue and White: St. Joseph's College Magazine, published in 
Ceylon, No. 2 appearing last June. It at once bravely rivals 
in elegance of form the best of its forerunners. Why is not 
the exceptionally high literary merit of the Catholic Magazine of 
South Africa set off by excellent printing like this ? Illustrations, 
college news, pleasant prose and verse, on a vast vanety of 
themes, make up an admirable number two. The Austral 
Light of the same date (Melbourne, Australia) must needs be 
brilliant with three contributors like “ Petronius,” Rev. J. J. 
Malone, and Father M. J. O’Reilly, C.M. In the lavishly illus- 
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trated Donahoe’s Magazine for August, the gem is Maud Regan’s 
“ Captive Sunbeam,” one of the sweetest and holiest short stories 
that have blossomed up for years. Father Cooksey, S.J., 
deserves great credit for keeping the Catholic Standard floating 
bravely in British Guiana. Northern grit is shown in the 
regularity with which the Ulster Journal of Arcdeology appears 
year after year, every three months, in Belfast, filled with 
really valuable antiquarian matter. Which of us ever heard 
of a town called Techny, Illinois? A very clever ecclesiastical 
magazine is published there, called the Catholic Fortnighily 
Magazine. The editor, the Rev. Arthur Preuss, puts his heart 
into his work. 


GOOD THINGS WELL SAID 


1. Success in destruction requires no great gifts, but only a 
combination of untoward circumstances. The torch of the 
incendiary is a vile instrument, yet, applied to inflammable 
materials and aided by a strong wind, it may burn down in an 
hour a great city which it required centuries to build. So 
has it ever been in the history of God’s Church [and the heresies 
that have afflicted 1t.}+—Father Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

2. Truly is the Sacrament of the altar nothing less than what 
the Holy Church proclaims, since it has had such worshippers 
and has borne such fruits.—The Same. 

3. Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect 
on them: the starry heavens above, and the moral law within. 
—Emmanuel Kant. 

4. Human nature craves to be both religious and rational ; 
and the life that is not both is neither.—Aubrey L. Moore. 

5. The atheistic idea is so nonsensical that I do not see how 
[ican put it in words.—Lord Kelvin. 
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OCTOBER, 1900 


THE BIT O’ BLUE 


HE sun has been shining brilliantly ; the sky is suddenly 

T overcast and the rain descends in torrents. I rise from 

my desk at which I have been busily working for some 

hours, and come to the window. What a weary prospect! 
Rain coming down in great sheets ! 

This threatens to stop my walk; for although I am on a 
genuinely lazy holiday, still there is a method in my laziness, 
and I have kept my manuscript near at hand in case a craving 
for occupation should attack me, so that I can keep at my 
work—“ The Gospel of Cheerfulness ”—==ewhich I am hoping will 
make itself felt in an age when morbid tendencies and morbid- 
ness generally seem to have gained possession of the public 
mind and heart and keep them in the grasp as of an octopus. 

Through rare good luck I had heard of this little country 
farm-house, miles from anywhere, and here I have just spent 
a week waiting for my chum, Harry Desmond, to join me; 
for he is cycling and I expect him by to-morrow evening at 
the furthest. 

The relief from the great big busy city with its trams, trains, 
telephones and telegrams, gas and electric light! Here the 
only sound is the singing of the birds or the soft murmur of 
the breeze through the trees which surround the little cottage. 
Here no chimneys or factories obscure the view; the glorious 
bay is within fifty yards, with a marvellous background of 
noble mountains—not rugged or bleak, but soft with a delight- 
ful haze and wealth of colouring that suggests fairyland 
right off. 
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It is the simple life! I have put away all signs of costume 
that suggest the conventions that have held me for the past 
eleven months, and am attired anyhow, so long as what I wear 
is comfortable and picturesque. The early hours; retiring 
just when the shades of night have well closed in, and rising 
to hear a perfect chorus of birds singing from every branch 
and inviting one to greet the glorious sun that lights up the 
earth with joy and the promise of life. 

The simple menu / Homely, yet comfortable and dainty ; 
spotless cleanliness, and lovely flowers, wild and cultivated 
(for choice, give me the wildest of wild flowers), in profusion 
in every part of the living rooms. And the breakfast in the 
open air! The delicious sense of freedom in that glorious old 
garden, where, in a small space, everything seems to have been 
given a corner: gooseberries and raspberries in one place; a 
great apple-tree in another ; cabbage in one plot; potatoes in 
another ; here, lettuce flourishes ; there, cucumbers luxuriate. 

And then my table was placed in a dear old corner where 
flowers grew in profusion—the sweet pea with its delicions 
perfume; the nasturtium trailing ín perfect freedom; the 
geraniums with their varied tints : the “ Poet’s Corner ” I called 
it, for everything suggested poesy. 

And the little robin who came each morning and hopped 
on to the table with the audacity and innocence of youth, and 
the perky little sparrows who came in flocks to pick up the 
crumbs which I threw for them, for we mustn’t forget God’s 
birds whose songs remind us that our hearts, too, should 
ascend in joy and exultation for the mercies, favours and 
blessings which have come to us, in many cases unsought, 
and, shall I say, undeserved ? 

It is the first holiday I have had for years, so many things 
have happened to prevent my getting away; but this year I 
had determined to get out of the rut, sweep away the cobwebs 
from my brain, and for one fortnight forget that the world 
exists. I have left no address, so that letters cannot follow 
me; the nearest village is five miles away; the newspaper 
does not find its way here: so, lying in the bottom of a boat, 
gazing on the glorious sky, the best part of my time has been 
thus spent. > 

To-day, the old craving for work came back, abdis so I have 
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put in a few pages into my book which I expect will cause 
some stir when published. The fresh air, simple living, and 
the absolute lazying have put me in great form. The subject 
I am engaged on requires enthusiastic treatment; and this 
morning, I feel a glow of joy at being alive at all. Then I 
consider how many there are who, though alive, are weighed 
down with sadness, sickness and disease. 

Suddenly, in the midst of my musings, the room becomes 
darkened, the sun is obscured and the rain comes down in great 
torrents. It has been so long fine, and I seem to have been 
living in the open air all the time, that this downpour comes 
as a surprise—in fact, I seem to resent it, as something that 
should not come at all! And I had just planned a walk to the 
village to see if there were a wire from Harry. This would get 
me back nicely in time for dinner, and now there seemed to 
be nothing to do but to stay within and look out of the window 
till the rain cleared off. 

Well, that wasn’t too agreeable a prospect. Just then my 
eye fell on the subject I was engaged upon—“ The Gospel of 
Cheerfulness ’’—and I said to myself, in the words of Cassius: 
“Of your philosophy you make no use.” ‘ Why, you great 
big lazy fellow,” I continue, “ there are thousands who would 
be glad to be able to see the rain, and here you are actually 
grumbling at it!” In a moment like this indecision is fatal. 
I rushed for a pair of old boots, got a large coat off the rack 
in the hall (it belonged to the ‘ man of the house,” too, but 
that doesn’t matter). 

That Mrs. Dardis, my amiable hostess, looks on me as a 
good-humoured and harmless lunatic was quite clear, but, after 
all; what she thought was of no consequence to me. I was 
pleasing myself, getting out of the rut of everyday life and 
entering into clocar acquaintance with Nature in her most 
delightful, genial and varied moods. 

And here I am at the door something very like an ancient 
mariner ; big old strong pair of boots, gaiters, great top coat, 
large Buffalo Bill hat, and a stout blackthorn in my hand. 
It js raining! Deluge would be more like it, only I 
deliberately ignore the tremendous violence of the downpour 
and say to myself, “ This is all for heat!” 

Mrs. Dardis comes from the kitchen, and, seeing me, throws 
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up both hands, exclaiming, “’Tisn’t going out you are, Mr. 
Molloy ?” I point, smilingly, to my preparations, and start 
off. As I leave the house I hear her say : “ Oyeh, but ’tis you’re 
the droll gentleman, anyway ! ” 

- Well! ’tis better to make people smile than cause them to 
weep. And surely the sky must be weeping, for before I reach 
the end of the boreen, I am really drenched. No matter. My 
mind is made up; I get up a good slogging pace, and I 
am now fairly on the high road and well into the country. 
And there, far up in the hills, is the little chapel, built up 
against the rocks, a relic maybe of the penal days ; a memorial 
of a wonderful faith, a tremendous tenacity, simplicity, zeal 
and truth. 

Shall I forget my first visit on Sunday ? The men in their 
tall hats, frock coats and knee breeches; the women in their 
beautiful black-hooded cloaks; the colleens with their pretty 
cloaks and bright dresses and the gossons with faces bright and 
cheerful as the morning sun. And then the greetings all along 
the road; the beautiful soft vernacular, the courteous bow, 
and the smiles from the pretty girls, and the roguish looks 
from the children as they called out ‘‘ A penny for the book, sir,” 
in other words, soliciting a coin for a “scramble.” All was 
delightful, simple, true and natural. 

The strong pace at which I have been going is telling on me, 
forI am quite in a heat. I stop fora moment, and, can I believe 
my ears, the song of the skylark! Impossible! No; I look 
in the direction of the sound and there is the glorious songster 
in mid-air utterly oblivious of the fact that it is teeming wet. 
I apostrophize myself ; “ Oh, thou of little faith! Are you 
downcast because the sun doesn’t shine, whilst this little bird 
rejoices as if his heart would break!” 

Am I disheartened ? Am I dismayed ? Never! And then 
Mark Tapley comes to my mind. He is right. It’s no;thanks 
to be joyous and delighted when everything is in ourjfavour ; 
our triumph must be to trample on ourselves and rise above 
our horrible despondency and despair. Life is so full of joy 
and beauty; hope and consolation abound on all sides, and 
the first great step is to keep the heart young, for, I contend, 
whilst we keep the heart young, we can never age ;.nay more, 
we can defy age and discover at our feet the elixir of life. 
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Even as I follow my train of thought, the rain seems to be 
lessening ; the clouds are less dark, and in one corner, theré 
is a very tiny bit of blue doing its best to break through the 
blackness. I watch its efforts with intense interest, for it seems 
to be the natural sequence to the thoughts which have arisen 
in my mind. 

It was only yesterday when talking to a farmer on the 
road, as a finale to a prolonged ullagone, he remarked, “ Old 
age is coming on me,” and though I didn’t say to him, the 
thought came : “ No wonder, when you make no efforts to keep 
your heart young and your sympathies alive and active!” 

Somebody has said: “ The young are sad when they think 
of old age ; the old, when they think of youth,” but there need 
be no such thing as old age. This is one of the wonders of this 
century ; horribly selfish, morbid, sinful though it be, men are 
learning the wonderful knowledge to work as though they were 
to live for ever, to preserve their hearts young by keeping with 
those of younger years than themselves, to blot out self and 
Jose themselves in the joys and sorrows of others. + a 

Now we have got the key of the situation. My gaze is still 
fixed on the sky ; the bit of blue has made itself felt. The black 
clouds are vanishing, and (wonderful !) here is the sun, strugge 
ling, it is true, but here it is once more with its glorious rays 
ilumining the hill-tops and spreading away into the valleys 
beneath. , 

The skylark has not ceased his song; with splendid faith 
he knew all would be well; so, from the humble bird, I take 
my cue. My step is livelier; my heart is beating; I feel my 
blood coursing joyously through my veins, “sunshine above 
and sunshine everywhere!” The sky is now brilliant, the 
light fleecy clouds chase each other in sheer joy at being re- 
` leased from their dark and depressing imprisonment ; the lambs 
scamper along the meadows ; ’tis good to be alive! 

But in any case, sunshine or gloom, ’tis good to be alive; 
to know that one is a part, let it be ever so humble, of the 
great plan of creation ; that we have our place in the wonderful 
pageant of life, and that, small as our part may be, our render 
ing of it badly may cast a dark shadow upon the portion of the 
picture in which we are placed. 

To look on the bright side of things, to see good in every- 
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thing; to turn one’s back resolutely upon the black clouds 
and look fixedly at the bit of blue in the sky : all this leads us 
to the discovery of the elixir of life. 

Like the modest primrose, ’tis partly hidden from the eye 3 
it surrounds itself with a mantle of virginal shyness ; its beauty 
is of the rarest, sweetest and most delicate type; it eludes 
pursuit, but to the genuine seeker ; he of the noble mind, who 
rejoices at the very fact of being alive at all ; preserving a high 
standard of manhood and honouring woman with all the beauti- 
ful devotion of ancient chivalry ; he who scourges the slanderer 
for his vile and cowardly attacks ; he who loves and reverences 
little children, remembering, as the great Dickens says: “ We 
love these little people, and it is no small thing when they: 
who are so fresh from God, love us;” he who holds up the 
banner of idealism, gilding and refining even the most common- 
place phases of life ; to him, the elixir stands revealed. 

Not in riches or profuse wealth; not, perhaps, in many or 
any of the things that the world worships, but in a marvellous 
transformation of the heart, which, though of the earth, still 
rises above and beyond its influence, for the genuine, soft and 
loving influence of the heart reacts upon the mind and the 
mental vision gazes upon a glorious vista of peace, content- 
ment and joy, where formerly the world and those permeated 
with its false philosophy saw nothing but darkness and gloome 

Dear Shakespeare, you are right; “’Tis in ourselves that 
we are thus or thus.” The farmer who sdlagoned to me, and 
told me that old age was coming on him, will be decrepid in 
body and mind years before his time ; perpetual youth will be 
the lot of him of the beautiful, joyous mind and heart. 

I have left the valleys, and am now on the summit of the 
hill, standing, hat in hand, scanning the glorious view that 
meets my gaze. There, stretching right away, is the 
noble bay, its dancing wavelets touched by the marvel- 
lous shower of gold that descends from the sky; again, 
the lark ascending in mid-air, pours forth his wealth 
of melody; the flowers raise their drooping heads and 
revive in the glory of the sunshine; joy, consolation, hope 
seem to me at every turn ; age, with its deliberately false views 
of life, vanishes before the touch of the magician’s wand ; man- 
hood, with the heart and sympathies of youth, realizing and 
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accépting the trials and struggles of life ; triumphing over self, 
trampling on the baser part of our human nature, and rising, | 
better, more human, more sympathetic, takes its place and 
looms largely on the horizon. 

And as the little village comes in sight, a figure on a 
bicycle comes along ; he catches sight of me and waves his hand 
Wildly. Can it be possible, my long tried and trusted friend ; 
he who has known the sad, sombre side of life ; he who has gone 
“through the mill,” but has emerged victorious, he, dis- 
similar to me in many ways, but almost my other self in my 
views on this ‘‘ Gospel of Cheerfulness,”’ he rides forward with 
a joyous shout; “Dear old chap,” he says, as he jumps off 
the bicycle, “ I’m glad to see you ; I know I’m a bit before my | 
time. What a picture! ’Twas raining when I started, but 
I caught sight of the tiny bit of blue and never let my eyes 
off it till it brought me to you. It has come to stay. Dear 
God! Isn’t it great to be alive at all!” 


STEPHANIE DE MAISTRE. 


A JULY MOON 
AT KILCOOL, CO. WICKLOW | 


A DAZZLING silver blaze of waters spread 

In royal state is carpeting the Dawn, 

And piled up pearly clouds along the lawn 

Of heaven, muffle the Sun’s torrid tread ; 

And nimble winds down from the sloping horn 
Of Djouce or Lugnaquilla’s rugged height, 

Where lulled in mist they slept the livelong nigh‘ 

Haste to the golden levée of the Morn. 


Triumphant Day ! within my heart God speaks 
And aching thoughts that on the mountain peaks 
Of barren speculation restless slumbered, 
Leap down to meet his love’s soft breaking fire 
That ribs life’s waters like a silver lyre 
And pours along my soul its pearls unnumbered. 
A. P. 
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TERENCE O’NEILL’S HEIRESS 
A STORY 


CHAPTER III 


In the garden Elizabeth found a merry party. Several young 
people had come in to assist in the fruit-picking, and the 
place rang with their lively voices and happy laughter. No 
one looked up, or seemed to notice her arrival, and feeling 
in her odd, shy way that she was not wanted, the girl stood 
uncertain and timid at the gate, wondering dreamily if after all 
she might not have been wiser to have stayed in the school- 
room with her beloved violin. 

“Last again, my little slow-coach,”’ cried a cheery voice, 
and Michael Tiernan patted her lightly on the cheek, as he stopped 
to greet her. ‘‘ You’ve missed more than half the fun of the 
fair already, Betty, for it’s nearly tea-time. You should have 
come out sooner. But your cheeks are pale and you look tired. 
What’s the matter? Why are you so late?” 

Elizabeth crimsoned, and hung her head, in contusion. 

“ My own stupidity, Uncle Mike, kept me in the house,” 
she answered shyly, “ I was dreaming and thinking, and forgot 
to learn my history, so Kathleen made me stay in to learn it. 
Then, I thought of an air—and I played it, and so ”—— 

“ Forgot time and fruit-picking and everything else,” pinch- 
ing her ear gently. “ Betty, Betty, what shall we do with 
you ? ” 

Betty sighed heavily, and she moved her feet uneasily on 
the gravelled path. 

“I don’t know, Uncle Mike. I know I’m very stupid. 
But, oh!” clasping her hands suddenly, and looking up at 
him with earnest, imploring eyes, “ when may I play my 
little air to you ?” 

He smiled down upon her, and stroked her hair. ‘‘ This 
evening, if you like. But, Betty, you ought rot to neglect 
your lessons for an air. What is it?” 

Her mouth drooped sadly, and her eyes filled with tears. 
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“I couldn’t help it. And oh! Uncle Mike, it is a little 
song. Well, it made me think of Uncle Terence.” 

His face clouded, and he made a little movement of impatience. 
Then, seeing that the child shrank from him in some alarm, 
he drew her to him, saying in a reassuring voice: “ Don’t mind 
me, dear. You startled me a bit, for I’m sure poor Terence 
is dead. It’s foolish to dream too much about things that 
may never happen. Though, if that wanderer, your uncle, 
did come back, rich as he promised, he’d be welcome indeed.” 

“ Rich or poor,” Elizabeth said earnestly, “ Pd love him 
to come back.” 

“ Yes, oh! yes, to be sure.” Mike Tiernan’s words did not 
ring true, and Elizabeth looked up at him, a little nervously, 
the tears gathering in her eyes. 

“ Come, come!” he cried, passing his hand across his brow. 
“ You look solemn, beyond your years, Elizabeth. Don’t 
worry and bother your little head any more about Uncle 
Terence. But run off and join the children. At your age, 
you should be laughing and making merry, instead of dreaming 
and composing songs. Away you go.” And, opening the gate, 
he went quickly out of the garden. 

For some time, he hurried on, then paused suddenly, and 
drew a long deep breath. 

“ By Jove! That child is uncanny. She was born old, 
and certainly sad and most depressing. Well, well, no wonder. 
Her father’s tragic death, her mother’s grief and cruel shock, 
just at the time of her birth, have caused it, I suppose—for 
most assuredly Elizabeth is not like any other girl of her age 
that I ever knew. She’s stupid, they say, and she thinks so 
too. But I don’t believe it. There is more in her than meets — 
the eye. And yet, oh! I’m afraid it’s nonsense. That fiddle- 
playing is, as Magdalen says, only waste of time. Still, she’s 
fond of it, and certainly has talent. It would never do to make 
her give it up, even if it does interfere with her lessons. 
Holloa,”’ he cried in some surprise, as he saw a tall, burly looking 
man approaching him across the lawn. “I declare, here’s 
John O’Neill. Well, this is surprising. What on earth brings 
him here? To borrow money, I’d say, if I didn’t know that 
he understands, too thoroughly, the state of my finances. 
You can’t take blood from a turnip—nor money from Michael 
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Tiernan ; that’s positive. So John’s visit is, to say the least of 
it, unexpected. Good afternoon, John,” he said, stmding 
forward to meet his brother-in-law. “To what do we owe 
the honour of this visit, may I ask? Anything new?” 

“ There’s nothing new, under the sun, as far as I know,” 
John O'Neill answered gloomily. “ It’s always the same story 
with me from one year’s end to the other. Hard up—hunted 
by creditors and money-grasping Jews. I’m leaving Rath- 
kieran. Getting rid of it.” Michael Tiernan gave a httle gasp 
and his fingers closed tightly round the stick he carried in his 
right hand. 

“ As bad as that ? You have lived neither well nor wisely. 
John O'Neill. Without either chick or child, you should have 
plenty and to spare. You're not thinking of selling the old 
place, I hope ?” 

John O'Neill laughed contemptuously, and flung the end 
of a cigar he had been smoking, in amongst the bushes. 

“Not thinking of selling the old place?” he repeated 
“ How sentimental you are! Why, man, I’ve thought and 
dreamt of nothing else, ever since—well, I may say, ever since 
I was born; at all events, ever since I realized that in time 
the place would come to me as eldest son.” 

“ Good heavens! Who'd have thought it? To be heir 
to the name of O'Neill, and a place like Rathkieran, ought to 
be a feather in any man’s cap.” 

“ Ought it? Well, it’s not and never has been in mine. 
The name’s well enough, though it has fared badly in this 
generation. But the house! Patience alive, man, a place lke 
Rathkieran is a regular white elephant to me, or any fellow 
like me.” 

“ Not if you’d been less extravagant, and looked after your 
property, instead of gambling and betting as you’ve done.” 

“ You needn’t go over my sins. I know them all, better 
than you do. But I’d rather go on spending my money in any 
way I pleased, than wasting it in the up-keep of Rathkieran. 
I’m not a sentimental fellow like you. The place has neither 
charm nor attraction for me. And the whole absurd idea of 
making eldest sons, and entailing property is obnoxious to me. 
I've longed to sell the place—would do so with joy, to-morrow, 
only ”— 
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“ Why, you said just now, you were leaving the place.” 

“ Confound it, man, leaving is not selling.” John cried 
with an oath. “To sell is out of my power. The place is 
entailed—tied up. Surely you heard my father’s will read 
the day of his funeral ? ” 

“I did. But your brothers are dead. You have no children 
to follow you.” 

“Terence, the scape-goat, who was to come back with a 
fortune, is not dead.” 

“ He must be. If not, he’d have shown some sign, all these 

years.” 
“That goes for nothing in the eyes of the law. Till we 
can prove Terence dead, he is living, to all intents and pur- 
poses, and then, if he were dead, my next heir would be Pat’s 
daughter.” 

“ Pats daughter? Elizabeth. Dear me. Of course, 
failing all male heirs, she would come in. I never thought 
of that.” 

“It’s a far-off chance—for I may marry—and Terence 
may turn up with an heir, and a fortune. So don’t build on 
the girl stepping into my shoes, as his. It may never come 
off. Worse luck for you.” 

Michael Tiernan shot an indignant glance at his brother- 
in-law. 

“T’m not likely to do that. I’ve never expected any 
advantage to come to me or mine, through Elizabeth. She's 
welcome to a home and her keep as long as I can give them 
to her. But that may not be for very many years. In the time 
to come, the girl will have to work for her bread.” 

““Unless Terence turns up.” 

“ Unless the sky falls. But when are you leaving Rath- 
kieran ? ” 

“ Next week. My tenants are eager to get in, and I am eager 
to get out. And so,” with a grim smile, “we'll both be 
satisfied. Monday at latest.” 

“Tenants ? You don’t mean to say you've let the place, 
in its present tumbled-down condition ? ” 

John O’Neill laughed loudly. 

“ But that’s just what I do mean. The lady, a widow 
with a considerable income, and three or four young people, 
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boys and girls, was only too glad to get it and pay me a good 
rent for it. She believes she’s getting it cheap. So I made 
no remarks, but pocket all the agent gets me.” - 

“ The place is rather dilapidated.” 

“ The out-houses, pailings and fences, yes. But the house 
and furniture are good and handsome. Which is lucky, for the 
whole thing might tumble down, before I’d spend a penny 
I could avoid on it.” 

«Who are these new-comers? Ought Magdalen to visit 
them ?” 

“Of course. Though, mind you, I know nothing about 
them. Their name is Arrowsmith.” 

“ A curious name, not aristocratic.” 

John O’Neill gave a grunt of dissatisfaction and stuck his 
stick into the grass. 

“ I suppose you’d have liked me to let the old place to an 
elderly duchess with several sons—one apiece—as husbands 
for your penniless daughters and half-witted niece,” he said 
sneeringly. ‘‘ But the Arrowsmith money’s good enough for 
me. And, by Jove! it’s good enough for the old place, family 
portraits and all.”  . 

“I’m sure it is.” Michael’s tone was chilly. ‘And I’m 
quite sure, no duchess would go near the lonely house. I trust 
Mrs. Arrowsmith may not rue her bargain. Has she taken it 
on lease?” 

“ Yes. For seven years, and all without seeing it.” 

“ How foolish and unbusiness-like ! ” 

“Oh! don’t worry about her. Her solicitor and eldest 
son—a fine strapping, handsome fellow, that pretty Kathleen 
might think twice about—went over it and approved.” 

“Im glad of that,” taking no notice of the man’s remark 
about his daughter, except by a slight tightening of his lips. 
“ And now, would you like to see Magdalen ? She's giving tea 
to several girls and boys, who came to help our youngsters to 
pick fruit for jam-making.” 

“ Then, I won’t disturb her. I detest boys and girls.” 

Michael Tiernan smiled. 

“ The world would soon come to an end without them.” 

“ So it would, and so it might, any day, for all I care. Now 
I’m off. Say good-bye toMagdalen for me. She’sa good 
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woman and a good wife, but there never was much love lost 
between us.” 

“ So much the worse for you. She’d have helped you, in 
many ways, all the same, if only you’d have allowed her.” 

“She would.” A look of regret flashed across his eyes for 
a second. “ But I was too far gone, when we met. Good-bye, 
Mike. PU not be this way again.” 

“ Good-bye.” Mike grasped his hand. ‘“ But wait a bit. 
Here comes Elizabeth. You'll surely say a kind word to poor 
Pat’s girl before you go.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind if I do.” 

Elizabeth, all unconscious of the eyes that were watching 
her, came slowly over the grass, her eyes cast down, her hands 
behind her back. She wore a short, well-washed cotton frock 
of blue Zephyr; her golden hair was uncovered and shone 
brightly in the sunshine. Her lips, prettily shaped and rosy- 
red, were smiling, at some fancy of her own ; her delicate, dainty 
little face had an absorbed and peaceful expression, as she shut 
the garden-gate, and tripped lightly over the lawn, alone. 

“ Elizabeth,” Michael Tiernan called, “ come here, I want 
you.” í 
The girl started, and looked up, the colour rising quickly in 
her white cheeks. 

“Uncle John from Rathkieran. Oh! what brings him 
here ?”’ she thought. “Can he have heard? Can he bring 
good news ?” And she hurried forward, her heart beating 
quickly, whilst she trembled not a little at having to face big, 
loud-spoken Uncle John, of whom she was more than half 
afraid. 

John O’Neill was a man of fifty or thereabouts. He had 
lived a fast, pleasure-seeking life. Drinking, horse-racing, 
gambling were his chief amusements and his entire occupation. 
After his father’s death he had resided, principally, at Rath- 
kieran, but had never taken any interest in the place. He 
received his rents, exacting every penny without mercy or 
consideration, looking upon his tenants as mere money- 
producing machines, and treated them accordingly. If 
they paid him well, he left them in peace in their 
holdings. But if by any unhappy chance a man was 
behindhand, and through one misfortune or another, found 
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it impossible to pay what he owed, woe betide him. But 
little.time was allowed him, and often before he had quite per- 
suaded himself that all hope was at an end, he was evicted, 
and thrown out with his wife and children upon the road-side. 
To appeal to John O'Neill for mercy and forbearance was more 
than useless, and the prayer when made only served to increase 
his ire, and bring matters to a climax. Of this hard, coldly- 
distant uncle, Elizabeth knew little that was good. Neither 
she nor her cousins had any affection for him. He scarcely 
seemed aware of their existence, and from the day of ther 
grandfather’s funeral not one of them had ever been invited 
inside the doors of Rathkieran. Because he had a handsome, 
kindly, laughing face in his photograph, and her Aunt 
Magdalen had always told her of his goodness and anxiety for 
her future, Elizabeth had made a hero of her Uncle Terence, 
and ‘enshrined him in a warm corner of her affectionate little 
heart, whilst the very thought of big, burly, red-faced John 
O’Neill was like a nightmare to her. To escape meeting him, 
she would have run miles out of her way, fear giving wings to 
her feet, and strength to her limbs. But now, seeing him 
with Michael Tiernan on the lawn at Docwra, his appearance 
there being an almost unheard of thing, the girl went willingly 
forward to meet him, trembling a little, but confident that 
neither by word nor look would he dare to annoy her in Michael 
Tiernan’s presence. Something important, she told herself, 
must have brought him there, so unexpectedly, and hoping that 
it was a letter or message from her Uncle Terence at last, she 
forgot all fear, and boldly walked up, and laid her hand in 
his. 
John O’Neill barely touched her fingers with his own, then 
eyed her curiously, a look of questioning wonder in his glance. 

“ And is that the baby that was tossed from one to the 
other of her affectionate uncles and aunts, on the day her 
poor parents were buried ? The girl that not one of the O’Neills 
would touch or provide for, but left to you, Michael Tiernan, 
with your house full of children already? By heavens the 
O’Neills showed up badly that day. I’m no saint, but I blush 
for my family when I think of it.” 

Elizabeth shrank away from him, and caught her Uncle 
Mike by the arm. “ Aunt Molly would have taken me, if she 
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could,” she cried, flushing hotly ; “and Uncle Terence went 
away to make a fortune for me.” 

A loud mocking laugh interrupted her. 

‘“They’ve stuffed you up with that nonsense, have they ?” 
O’Neill cried. ‘‘ Terence make a fortune? That is good. 
Well, I hope I may live to see the day. But don’t think of it 
too much, or plan what you’llI——Oh! ” laughing again. “ It’s 
funny to hear her. Mike, you shouldn’t have been such an 
idiot as to let the girl hope or expect such a thing.” 

“Shes only heard from Mag what happened that day. 
And Terence meant well. It’s not his fault, I’m sure, that he’s 
not a rich man by now.” 

“ Nor mine that I’m head over ears in debt, with a set of 
beggarly tenants who grudge me the very rent they owe. Oh! 
we're an unlucky lot, and it’s more likely that instead of making 
a fortune, Terence has gone to the dogs long ago.” 

“It’s wicked to say that,” Elizabeth exclaimed, crimson 
to her hair, her eyes full of tears,“ and—and it’s not 
fair D 

“Hurrah! What a little spit-fire! My word, Terence 
has got a champion, and a pretty one too. Elizabeth may be 
stupid at books, and full of high-flown notions about ”—sneer- 
ingly—‘‘ the virtues of her absent relatives, but she’s a neat 
little filly, and in time, why, I declare, I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if she cut out your handsome Kathleen, Mick, my boy.” 

Terence smiled, and passed his hand lovingly over the girl’s 
golden hair. 

“ Kathleen is almost a woman grown,” he said quietly. 
“ Betty is a child. There will never be any competition for 
beauty between them. In this quiet place looks go for very 
little. If a girl is good and industrious ”—— 

“ Good Lord, hear him! Good and industrious ”—throwing 
back his head and laughing loudly. “Find me a daughter of 
Eve, with golden hair and eyes of deep dark blue, who is that. 
I’ll bet you any money you don’t know one.” 

“I don’t bet,” Tiernan answered quietly,  “ And if I 
did 29 a 

“You'd lay your last sovereign that all the women you 
knew were paragons.” 

“ And I would not be far astray, John, and believe me 
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this little girleen will keep up the traditions of her family. Her 
mother was an angel; her aunts, on both sides, good and God- 
fearing women.” 

“ That’s news to me. For between me and you, I never 
knew much about my sisters, and the other women of my 
acquaintance ”—— 

“Run off now, Betty,” Michael Tiernan said, hurriedly, 
“ you'll be late for tea if you don’t.” 

“ Good-bye, Uncle John,” the girl raised her blue eyes 
to the man’s face, and added shyly, “ May I go and see you 
some day at Rathkieran? You must be lonely there, all by 
yourself.” 

John O’Neill’s eyes softened, and he caught Betty suddenly 
in his arms, and gave her a sounding kiss. 

“That’s kind, real kind,” he exclaimed, “and if things 
had been different, I’d have welcomed you gladly there, child. 
But I’m leaving Rathkieran, Betty, letting it furnished to a 
family.” 

“Letting Rathkieran?” Betty's colour rose and fell. 
“Oh! Ux le John, how could you do that ?” 

He laughed and his eyes grew hard and angry. 

“Oh! you don’t approve of that, don’t you? It’s a pity. 
Maybe, if I told you ’twas to a duchess with two or three 
youthful lords that I’d let it you’d think, like Michael Tiernan, 
I’d done well. The Arrowsmiths are not aristocratic enough 
for you either, perhaps. I tell you I am master of the old place 

et | ae ' 

“Oh! Yes—Uncle, of course.” 

Betty shrank away, terror marked in every line of her fair 
little face and slight figure. “I didn’t mean—only’’—— 

“To be sure you didn’t,” he said more gently. ‘I’m a 
brute, and worries have made me touchy. But believe me, 
child, I have done the best I could. These Arrowsmiths are 
gentlefolk, and, though not rich or titled, will be pleasanter 
neighbours for you all than I have been. So good-bye, don’t 
think too badly of me. Maybe the letting of Rathkieran 
may bring you all good luck. When a lot of young people 
are thrown together, there’s no knowing what may happen. 
Good-bye, Betty, good-bye.” And he turned away, and strode 
off across the lawn again, and out of the gate, followed by 
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Michael Tiernan; and Elizabeth was left standing upon the 
grass alone. 
She watched the men till they disappeared down the road ; 
then, stamping her foot, she said, her cheeks flushing angrily : 
“ I hate Uncle John, I do thank God Uncle Terence could 
never be like him.” 


CHAPTER IV 


ONE afternoon, about a fortnight after her farewell to John 
O’Neill, Elizabeth put on her hat, and, snatching up her violin- 
case, ran off out of the house, and away across a wide meadow. 
There, stepping lightly over a small, running brook, she settled 
herself comfortably on the grass under the shadows of a big 
beech-tree. It was a glorious day. The fields all round her 
were flooded with sunshine, the birds sung sweetly amongst 
the fresh, green branches above her head, whilst snow-white 
butterflies chased each other gaily to and fro upon the 
summer's breeze. 

Elizabeth drew a deep breath of contentment. “ A quiet 
nook, just in sight of dear old Rathkieran,” she told herself 
softly, “and well away from everyone. Here I may do as I 
please. Sing, play, dance if I like, and no one will see or hear 
me. The girls haven’t an idea where I have gone so, and if 
they had, they wouldn’t care. They’re all too busy arranging 
their finery for to-morrow’s party. They are greatly pleased 
and no wonder. Pd love to go to a party at Rathkieran. It 
is funny to think of it. Aunt Magdalen says it will give 
Kathleen and Maura the chance they wanted; they know so 
few nice, grown up people, and they’re both so pretty— 
Kathleen especially. I don’t care about the people, but I’d 
have enjoyed a peep at Rathkieran. Dear old place! I almost 
forget what it is like inside. From here, I know it well. It’s 
old red brick walls, half hidden in ivy, roses and clematis ; its 
quaint windows, the wide deep moat with which it is surrounded, 
the old bridge, a fixture now, but once a draw-bridge across 
which soldiers and men at arms used to tramp backwards and 
forwards, in the days of long ago. All this I know, and delight 
to gaze upon from this distant spot, but of the inside, where 
my father was born, and led his life, till he married, = fel 
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uncles and aunts spent so many happy days together, I have 
never seen since grandfather died long years ago. Uncle John 
was like a bear. He hardly cared for it himself, yet he never 
would allow any of us to see or enjoy it. Well, there’s no use 
thinking of that now. He’s gone, strangers occupy the house. 
Strangers likely to be pleasant friends, soon. And yet ’’—her 
face puckered up, the corners of her mouth drooped sadly— 
“Tam not likely to have much to do with them—a nobody 
—a poor little dependent, with four big cousins to go to parties 
and things. And yet, I ought to go to Rathkieran before any 
of them, for I am an O’Neill, the only real O’Neill of them all. 

But oh! Betty Machree, what a dreamer you are, and how 

stupid! What’s the good of being an O'Neill with everything 

gone, and no brains worth mentioning? None, at all. So 

first pick up your violin, and play something soothing to your 

spirits and think no more of Rathkieran for the present. When 

Uncle Terence comes home with his fortune, things will be 

different. Meanwhile, make yourself as happy as you can.” 

She opened the little black case, and took out the violin, 
which she kissed lovingly. 

“ My sweet friend, my dear and never quarrelsome com- 
panion! Though really, all things considered, the girls are not 
bad. They laugh and tease me, for they are all business-like 
and sensible. Whilst I, well, I am neither.” 

She drew her bow softly across the strings of the violin, 
and then raising her voice sang sweetly :— 


And I'd wish I was a little red rose, as sweet as roses are, 
For then you'd wear me on pour breast, 
When I found you in the West, 


She laughed and dropped her bow. 

“ A slight change in the verses, that the author would not 
like,” she cried, looking over the green fields towards the old 
house. A herd of cattle had been driven into a meadow at the 
far side of a hedge, just below her, whilst she had been intent 
upon her music, and were now quietly browsing upon the 
short sweet grass. There were several fine cows, and one big, 
tawny bull, thick-necked and powerful in build, that Elizabeth 
had often looked upon, from a distance, trembling and afraid, 

“Thank goodness that gentleman is not this side of the 
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hedge,” she thought, her eyes resting upon the animal un- 
easily. ‘ But really, I don’t think any farmer should turn 
a bull like that loose in a field. He’s not safe, I’m sure. I 
hope the Arrowsmiths have been warned. Oh!” She gave 
a gasp, and her violin dropped unheeded upon her knee, from 
whence it slipped to the ground, as she started to her feet, 
trembling with excitement and alarm. 

` Over a stile, at the bottom of the field, in which the bull 
and cows had first appeared, two bright, happy little children, 
a boy of ten, and a girl of six or seven were clambering, laughing 
and chattering at the top of their high-pitched, treble voices. 

“ Go back, go back!” called Elizabeth, white to the lips. 
** Go back, children. The bull may be—is, I am sure, dangerous,” 

But the little ones neither saw nor heard her, and having 
hopped hand in hand off the lowest step of the stile, they 
started chasing each other gaily across the field. 

Her white frock fluttering, as she ran, her red Tam o’Shanter 
making a strong spot of colour in the sunshine, the small girl 
danced forward lightly on her toes, her rosy face wreathed in 
smiles. Then, all at once, she stopped, and with a shrill cry, 
flung herself into the boy’s arms. 

“ Punch. There’s bulls. Oh! I’m frightened. I tan’t 
do on.” 

“Silly! They’re not bulls,” he said, his voice growing 
more tremulous as he saw the big, tawny bull coming quickly 
towards them, with his head well up, his eyes staring wildly, 
and snorting hard; and, white with terror, he pused his little 
sister away. 

“We must run, quick, Lottie, back, back to the stile. I’}) 
go faster and find someone. Run, you, too.” 

“I tan’t. Don’t leave me, Punch. Please, please don’t.” 

“Thencomeon!” He clutched her hand again, and dragged 
her roughly along after him. But, shaking with fear, Lottie 
found it impossible to keep up with him, her short legs could 
not go as fast as his, and though she struggled bravely on, 
she soon began to stagger and trip at every step, and as she 
hung heavily from his arm, poor Punch made but little way, 
and hearing the thud of the bull’s hoofs upon the grass behind, 
felt sure that every moment would be his last. 

The evident terror of the children, and their danger from 
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the angry bull, acted in a wonderful manner upon Elizabeth. 
Anxiety for them banished all fear or thought for herself, and 
pushing her way courageously through a tiny opening in a very 
thorny hedge, she crept on all fours, into the adjoining field, 
then springing to her feet, rushed wildly on, scattering the 
cows on every side, as she shouted hoarsely and brokenly : 

“ Run, Punch, run for help. I'll take care of the child. 
Run for your very life.” 

Punch looked round, and taking in quickly what she meant, 
pushed Lottie to one side saying : 

“ There’s a girl, a big girl coming. She’ll chase away the 
bull,” dashed away from her, and scrambling over the stile 
again, disappeared like a flash into the distance. 

“Horrid boy. Bad, naughty Punch,” sobbed Lottie, “‘ to 

leave me. Oh! TIl be killed.” 
“Hush! Don’t cry,” said a soft voice in her ear. “‘ Courage, 
little one. We’ll beat the bull yet.” And a pair of strong, 
young arms raised her from the ground, and dazed and be- 
wildered, yet considerably reassured, Lottie felt herself being 
borne swiftly along over the grass. 

The child was tall for her six years, and hung heavily from 
Elizabeth’s neck, as, making a great effort, she ran forward, 
staggering often, under the weight of her burden, yet, with set 
teeth, resolutely determined to reach the stile, the only possible 
exit from this part of the field, before the pursuing bull had 
time to overtake her. 

At last, almost exhausted, white and faint she reached the 
first step, and setting Lottie down upon it, begged her to 
clamber up and get over into the other field alone. But the 
little girl was limp and inert. She clung to Elizabeth, refusing 
to move hand or foot, by herself. 

“I tan’t, I tan’t, and the bull is gone.” Heaving a deep 
sigh of relief and raising her head once more. ‘“ He’s stoppin 
wiff the cows. I tan see him frough your arm.” 

“Is he? That’s good,” panted Elizabeth. “ But still 
we must get on. He may follow yet.” 

An ominous roar warned her that all danger was not over, 
and gathering the little girl up in her arms again, she clambered 
up to the top of the stile, and stood there, in doubt, swaying 
to and fro, and wondering wildly, how she should get safely 
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down upon the other side, unless by some means she could 
get rid of the clinging, terrified Lottie. But she hesitated for 
one brief second only. The bull came nearer. His loud breath- 
ing was now distinctly audible ; any moment his horns might 
gore them, or toss them high into the air. Panic-stricken, . 
Lottie uttered a piercing shriek, and then, gathering the child 
tightly in her arms, Elizabeth breathed a low and fervent prayer, 
and leaped from the top of the stile into the field below. The 
height was not great, and, in an ordinary way, the girl would 
have taken the jump easily and lightly. But between her terror 
of the bull, and the weight of Lottie, she now fell heavily, and 
on trying to rise to her feet she found it impossible to move. 

“ Lottie,” she said, with a moan, “I’ve hurt my foot— 
sprained my ankle, badly, and can’t get up or walk.” 

Lottie who had scrambled away, to a considerable distance 
from the stile, well and unhurt, now burst into tears, and 
running back to Elizabeth’s side, cried and wept noisily. 

“ Hush! dear,’ Betty whispered faintly. “It’s nothing 
to cry about. The bull can’t touch us here. So don’t be 
frightened.” 

“ But you—you— tan’t walk—and I ”—— 

“ You know where your home is ? ” 

“Ob! Yes. Not very far—just round there—it’s called 
Rathkieran.” 

“ Rathkieran!’’ Elizabeth flushed. ‘‘ My grandfather’s 
old home. Then, is your name Arrowsmith, dear ? ” 

“ Yes, Lottie Arrowsmith.” 

“ Will you run and ask someone to come and help me to get 
back to Docwra, where I live?” 

“ Yes. But,” with a sob, “ you'll be lonely when I’m gone.” 

“ That can’t be helped, Lottie.” 

The little girl gave a sudden shout of joy. Her tears dried 
up, and though by magic, and she clapped her hands, and 
danced away, singing out gaily: “ Why here comes Charlie— 
Punch went for him, of course. Charlie’s my big brother, you 
know—just over from London for our dance. Oh! he’s strong 
and will carry you home like a leaf.” And she kept hopping 
from one foot to the other. “ Charlie, Charlie! quick. The 
kind girl jumped and hurt her foot. She has to get home to 
Docwra, and tan’t walk a step. You'll have to take her in your 
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arms, as she did me, and carry her—I know you will. So be 
quick, old man. Be quick!” 

Elizabeth crimsoned to her hair, and made another effort 
to get up, as, hand in hand with Punch, she saw a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man hurrying towards her. 

“ Don’t talk so much, Lottie, little woman,” he said in a 
pleasant, manly voice, smiling down upon the child. “ You 

Miss Tiernan with your chatter.” 

‘I’m not Miss Tiernan,” Elizabeth answered, shyly, raising 
her blue eyes to his face, “only her cousin, Elizabeth 
O'Neill. I live with my uncle and aunt.” 

He held her hand for an instant, then, laughing a little 
awkwardly, said : 

“Im glad to make your acquaintance, Miss O’Neill, I am 
Charles Arrowsmith.” 

“So Lottie told me. I am glad to meet you. But I’m 
afraid I’ll be a troublesome acquaintance just now. I jumped 
from the stile, with your little sister in my arms, and I think 
I must have sprained my ankle.” 

“It was very brave of you to throw yourself between these 
children and the bull,” and he lookea at the sweet girlish face 
with admiration. ‘‘ Fortunately, we are not far from Rath- 
kieran. So if you will allow me, I'll help you there, and then 
drive you to Docwra in the carriage.” 

“ There’s only a pony-trap, Charlie,” sang out Punch 
cheerily. “The carriage is an awfully ramshackle affair. 
Mother says it must be about a hundred years old.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes twinkled, and meeting young Arrowsmith’s 
merry glance, she burst out laughing. 

“ A la bonne heure,” Charlie cried, delighted. ‘* Your 
lame foot hasn’t interferred with your good spirits. But oh! 
I say, you won’t be able to dance at our party to-morrow 
evening. I am sorry.” 

“ Oh! but I wasn’t going to the ball, any way,” Elizabeth 
said, her colour rising. ‘‘ I’m only sixteen, and never go to balls.” 

“ But this isn’t a ball. Only a country hop.” 

“ My three cousins will be there. That will be enough 
from one house,” the girl said firmly, as though dismissing the 
subject. “And now, if you'll kindly help me—I—lI’d like to 
get on. They'll be uneasy about me at home.” 
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“ Of course. Forgive me, I’m very forgetful—now,” raising 
her a little, “ just put your arm round mine—so”—— 

Elizabeth clasped her hands round his, and pulled herself 
up. But as her foot touched the ground, a cry escaped her, 
and she fell back upon the grass, white as death. 3 

“ You cannot walk,” he cried, in a tone of deep sympathy. 
“Tis useless to try. Why, you’re’only a feather weight, I’m 
sure,” and gathering her up in his strong, young arms he strode 
off with her. 

Before Elizabeth quite realized what had happened, she 
found herself lying on a sofa in a strange room. 

| CLARA MULHOLLAND. 
(To be contsnued.) 


SURSUM 


My life awoke upon a lonely mountain, 

And dark a lonely valley spread beneath, 

Where wild birds skimmed along the glimmering waters, 
Or moaned from nests in the deserted heath. 

My shadowed soul had never seen the light, 

Save such pale gleams as flit across the night. 


The Sun arose above the other mountains, 
The darkling distant mountains facing me. 
O mighty risen Sun, O holy Wonder ! 

He cast His golden mantle far and free, 
And, as He cast it, laid my stricken head 
Low on the earth, among them who lie dead. 


Yet stood I up again to fuller living, 
And up those mountains I began to run, 
Eager to reach the summit of His glory, 
To be absorbed in splendour of the 'Sun. 
I cry for wings to fling me on the Light; 
Send me your wings, ye birds, and teach me flight. 
R. M. G. 
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A DUBLIN FIRM OF LONG STANDING 


HEN we begin by confessing that “Our Publshers ” 
W suggested itself as an alternative title, it will be at 
once perceived that the present paper approaches 
perilously close to the old case of Cicero pro domo sua. Without 
a word of notice we allowed the golden jubilee to pass by of the 
House which has been named on our cover every month for these 
three-and-thirty years. Half a century is a venerable age for 
a publishing firm in Dublin. In Edinburgh, indeed, Blackwood 
& Sons have survived their century, and the history of the 
House has taken its place in literature through the three- 
volume narrative which Mrs. Oliphant did not live to complete. 
The Murrays and even the Sampson Lows have permanent 
record as items in literary history. It is indeed charactenstic 
of Scotch perseverance that Blackwood’s Magazine is now in 
the third or fourth generation edited by a Blackwood, and 
Chambers’s Journal is edited by a Chambers. The names of 
Longman and of Murray are still represented in their respective 
firms. The only approach in Dublin to this continuity is 
made by M. H. Gill & Son. There is not any Hodges in the 
firm that established itself first as Hodges & Foster; nor is 
James Duffy represented by anyone of his name or blood in 
the firm that his spint and industry founded.* The firm of 
M. H. Gill & Son is conducted by the grandsons of the founder ; 
and there seems to be no danger of the name dropping out 
of it for many generations. 

Michael Henry Gill was born in 1794, of a King’s County 
family. He was thus considerably older than two competitors 
whom he survived many years—the Dublin and London pub- 
lishers named together at the foot of the page. He became, 
early in his manhood, the manager of the University Press, 
Trinity College, leased by Graisberry & Campbell, when this 
became the property of the widow of Mr. Graisberry. He 
himself became eventually the proprietor of the establishment, 

* Some interesting particulars about James Duffy will be found in the 
Ir1sH MontHLY, Vol. xxiii. p. 596. Also about James Burns, the 


of Burns & Oates. These two good and useful men were born in the same 
year, 1808, and died in the same year, 1871. 
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and as early as the year 1833 books issued from the University 
Press bear the imprint of M. H. Gill. He printed about this 
time a great deal of work for a firm very prominent in Dublin 
between 1824 and 1860, but now quite forgotten, William 
Curry, Junior & Co.; and a little later for a spirited Scotch- 
man, James McGlashan, from 1840 till 1856. Perhaps the 
daintiest piece of Dublin typography was the exquisite quarto 
which contained the first issue of the Ballads, Poems, and 
Lyrics of Denis Florence MacCarthy in 1850. 

McGlashan was chiefly identified with 21, D’Olier Street. 
He removed to new premises, 50, Upper Sackville Street ; 
but there his business did not prosper, or at least he became 
insolvent. Mr. Michael H. Gill purchased his stock, copy- 
rights, and premises, thus founding the firm of McGlashan & 
Gill. This was its style and title for twenty years, and 
“ McGlashan & Gill, 50, Upper Sackville Street,” is the imprint 
on the first three yearly volumes of the IRISH MONTHLY. But 
on the title page of 1876 this becomes “ M. H. Gill & Son ;” 
and so it continues to this day. Mr. Henry J. Gill, M.A., the 
eldest son of the founder, had indeed conducted from the first 
all the departments of the publishing and bookselling business 
with remarkable energy and ability, and it was he who estab- 
lished the House firmly in its present position. His venerable 
father died March 20, 1879, in the eighty-third year of his 
age. He himself reached only his sixty-seventh year, dying 
on the 29th of October, 1903. Some time before, he had turned 
the firm into a private Limited Liability Company with Mr. 
Michael J. Gill, B.A., and Mr. Richard A. Gill on the Board of 
Directors. The former, who entered the firm in 1888, became, 
upon his father’s death, Managing Director. 

When the excellent man who may be regarded as the second 
founder of the “ Dublin Firm of long standing” of which 
there is question in this paper, passed away in his turn, our 
Magazine, as in duty bound, recorded briefly his work and 
worth. We applied to him what we had quoted in an earlier 
volume as having been said of two others of the same holy 
calling. Yes, a holy calling, for, as Father Gallwey asks in 
one of his prefaces, ‘‘ after the sacred work of the Priesthood 
what calling is there more profitable to souls than that of a 
hard-working publisher of good books ?” As Cardinal Cullen 
said of James Duffy, Henry Gill also “ deserved wel] of the 
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Catholic Faith on account of the very many excellent works 
of Christian piety which he published.” 

Just as it is very deplorable for a printer to have even a 
merely mechanical part in the production of an evil and ignoble 
book, so it would be well for printers and publishers to purify 
their intention and rejoice when the course of business gives 
them a share in the propagation of holy books, such as the 
hundreds of thousands of copies of the revised and improved 
editions which Mr. Henry Gill issued of Catholic prayer books, 
new and old—old like Catholic Picty, The Garden of the Soul, 
The Key of Heaven, The Path to Paradise; new, like The 
Treasure of the Sanctuary, The Shrine of the Sacred Heart, The 
Little Treasury of Leaflets, etc. These books have a part in the 
holiest hours of millions of holy and simple souls. 

In this context one is reminded of Messrs. Gill’s edition 
of the Roman Breviary, printed from a special fount of new 
type on the finest Indian paper procurable. The little pocket 
edition of the Hor@ Diurn@, so very small and so very legible, 
has already won for itself a wide popularity. 

Among the sacred publications of the Firm may be mentioned 
the Sermons of Dr. David Moriarty, the eloquent Bishop of 
Kerry, and of Father Joseph Farrell, the still more eloquent 
Curate of Monasterevan, whose Lectures of a Certain Professor 
was perhaps the finest piece of pure literature ever sent forth 
from the O’Connell Street press. Very much more useful, how- 
ever, for young priests than the most eloquent book of sermons 
is Valuy’s Directorium Sacerdotale. This “ Guide for Priests ” 
was brought out in English with immense care by Father 
William Eyre, S.J., who almost doubled the book with additional 
matter of a very original kind, though with characteristic 
modesty he completely suppressed his name. He was well 
acquainted with the usages of good society, and there are few 
priests who could not find useful hints on this subject and on 
graver subjects in this book. We have sometimes thought that 
if we were entrusted with a sum of money to distribute copies 
of one single book among young ecclesiastics, our choice would 
fall on this ‘Guide for Priests,” less for the sake of Father 
Valuy’s share of it than Father Eyre’s. 

Geoffrey Austin, the first of the brilliant series of novels 
that have made Canon Sheehan famous, not only in the English- 
speaking communities on both sides of the Atlantic, but also 
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by means of translations in Germany, France, and other countries, 
was published by M. H. Gill & Son and has run through four 
editions. The same imprint is upon the writings of men so 
utterly different as Thomas Caulfield Irwin and William John 
Fitzpatrick. Other very notable items in Messrs. Gill’s cata- 
logue are Dr. P. W. Joyce’s Names of Irish Places, Mrs. Sarah 
Atkinson’s Essays on Irish Subjects and her Life of Mary 
Askenhead, and local and diocesan histories like Archdeacon 
Fahy’s Kslmacduagh and Archdeacon White’s History of Clare. 

M. H. Gill & Son were among the first to take advantage 
of the enthusiasm awakened of late years for the cultivation 
of the Irish language. Long before, they had published Canon 
Ulick Bourke’s College Irish Grammar which dates back to 
that good priest’s student days at Maynooth, half way through 
the last century. They were the first publishers also of Father 
Eugene O’Growney’s epoch-making Lessons èn Irish. Much of 
Dr. Douglas Hyde’s splendid Irish work, and also Father 
Dinneen’s, has come from this Dublin firm whose golden jubilee 
we are commemorating a little behind time. Floreat in aevum I 
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A CHILD, I chased the rainbow once, and wept 
Because I could not reach its glorious ray. 
In life’s decline, I stood amid the spray 

Where all Zambesi down its gorges leapt ; 

And as into the cloud I careless stept, 

The rainbow forward moving came my way. 
With round completed on the grass it lay, 
And o’er my feet the rosy radiance crept. 


So do we chase our fancies, and despair 
At length of joys that made our youth so sweet : 
Till, some day, God’s ideal, now unsought, 
Bodies itself in some diviner air, 
And, filling with its radiance all our thought, 
Completes its circle at our very feet. 
F. C. KOLBE. 


® Dr. Kolbe calls it in a private note “ one of the most beautiful 
Nature-happenings that have ever come to me.” 
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TEMPERANCE HYMN 


Gop, Who dwellest in the light, 

God of peace, and God of might, 
Look upon Thy children now, 

Hear our prayer, and take our vow ! 


We Thy faithful soldiers are, 

Unto death we mean to war 
“Gainst the fiend that is Thy foe,— 
Drink, the lord of sin and woe ! 


Draught more dire than flame or sword ! 
Be the poison all out-poured ! 

Flood the rivers, drench the sod ! 

Drown the demon, Drink, O God! 


Foe that enters by man’s mouth, 
Murders age and maddens youth, 
Starves the children, leaves the heart 
Dark and cold as winter’s earth ! 


Men with souls, His banner raise ; 
He, the God of peace and praise, 
Spilled for us His sacred blood, 
While He thirsted on the Rood. 


Quench the thirst that drinks of death, 
Slake it with His blood, in faith! 

He will hear our prayer, our cry— 

“ Aid us that Thy foe may die! 


“Thou Who dwellest in the light, 

God of love, and God of might, 

Look upon Thy soldiers now, 

Grant our prayers, and take our vow!” 


R. M. G. 
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THE NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO LOURDES 
LATEST OR LAST? 


HE Infidels, Freemasons, Freethinkers, Knownothings, 
Communists, Jews,, Huguenots, anarchists, cowards, 
dupes, and simpletons, who have combined to bring 

into its actual state of confusion and peril, that country of 
splendid gifts and sacred memories which used to glory in her 
title of Catholic France and Eldest Daughter of the Church, 
which is still the upholder of the Christian faith in many regions 
of the earth, and which possesses still at home, please God, 
inexhaustible stores of piety and zeal and patience and courage 
to bear her safe through the present sorrowful crisis—the French 
Government which is the tool of this sinister combination has, 
from various motives which are not supposed to be of the 
purest, spared so far, in its campaign of oppression and devas- 
tation, the Shrine of Our Lady at Lourdes. 

An Irish lady, who bears by long inheritance an historic 
name, has described in a letter to her sister what she saw there 
in the “ munificent August” of this summer. This letter 
has been placed at our disposal, all except the first page or two, 
which began no doubt with a date which would have enabled 
us to determine whether the Friday that we start from was 
August 17th or August 24th—probably the former. 


+ k ® +% +% 


On Friday we went to the railway station to see the arrival 
of the żrain blanc in which there were 200 pilgrims from Paris. 
About twenty gentlemen who had arrived earlier met the train 
with bath-chairs, and several other gentlemen who had been 
in the train joined in helping to lift out the sick and carry the 
worst cases on stretchers, and the others on bath-chairs, first 
to the Grotto, then to the hospital or hotel prepared for them. 

The most striking feature of the whole thing was the cheer- 
ful expression of everyone. There were a great many nuns 
and ladies in the train who had been taking care of the sick, 
and at the end of such a long journey must have been tired ; 
but they all looked as fresh and clear and cheerful as if they had 
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come on a picnic from the next station. There were a few young 
girls, but the women were mostly middle-aged. Among the 
men there was a greater variety of age: they seemed to range 
from sixteen years to ninety; but all worked with the same 
steady gentleness and cheerfulness, and (most astonishing of 
all) no shouting or gesticulating. One old gentleman gave the 
orders, the others obeyed. All worked with the regularity of 
soldiers and the eagerness of school-boys, but absolutely no 
hurry or flurry—always time to make a pleasant remark or 
jest with each other or with the sick, who were nearly all equally 
cheerful. Remember, these branchardiers* are all gentlemen 
and unaccustomed to labour. Most of them are fine, healthy- 
looking men ; but some, and not the least energetic, look nearly 
as delicate as the invalid they are drawing in the chair. 
Having emptied the train of its human freight, the nuns 
and some ladies collect the cushions, mattresses, and other 
articles used on the journey ; and only then the regular railway 
porters begin their work. All this time more than a hundred 
idle spectators, like ourselves, have been walking about and get- 
ting more or less in the way. An ordinary train from Pierfitte 
came in, unloaded, and went out. The two hundred travellers 
from Paris had all left the station in about half an hour, and 
ten minutes later another trainload came in and displayed the 
same cheerful resignation on the part of the sufferers, and the 
same willing gentleness and strength on the part of the helpers. 
It was most striking to see gentlemen, dressed as smartly as 
for a race-meeting or Horse Show Week in Dublin, and mostly 
in very much the same style, lifting big women from the train 
and placing them gently and quietly in a chair, or six together 
carrying a stretcher to the ambulance carriage outside the 
station, looking all the time as if it were a usual recreation. 
From the station the pilgrims went or were taken to the 
Grotto and the Piscine, to pray, drink the water, and be 
bathed. During the National Pilgrimage the Lourdes Hospi- 
taliers leave the place entirely to the strangers in charge of the 
pilgrims. About half past four o’clock there was a procession 
from the Grotto to the Rosary Church. The Blessed Sacrament 
was carried round, passing near the sick who were placea in 


* A military term, “ Litter-bearers,’’ ‘‘ bearers of the sick.” 
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a quarter circle about half way across each side of the Place. 
I will send you a postcard picture of a Procession; but the 
crowd was nothing to what we saw on Sunday. The half-past 
four o’clock Procession took an hour and a half to pass. At 
six the whole Place resounded with Hosanna au Fils de David ! 
After Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, the Bishop 
of Verdun addressed a few words to the multitude assembled ; 
and with a last prayer for France the crowd dispersed. 

At 8 p.m. there is another Procession, and this time the 
entire Place is filled by the processionists carrying lighted 
candles. They go from the Grotto up one side and down the 
other of the approach to the Crypt round the long plot of grass 
behind the statue of Our Lady Crowned ; and then zigzag up 
to the steps of the Rosary Church, singing Ave Maria all the 
time. When nearly everyone of the processionists is in the 
Place, there is a “ hush ” sent through the crowd by the officiat- 
ing priest, and then he starts the Credo, which is chanted right 
through by people standing in rows, or leaning against walls, 
etc., from the Grotto to the top of Calvary Hill. It is wonder- 
ful how in that immense space and with over fifty thousand 
people each word sounds as distinct as a solo. At the Et homo 
factus est there is a very slight pause, and every one kneels. 
Then the voices burst out again, and the last part seems even 
grander than the first, till for quite a minute at the end of the 
Credo you might hear a pin drop. Then the Bishop again 
addresses a few words of exhortation, and the crowd disperse, 
some to the church, some to the Grotto, and some (like our- 
selves) to bed. 

On Sunday the first Mass was said at midnight, and from 
that till half-past eleven o’clock Masses were being said at all 
the altars in the Crypt, the Basilica, and Rosary Church, which 
were all crammed with people. It was almost impossible to 
get to the Grotto or to the drinking fountains. It was a 
magnificent day, clear and bright, and the air was fresh and 
cool : so we went to the Pic du Jer by the funtculaire and had 
our lunch at the top. It is a superb panorama; and we were 
lucky enough to see the point of the Grand Vignemale, also a 
glacier near it. There is a glorious view. We saw the Spanish 
mountains beyond Biarritz, but I cannot say that I recognized 
the Rhune. 
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We went to the Procession at 4 p.m., and saw eight people 
cured. One was a child about eight years old who was quite 
crippled and could not walk from rheumatism. As the Blessed 
Sacrament passed in front of her, she got up from her stretcher 
and walked a few steps. The people all shouted Hosanna! 
and the branchardsers had the greatest trouble to keep the 
crowd from crushing her. After Benediction one of the 
branchardiers (such a fine, good-looking man!) took her in 
his arms, and, surrounded by a cordon of other branchardsers, 
carried her to the Bureau de Constatation, where she was 
examined by the doctors. She was then carried to the Piscine 
where she was bathed—then to her lodging, always by the same 
branchardiers and with the same precautions to keep off the 
crowd. This is done with each of the cured, and it is a most 
necessary and difficult task, for the people seem quite to lose 
their heads in their eagerness to touch the favoured one, and 
the temper of the escort is sorely tried, but I never saw or heard 
of its failing in the least. 

What I have said of this case applies to all the cures. 
They are made to go home in the same manner as they arrived 
at the Procession, and are not allowed to declare themselves 
cured till the doctors have carefully considered the case. 

Among the branchardsers I recognized O——. His was 
the only green hat and feather. 

The sick are all taken home before 6.30, except those in the 
Piscine who remain till 7.30. At 8.30 the Basilica, the Rosary 
Church, and the Statue of Our Lady are lighted with electric 
lamps; and the Procession of all the pilgrims, each group 
with its own banner and all carrying lighted candles, takes 
the same route as last night; but on Sunday evening there 
were over 50,000 people in it, and it was not over till 10.30 
o'clock. 

After the Procession the Rosary Church was opened, and 
great numbers went in to pray, others to go to Confession. 
The priests were kept busy most of the night ; and Holy Com- 
munion was given during Mass at the three high altars from 
midnight till 11.15 a.m. The branchardsers and branchardiéres 
on duty at the hospitals during the night (from 8 p.m. till 4. a.m.) 
went to Mass and Communion at 5 o'clock. The Marquise de 
Puybusque said the churches were all crammed at that hour. 
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On Monday several of the pilgrim bands from near Lourdes 
went home, so the Monday-night Procession was not quite so 
large ; but still it was very imposing, and during the day there 
were several miracles at the Piscine and two cures during the 
afternoon Procession. It was at this last service that I saw 
Madame Puybusque. She asked if we should like to visit 
the hospital. Of course I jumped at the offer. She told us 
to ask for her between ro and 12 o’clock on Tuesday, and she 
would take us round. We went about 11.30, which was dinner 
hour for some of them: so we saw everything. In the wards 
the ladies were charming to us. They were all branchardiéres 
of experience, and drew our attention to the most interesting 
cases, and told us about the miraculé, etc. In Madame 
Puybusque’s ward there were three of Sunday’s cures ; and the 
thirty-seven who were still uncured seemed as pleased as if 
they had been cured themselves. All of them said: “ Well, 
we know that, even if the doctor sees no improvement, we 
musi have got some grace. God will grant me a good death 
—or the conversion of my family—or (who knows ?) I may 
be cured on the way home.” 

There was a young woman from London with cancer in 
the breast who could not be operated on as the disease had gone 
too near the heart. She did not go to the Piscine, but they 
kept compresses of Lourdes water on the wound. She said 
she only wanted to be cured that she might convert her family. 
She went away without any improvement, but very cheerful 
and resigned, and very grateful to those who had taken care 
of her. 

At the Procession of Tuesday afternoon a blind man was 
cured and ran after the Blessed Sacrament. I must tell you 
that to see the cures was such a very minor part of the whole 
thing that I did not take sufficient notice of them: so I shall 
send you the official account of them when it is published. 

This Tuesday evening Procession was much smaller, but the 
fervour of the processionists had not diminished, and the 
Hosannas seemed even louder. Towards the end a great 
storm of wind sent whirls of dust about us and put out a grea 
many of the candles. Some lighted their candles again, and 
some did not; but, as the rain kept off, the Procession closed 
as usual with the chant of the Credo, and a most touching dis- 
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course exhorting the people to pray for all Catholic priests, 
especially for the priests of France who are sure to have now 
to face a time of severe trial and privation. 

During the night several crowded trains were sent off ; but 
the train blanc with its load of sick did not start till 4 p.m. 
on Wednesday. It was even a sadder and more touching 
sight than the arrival; for everyone was more or less tired 
from the religious exercises, and those who had been tending 
the sick were disappointed that all had not been cured. The 
sick themselves were resigned and very grateful and cheerful. 
The same order and care were displayed by the branchardsers ; 
but it was a sad procession, for everyone felt that it was likely 
to be the last really National Pilgrimage, at least for many 
years, and that Catholic France would have no money tc 
travel next year. 

I am so glad to Lave seen it. Good-bye, dear Bee. 


M. McE. N. 


“BY THIS SIGN CONQUER” 


WEAary with toil, oppressed by heat and cold, 
Scorched with applause, yet chilled by thine own pain, 
Thou sittest lonely in an arid plain, 

Pondering the riddles left by sages old. 

Deep cut on front of stone with chisel bold, 

Read and re-read by mighty souls in vain, 

The earthly legends lie and lie again— 

And thou art sorrowful when all is told ! 


Yet o’er thy spirit breaks another day. 

See, angels’ feet are on the distant heights, 
And Paul’s bright signal flames along the sky. 
These angels come to roll the stone away, 
To flood thy soul with vivifying lights 

That shall enfold thee through eternity. 
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THE “MOUNTAIN” 


mt WEET is the voice in the Land of Gold.” So sang the 

Gaelic minstrel, long ago. I remembered that verse, 

when, of a harvest-day, I heard the murmur of the tide 
beyond dunes of yellow sand. It was in Wexford County, by 
the sea. There was yellow gold upon the sand-dunes, and upon 
the ribbed borders of the Little Sea. There was yellow, like 
gold dulled by shadow, among the autumn reed-beds on the 
wide flats about the Cul, lone places that give shelter to fox and 
rabbit, crane and curlew, sea-pie and plover. The fields in every 
townland were yellow as gold, whether with the bound sheaves 
of “first harvest ” or the standing grain of the later reaping, 
when the September moon had given ripeness to the spring 
sowing. 

‘* Sweet is the voice in the Land of Gold.” We heard the 
sea-voice only. It was high summer, and the birds had no song. 
The thrush began to lilt on the darkest day of last mid-winter, 
of a still twilight when the air was thin and dry. In frost and 
snow the brave bird sang for us, and whether the wind blew 
east or west. But he will not break the silence of high summer. 
This is the time for sounds that are not sound: for the click of 
the grass-hopper, and the buzz of darting dragon-flies, and the 
noise of bees that hum like fairy spinning-wheels, heard in sleep, 
and turning softly. The thrush falls silent, and with him lark 
and linnet and blackbird. They will let the little brothers, 
winged and voiceful like themselves, have their day. But 
these, also, at the height of noon, seem to hush their pretty 
talking. The sea-voice only, quietly disconsolate like a dove 
that keeps up incessant sweet moan, follows the way of thé 
wind. 

We were faring to the “ Mountain.” We were there before ; 
we will be there again, by the Will of God! Every person 
coming into the “ Barny” must have his day upon the 
“ Mountain,” that is, if he be making holiday in the right spirit. 
We went, then, by the winding, silent, white roads; between 
trees that overshaded us with green light as cool as dew ; between 
broad sweeps of barley which the wind combed as if it were tresses 
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of silken hair ; between warm bowers of woodbine, bountiful of 
perfume as we passed by. We came to the foot of the “ Moun- 
tain,” and climbed the narrow track, and turned to look abroad 
upon a whole county as level as the sea that closes it within a 
ring of glittering blue. We unpacked our basket, and ate our 
food—the keen, pure air, our relish with it—and we sat in a 
row under the Pinnacle Rock. 

We talked about the “ Mountain.” It is a long, low ridge, 
humped up in rocks here and there. It has its share of the gold 
of the sandy land, yet not in such plentiful richness. There wili 
be seen a cosy farm here, and a tidy farm there, but for the 
greater part the hill is under heather, best of food for honey- 
bees. We wondered at the scarcity of dwellings, because, from 
time immemorial, the “ Mountain ” is freehold. Any man may 
go up there and build his house, and fence in his share of ground, 
paying no rent to landlord. One condition attaches—the 
house must be put up without hindrance from the folks on 
the “ Mountain.” If they say against it, or pull down the 
house in the course of its building, the right of settlement is 
lost. 

This state of things exists, I have been told, from the times 
when the artificers and smiths had their freeflands. There are 
other fothartas in Ireland besides the tract so named in the 
south-east corner. Possibly such were the shares of land set 
apart for the cerds, they who wrought in metals, that class of 
which we read so much in old Gaelic story. Next to the kings 
and poets, I think we hear most about artificers. The magni- 
ficence of culture to which their art attained in Christian times 
is shewn by the discoveries at Tara and Ardagh : the tracery of 
the Tara Brooch is exquisite, the filagree on the Ardagh Chalice 
is one of the best examples of its kind in the world. The tales 
tell us enough about the cerds to let us see that they were an 
important class from the very beginning. Aecording to some 
versions, Balor was slain by a smith, the fosterling of a smith. 
The tale of Cuchullin’s killing of the smith’s hound is one of the 
first in the Red Branch cycle. Finn Mac Cool wed the daughter 

of a smith. The brazier, Creidne, with the aid of Diancecht, 
the physician, wrought the famous Silver Hand for Nuadh. 
Moran’s collar of gold, which had the property of tightening on 
the throat of a Brehon giving unjust judgment, must have been 
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the cerds’ work also. And there was Goibniu, the great artificer 
of the Tuatha Dé Danaan. 

It is an opinion with some scholars that weapons were wore 
shipped in ancient Ireland. Monsieur d’Arbois de Jubainville 
seems to hold this view. He summarises an account of the second 
battle of Moytuiré, where it is told that it was a custom of 
-swords to speak, and that the voice, so heard, was that of a 
demon hidden in the sword. Demons, the account declares, in 
those old days used to take up their abode in weapons, because 
men worshipped the same: and those weapons were regarded 
as supernatural protectors. It is the “Sword of Tethra,” a 
-Formorian king or god, that is mentioned in this account of 
Moytuiré. There is another famous sword, the ‘‘ Sword of 
Keltair,” of which we are told that it screamed for blood, and 
from time to time had to be cast into a cauldron of magic liquor 
to ease its impetuosity, else it would fly from the hand that held 
it, seeking to satiate its dreadful thirst. Then, there is the 
‘* Sword of Light,” which plays so large a part in the folk-tales. 
(It might be asked here if Arthur’s “ Excalibur ” is not a des- 
cendant of these Celtic Sword-wonders ?) 

From all this, it may be easily understood that the people 
who forged weapons were looked upon with awe. Indeed, it 
would appear that in the eyes of the first Irish Christians the 
artificers were regarded as magicians. This much is clear from 
the prayer of Patrick, given in the Liber Hymnorum. The saint 
prays ‘‘ against the sorcery of women and smiths and druids, 
against all science which loseth the soul of man.” Jubainville 
quotes these lines to help his contention that the Dé Danaan 
artificer, Goibniu, was a god of the ancient Irish. He gives, 
also, a quaint charm, for preserving butter, in which Goibniu, 
he contends, is invoked. It is found, he says, in an MS. in the 
Library of Saint-Gall. It runs: “Science of Goibniu ! of the 
great Goibniu ! of the most great Goibniu!” I would rather 
think it is the “science” that is invoked, not the person. 
The “science” of women, smiths, and druids, is surely 
witchcraft, as seen from Patrick’s prayer, and by this same 
witchcraft, it appears, is the butter to be preserved. The 
theory of weapon-worship seems more plausible. Have we not 
faint survivals of that worship among us still ? Why should we 
stop to pick up a bit of iron we meet upon the road ? Why do 
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we nail a horse-shoe above our door, for luck, as we say ? When 
Mr. Synge’s generally unconvincing Irish peasant remarks in his 
moment of fear: ‘‘ There’s great safety in a needle,” he is con- 
vincing once in a while ; we feel that the phrase has been heard 
upon a real peasant’s lips. There are other relics of this ancient 
belief. The “ black-hafted knife” can break the fairy-power ; 
the ‘sock and coulter ” of the plough play a large part in de- 
stroying the spells of witches. Then, there is the “ pin of 
slumber,” which fairies, on their side, put into maiden’s hair, 
or beneath the pillow of folks they would charm intosleep. Such 
things point to old faiths of the heathen. They are the shadows 
cast from the waning moon of mis-belief ; remaining, very faint 
and dim, yet visible, in the new-risen light of the Heavenly 
Sun. If, then, weapons were worshipped, the forgers of weapons 
were aS ministers to the gods, like Greek Hephaistos, the smith, 
serving ambrosia to the dwellers on Olympus. 

Be this as it may, the cerds were an important class. It is 
said that the Wexford ‘“‘tinkers” are descendants of those 
mighty men. I do not know upon what grounds such an opinion 
rests. For myself, I can only say that if these be the children 
of Culann and Creidne, then is their estate fallen and ther 
fortunes low. The “tinkers ” are a wandering tribe, for the 
most part, though they have certain abiding places here and 
there, like “ Slippery Green ” in Wexford, and the mud village 
not far from the “‘ Murrow” of Wicklow. They come to the 
cabin-doors, with desire to know if you want “ Kittle, can, 
puddin’-pan, gallon-tin or tay-dhrawer?” Though you may 
not buy, you will give them a drink of milk, or a little bread 
and meat ; sometimes they merely ask for their tin vessel to be 
filled with water, to make their tea. Down a green boreen, you 
will come upon them, when night is falling : their cart “ heeled 
up,” their fire kindled against the bank, the women’s faces 
a-glow in the red light, flaxen-headed babies peering at you from 
their mothers’ skirts, men smoking the pipe while their meal is 
in preparation. A pretty picture enough, and those brown 
women praying “ the blessin’ o’ God upon ye, my lady !” when 
you give a penny to the ragged boy who is sure to run out asking 
it. Not much hardship in sleeping without a roof those soft 
nights of summer, with the sea to croon you asleep! But what 
must winter be to houseless folks? Think of the early night 
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drawing in, with piercing wind and bitter, black frost, and no 
shelter for these but the clouds of heaven! The women tell you 
that they do not consider it ‘‘ a hard night, unless it be that the 
snow comes under the cart.” God help us all! These are our 
brothers and sisters, not beasts that perish, be it remembered. 
How shall we account for the luxury of our swans-down when 
the poor have the cold snow for pillow ? 

There, upon our right hand, is Bannow, a green cliff out upon 
the sea. The buried city lies under shifting sands, but the old 
fortressed church of the Norman monks stands high out of reach 
of the tide. Within those ancient and battlemented walls, Eva, 
‘he daughter of Princess Eva Mac Morrogh and Richard de 
Clare, lies among the foreigners whom her mother’s father so 
loved—‘‘ Dermod of the Foreigners,” as he is named in the 
Annals. Her stone coffin is there to-day, effigied but empty, 
the poor dust blown God-knows-where! Her name survives in 
“ Geneva,” which is corrupt for ‘‘ Teac-an-Eva,”’ or “ the house 
of Eva.” We have other memories of that same place, and will 
have, so long as “The Croppy Boy” is remembered with a 
prayer and a tear. F- 

From the “ Mountain,” three points of the compass shew 
us water, almost as if we were on an island in the sea. There is 
Bannow, and Hook and Crook, washed by glittering tides. 
And further south, stretches the Cul bank, and we see the bare 
green fields of Kilmore, dipping to the harbour where little boats 
dance at anchor. And rounding east, there is “The Lady’s 
Island,” with its place of holy pilgrimage ; and the point of Carn ; 
and the white piers of Ballygeary, like open arms to welcome in 
returning ships. Last of all, come the broads of the lordly 
Slaney, beyond the roofs and spires of Wexford town. 

A little way from us up here, and going lonely among the 
dips and hollows, we saw a young woman gathering heather 
to make brooms which she would sell at the cottage-doors, by 
and by. Beyond her, and grey against the lumimous heights of 
heaven, rose the cairn. It is a large cairn, exceeding in size 
that called the “ Cairn of Aideen,” on the hill of Howth, but 
more commonly known as “ Shiel Martel.” The country-folks 
here in the “ Bar’ny ” have their own acount to offer, concern- 
ing the great heap of stone; one of those tales which give us 
pause before we trust to local tradition. It is said that Saint 
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Mannon had it in his mind to build his church here, and had these 
stones conveyed to the Mountain. But before the first flag was 
laid, he heard the ringing of a bell. He called his attendant, and 
he inquired : “ Whose bell is that, and where does it ring ?” 
.“‘ That,” quoth the servitor, “is Mon’s bell, and it rings at 
Taghmon over-against us qn the level plain.” (Taghmon means 
Mon’s house.) Then said the saint: “ That will not serve us. 
For, either the folks will come to my bell, and there will be a 
dissension among Mon’s followers ; or they will go to his bell, 
and there will be a dissension, in like manner, among my 
followers. So, therefore, that peace may be kept between my 
‘fold and his, I will build my church out of the hearing of his 
bell.” And forthwith he went down to Kilmannon, and there 
had his church and his house, and the peace was not disturbed 
between the followers of Mon and the followers of Mannon. 
This is the story with the people. 

We know better than they. There are traces of rude 
chambers among those old sepulchral stones. Here, dead kings 
have long ago been laid, to the chanting of forgottten solemn 
music. Names and deeds, all are gone, lost in the mist of twilight 
ages. But this much we know, that here they were laid in their last 
sleeping. From the heights of the mountain, noble women have 
taken sorrowful journey, leaving their hearts by this sepulchre, 
as others left a stone. And in their train, tanist, and fosterling, 
it may be, schemed and whispered, pondering, not upon dead 
kings, but live kingships. The races of men change, but their 
doings change not. There is death, and love, and the greedy, 
grasping hand, in every time and place. 

_ That green, green field yonder, bears silent witness. What is 
it but a very green pasture, solitary upon the head of the hill ? 
There is no house by it, or near it : no herds of cattle graze it; 
no sheep-flocks thrive upon its rich verdure. At night, sleepless 
upon my bed, I will often think of that green meadow on the 
Mountain of Forth, and I will shut my soul’s eyes, lest, looking, 
I might behold shapes that appal. For truly, on the midnight 
wind, well might ghostly shapes go by, dim hostings rising from 
unhallowed graves. I saw the country-folks go out a while 
ago to gape and stare at the troops in their mummery of war. 
My heart burned in me, and I said: “ A hundred years ago, you 
were hiding from the red-coats, in ditches and drains. You 
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were not so keen to see them, then. You ran before them, not 
after them.” Here, on the “ Mountain,” was fought the Battle 
of the Three Rocks, in ’98. No man ever knew the number of 
the yeomen that fell in the fight; but there is the green field, 
nurtured with the bones of the English soldiery. It is the vast 
grave of the oppressors whom the oppressed rose up against, and 
slew : a very Field of Blood, the burying-place for strangers. 

I turned my back upon it, and let the sea-voice win me to 
happier remembrance. How pleasant was the land in its ripe- 
ness of harvest! The sun was over Cameross, and brightening 
the “lofty Hill of Bree.” Far-off, amid the burning southern 
blue, there was a sweep of fretted cloud dappling the sky as with 
flakes of snow. ‘‘ Sweet is the voice in the Land of Gold,” I 
said. The sand-dunes were glinting like yellow ore. The fields 
were golden. The foam of the waves was flecked with gold. 
And we came down the “ Mountain,” silent, like the silent land 
that listened to the lulling, alluring murmur of the sea. 

ALICE FURLONG. 


THE BAPTIST 


SOFT garments are not thine to wear, 
Nor robes of regal Tyrian dye ; 

Poor fragments of rough camels’ hair 
Clothe thy bronzed shoulders scantily. 


Up from the desert comest thou, 
Thy silent life is o’er for aye. 

High is thine office, thou wilt now 
Proclaim the Christ, prepare His way. 


O great, strong man! I see thee stand 
Amidst the crowd by Jordan’s stream; 
I mark the right uplifted hand 
Amid the orient sunlight gleam. 


And oh! the rapt look on thy face 
When cometh o’er the verdant sod 

A Man with more than mortal grace—: 
Behold, ’tis He, the Lamb of God! 
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This is the Bridegroom, thou His friend. 
While myriad ages come and go, 

This friendship shall not have an end, 
No end this wedding-feast shall know. 


For thee the desert’s heat no more, 
The hunger pang, the parching thirst ; 
No more the wild beasts’ fearsome roar 
At midnight on thine ear shall burst. 


More than a prophet! Saint austere ! 

What songs of triumph greet thine ears! 
Short was thy life of suffering here, 

But who shall count th’ eternal years ? 


Mary CORBETT. 


A LOWLY SHRINE 


A SIMPLE song I’ll sing you of a humble wayside shrine— 
A theme already treated by a worthier pen than mine. 
Our Lady of the Tolka, who guards with tender care. 

A little group of cottages, all lowly, poor, and bare. 


They stand beside the river, whose treacherous waters deep 

In floodtime would rise swiftly up and o’er the houses sweep ; 
But since they brought Our Lady there, and built for her a shrine, 
The angry floods are driven away as by command Divine. 


Dearly they love Our Lady, these grateful cottiers poor, 

The Queen of Heaven whose gentle hands keep sorrow from thei: 
door. 

Her shrine through all the year is decked with blossoms dewy- 
sweet, 

Flowers of the forest and the field, poor simple offerings meet. 


And revellers returning from midnight ball or rout, 
Will stand before the statue where the little lamp shines out, 
To think awhile of Heaven, not earth ; and breathe a prayer of 
thanks 
To her who guards the lowly poor upon the river-banks. 
Nora TYNAN O’ManoOny. 


[ 38 ] 


FROM A COTTAGE TO A FLAT 


give notice to one’s landlord and to sign the lease of a 

flat, are comparatively easy matters. Some neighbours 

of mine in the country did these things lightly—not to say 
rashly—but, when I went to see them one day at tea-time,} I 
found them together, aghast at the prospect of moving. 

There were two of them in that cottage; a lady somewhat 

old and infirm, and her son. A glance at them both would 
satisfy one that they were equally incapable of undertaking the 
responsibility ; so I offered my services, stipulating only that 
another girl, a grand-daughter, should come to the cottage and 
share the labour with me. 

In one sense they are rather easily moved people. Certainly 
the lady is more warm-hearted and appreciative than it is possible 
to say ; but in the other sense of the word the man proved to 
be the more easily moved of the two. He just hung up one hat 
on a stand in the hall, and reached down another,—as he might 
do, any morning—and at the last moment he waved his hand 
vaguely round the walls and called to the Two of Us : “‘ Some of 
these things are coming, I suppose ?’’ Then he was gone. He 
is the Breadwinner, and of course we recognized that, as such, 
he must not be detained, though we shared a suspicion that his 
way that morning was as likely to lead him to the hunting field 
as to the Stock Exchange. 

Well, he had deserted, and the Two of Us, filled with the 
zeal of the early morning, rolled up our sleeves and looked round 
at the work to be done, It was eight o’clock, and ten was the 
hour named for the van; but the minutes flew, and the excite- 
ment increased till it came very near to a panic at the end. 
Women rushed from room to room, searching high and low for 
things at the eleventh hour, and catching them up as they might 
do if the sea had been closing over them. 

Outside in the yard, a persistent flapping of rugs began, 
and indoors before long the scene was like the morrow of a 
battle ; armies of pictures were laid low, and serried ranks of 
china and glasses stood upon the ground. There seemed much 
to be done that could be left to no one else. Birds’ eggs— 
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treasures from the Breadwinner’s youth—to be packed ; ink- 
pots to be emptied and stuffed with straw ; keys of clocks to be 
hidden ; the Two of Us darted about like things inspired, our 
arms full of string and cotton wool. It was a day when ropes 
of icicles hung from the outside pipes, but we were not for that 
afraid to fling open all the doors before there was the least 
chance of thejvan appearing to take its load. Through one of the 
them we could see the Lady, whose part was the really difficult 
one to play, waiting and watching while we ran about. We had 
insisted that she should leave the Cottage before the real busi- 
ness of the day began, and at half-past nine she set out, rather 
sadly. From that moment We Two were alone, and the respon- 
sibility began to look enormous. The Other Girl grew a little 
nervous, I thought, and consulted me over often ; so I assumed 
a bold air—apparently with success—for, when the men appeared 
I was called “ My Lady,” and the other Girl was only ‘‘ Miss.” 
The glass became my glass, the linen, mine ; the plate, and even 
at the end, ‘“ Your wine, my lady.” 

Soon after ten, the van loomed up between the laurels, and 
the Other Girl ran down to receive the Chief of the Staff. He 
made himself known to us, and soon the whole force invaded 
the house—Scrooge, Harry, John, and the rest ; and each went 
straight to his own work. The Two of Us are inexperienced, 
and we made a mistake at the outset. We spoke to Harry about 
the piano, and the entire staff smiled. Harry the delicate- 
handed, the tender-fingered !—Hs place all day would be among 
the china and the breakables. A piano, a sideboard or a bed- 
stead—+that was work for John the burly. 

The move was to be made in two vans. In the first we sent, 
I am afraid it is true, all the things that might so well have 
waited—the curtains going where no poles or rings awaited 
them, and the hundred and one nick-nacks where no tables 
would receive them. Once more we must plead our youth and 
inexperience. 

Suddenly we observed Scrooge, sadly puzzled by the little 
blue labels that showed themselves everywhere, T marked on 
them in black ink. What the —— could they mean? In- 
spiration came to him suddenly, and Scrooge caught up a table, 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ Of course, T for take.” This was what 
we had feared, and from opposite ends of the house, the Two 
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of Us rushed at him to explain what was meant. T was for 
“ Tadorne,” just as L was for “ London.” It was the Bread- 
winner’s scheme and all day Sunday—we put it pathetically to 
Scrooge—he had roamed round the house, sticking little blue 
labels on the things he had made up his mind to leave behind 
him. Scrooge heard us, smiling indulgently, but there was just 
a note or sarcasm in his voice as he answered: ‘I see, I see. 
A capital plan.” 

The Two of Us are very sensitive, and the power of these 
people to hurt us was enormous. They did not hesitate to 
count aloud the crockery broken before they came, the chipped 
glasses, and the cracked picture-frames. The first word they 
spoke was to tell us : ‘‘ Your gatepost was badly knocked about, 
before our van turned in.” And the last from Harry was this : 
“ Your muffin dish was in pieces before I laid my hands on it.” 

The Other Girl really suffered at one moment ; Scrooge made 
her feel she had done such a very silly thing. ‘‘ You didn’t 
know the mercury would run out of the b’rometer when it was 
layin’ down. Fancy that, Miss.” 

The only thing to do with Scrooge was to make him feel a 
little bit of a fool, too. So we took to this in self-defence. Fancy 
forgetting to bring a key for the spring mattresses! And then 
packing up the carriage rug that we took out of the brougham 
to make room for the Lady’s hot-water bottles! We laughed at 
him cheerily, till we were sure that Scrooge didn’t like it. 

There were two days of this sort of thing, and on the second 
day, there was quite a ceremony over the packing of the wine. 
Would I count it ? I counted, and then Scrooge did so. He 
made it half a dozen bottles less than I did, so he started again. 
I wondered why he was not content to move what was there ; 
he could not do more. But perhaps he had hoped that the 
difference would be in his favour. In the end we agreed, and 
then Scrooge lifted two bottles and asked contemptuously what 
these might be. I thought they looked like bottles, and I said 
so ; but to Scrooge there was a difference. 

“Bottles ? No. These are part bottles.” I had to admit 
the corks had been replaced, and the man seemed to think he 

had scored. 

Of the trials awaiting us at the flat we will not speak. We 
are really fond of the Breadwinner, and do not want to be hard 
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on him; so we will touch but lightly on the subject of sms 
and cobwebs, and chimney-sweeps that failed, and charwoma 
who came not to the tryst. 

At the end of the second afternoon we were really tired of 
Scrooge and all his works and pomps. He had come bad, 
bringing with him seven others worse than himself, and it wa 
with thankful hearts that we pressed “ beer-money ” into ther 
hands and bade them be off at the last. Exhausted, we cr 
tainly were ; but our sense of humour is always with us; so w 
struggled together to the Post Office, to wire to the Breadwinner 
our thanks for his kindly help. 

The Post Office sells oranges, and we bought some to refr 
us, aS we Sat under the fir trees on the Heath. This time it wz 
a lovely day, and Tadorne was looking its sweetest. We wer 
both sad ; for one of us was going away, and the other had to 
come back here to live, and pretend she didn’t notice th 
difference. 

And the People of the Cottage were flatowners now. We 
wondered would they be as kind as ever under the new nam; 
or would our friendship dwindle, and the day come when they 
would be sorry I knew so much about their belongings ? Would 
it annoy them that, when I looked at their walls, I should know 
they measured twenty feet by sixteen feet ; or that I should sy 
to myself: ‘‘ At Tadorne that table used to stand behind th 
door.” 

The Other Girl and I know all these things, and we an't 
undertake to forget them. In fact, when I think it over | 
don’t want to forget anything at all about it. 

And the Other Girl agrees with me. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


I. Sanciity’s Romance. Stories of the Bright Ages. By 
David Bearne, S.J. ʻ“‘ Messenger” Office, Wimbledon, London, 
S.W. (Price Is. 6d. net). 

A worthy Dublin Alderman is said to have remarked, coming 
out of the Rotunda after one of Dr. Newman’s lectures on 
University Education : ‘‘ Wasn’t that grand? Macaulay with 
a touch of Humboldt!” Sanctsty’s Romance might in like 
manner remind one of the Legenda Aurea with a touch of the 
Fioretti. It is quite a new departure in Father Bearne’s strik- 
ing career as a purveyor of edifying fiction for the young— 
though indeed most of his books are suited also to adult tastes. 
This volume does not deal with modern boys like the Riding- 
dale set and its offshoots : saints canonized and uncanonized, 
but most of them young, are the heroes here. It is a very 
beautiful and holy book, particularly well brought out and 
neatly bound. It can be got in this form at the price named 
above, with threepence for postage—wonderful value, far 
better than a copy in paper for a shilling or in two sixpenny 


2. Ecclesia : the Church of Christ. Edited by Arnold Harris 
Mathew. London: Burns & Oates. (Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

This a “ planned series of papers ” by Dom Gilbert Dolan, 
O.S.B. ; Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C.; Father R. H. 
Benson, M.A.; Dom John Chapman, O.S.B.; Dom John 
Dunstan Breen, O.S.B.; A. H. Mathew, and Father Peter 
Finlay, S.J. It is a little joint treatise on the Notes of the 
Church, and we think it might have been better to confine it 
to that subject by the omission of the first essay, ‘‘ The Church 
in the Parables.” Father Zimmerman treats of the Unity of 
the Church, Father Benson of her Holiness, Dom Chapman of 
her Catholicity, Dom Breen of her Apostolicity, and Father 
Finlay, S.J., of her Infallibility. One who is still outside the 
visible Catholic Church allows Mr. Mathew his excellent paper 
showing that before Henry VIII the English Church was always 
dependent on the See of Rome. Each of these writers expounds his 
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theme most convincingly within narrow limits. In page 51, 
eighth line from the foot of the page, ought not “stain” to be 
“strain” ? In the seventeenth line of page 142 the important 
little word ‘‘ not” seems to have been omitted before “infallible.” 

3. The Religion of the Plain Man. By Father Robert 
Hugh Benson. London: Burns & Oates. (Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

The portrait of Father Benson which is the frontispiece of 
this volume shows that he is still a very young man in spite of 
the extraordinary amount of work that he has already done. 
May he live to a good old age, exercising to the last the same 
marvellous activity! The Religion of the Plain Man is in fact 
a treatise on the credentials of the Catholic Church, proposed 
in a way that is sure to catch and to hold the attention of the 
well-meaning Englishmen to whom it is directly addressed by 
one who understands thoroughly their various views and pre- 
judices. It will help, please God, to enable many of its readers 
to follow the example set to them by this most gifted son of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. — 

4. If we could manage to forget Father Conmee’s Old Times 
in the Barony, we should call No. 1 of Under Croagh Patrick 
the most winsome of the innumerable penny books that the 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland has sent out. This first 
number of a penny reissue of Mrs. William O’Brien’s Sketches 
of Life in the West of Ireland contains “ Mary King,” “ Kitty,” 
“ Mrs. O’Byrne,” “ Reilly,” “ Mrs. Berry,” and ‘“‘ Margaret 
Grady.” All these personages are introduced to us with ex- 
quisite skill and taste, by a thousand little simple touches. 
Mrs. O’Brien’s style, with its simplicity, modesty, and self- 
restraint, could not be better adapted to the nature of her 
subjects. Wrecked Hopes, by A.C. Clarke, will please some tastes 
still more ; and there is no denying that it is a clever and in- 
teresting condensation of a long novel into a story of 32 pages. 
Dr. Johnson scolded Sophie Thrale for signing her letters with 
the initial of her Christian name instead of Sophie in full. The 
name ‘‘ A. C. Clarke,” whether masculine or feminine, is un- 
known to us: it appears also on the title page of An Ad of 
Atonement, which, however, falls short of the 32 pages, these 
being completed by “His Soul’s Salvation’’ by Miss Grace 
V. Christmas. Brother Peter's Rosary and Anionto’s Crown, 
edited by Father Magnier, C.SS.R., tell us interesting things 
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about two holy men, one of whom is buried in Limerick. 
Lough Erne, and sts Shrines by Rev. J. E. M'Kenna, M.R.I.A., 
is an admirable piece of work of a different sort. It describes 
with archeological accuracy all the interesting relics of antiquity 
connected with Enniskillen and Lough Erne. It is very 
generously illustrated, and the execution of the pictures seems 
to be very successful. 

5. We have before expressed our hearty admiration of A 
Lad of the O’Friels, by Seumas MacManus. A third edition 
has just been issued in the cheapest possible form, 318 pages 
of the best type in. thick paper covers for two shillings. The 
advertisement pages at the beginning and at the end are very 
interesting, though they merely give a phrase or two from 
some hundreds of English, Irish, and American journals. The 
generous unanimity of praise from critics of so many classes 
and races and prejudices is certainly remarkable, and ought 
to call the attention of some of us at home to the wholesome 
genius of this Donegal man. But, excellent value as this 
pleasant story is for a florin, still better investment is a paper- 
covered copy of Ballads of a Country Boy which, it seems, we 
havejbefore described as “ full to overflowing of love of Ireland, 
and Donegal, and the birds, and all the beautiful works of 
God.” This is the pleasantest book of Irish verse since Frances 
Wynne’s Whisper /—which, however, did not come as directly 
from the heart of Ireland as these Ballads of a Country Boy. 

6. Benedictionale. Dublin: James Duffy & Co., Ltd., 
15, Wellington Quay. : 

This is, we believe, the only Benedictsonale published in 
Dublin, and we are glad to find that it is satisfactory on one or 
two little points in which variety is unhappily possible. The 
edition before us bears the Imprimatur of the present Archbishop 
of{Dublin, whose censor deputatus was C. P. Meehan, another 
clarum et venerabile nomen. Therefore the liturgical position 
is assured of a small item which is too often omitted. At the 
conclusion of Benediction the smallest of all the Psalms, No. 
116, is sung ; but sometimes its antiphon, Adoremus in aeternum 
sanctissimum sacramentum, is sung only before the Psalm or even 
omitted altogether. It ought, of course, to be sung both before 
.and after the Laudate Dominum omnes gentes ; and so it is printed 
in full both before and after in Duffy’s beautiful Benedsctionale. 


VoL. XXXIV.—NO. 400. 20 
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As there are other editions giving the Act of Consecration to 
the Sacred Heart, etc., it may be added that our remarks regard 
the Benedsctsonale which gives the O Salutaris Hostia, the}Litany 
of Loretto, the Tantum Ergo, ‘‘ The Divine Praises ” (that 
beautiful prayer that has recently come into use, worthy even 
of such sacramental company). The last word of all is the 
blessed invitation, Adoremus tn aeternum sanctssstmum Sacra- 
mentum. 

7. The Seven Hills Magazine is a very stately half-crown 
quarterly, edited by the Oliver Plunket Society at Rome, and 
printed and published in Dublin by James Duffy & Co., who 
half a century ago were the publishers of a similar periodical, 
the Irssh Catholic Magazine. The Septcmber issue is No. 2, 
consisting of 170 noble pages, in the finest and largest type, 
except the last forty pages which are less luxuriously but still 
admirably printed. The opening paper is part second of a 
“ Biographical Sketch of the Tenth Pius” which is said to be 
“ by the editors,” but is evidently the work of one intimately 
acquainted with Roman and Vatican affairs, places, and persons. 
The present instalment is full of interesting and generally fresh 
particulars about His Holiness when Bishop of Mantua. When 
the sketch is completed, the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
ought to crave permission to issue it separately. The Rev. 
Patrick O'Byrne of Dublin has made a great deal (perhaps too 
much) out of “Old Moore’s Almanac.” Some of the thirty 
, pages might have been omitted. But this pleasant paper is 
a good contrast to the learned article of Dr. Erneste Bonajuti 
on Christianity and Recent Criticism. Dr. Kelly, Bishop of 
Ross, ends his valuable lecture on the Economic Evolution of 
Ireland with a graceful reference to the present Rector of the 
Irish College—of which the Seven Hills Magazine may be con- 
sidered the organ—linking his name with those of his four 
predecessors, Cardinal Cullen, “Archbishop Tobias Kirby, Dr. 
Kelly, now an Australian bishop, and the lamented Monsignor 
W. H. Murphy. “Tara” is very learned ; but we fear most 
readers will relish better ‘‘ Tivoli Revisited.” The reviews of 
books have special weight, as Dr. O’ Riordan himself is respon- 
sible for them. The minute diary of Roman happenings is 
interesting now, and some will find it of great value hereafter. 
The concluding pages furnish the fullest and clearest list we 
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have ever seen’ of the contents of the contemporary Catholic 
and ecclesiastical magazines of France, Italy, and Germany. 
This new periodical is worthy of its connection with the sacred 
City of the Seven Hills. 

8. No. 7 of Irish Gardening (price twopence) for September, 
1906, is the first that we have seen of this “ monthly educational 
journal devoted to the advancement of horticulture in Ireland.” 
It is very beautifully printed and illustrated by John Falconer, 
53, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin; and we strongly advise 
our readers to subscribe to it if they are interested in the cul- 
tivation of flowers and fruits and kindred subjects. Even a 
rank outsider and ignoramus has found it extremely interesting. 
Life may be beautified, and money made, by the cultivation of 
flowers and plants. l 

9. More Five O'Clock Stories in Prose and Verse (price 2s. 6d.) 
is very prettily printed and bound, even above the usual standard 
of the publishers, Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. One of her American reviewers calls ‘‘ the Religious 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus,” to whom we owe the 
charming little book, Sister Mary Peter, an American probably. 
She has a pure and pleasant style both in verse and prose— 
witness for verse ‘‘ St. Werburgh’s Goose,” and for prose “St. 
Opportune’s Donkey.” 

10. Irish Fairy Tales. By Edmund Leamy. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., introduces this book very effectively 
by a brief preface, which begins by calling the author “one 
of the brightest and most poetic spirits that have appeared 
in Ireland in the last half century.” This book alone (which 
has been for several years out of print and is practically new) 
proves this assertion abundantly. It is a work of genius, and 

.will preserve Edmund Leamy’s name when his earnest and 
self-denying political career is forgotten. The illustrations by 
S. Fagan have merit in their very peculiar kind; but we 
confess that we would part with them without a pang. 

11. Anglican Ordinations : Theology of Rome and of Canter- 
bury in a Nutshell. By the Rev. N. C. Semple, S.J. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger. (Price Is. 6d.) 

These sixty pages give a sufficiently full account of Leo 
the Tenth’s final decision of this question, and of the grounds 
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on which it is based. Father Semple, within his narrow limits, 
has, we think, treated the whole question very clearly and 
satisfactorily. 

12. Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son have published a second and 
revised edition of Robert Emmet, a History Play in Three Acts, 
by H. C. O’Mangan. Mr. O’Mangan has shown elsewhere his 
aptitude for historica] studies, and even in this dramatic form 
he has kept close to historical truth. His effort has considerable 
literary merit also ; but it takes us back to a melancholy time, 
and Robert Emmet’s fame might be more wisely left to the 
music of Moore and the vagueness of tradition. 

13. We do not know why the sermon preached at the 
funeral of Sir John Thompson, Prime Minister of Canada, by 
the Archbishop of Halifax, Dr. C. O’Brien, is published now 
ten years after his death (E. P. Meagher, Halifax, Canada, 
price 25 cents). But it is worth publishing. It is by no means 
a commonplace oration, but interesting and original. Sir John 
Thompson, who had raised himself to the highest political 
station in Canada, was a very devout Catholic, we believe a 
convert, and a man of sterling worth. He would hardly have 
had an elegy from Sir Lewis Morris if he had not ended his 
life so dramatically by dying under the roof of Windsor Castle 
as a guest of Queen Victoria. A crucifix and a rosary were 
found on his person. May they be among the marks to identify 
us also if any of us should be suddenly called out of life! 

14. The Red-haired Woman. Her Autobiography. By 
Louise Kenny. London: John Murray. (Price 6s.) 

We took up this story with a certain degree of distrust, 
for we had seen it praised by a lecturer who seemed to reserve 
his praise for Irish novels rather lurid and ugly, and who, though 
he referred to living and dead, did not name Gerald Griffin, 
Rosa Mulholland, Katharine Tynan, or (we think) Jane Barlow. 
We are glad to find that The Red-haired Woman is written in a 
much better spirit, though we do not altogether like the view 
that is taken of Irish life and character. The tastes of an 
English public and an English publisher seem to have been 
consulted for, and the reader, if he trusts to the story-teller, will 
carry away false impressions on many points. The introduction 
is rather confusing ; its references to Dean Swift, the battle 
of Trafalgar, Gladstone collars, and other land-marks of history, 
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are hardly reconcilable with any possible chronology. One 
of the active characters is a lady 105 years old. The book is 
certainly clever, and it is so well written that we wonder that 
the writer in revising the proof-sheets did not change many a 
wrong word, and recast many a faulty sentence. Does any 
dictionary contain the words “ magnality,” ‘‘ venturist ” 
(p. 244), “curtal” (p. 257), “ galliardise ” (p. 268), “ imple- 
mented,” ‘“‘ supernacular” (p. 329)? The story suffers from 
the well-known disadvantages of being told in the first person 
by the heroine. Miss Kenny’s next book will, we hope, be 
drawn more directly from the heart of our people, will be more 
Irish and less Danish, and her clever style will be somewhat 
simpler ; but her present book, whatever faults may be found 
with it, has undeniable merits, and is by no means common- 
place. 

15. It may be mentioned here that Father Eyre’s trans- 
lation of Valuy’s Guide for Priests, recommended at page 566, 
is sent free by post for 2s. rod. in these countries and for seventy 
cents to America. 

16. Is it the same ‘“ Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus,” who gave us the two series of Fave o’Clock Stories, 
that we have to thank for Talks with the Little Ones about the 
Apostles Creed? (Benziger, New York.) The book is very 
beautifully printed, and each of the articles is illustrated by an 
ingenious picture, of which a useful explanation is given on the 
back of it. The style is sure to catch the minds of young readers, 
everything is put so simply and so skilfully with pleasantly-told 
anecdotes to fix the various points in memory. The net price 
of the book is half-a-crown. It is sure to have a wide circulation. 
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Mr. WiLLIaĮm Dean HowELLts, who is himself a brilliant American 
novelist, has a poor opinion of most of his fellow-workers in that 
overtilled field of literature ; for certainly most of them come 
under the divisions that he thus enumerates :— 


“If a novel flatters the passions, and exalts them above 
para rte Pt it is poisonous ; it may not kill, but it will cer- 
tainly injure; and this test will alone exclude an entire class 
of fiction, of which eminent examples will occur to all. Then 
the whole spawn of so-called immoral romances, which imagine 
a world where the sins of sense are unvisited by the penalties 
following, swift or slow, but inexorably sure, in the real world, 
are deadly poison : these do kill. The novels that merely tickle 
our prejudices and lull our judgment, or that coddle our sen- 
sibilities or pamper our gross appetite for the marvellous, are 
not so fatal; but they are innutnitious, and clog the soul with 
unwholesome vapours of all kinds. No doubt they, too, help 
to weaken the mental fibre, and make their readers indifferent 
to plodding perseverance and plain industry, and to matter-of- 
fact poverty and commonplace distress.” 


2 $% * * y 


I am sure that John Stuart Mill was a bad judge of the con- 
stituents of happiness; and I fear that John Morley is not a 
much better authority on the subject. The latter quotes the 
former as saying that “ happiness is not a life of rapture, but 
moments of such in a life made up of few and transitory pains, 
many and various pleasures, with a decided predominance of 
the active over the passive, and having as the foundation of 
the whole not to expect from life more than it is capable of 
bestowing.” Here there is no hint of conscience, duty, the 
future, immortality, or God. 

$ $ * * * 

The Stonyhurst Magazine, May, 1906, links with the famous 
passage in the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
which will be recalled to many readers by the words, sa ud 
sint tnexcusabsles, this noble question of Cicero’s: “Quid 
potest esse tam apertum tamque perspicuum, cum coelum 
suspeximus coelestiaque contemplati sumus, quam esse aliquod 
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Numen praestantissimae mentis quo haec reguntur ? ”—“ What 
can be so open and so manifest, when we have looked up to 
heaven and contemplated the celestial phenomena, as that 
there exists some Power of transcendent intellect by whom these 
things are ruled?” Cicero asked this question triumphantly 
some fifty years before the birth of Jesus Christ. Haeckl is 
a madman or an impious devil to doubt about the answer in 
this twentieth century of Christianity. I do not know the 
writer who is quoted by Lindley Murray to illustrate one of 
the rules of syntax: ‘‘ The sun that rolls over our heads, the 
air we breathe, the rest that we take, the food that we enjoy, 
daily remind us of a superior and superintending power.” I 
have not seen or heard of this these fifty years, and I may 
have changed some of the words slightly. 


$ * * x x 


Perce-netge and porte-voix are more prosaic than “‘ snowdrop ” 
and “speaking trumpet ;” but ‘‘ Speak of the devil, and he 
appears ” is less elegant than “ Parlez du soleil, et voici ses 
rayens;” and “ Every dog has his day,” is coarse beside 
‘* Ogni santo a la sua festa.” 


+ $ $ $ & 


Rosebank is a flourishing convent boarding-school near 
Sydney in Australia. The girls, with the help of the nuns, 
issue occasionally a pleasant miscellany called Memoirs of 
Rosebank. The following verses filled a corner under the title 
of “ What’s in a name ? ”— 


Her parents named her Marguerite, 

And friends and kinsfolk said, ‘‘ How sweet!” 
But here I will relate to you 

What happened as she dpward grew. 


Her eldest sister called her Meg ; 
Her teasing brother called her Peg ; 
Her girlish chums to Daisy took ; 
Plain Maggie satisfied the cook. 


And Madge she was to her papa ; 

And Margie to her fond mamma ; 

And Peggie in her grandma’s voice ; 
And Magpie was her grandpa’s choice. 
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" With Margery her teacher’s word ; 
While Rita she herself preferred— 
Now, in this list with names replete, 
Pray, what became of Marguerite ? 


To which the present writer appended this couplet .— 


Four stanzas, and you have not yet 
Mentioned her true name—Margaret. 
* * * * * 

William Windham said of Samuel Johnson: “I lament 
every moment as lost that I might have spent in his society 
and yet gave to any other.” This “ fine regret,” as Father 
Bearne calls it, suggested to me an application to a very 
sacred subject; but I will not approach nearer to it than by 
saying that one of the mysteries of our life in heaven, which 
presses on me most, is how some of us, who, however, 
(please God), will be there, will be able to enjoy heaven and 
not feel the keenest anguish of remorse when they advert to 
the realities of their past lives, and see how much more pro- 
fitably and perfectly their years and days and hours might 
have been spent. 

* * * * * 


The Stella Maris for July, 1906, is excellent literature. 
May Probyn’s “ Reverie” and “The Upland Papers” are 
too good for “junior Catholics.” But it is odd that two con- 
tributors make their own of two well-known incidents. 
Glanville Bryant, whose name I notice for the first time, 
makes an original story out of what is told of Father Mastrilli» 
who first introduced the Novena of Grace in honour of St. 
Francis Xavier—how during his novitiate, one day that an 
excursion was to be made to which the novices had long looked 
forward as a break in the blessed and wholesome monotony 
of their daily life, an old sick priest came down just as the 
expedition was ready to start and wanted one of them to serve 
his Mass. Young Mastrilli made an heroic sacrifice and volun- 
teered to be the old Father's Mass-server. During the Mass 
he was filled with consolation, shedding tears of joy. Long 
afterwards he was martyred in the Chinese mission; and it 
was made known to him that the special graces of his lot, and that 
final grace of martyrdom, were linked with that little sacrifice 
of his early days. Glanville Bryant develops and modemizes 
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the anecdote cleverly. In the same magazine M. E. Goldingham 
—whose name also is new to me—plagiarizes legitimately 
from St. Thomas Aquinas, who, when the Voice from the 
Crucifix said: ‘‘ Thou hast written well of Me, Thomas, what 
reward do you wish for?” answered, ‘‘ Nothing but Thyself, 
O Lord.” The poet of Stella Maris necessarily varies the 
question, but gives the same answer :— 

To my dear Lord I inly cry, 

And ever make the same reply, 

When oft He asks me, day by day, 


“ What wouldst thou of Me, wilt thou say ? ”— 
And, ‘“ Nought but Thee, dear Lord,” I pray. 


Ah, nought but Thee! Yea, even so, 
Straight from my heart the quick words go; 
And still my Lord, with gesture kind, 
Displays His gifts before my mind, 

I need but choose, and ask, and find. 


My Lord, Thou knowest all things! Look 

Into my heart as in a book ; 

And when Thou askest thus of me, 

“ What wouldst thou ? ’’—read therein and see 

Writ large, ‘‘ I would have nought but Thee.” 
* * * * * 

In the wonderful Certosa of Pavia this distich is engraved 
beneath the feet of a statue of the Blessed Virgin in the Little 
Cloister :— 

Felix Mater, ave, qua mundus solvitur a veh, 

Quae genitricis Evae veh facis esse breve. 
The last word of the leonine hexameter is the ‘‘ woe ” which 
our Lord pronounces upon the sinful world. Vae mundo a 
scandalis. This rhyming of ave and a veh, of Evae and breve, 
makes the couplet untranslatable except in bald and pointless 
prose. ‘‘ Hail, happy Mother, by whom the world is released 
from woe, thou who makest brief the woe of Mother Eve.” 
This juxtaposition of vae and Ave occurs also, Dom Michael 
Barrett, O.S.B., tells us, in the inscription under a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin in the old Benedictine Monastery of Paisley in 
Scotland. To the passer-by this couplet is addressed :— 

Hac ne vade via nisi dixeris Ave Maria. 


Pass not along this way 
Ere you your Ave say. 
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Under this is an ejaculation to our Blessed Lady which is 
a pentameter forming, with the preceding hexameter, an 
elegiac couplet :— 
Sit semper sine vae qui tibi dicit Ave. 
From woe may he be free 
Who saith Ave to thee. 


* & + & $ 


If a certain name which has often brightened our own pages 
did not occur in a curious context in the following paragraph, 
I should never have been tempted to steal it from the Freeman’s 
Journal, where it appeared lately, “ By the Way.” 


“ There seems to be no end to the originality of some of the 
answers given to questions set in written examinations. No 
better examples, we think, of ‘ howlers’ can be found than the 
following, which are replies actually given within the present 
year to queries put by the National Education Inspectors to 
pupil teachers or monitors seeking advancement. Appropriately 
enough, the subject of the examination was ‘ General Intell- 
gence,’ and one cannot but admire the ingenuity of the inspectors 
who framed the questions. The query ‘ What is meant by the 
phrase ‘“‘ entente cordtale’’?’ elicited the following answers: ‘A 
thousand welcomes ;’ ‘ Heart’s desire ;’ ‘A warm reception ;’ 
‘ A reviving drink ;’ ‘ A pleasing beverage.’ The words ‘locum 
tenens’ were defined as meaning ‘ Lawn tennis;’ ‘Going from 
place to place ;’ ‘In poor circumstances ;’ and ‘ Holding your 
ground’! The expression ‘ viva voce’ was translated ‘ By the 
power of the voice;’ ‘ Relating to the mouth.’ ‘Vaice versa’ 
was interpreted as ‘ A written examination, in contradistinction 
to ‘vica voca, an oral one ;’ and also as ‘ Taking things natur- 
ally.’ ‘ Bona fide’ was stated to be ‘ A person not residing in a 
certain place, but coming a distance of three miles;’ also ‘A 
person who has come a certain distance and is allowed to get on 
days forbidden whatever is necessary ;’ and with approximate 
accuracy as ‘A person who really is what he pretends to be’! 
The ‘ Yellow Peril’ was defined as ‘ the fear of The Chinese that 
England would obtain possession of their soil, which is of a 
yellow colour, and from what their fine china is made;’ ‘ An 
English equivalent for the Crown of India ;’ ‘ When you are in 
danger of your life you are said to be in “ yellow peril ;’’’ and, 
finally (this must have been from a humorist), ‘ The “ Yellow 
Perl” is “ an orange peel!” ° The meaning of ‘ pro tem.’ was 
defined as ‘ This month,’ and of ‘ guid pro quo ’ as ‘ indispensable.’ 
The ‘ Monroe Doctrine’ said to be ‘ preached by Dr. Monroe to 
his followers, who were Presbyterians.’ ‘Sterling Silver’ was 
alleged to owe its title to the fact that it was first found near 
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Stirling, and ‘ Manhood Suffrage ’ was declared to be the ‘ suffere 
ings of mankind caused by idleness or strikes.’ ‘ What is the name 
of the Queen of Holland ?’ elicited the reply, ‘ Rosa Mulholland.’ 
The remedy to be applied to a person suffering from a fainting 
fit was thus set forth: ‘The best thing to do is to catch his head 
and press it down as far as possible towards the ground. This 
makes the blood rush to the head, and the person shouts, which 
is}a’sure sign that he is coming to. This generally acts well ! ° 
‘Paper currency’ was said to mean the ‘different operations 
paper passed through before it was fit to be written on.’ ” 


* * * $ x 


The Midland Farmer, published I know not where, gives the 
following hints as regards the driving of horses :— 


Wide tires save much horse power. 

A sandy or muddy road doubles the work. 

Axle grease pays 1,000 per cent. profit. 

The best drivers talk much to their animals. 

A rise of only one foot in ten doubles the draft. 

The whip costs more than it saves. Put it away. 

Dark or damp stables cause low spirits and various diseases. 

Your horse intends to please you, but does not always know 
your wishes. 

Yelling, and jerking the bit, confuses a horse and advertises 
a blockhead. 

The horse is man’s invaluable helper and should be treated 
as a friend. 

You can get no more power from a horse than you can give 
him in his food. 

Any fool can ruin a team, but a wise driver maintains its 
value. 

Quiet and patient drivers are worth twice as much as any 
others. 

Balking is very often caused by abuse, overloading, or 
tight harness. 

Never strike or hurt a balker. Stuff cloth in his ear or hold 
up his foot and tinker with it fully three minutes. Divert his 
attention and do it kindly. 


GOOD THINGS WELL SAID 


1. Would you be great? Venture your mind upon great 
thoughts.—Benjamtn Disraeli. 

2. All I write and all I think and all I hope is based upon 
the Divinity of Our Lord, the one central hope of our poor 
wayward race.—Wsuliam Ewart Gladstone. 

3. Be inspired with the belief that life is a great and noble 
calling, not a mean and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle 
through as best we can, but an elevated and lofty destiny.— 
The same. 

4. It takes generous people longer to recover from a fit of 
anger against themselves than against their neighbours.—M arson 
Crawford. 

5. It is impossible to conceive that this grand and wondrous 
universe, with our conscious selves, arose through chance.— 
Charles Darwin. 

6. Hot spirits and water is the acme of alcoholic abomina- 
tion.—Dr. Lennox Browne. 

7. The creedless are always the credulous, and the most guilty 
are always the most superstitious.—Rev. David Bearne, S.J. 

8. Character is impulse reined down into steady continuance. 
—C. H. Parkhurst. 

g. We have so many penniless largely because we have so many 
thirsty men. There are lots of men who cannot make both ends 
meet because they are always trying to make one end drink. 
This nation spends 160 millions on drink, fifty millions on sport, 
and another fifty millions on the direct or indirect consequences 
of both.—Jokn Burns, M.P. 

10. The existence of higher beings and of a Highest Being is 
a fundamental element in every religious creed ; and I maintain 
that it is hopelessly unscientific to imagine it possible that man 
is the highest intelligent existence. I believe in one Infinite 
and Eternal Being, a guiding and loving Father, in whom all 
things consist.—Ssy Oliver Lodge. 
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NOVEMBER, 1906 


DR. JOHNSON AT HIS PRAYERS 


[By a curious coincidence an English priest and an Irish 
barrister set themselves at the same moment to discuss the 
religious tendencies of Dr. Samuel Johnson, the friend of Gold- 
smith and Boswell. Mr. Charles Waters’s essay appeared in 
our July Number. That of the Rev. H. G. Hughes appeared in 
the Ave Maria, July 14. As the latter paper contains hardly 
a line quoted by our own contributor, we have sought and 
obtained leave from Editor and Author to complete the subject 
by giving Father Hughes’s essay also.] 


* * * * * 


R. BIRRELL, writing his happily conceived and happily 
worded preface to a new edition of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
Prayers and Medstattons,* was engaged upon a more 
congenial task, one would suppose, than the hopeless attempt 
to frame an Education Bill, or, as it might more truly be 
described, ‘‘ a Bill for the Extinction of all but Nonconformist 
Religious Teaching in Schools,’’ which should bring about 
a settlement of the religious difficulty in the matter of 
education. 

“ Religion to Dr. Johnson,’ says Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ was an awful 
thing. He never learned to take his ease on Zion. In the tavern, 
indeed, he could stretch out his legs and hold his own, and far 
more than his own, with all comers ; but in church or in the grim 
solitude of his chamber he knelt in self-abasement, with fear and 
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trembling . . . His constant prayer was to be loosed from the 
chain of his sin : ‘ Though we be tied and bound with the chain 
of our sin, yet let the pitifulness of Thy great mercy loose us.’ 
Johnson has been blamed for the timidity of his piety by more 
confident spirits, but who can doubt its representative character ? 
‘ Samuel Johnson in the era of Voltaire,’ purifying and fortifying 
his soul, and holding real communion with the Highest, ‘in the 
Church of St. Clement Danes,’ was to Carlyle a thing to be looked 
at ‘with pity, admiration, and awe.’”’ And again: “ What 
with untutored enthusiasm on the one hand, a somewhat heartless 
scepticism on the other, and the mid-channel full of the down- 
right irreligion of the Warburtonian school, Dr. Johnson’s 
trembling piety and utter sincerity is a true haven of 
refuge.” 

Poor Johnson! Reading his prayers and meditations, his 
heartfelt expressions of sorrow for oft-broken resolutions, his 
fervent vows of amendment growing more and more self- 
distrustful as time went on and sad experience proved his weak- 
ness,—one recognises much, very much, that was truly and 
instinctively Catholic about his religious sentiments ; and one 
asks]: What might this truly pious man have been, had he 
enjoyed the advantage of wise spiritual direction; of the 
strengthening grace of the Sacrament of Penance, with its ever. 
ready healing of the past and hopeful promise for the future. 
of the tender affectionateness of the devotion to the Blessed 
Mother, with the serene confidence that even the greatest sinner 
may have toward her if he only wills to do better; of the strong 
and passionate personal devotion to our loving Lord and Master, 
which is the peculiar glory of the true Catholic ; and last, but 
not least, the great stay and defence of the Christian lhfe—the 
frequent reception of the true body and blood of Jesus in the 
Most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar ? 

We may well believe that Dr. Johnson received grace from 
God ; for he was undoubtedly a man of good will and, so far as 
we can judge, of good faith. One can not but see, however, 
in the records which he himself has left us of his religious life, 
a great want—the absence of that joy in religion which any 
Catholic child may know ; a predominance of fear; not enough 
of the sentiment sursum corda. Nevertheless, we may surely 
hope that God, of whose merciful election the mysteries are to 
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us unknown, accepted the good will and the good faith of one 
who was so full of reverence and sincere piety. 

Johnson was a truly loyal son of the Established Church, 
in which he was brought up. The formularies of that religious 
communion are a compromise, unsatisfactory as compromises 
in the matter of faith must ever be. “ A strange attempt to 
mingle Catholicism and Protestantism ” must be the verdict of 
any one who studies them from the Catholic point of view. There 
the two elements remain side by side, refusing, like oil and water, 
to mix. The result has been, and always must be, the existence 
of parties in the Establishment. Some will attach themselves 
to those remnants of Catholicity which are left to them in certain 
parts of their liturgy, such as the Communion Service (in parts), 
the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, various rubrics which 
retain, or may be fancied to retain, a flavour of the old faith ; 
others will embrace the out-and-out Protestantism for which they 
can find justification in articles, homilies, “‘ Black Rubrics,” 
and so on; while a third party will see inconsistency in this, and 
will take advantage of, and make their proudest boast—the 
wonderful comprehensiveness of Anglicanism. 

It is plain from Dr. Johnson’s Prayers and Meditations 
and from various conversations recorded by Boswell and others, 
that his sympathies were altogether with such Catholic ten- 
dencies as were left in the State religion. He was a Protestant, 
of course, as his Church was essentially Protestant ; nor would 
he have denied this. But he clung to the Catholic principles 
that were left, and to reminiscences of Catholic faith and practice 
He was a steadfast and strenuous supporter of the principle of 
church authority both in teaching and discipline, and of the 
episcopacy as the right form of church government. 

“I had hired a Bohemian as my servant while I remained, 
in London,” writes Boswell ; “ and, being much pleased with him, 
I asked Dr. Johnson whether his being a Roman Catholic should 
prevent my taking him with me to Scotland. Johnson: ‘ Why, 
no, sir. If ke has no objection, you can have none.’— Boswell: 
‘ So, sir, you are no great enemy to the Roman Catholic religion ? ’ 
—Johnson : ‘ No more, sir, than to the Presbyterian religion.’— 
Boswell : ‘ You are joking.’—Johnson : ‘ No, sir, I really think 
so. Nay, sir, of the two, I prefer the Popish.’—Boswell : ‘ How 
so, sir?’—Johnson: ‘ Why, sir, the Presbyterians have no 
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church, no Apostolical ordination.’—Boswell: ‘And do you 
think that absolutely essential, sir? ’—Johnson: ‘ Why, sir, 
as it was an Apostolical institution, I think it is dangerous to be 
without it.’ ” 

Johnson’s reception of the Communion, in which he most 
sincerely believed his church to offer him a great means of grace 
was both reverent and fervent, and preceded by careful prepara- 
tion. He would have no trifling with the great dogmas of 
Christianity as he held them. Everyone will remember the 
sharp reproof administered by him to a gentleman who ventured 
to question whether it would be wrong in a magistrate to tolerate 
those who preach against the doctrine of the Trinity. ‘“‘ Johnson 
was highly offended, and said : ‘ I wonder, sir, how a gentleman 
of your piety can introduce this subject in a mixed company.’” 
The reason he gave was that “ permitting men to preach any 
Opinion contrary to the doctrine of the Established Church tends, 
in a certain degree, to lessen the authority of the Church, and 
consequently to lessen the influence of religion.” For Johnsor. 
then, the principle was indubitable, that true religion is bound 
up with a visible teaching Church. 

Boswell tells us that Johnson’s own orthodox belief in the 
sacred mystery of the Trinity is evinced beyond doubt by the 
following passage in his private devotions: ‘O Lord, hear my 
prayer, for Jesus Christ’s sake; to whom, with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, three Persons and one God, be all honour and glory, 
world without end. Amen.” 

Looking up this passage in Boswell’s “ Life,’ I noticed 
another which serves to illustrate Johnson’s sympathy with 
Catholics and their religion. “ Boswell: ‘ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how 
does Dr. Leland’s History of Ireland sell ?’—Johnson (bursting 
forth with a generous indignation) : ‘ The Irish are in a most un- 
natural state ; for we see there the minority prevailing over the 
majority. There ss no instance even tn the ten persecutions of such 
severity as that which the Protestants of Ireland have exercised 
against the Catholics. Did we tell them we have conquered 
them, it would be above board ; to punish them by confiscation 
and other penalties, as rebels, was a monstrous injustice.” 

Again: “ I here suggested,” says Boswell, “ something favour- 
able of the Roman Catholics. Toplady : ‘ Does not their invo- 
cation of saints suppose omnipresence in the saints ? ’—Johnson : 
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‘No, sir: it supposes only pluripresence ; and when spirits are 
divested of matter, it seems probable that they should see with 
more extent than in an embodied state. There is, therefore, 
no approach to an invasion of any of the divine attributes in the 
invocation of saints.’ ’’ However, he thought it presumptuous. 
“I see no command for it, and therefore think it safer not to 
practise it.” 

Rarer then than now—and now they are none too plentiful— 
were men who would take the trouble to gain a dispassionate 
and fair view of the tenets of a religion which was, on the whole, 
strange to them. Johnson’s downright sincerity, one of his 
chief characteristics, forbade him to take the common opinion 
about Catholicism. He was not, indeed, invariably correct 
in the explanations of Catholic doctrines and practices which 
were sometimes elicited from him in conversation ; but he fully 
recognised that, for a religion which commanded the adhesion of 
millions of the human race, and reckoned amongst its adherents 
the best and noblest in every age, there must be some foundation 
other than mere superstition or the clever imposture of a greedy 
priesthood. That foundation, when occasion arose, he honestly, 
and often successfully, tried to discover. 

“ How few people,” says a recent writer,* “ ever think of 
Johnson as a profoundly religous man! Yet such he was. And 
religion influenced his daily life and thought in a remarkable 
degree . . . He had very clear and decided views on the great 
dogmas of the Christian Church. And it is equally clear from 
his habits of personal devotion that what the old divines used 
to call ‘ the root of the matter’ was in him.” Again: “ That he 
enumerates his failures . . . with painful penitence and sorrow, 
only emphasises the sincerity and genuineness of his religion, 
In some religious circles of the day, the revival of Evangelicalism 
and the rise of Methodism had led to formalism and precision 
of dress, and to a corresponding outcry against elegance and 
fashion. ‘To the arguments urged by some very worthy people 
against showy dress,’ Macaulay says, ‘Johnson replied with 
admirable sense and spirit: “ Let us not be found, when our 
Master calls us, stripping the lace off our waistcoats, but the 
spirit of contention from our souls and tongues. Alas! sir, a 


* Introduction to Dr. Johnson’s Prayers and Meditations. 
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man who cannot get to heaven in a green coat, will not find his 
way thither the sooner in a grey one.” ’ ” 

The prayers which Dr. Johnson has left in writing are com» 
posed after the liturgical style. In general structure they closely 
resemble the “‘ collects ” of the Book of Common Prayer, which 
are themselves, in many instances, translations from the Latin 
Missal and Breviary. Whole phrases from these prayers occur 
frequently in the Doctor’s private devotions. The grand 
prayers of the Liturgy, so compendious, so complete, so orthodox 
in doctrine, and suited so completely to every want of men and 
of the Church, are amongst the remnants of Catholicity which 
the Prayer Book has retained. They evidently appealed very 
strongly to Johnson ; and the circumstance that he has imitated 
their style, together with his own powers as a composer of digni- 
fied English, gives to his prayers a stateliness, an elevation of 
thought, and a freedom from anything tending to extravagance: 
looseness, or unreality, well worthy of imitation by those who 
write prayers for general or public use. 

As an example of his accommodation of liturgical prayers 
to his own needs, the following collect may be here given: 
“ Almighty God, who seest that I have no power of myself to 
help myself, keep me both outwardly in my body, and inwardly 
in my soul; that I may be defended from all adversities that 
may happen to the body, and from all evil thoughts which may 
assault and hurt the soul. Through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The collect itself is an adaptation of the Missal prayer for the 
Second Sunday in Lent, and is an admirable example of the 
liturgical style. 

It is time now to give some examples of Johnson’s devotional 
compositions : and I will begin with a prayer written for his 
birthday, September 18 (New Style), 1738. The opening 
sentences are taken from a form of thanksgiving in the Book 
of Common Prayer: 

“ O God, the Creator and Preserver of all mankind, Father 
of all mercies, I, Thine unworthy servant, do give Thee most 
humble thanks for all Thy goodness and loving-kindness to me. 
I bless Thee for my creation, preservation, and redemption ; 
for the knowledge of Thy Son Jesus Christ, for the means of 
grace and the hope of glory. In the days of childhood and 
youth, in the midst of weakness, blindness, and danger, Thou 
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hast protected me ; amidst afflictions of mind, body, and estate, 
“Thou hast supported me; and amidst vanity and wickedness 
Thou hast spared me. Grant, O merciful Father, that I may 
Ihave a lively sense of Thy mercies. Create in me a contrite 
heart, that I may worthily lament my sins and acknowledge 
my wickedness, and obtain remission and forgiveness, through 
the satisfaction of Jesus Christ. And, O Lord, enable me to 
redeem the time which I have spent in sloth, vanity, and wicked- 
ness ; to make use of Thy gifts to the honour of Thy name ; 
to lead a new life in Thy faith, fear and love; and, finally, to 
obtain everlasting life. Grant this, O Lord, for the merits and 
through the mediation of our most holy and blessed Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, three 
Persons and one God, be all honour and glory, world without 
end. Amen.” 

To this is appended the note : “ This is the first solemn prayer 
of which I have a copy. Whether I composed any before this, 
I question.” 

In the years 1744 and 1745, Johnson, says the editor of the 
Prayers and Meditations “ was not only living in poverty, 
but in close friendship and intercourse with the notorious 
Richard Savage. Perhaps from these combined causes, his life 
was irregular, and not without reproach. There is humble and 
penitent acknowledgment of this in the prayer. It is clear also, 
from its last sentence, that at this period Johnson did not believe 
in purgatory, or the intermediate state. That faith came to him 
subsequently, as st has come to many others, in the hour of his most 
poignant sorrow.” 

The words referred to hardly, perhaps, justify the statement 
that Johnson, at the time he penned them, did not believe in 
any intermediate state; but the expressions of the modern 
editor are noticeable, bearing witness as they do to the growing 
recognition that the Catholic doctrine is the only reasonable 
one. Noticeable also are his words in the “ Introduction,” on 
the “ religious side of Dr. Johnson’s character.” 

“ If this [belief in the middle state] must be reckoned as a 
superstition, then, as Strahan observes, it is of all superstitions, 
‘the least unamiable and most incident to a good mind.’ But 
is it a superstition? Without giving adhesion to the... 
development of the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory, many 
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Christian people of to-day have been graciously [ssc] led to believe 
in the probability of an intermediate state. So many of our loved 
ones die, of whom it may be said, as was said of Rob Roy, that 
they were ‘ ower bad for blessing, and ower good for banning.’ 
Indeed, who, even of the best among us, will affirm that he is 
prepared by a life of saintly consecration to enter at once the 
heaven of the pure in heart, who alone can see God ? Anyway, 
there are some thousands of stricken hearts in Britain to-day 
to whom the growing belief in an intermediate state has brought 
the comfort of God. It is a message of living and loving hope in 
the dreary waste of life’s bereavements. Surely the least we can 
do is to let the great hope bide!” 

These are striking, almost startling words to hear from a 
Protestant minister ; but the consolatory force of the doctrine 
of a place of purification is certainly making its way more and 
more, and that not only in High Anglican circles. 

But to come to the pathetic prayer which suggested those 
remarks. It bears the date January I, 1744, and runs thus : 

“ Almighty and everlasting God, in whose hands are life and 
death, by whose will all things were created, and by whose pro- 
vidence they are sustained, I return Thee thanks that Thou hast 
given me life, and that Thou hast continued it to this time; 
that Thou hast hitherto forborne to snatch me away in the midst 
of sin and folly and hast permitted me still to enjoy the means 
of grace, and vouchsafed to call me yet again to repentance. 
Grant, O merciful Lord, that Thy call may not be vain, that 
my life may not be continued to increase my guilt, and that 
Thy gracious forbearance may not harden my heart in wickedness. 
Let me remember, O my God, that, as days and years pass over 
me, I approach nearer to the grave, where there is no repentance; 
and grant that, by the assistance of Thy Holy Spirit, I may so 
pass through this life that I may obtain life everlasting, for the 
sake of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

The following is a prayer for help in completing the 
Dictionary :— 

“O God, who hast hitherto supported me, enable me to 
proceed in this labour, and in the whole task of my present state; | 
that when I shall render up, at the last day, an account of the 
talent committed to me, I may receive pardon, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
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Amongst the most pathetic of Johnson’s prayers are those 
in?which he makes reference to his never-forgotten and dear 
wife. No one can withhold admiration for the sentiments 
expressed so beautifully in this prayer for Easter Day, before 
Communion,—a prayer which, he tells us, he repeated sometimes 
at church : 

“O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, and hearest 
the prayers of the penitent, grant that, by true contrition, I may 
obtain forgiveness of all the sins committed, and of all duties 
neglected, in my union with the wife whom Thou hast taken 
from me ; for the neglect of joint devotion, patient exhortation: 
and mild instruction. And, O Lord, who canst change evil to 
good, grant that the loss of my wife may so mortify all inordinate 
affections within me that I may henceforth please Thee by 
holiness of life. 

“ And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful for me, I commend 
to Thy fatherly goodness the soul of my departed wife ; beseeching 
Thee to grant her whatever ts best tn her present state, and finally 
to receive her to eternal happiness. All this I beg for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, whose death I am now about to commemorate. To whom 
. .. Amen.” 

Johnson frequently made such resolutions as seemed to him 
necessary for the amendment of his life. In 1755 he wrote in 
his journal, Boswell tells us, the following scheme of life for 
Sunday : 

“ Having lived, not without an habitual reverence for the 
Sabbath, yet without that attention to its religious duties which 
Christianity requires :—i. To rise early ; and, in order to do it, 
to go to sleep early on Saturday. ii. To use some extraordinary 
[extra] devotion in the morning. iii. To examine the tenor 

of my life, and particularly the last week; and to mark my 
advances in religion, or recession from it. iv. To read the 
Scriptures methodically, with such helps as are at hand. v. To 
go to church twice. vi. To read books of divinity, either specu- 
lative or practical. vii. To instruct my family. viii. To wear 
off by meditation any worldly soil contracted in the week.” 

Various similar lists of resolutions, as well as pathetic reviews 
of his past conduct, were put down by Johnson from time to time. 
For instance, in the year 1773 : “ Having offered my prayers to 
God, I will now review the last year. Of the spring and summer, 
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I remember that I was able in those seasons to examine and 
improve my Dictionary, and was seldom withheld from the 
work but by my own unwillingness. Of my nights I have no 
distinct remembrance, but believe that, as in many foregoing 
years, they were painful and restless. O God, grant that I may 
not misspend or lose the time which Thou shalt yet allow me! 
For Jesus Christ’s sake, have mercy upon me ! ” 

Again, on another occasion: “‘ My general resolution, to 
which I humbly implore the help of God, is to methodize my 
life, to resist sloth. I hope from this time to keep a journal.” 

And, in the same year : ‘‘ This day I found this book with the 
resolutions, some of which I had forgotten . . . Of the time past 
since these resolutions were made, I can give no very laudable 
account ... The other day, looking over old papers, I per- 
ceived a resolution ‘ to rise early’ always occurring. I think I 
was ashamed, or grieved, to find how long and how often I had 
resolved, what yet, except for about one half year, I have never 
done. My nights are now such as give me no quiet rest. Whether 
I have not lived resolving till the possibility of performance is 
past, I know not. God help me! I will yet try.” 

In September of this year he wrote :— 

“ The last year is added to those of which little use has been 
made ... My hope (for resolution I dare no longer call it) is to 
divide my time regularly, and to keep such a journal of my time as 
may give me comfort in reviewing it. But when I consider my 
age [he was now sixty-four] and the broken state of my body, 
I have great, reason to fear lest that death should lay hold upon 
me while I am yet only designing to live. But I have yet hope.” 

Amongst certain undated resolutions are the following :— 

“I profess my faith in Jesus. I declare my resolution to 
obey Him. I implore, in the highest act of worship [Holy Com- 
munion], grace to keep those resolutions. I hope to rise to a 
new life this day.” 

I will end these extracts with the last recorded prayer of 
Dr. Johnson, composed ‘ previous to his receiving the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, on Sunday, December 5, 1784.’ He died 
on the 13th following :— 

“ Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, as to human 
eyes it seems, about to commemorate for the last time the death 
of Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, 
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O Lord, that my whole hope and confidence may be in his 
merits and Thy mercy. Enforce and accept my imperfect 
repentance; make this commemoration available to the con- 
firmation of my faith, the establishment of my hope, and the 
enlargement of my charity; and make the death of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ effectual to my redemption. Have mercy on me, 
and pardon the multitude of my offences. Bless my friends ; 
have mercy upon all men. Support me by Thy Holy Spirit in 
the days of weakness and at the hour of death ; and receive me, 
at my death, to everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Boswell depicts the touching scenes of Johnson’s last days. 
Having asked his friend and physician, Dr. Brocklesby, to tell 
him plainly whether or no there was hope of his life, and receiving 
the answer that he could not recover ‘‘ without a miracle,” he 
replied : ‘‘ Then I will take no more physic, not even my opiates ; 
for I have prayed that I may render my soul to God unclouded.” 
This he did, in peace and resignation, full of hope above all in the 
‘* propitiatory sacrifice ” of Jesus Christ. 

There is so much evidence in his prayers, and in his conduct 
at the last, of true piety, humble self-accusation and compunction, 
that we may hope that this great man, with all his faults, and 
with all his ignorance—great as it was—of so much that any 
Catholic child knows, was yet faithful to the light that was in 
him, and is to be reckoned, therefore, amongst those men of 
good will and in good faith who belong to the “soul” of the 
Church Catholic, with whom they had not the joy of being in 
visible communion. 
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THE WAY TO HEAVEN 


‘‘Is there a road to Heaven, a road ? 

And what name do they call it, say? ” 
“ O child, I think its name is God, 

The Way, the Light upon the Way.” 


“ And may I take that heavenly road ? ” 
“ Child of my love, you surely may, 
Though blood and thorns bedew the sod, 
And steep the way as Calvary’s way.” 


“ When may I take that thorny road ?” 

“ To-morrow ?” “ And why not to-day ?” 
His feet on flowers have only trod, 

Such rosy feet for the hard way. 


“ Oh mother, let me take the road.” 

“ Child, are you tired so soon of play ? 
Steep is the hill and heavy the load 

Upon the Way of Life, the Way.” 


Yet still he cries to take the road, 
And I, I dare not say him nay— 
Though sharp the flints, cruel the goad 

Upon the Way of Life, the Way. 


O child, God-speed you on the road! 
O little feet so loth to stay, 

Run on the road to Heaven that’s God, 
The Way, the Light upon the Way. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 


j | DON’T think I ever looked on life properly until I met 
you.” 

Their acquaintance had not dated back for years; 
this was the third day of their meeting, and somehow, it seemed 
as if they had known each other all their lives. 

It was all so strange. But then, is not everything in life 
wonderful, strange and marvellous? He had come to this 
lovely seaside resort where a wonderful orchestra was to him 
the great attraction. In the hotel were some forty or fifty 
people, and, on the first morning of his arrival, several of the 
guests were standing in the porch waiting for the sound of 
the breakfast gong. The rain was coming down in torrents, 
and each one looked up at the heavens as if dreading some 
supernatural visitation, for the air was then full of reports of 
earthquakes in foreign lands. 

The guests were the usual types to be met with: the men, 
comfortable, sleek, well-to-do, all bent on getting the best value 
for their coupons—the women, well dressed, and all, more or 
less, beautiful from a merely physical point of view, but lacking 
a something, an undefinable something—soul, perhaps, would 
best express it—that lends a wondrous charm and character 
to the face. 

He had just come down and looked out. If the weather 
were bad, the outlook was worse. 

“ What a dreadful downpour!” He heard a soft, gentle 
voice at his side. He turned to the speaker, and uttered the 
first words that came to his mind, which were passwords of 
his at home, so it was natural that he should say them— 
“ That’s all for heat!” 

She looked amazed, as well she might. “Heat?” she 
said. ‘‘ Well, you are a very new kind of weather prophet ! ” 

“Don’t mind me!” he replied. “ You see I come from 
a very hopeful country. When the sky is full of black clouds, 
we either pretend not to see them, or we turn our back on 
them and deliberately look out for the bit of blue!” 
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Just then the gong sounded and all filed into the spacious 
breakfast parlour. They were placed at different tables, but, 
though apart, she could not help noticing that, though he was 
only a new arrival, those with whom he was placed caught 
the infection of his good humour, and laughing and merriment 
came from their table, quite unlike the silence of the others, 
where breakfast was taken as though it were a solemn and 
painful duty, something like going to the dentist, for instance. 

And sure enough, he was a true prophet, for during the 
progress of the breakfast the sun shone out gloriously. The 
prophet managed to make the English girl’s acquaintance 
somewhat more formally, and it seemed the most natural thing 
in the world for them to find themselves a little later sitting 
side by side on the terrace before the hotel. 

“You're not Irish?” she asked, incredulously. 

“ Now, what did you expect ?”’ he said. “I suppose you 
thought you’d see a man with a shillelagh or a whiskey bottle 
roaring out ‘ begorra.’ Ah, no, we’re not a bit like that.” 

And so, one word drew on another, and he gave her some 
idea of the affectionate nature of the people of his country; 
the warmth of their greetings, the kindliness of their hearts 
and their wonderful anxiety to do good turns and neighbourly 
acts for those with whom they came in contact. 

“ Now,” he said, “ we wouldn’t be content to simply say 
‘Good morning,’ like these people‘here ” (pointing to the other 
guests who were coming out to listen to a troupe of minstrels 
singing outside). ‘‘ The humblest of our people would say 
‘Good morning kindly,’ or ‘Good day and God bless you,’ or 
‘Good day and good luck,’ or for instance, they’d say to you, 
‘A good husband to you, Miss.’ Why, we'd be calling you 
Alanna or Asthore before you’d know where you'd be!” 

She was charmed when she knew the meaning of those 
dainty words. It was a revelation to her coming from a 
country where reserve is cultivated and where the heart is 
crushed in the earliest days of its infancy. 

And then the groups scattered, and for the moment they 
separated. 

He found himself listening to the orchestra, drinking in the 
most glorious music rendered by the best artists. He gave 
himself completely to the spirit of his surroundings, and every 
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fibre of his body and every perception of his soul responded 
to the strains of the music, that told him that in those strains 
the great masters were giving to the world the story of their 
joys and sorrows, their sadness and their terrible struggles to 
achieve, not merely fame, but even existence. 

And so with him, whose soul loved music to distraction, 
the time passed till Saturday, and a week-end announcement 
tempted him to leave this holiday resort for a day or two. 
As he walked down to the steamer, he met her on the way, and 
told her of his departure. 

“ Yov’re so different from all the other men here,” she 
said, nodding her head in the direction of the hotel. “ You 
make me laugh.” 

“ Well,” he said quickly, “ that’s better than making you 
weep any way; the world will do that for you, without any 
trouble.” 

“ And then,” she said, “ you make me think. I’ve never 
looked on life properly until I met you.” 

“ Ships that pass in the night,” he said, “ only we’ve an- 
swered the signals. We’re kindred spirits meeting on the road 
of life.” 

With a charming impulsive motion, she extended her hand, 
saying, “ I’ll expect to see you on Monday! ” 

She was a fine specimen of womanhood ; gentle in manner, 
and with a voice soft and true, and an intonation that told you 
she had known sorrow. 

The return passage was rough, and he was a bad sailor, so 
he did not put in an appearance at the dinner on the Monday 
evening or at the breakfast on the following morning. In the 
evening, going towards the pier, he met her alone. 

“Tm in trouble,” she said, “I so wish to go to the band, 
but my sister is not coming, and I feel as if it were not the right 
thing to go by myself!” 

If it were anyone else, he might have thought this a strange 
remark; on her truth and innocence he would have staked 
his life. 

Yet he was absurdly shy. Perhaps she would think he 
was forcing his company; anyhow, he did what he thought 
was the right thing. “I am going,” he said, “and shall be 
delighted to have the honour of your company ;”’ and so, they 
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walked from the pier into the brilliantly lighted pavilion, which 
resounded with the glorious strains of “ Tannhauser.” 

She loved music as enthusiastically as he did, but in the 
matter of being stirred to the very soul he left her, and for 
that matter, anyone else, simply nowhere! There were the 
couple who sat in front of them; a young married pair who 
sat through the entire first part, each immersed in a book, 
oblivious of the glorious surroundings, the noble music, or 
even of their own society. “ A bad advertisement for the 
happy state,” she whispered to him, with a humorous glance 
at the dull, heavy pair before them. 

And there was the pushful youth at the dinner table who 
in answer to the remark, “ There are great crowds going to 
the concerts,” replied, ‘‘ Yes, it’s quite the thing you know.” 
Quite the thing to listen to the world’s greatest music ! 

And again that delightful female voice which reached them, 
“ I like to sit on the pier in the mornings. You can talk, you 
know. Now, in the evening, if you speak here, everyone looks 
round and glares at you, and ’’—here, audible ‘‘ Hush, hush,” 
came from all sides. 

It was a wonderful evening: the exquisite music; the 
charming ensemble ; for him, the strange rescue from loneliness 
which threatened to depress and sadden his soul beyond all 
description, and the companionship of this charming, intellectual, 
and strangely serious girl. 

They walked back to the hotel. ‘I’m not going in for a 
while,” he said, “ I shall walk up and down by the sea and 
think of all this glory.” 

“ You were very kind to me this evening,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I should like to ask you a few questions in the morning.” 

“ After breakfast,” he said, “‘I shall be at your disposal.” 

The next day the sun shone gloriously, brilliantly ; and they 
walked down again, and out to the end of the pier, where the 
waves danced in the sunlight and almost splashed at their feet. 
The band played in the open, and the effect was altogether 
perfect. They talked of music, of books, and exchanged views 
on those and kindred subjects. 

He made no effort to lead the conversation or even hint 
at what thoughts were in her mind. He partly guessed. He 
was Irish ; of quick perceptions, with a strange power of under- 
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standing the hearts and reading the thoughts of others—a 
power that seemed not only to see with physical sense but to 
see beyond, far beyond, deep down into the soul with all its 
wonderful mysteries. And this was, perhaps, why music so 
enveloped and overwhelmed his soul, taking it captive, en- 
thralling it and raising it even to the seventh heaven. 

When she suggested a walk after lunch to a little mountain 
which formed a picturesque background to the beautiful scene, 
he acquiesced with pleasure. It would be such a relief to get 
away from the crowds, and he had been having just too lazy 
a time. 

On the mountain, well above the sea level, with a delicious 
breeze tempering the heat, you forget the small and paltry 
things of earth, and, looking out upon the marvellous ocean, 
you feel yourself in presence of the Infinite. 

They had walked a good bit, and a tempting mound coming 
in sight invited them to rest. 

It was wonderfully beautiful with that suggestion of rest- 
fulness and peace that brings you almost into contact with the 
supernatural. For a while they sat looking out on that great 
expanse, and presently she said, “ I wish I had met you about 
Christmas time!” 

“ Why so?” he asked. 

“ Oh,” she said, “it’s so hard for me to speak. Last night 
under the light and with the music it all seemed so easy and 
now | 

“ And now,” he interrupted quickly, “ this is much better. 
Under all the glamour people forget themselves sometimes and 
say very queer things. Now say what you've got to say, and 
we'll see how those thoughts look under the cola, searching 
daylight, and, before you speak, remember you’re talking to 
a chap in whom the strangest confidences have been reposed, 
and those who gave their confidences never said, ‘ Now this 
is a secret,’ or ‘ Mind I’m telling you this and don’t ever repeat 
it? No,” he continued, opening a box of chocolates and hand- 
ing her some, ‘‘even when I was laid up two years ago and 
put under chloroform, never a word escaped my lips.” 

His countenance was open and ingenuous ; yet there were 
lines of care, and sometimes in his eyes you read an expression 
that told you his thoughts were far away; but his humour 
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was delightful. Why, the first expression she had heard him 
use—‘' ’Tis all for heat,” when the rain was coming down in 
torrents took her fancy completely. 

“ If I had met you earlier,” she continued. 

“ Well,” he said, in his softest, gentlest tone, “ what’s the 
trouble anyway ? ” 

Still it seemed hard for her to speak. ‘‘ Oh, well,” she said, 
at length, “ at Christmas time my father died, my sister became 
very ill, a trouble of another kind came to myself. I thought 
the clouds were lowering on me; somehow my heart lost its 
spirit, and in my despondency I could only see God, not as a 
friend, but as a tyrant, launching thunderbolts at my head. 
In fact, I began to doubt the existence of a Supreme Being at 
all } 99 

“ Come, now,” he said, “that’s not so very terrible. It is 
hard, of course, to think that, if God loves you, He scourges 
you. Look!” He pointed to the promenade which they had 
left and which was dimly visible. ‘‘ God lets the sun shine on 
the good and bad alike. He loves yon; He loves me, else we 
should not be here to-day enjoying this glorious scenery and 
delicious music. You say you can’t doubt the existence of a 
God when you hear the thunderstorms; don’t mind waiting 
for the thunderstorms ; look at this little daisy ; what master 
mind could conceive it, or what hands could fashion it > Look 
on your little niece of whose charms and innocence you have 
spoken, and ask yourself, could so perfect and beautiful a being 
come from the hands of anyone but an all-kind and all-loving 
Creator ? Supposing you only consider yourself. Yourself! 
Think for a moment: endowed with a heart, a mind, and a 
soul; a heart capable of such deep and tender affections; a 
mind, endowed with wonderful perceptions ; a soul that animates 
the entire being, raising us above this earth, spiritualising our 
lives, and giving us glimpses of the supernatural life!” 

He paused, and, turning to her, said, “ Well, now, where 
do we stand ?” 

For a moment she did not answer him. Her eyes were 
fixed on the great ocean. ‘I could listen to you,” she said, 
“as long as you wish to speak.” 

Again he handed her some chocolates. And it was wonderful 
how humanizing the effect of the sweets was. It showed that 
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he was very human, and it appealed to one of the essentially 
feminine traits in her character. 

“ Don’t be mistaken,” he said, and he seemed to be looking 
beyond the great expanse of water. “It isn’t I who am speak- 
ang. I can talk nonsense and I can make people laugh, but 
there are times when I can’t put two sentences together. I’m 
surprised at myself, for, if I can only convince you that I am 
in the right, I shall ask nothing more of life.” 

The ring of truth and sincerity was in his voice; his eyes 
lit up with brilliant expression. ; 

“ Everything seems clearer now,” she said, “this is the 
happiest day of my vacation.” 

There was no air of cheap romance in the situation, nor 
any suggestion of the “summer girl” and the seaside tripper. 
He saw a little ring on her finger, and something told her— 
his chivalrous manner, perhaps, or that look far-off across the 
sea—that his heart was given to another and that he was 
speaking to her thus in memory of another whom he had idealised. 

The attraction that drew them to each other was inexplicable ; 
it was the basis of a friendship, the purest and most perfect. 

“ I don’t know as much as I ought about the Bible,” he 
said, “ but one part has always fascinated me strangely. Do 
you remember the lepers who were cured of a terrible disease ? 
Do you remember how many of them came back to give thanks 
for their wonderful cure? One! One! Fancy, only one! 
Well, I always like to think myself the one who came back; 
grateful; only the commonest gratitude to give thanks. I 
take your case. No one can tell me anything of sadness or 
sorrow, for in three consecutive years I have experienced such 
trials as perhaps don’t fall to the lot of most men in a life- 
time, if at all. Truly, now I understand these words, ‘ the 
secret of life is suffering.’ Yet, with all that, such happiness 
came my way, unsought, unthought of, never even hoped 
for by me. If I could convince you that that God who is there, 
showing His glorious sunshine on the good and bad alike—that 
He is a friend, a real, personal friend, I would give my life and 
fifty lives, if I had them, and be satisfied that I had not lived 
in vain. 

“ Listen! ‘Greater love than this no man hath than that 
he lay down his life for his friend.’ Think of it! Friend! 
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Love is the most wonderful thing in the world; still, love, 
even at its best, is selfish, but friendship is, I think, even 
more marvellous. 

“ A friend! Think of that! One who is ever thinking of 
you, of me; sending us all these joys, these blessings, the 
happiness of living ; the chance of this wonderful conversation, 
for I look on this as the chance of a lifetime; and who asks 
nothing in return save that now and again we just turn our 
minds to Him in thanksgiving or even in the commonest 
gratitude ! ” 

They were silent. The plash of the waves, the sunlight 
dancing on the water, and the wonderful feeling of infinity 
suggested by the glorious ocean, seemed all-sufficient. 

He was leaving on to-morrow. “I go home the day 
after,” she said. ‘‘ My mother thinks I am too long away 
from her.” 

“ Your mother!” he said, softly. “Oh, I can fancy the 
welcome that awaits you, for I guess from your voice and 
manner that you are her pet!” 

He .was right. Really, he had a woman’s heart ! 

“Do you know,” she said, “even at home, if I go away 
for a few hours, when I come back in the evening, there is 
mother waiting at the gate for me!” 

He could not trust himself to speak of his mother—now 
dead. So gentle, so good, so true, whose life was one round 
of sacrifice, uncomplaining, ever bright and ever cheerful. 

They walked back towards the hotel, and the conversation 
turned again on music and their favourite authors. Just as 
they came towards the end of their walk, he said, “I’m going 
to ask you a favour;; a great one for me to ask, a small thing 
for you to grant. I partly guessed what you were about to ask 
me.” He handed her a small envelope. ‘‘ There’s a little 
something in this that will bring to your mind, more than 
anything I can say to you, a clear idea of a personal God— 
a Being who is your special, personal friend. I hadn’t it with 
me, but I was able to get it. One favour I ask you; as a 
souvenir of our meeting and of this wonderful chat to keep it 
always with you. Remember, we are both Christians; and 
remember it is in the light we have got and how we act up 
to that light that we must stand or fall. This little badge 
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contains nothing in its central idea that can be opposed to your 
religious belief. Will you do me that favour ? ” 

Her look, as their eyes met, and the warm grasp of their 
hands, was more eloquent as a reply than any words. 

That evening, the orchestra seemed to put forth all its 
power. “Tannhauser” with its amazing delineation of the 
struggle between the angels and demons ; “‘ 1812,” that colossal 
work where he saw as in a picture the battlefield ; the sadness 
of the downfall and the glorious peal of bells that rang out their 
pæans of joy, praise and exultation. His soul responded 
to all these emotions; the pavilion; the crowded audience ; 
the brilliant lights ; all faded from his sight ; the angels surely 
were singing in ecstatic strains; the light was surely coming 
to a soul that looked for guidance from above and then, God ! 
“ The Unfinished Symphony!” the wondrous strains from the 
master mind of Beethoven who never in this life had the felicity 
of hearing the floods of melody that now came to tell this 
listener that a great work was being commenced, whose com- 
pletion must be left to the great Source of all sweetness and 
light. 

To leave the pavilion as in a dream, to hear the ravishing 
sounds of those heavenly strains that seemed to tell him, ‘‘ Life 
is joy ; itis a song, a poem; it is all hope and consolation !”’ 
to walk up and down the promenade now deserted, to gaze 
up at that sky “ painted with unnumbered sparks” and to 
look beyond that sky, to see the Fnend who had this day given 
him this chance of telling another of the joy and happiness of 
life and of the mercy and the goodness of the Giver of all good. 

She was at the train next morning—so gentle, so sweet, 
so girlish, so womanly. 

“ You are too kind to come,” he said. 

“I came to give you a send off,” she said, “after all your 
kindness.” 

“If any of those who know me as a funny man,” he said, 
“ could hear me speaking to you as I did, they would be sur- 
prised ; and will you tell me, how did you come to speak to me 
thus, when there were some fifteen or twenty men in the hotel, 
all of your own nationality and, I presume, your creed also ? ” 

“Why did I speak to you?” she answered. “ Well, 
really, it was because you were different from all the others. 
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Your hopefulness attracted me first, then your allusions to the 
customs of your country, your little ways, your fondness for 
the old stories, your Alanna and Asthore, your strange blend- 
ing of the everyday prose with the supernatural : all convinced 
me that I was speaking to someone uncommon and different 
from all the others here. But if anyone had told me that I 
should be speaking, as I have been, to a complete stranger ’’—— 

“ Stranger,” he said, ‘‘ personally, perhaps. Remember 
our souls knew each other! Hamlet was right. There is 
more in heaven and on earth than is dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy ? ” 

It was nearly time to start. 

“ Your remarks have made everything so clear,” she said 
“I opened the envelope when I got to my room. The Sacred 
Heart! A new life is coming for me; a new light has come. 
I now realise that personal feeling you spoke of!” 

The guard was waving his flag. “Shall I see you again, 
I wonder ?”’ she asked. 

“ Mind,” he said, “I wasn’t going to ask you your name 
to let you see that I would not presume on your acquaintance 
or on the fact that we have both met under the same roof. 
Ships that pass in the night! We've come into each other's 
lives, for good, please God, whether we ever meet again or 
not!” 

Their eyes met. Womanly tenderness, spotless purity— 
manly honour, truth, and chivalry—stood revealed in that glance. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, ‘‘ God bless you and God love you.” 

The train steamed out of the station. He leaned out of the 
window, waving his hand in adieu. There she stood, a dainty, 
sweet figure, holding aloft her hand in which she held his 
envelope. The sun was shining with brilliant splendour; on 
one side the glorious expanse of water ; on the other, the beauti- 
ful mountains stood out in bold relief. 

Still he sees her figure ; still he sees her hand waving the 
envelope on high. 

“The Unfinished Symphony!” Yes, its noble, glorious, 
divine strains sound in his ears, and then he remembers that, 
though Beethoven never heard the sounds of his own superb 
music, its influence in touching feeling hearts has gone on down 
the long vista of years and will go on in the long years that 
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are yet to come, touching, ennoblirg, refining and spiritualizing 
the souls that respond to the hidden wondrous message. 

The little envelope contained the germ of another un- 
finished symphony; the keynote to all that is pure, noble, 
beautiful and joyous in life, bringing as its ultimate finish that 
divine, kindly light which so many myriads of beautiful souls 
have sought amidst the prosaic and degrading influence of this 
workaday world ! 


STEPHANIE DE MAISTRE. 


DIVIDED 


THE door of heaven has closed on thee, 3 
I stand this side of eternity, 
The rainy wind and the bitter skies 

< Mine, and life with its mysteries. 


The world’s tears in the drift on the pane, 
The soul’s cry in the blast with the rain ; 
The light to hate and the dark to shun, 
And joy to remember with the sun! 


Oh, far away on a flowery sod, 

Walking with saints in the garden of God, 
Be thy joy sweet ; and, no more alone, 
Pl live thy life and forget my own. 


If thou wert back in the world again, 
The wind might blow and the rain might rain ; 
The old sweet heaven of thee and me 
Would be heaven enough for me and thee ! 
R. M. G. 
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A CORNER OF KERRY, 


S I write, the pleasant Kerry voices still ring in my ears, 
and the sweet Kerry scents are in my nostrils. In the 
corner of Kerry which I have but now left, all the truest 

and sweetest things that have been said or sung of our country 
seem to be embodied. 

No wonder that one of Ireland’s greatest men, her people’s 
Liberator, was born and lived in Kerry, and was, in truth, by 
no means unfamiliar with the very spot of which I write. Per- 
haps he stood where I in memory now stand, and gazed across 
the Atlantic at the sun, setting over there behind the Skelligs, 
which stand out grey and forbidding on the golden background 
like grim fortresses guarding Erin’s shores. It may be that on 
some such evening when the rocky hills behind him were bathed 
in sunlight, and before him far away the purple cliffs and moun- 
tains ran out into a silver sea, the lad O’Connell first felt his 
heart stirred with a passionate love for Ireland, and knew, 
in a vague, boyish way, that he must do something for her sake. 

At every step one comes on some spot associated with Dan 
O’Connell, as the people fondly call him. On this cone-shaped 
hill he stood and watched his pack of beagles hunting over the 
bleak mountain-sides, and often, we may be sure, he woke the 
echoes, as he halloed to them in his stentorian voice. This 
sheltered nook was a favourite place where he would sit watching 
for the galloping post-boy bringing letters or news from Dublin 
or Cork. The very ground beneath our feet is honeycombed, 
so they tell us, with secret passages, used by “Black Mary,” 
O’Connell’s grandmother, for conveying smuggled goods. Over 
yonder in the old grey abbey, just above the sea, there are laid 
to rest, in a great tomb like an old-fashioned bed, Daniel and 
Mary O’Connell, the Liberator’s parents, and near them sleep 
many others of his kin. 

Small wonder that every second boy in the countryside 
answers to the name of “ Danny.” Perhaps I ought to say; 
“ should answer,” for, by reason of their overwhelming shyness, 
strangers have small chance of extracting an answer from any 
lad who has not attained to manhood. The little girls pretend 
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to the same excessive shyness, but it is not difficult to overcome, 
and is more a bewitching coyness. They draw their shawls over 
their faces, but keep one coquettish eye on you all the time. 

One day walking along the cliffs we noticed three children 
following us. They wanted to talk to us, but were shy. When- 
ever we turned to speak to them, down on the grass went the 
three, hiding their faces in the funniest way, which reminded 
one of the ostrich burying its head in the sand and thinking that 
thereby it escaped all observation. At last we sat down, hoping 
that curiosity would triumph over shyness, as it soon did in the 
two daughters of Eve. The boy, a sturdy little brown rogue, 
in a homespun frock, remained, however, all the time at a safe 
distance, behind some rocks, and ducked whenever we looked at 
him. One of the girls was a merry-faced little colleen, with 
brown elf locks and lovely grey roguish eyes. The other was a 
more sedate maiden, with a shock of fair hair and a sweet ex“ 
pressive face. A white sunshade that we carried proved the 
great attraction. Elf-locks, whose name was Nora, asked if 
she might hold the ‘‘ Ma-chine ” in her own hands, and great was 
their delight in opening and shutting the same machine. Asked 
if they could sing, they showed the greatest readiness to please 
us, and sang ballad after ballad in English and Irish. A quaint 
picture they made as they sat with their backs to a rock, huddled 
under the sunshade with their bare legs straight before them. 
Shyness had now quite flown, and they offered to ‘‘ make steps ” 
for us, and danced a jig in a most spirited manner. 

“The days of the Kerry dancing ” are not over and gone 
here. All the children learn the Irish steps at school, and every 
Sunday, early in the afternoon, dancing commences on a green 
knoll, above the harbour. It is pleasant to watch the girls 
tripping it in their bright skirts and fawn-coloured shawls, 
opposite partners in their Sunday best, and wearing, for the 
most part, ties, beside which the emerald would pale to insigni- 
ficance. Around them the older folk and the children form an 
applauding ring. On the afternoon we watched them, their 
Soggarth Aroon was a pleased spectator. As evening began to 
darken, they all wended their way home, singing as they went 
along the rocky paths. 

I wish we could follow them along these paths. I should 
like to see the exercise bring a flush to the cheeks, and the 
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Atlantic breezes a light to the eyes of some city seamstress. I 
should like to bring the scent of the bog-myrtle, the heather 
and the gorse into the hospital ward. I should like to lead the 
little street-arab to the many places where the blackberries grow 
and watch his fingers and lips grow purple with the juice. I 


should like an Irish artist to stand on the mountain tops and see 
them 


All flushed with heather down the braes, 
And golden gorse between. 


META BROWN. 


TOLD 


I HAD to tell the bitter tale, 
’Twas duty owing to the dead: 
His hand upon my bended head, 
“ Tell my old father all,” he said, 
And then the light began to fail. 


And now I’m at his father’s door. 
Once closed to ope no more for hun— 
Wide open now, in twilight dim, 
Over the threshold swallows skim ; 
The grass is green, around, before. 


Over that tale the veil may fall, 
The dead has told it to the dead : 
His hand upon my bended head, 
“‘ Tell my old father all,” he said, 

And went himself to tell it all. 


J. H. DONNELLAN. 
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TERENCE O’NEILL’S HEIRESS 
A STORY 


CHAPTER V 


As the girl opened her eyes, and looked round her wonderingly, 
a gentle, sweet-faced woman bent over her, saying softly, 
as she bathed her forehead with eau-de-Cologne and water, 
“ Don’t be alarmed, dear child. You are with friends. You 
fainted suddenly, from the pain of your foot. So Charlie 
carried you in here. But now, you'll soon be all right.” 

“ Where am I ?”’ 

“ At Rathkieran—your uncle’s house. Look round and see. 
It must be like coming home to you.” 

Elizabeth sighed heavily. “ No, I have not been here for 
years. But ”—glancing about her eagerly—‘‘ I do remember 
this dear old oak-panelled room. And isn’t there a hiding-place 
in the corner where people used to hide,oh,long ago? Iam 
glad to be in the dear old house again.” 

Mrs. Arrowsmith smiled, and caressed the golden hair, 
softly, with her hand. 

“ You must come and go all over the house, when your ankle 
is better. The hiding-place is a china closet now, fitted up 
with several good shelves.” 

“Oh!” Elizabeth flushed and gave a little gasp—‘ did 
you do that ? ” 

“ No, indeed. It was done before we came. But how is 
it you didn’t know all about it ? You are Mr. O’Neill’s niece, 
aren’t you ?”’ 

“ Yes. But Uncle John is a peculiar man, and as he 
quarrelled with Uncle Michael—Mr. Tiernan of Docwra—he 
never allowed any of us to come near the place. We children 
were always afraid of him.” 

“ Your name is O’Neill, dear ? ” 

“ Yes. Elizabeth O’Neill. I am an orphan, Mrs. Arrow- 
smith, and very poor. My cousins tell me I’ll have to work 
and earn my bread, very soon. And,” sighing heavily, “I 
am very stupid.” 
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“ You don’t look it, dear,” thinking what a sweet sensitive 
face the girl had, “ and I would advise you not to worry about 
that. You will grow cleverer by and by.” 

Elizabeth raised her blue eyes gratefully. 

“ How kind of you to say so! Most people think me stupid. 
I sit and dream when I ought to be learning my lessons. The 
only thing makes me really happy is playing my violin, and 
that I can do better than any of the Tiernans. Even Maura’s 
playing, which is the best, is just a horrid, sour; scraping noise, 
that would set your teeth on edge.” 

A laugh greeted this speech, and Elizabeth blushed hotly, 
and felt covered with confusion, as looking up she saw young 
Arrowsmith standing in the doorway. 

“ What an elegant description,” he said gaily, approaching 
the sofa as he spoke. ‘‘ Anyone who plays like that should 
give it up. It would be better to sew and darn stockings than 
torment people by making such noises. Was it your own 
music you were describing, Miss O’Neill ? ” 

“ No. I——” stammered the girl with a sudden shyness. 
“ But oh! that reminds me. I left my violin in the field, above 
the one where the bull is. I dropped it in my fright on seeing 
the children getting over the stile. Could you get it for me, 
please ? ” 

‘Certainly. But on one condition, that you play for us.” 

“I wl,” she answered shyly, and with down-cast eyes. 
“ But—I don’t think you'll care perhaps. Cousin Teddy 
won't ”— 

The door burst open, and Punch dashed in, in great 
excitement. 

‘Teddy Tiernan is outside. He says they’re all terrified 
about his cousin, Elizabeth. He found her fiddle lying in the 
field up there, and was tearing about all over the place looking 
for her, when I met him and told him she was here.” 

“ Poor Teddy! Where is he, Punch ?” 

“ Here I am, Betty—fiddle and all,” cried a cheery voice, 
and a sturdy looking boy of fifteen stepped into the room, 
carrying Elizabeth’s violin under his arm. 

“You’re an angel,” exclaimed his cousin. “ Give me my 
treasure,” and she snatched the violin from his hand, and 
hugging it to her breast, covered it with kisses. 
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“ You are a luney,” said Teddy, without ceremony. “I 
think you'd rather have that old fiddle than anything in the 
world. Are you ready to come home, Betty ?” 

“ I’ve sprained my ankle, Ted, and can’t walk.” 

“ So the kiddy (Punch he calls himself) told me. You 
were jolly plucky, Bet. But look here: Pl fetch the donkey 
carriage in a jiffy and drive you home. Mother’s been hornbly 
uneasy. We thought the fairies had spirited you away, drawn 
towards you by your sweet music.” And his eyes twinkled. 

** Don’t talk rubbish,” his cousin answered quickly “ And 
go off for the trap, at once.” 

Teddy touched his forehead with his hand, and made a 
low bow. 

“ Patience, Miss Elizabeth O'Neill. I fly to obey your 
orders.” 

“ No, no. Stay where you are,” Charles Arrowsmith said, 
laying his hand upon the boy’s shoulder. “I expect Miss 
O’Neill to allow me to drive her home, in our pony-trap. It 
will be round directly.” 

Teddy turned quickly, and threw a sharp glance of inquiry 
at the tall, well-made, handsome young man. 

“ Quite a swell,” he thought. ‘‘ Won't the girls be excited, 
when I tell them about him? They’ll be hoping and praying 
he’ll ask them to dance to-morrow night, and they'll be green 
with jealousy when they hear that Betty—blue-eyed, golden- 
haired Betty, whom they think so stupid—has had first innings. 
But then, she’s only a youngster, young beyond her years, 
mother says, so they needn’t fret.” Then aloud, he said cheerily : 
“ All right. Drive her if you like. I hope you're not in pain, 
Bet, old girl ?” 

“ Not when I keep quiet. But my foot is swollen, and I 
cannot walk a step.” 

“ Hard lines. Well, I’m off. I'll tell mother you'll be 
home soon.” And picking up his straw hat, he dashed out 
of the room again. 

Betty fingered her violin, and looked up with a shy, little 
blush, at Mrs. Arrowsmith and her son. 

“ Ted is a good boy, and though he’s noisy and rather rough, 
he’s always kind to me.” 

“He’d be a good-for-nothing beggar, if he were anything 
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else,’ Charles Arrowsmith said hotly. “ How could he help 
being kind to you?” 

_“ Boys are not always quite what they ought to be, es- 
pecially to their cousins and sisters,” his mother remarked, 
smiling. ‘‘ But Teddy looks good-natured.” 

“ Oh, he is; indeed he is,” cried Elizabeth. “ You can’t 
expect boys to be like grown up men, Mr. Arrowsmith.” 

“I can’t,” answered Charlie laughing. “ And I don’t. 
I know well what boys are. And now, Miss O'Neill, may I 
ask a favour ? ” 

Elizabeth looked up with smiling, inquiring eyes. 

“ Certainly. Though I’m wondering what it can be.” 

“ Only that you will play us some little air upon your 
treasured violin, before we start for Docwra.” 

“ With pleasure. That is, if you care to hear it.” Betty 
answered, feeling suddenly very nervous. “ You won't 
think ‘much of it, I’m afraid. I never play for any- 
one but Uncle Michael, and he’s too kind to be critical. So 
_ pray don’t expect much.” And she drew the bow lightly 
across the strings. 

As she played, Elizabeth forgot everything but her music. 
Her colour rose and her eyes shone. Where she was, and who 
was listening to her, were of little consequence. She remem- 
bered neither, so absorbed and rapt did she become. 

Charles Arrowsmith and his mother watched and listened 
in delight. 

“ Yowve a fortune in those fingers,’ Mrs. Arrowsmith 
said, as the girl laid down her bow. ‘’Tis easy to see what 
you should do, by and by.” 

Elizabeth looked up with a smile, and a bright blush. 

“I only play as a child,” she answered gently. ‘‘ Before 
playing for money, I should need years of teaching and 
study.” 

“ Your uncle will surely give you that,” Mrs. Arrowsmith 
replied. “It will be a shame if he does not.” 

“Uncle? Oh! Uncle Michael, I suppose, you mean? 
But he could not afford to spend so much on me, Mrs. Arrow- 
smith. He has many girls of his own. And he’s poor—poorer 
than ever lately.” 

“ But your Uncle John? He cannot be so badly off? 
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He has this fine place, and is unmarried. He will surely help 
you.” 

“I think not. Rathkieran, Uncle Mike says, is a white 
elephant in the family, and Uncle John wants all the money 
he has for himself. But I have another uncle,” Elizabeth 
said gently, ‘‘dear Uncle Terence. He will help me some 
day.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,‘ Mrs. Arrowsmith cried. ‘I’ve heard 
of him. And, of course, now I remember—people about here 
call you Terence O’Neill’s heiress. Why then, do you say 
you are poor ?”’ | 

Elizabeth blushed to her hair. 

“ Uncle Terence is away—no one knows where. When 
he went, I was a baby, and he swore that he’d make money, 
and that one day I should be his heiress.” 

‘“ Fortunes are hard to make,” young Arrowsmith exclaimed, 
his eyes resting admiringly upon the girl’s sweet face. “ And 
men forget those they leave behind, when they go to strange 
lands beyond the seas. Put not your faith ’—smiling—“ in 
Uncle Terence, or his fortune, Miss O’Neill.’’ 

Betty’s eyes flashed, and she looked at the young man 
indignantly. 

“Uncle Terence will never forget. But you are like the 
rest. You do not know him, and so you have no faith in him, 
whilst I’”?—— 

‘“ Cannot know him, either,” laughed Charlie, “ since you 
were a baby, when he went away.” 

“ But I know him, by what I have heard, and what I have 
thought about him all these years.” 

“ You have a lively imagination and have idealized him,” 
the young man said. “ But that, though pleasant, will not 
bring Mr. Terence O’Neill home with a fortune. To my mind 
the odds are against that.” 

“ And to my mind ”—flushing hotly—‘ they are for it. 
I am certain, that if he can, Uncle Terence will keep his word. 
I have great faith in him.” 

“That is delightful. Will you sing for us, please, Miss 
O'Neill.” 

“ With pleasure. It is kind of you to encourage me so 
much.” And taking up her violin once more, she sang softly :— 
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“ Roses gathered I from the hedge by night, 
Sweeter breathed their scent than by daytime’s light; 
But their branches waving on high above me 
Dewdrops shed o’er me.” 


“Very pretty,” Mrs. Arrowsmith said, smiling. “ You 
have a sympathetic little voice, child. When your Uncle 
Terence does come home, he’ll be proud of his little heiress.” 

“Do you think so?” the girl cried eagerly. “Ah! Mrs. 
Arrowsmith, surely my prayers for him must be heard. Surely 
no harm will come to him.” 

“Harm?” Charles Arrowsmith said gaily, “‘I trust 
not. But between not coming home, and making a fortune 
there’s a vast difference, Miss O'Neill.” 

“ Oh, yes.” Betty’s cheeks grew scarlet, her eyes were cast 
down. ‘‘ Sometimes, I’d like Uncle Terence—only—if he came 
home rich. But,” looking up with a sudden, earnest, appealing 
glance, “ then—I hate myself for that—for I’m not altogethe 
mercenary, and I feel that I’d welcome him gladly with open 
arms—even if he were poor. You believe that, I hope.” 

“ Of course I do. No one could look at you, or hear you 
play, sing, and talk, and imagine for one moment that you were 
anything but ’—he bent down over her, as she sat upon the 
sofa, her eyes raised anxiously to his—“ an angel.” 

Elizabeth shrank away, with a little laugh, and caught her 
beloved violin to her breast. 

“Oh, I’m far from that,” she cried. “ Just ask Teddy. 
and Kathleen, and Maura, and the rest. They'd lead me ar 
awful life—if—if they knew you had said such a thing. ‘So 
pray never—never repeat it.” 

“I won’t—not in their hearing. But all the same I think 
it.” 

“You don’t know me.” Betty was crimson, and knew 
not what to say. She was not accustomed to compliments, 
and told herself she did not like them. ‘“I—I’ve got a very 
bad temper—sometimes.”’ 

He laughed cheerily. “So much the better. All earthly 
angels like you have that.” 

“ Here comes the pony-trap,” Mrs. Arrowsmith said, at the 
window. ‘‘ Pat will drive Miss O'Neill home, Charlie. He is 
all ready to do so, I see.” 
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“He shall do nothing of the kind, mother,” the young 
man answered, a little sharply. “I will take care of Miss 
O'Neill myself. ’Tis my privilege and I insist on claiming it.” 

“Very well, dear boy. If you will you will.” She 
answered, with a resigned air. “‘’Tis useless to oppose you, 
I know.” 

“Quite. I’m a determined chap when I take a thing in 
my head. Come, Miss O’Neill. Allow me to assist you.” 
And once more, he raised the girl in his arms, and carried her 
away. 


CHAPTER VI 


ELIZABETH sat perched upon Kathleen’s bed, watching her 
dressing for the ball at Rathkieran, her sprained fodt, tightly 
bandaged, and covered with a large stocking, and a big, roomy 
carpet slipper. With eager and admiring eyes, she followed every 
movement of her pretty, graceful cousin, and suggested various 
little changes in the arrangement of bows, lace and flowers, on 
the girl’s simple evening dress. 

“ You look very sweet, Kathleen, asthore,” she said gaily, 
“and I'd love to be somewhere, just inside the ballroom door, 
that I might get a peep at you, and see you dancing. I know 
you'll be surrounded in a moment with nice partners. And,” 
with a suggestion of a sigh, “I do hope you'll have a good 
time.” 

“ Poor little Betty!’’ Kathleen dropped a soft kiss upon 
the girl’s forehead. ‘I feel like one of the cross sisters, in the 
fairy tale. It seems a shame for us all—Maura, Cecily and me 
to go off to this dance, and leave you at home. Although, of 
course, dear, you are too young.” 

“ You dear, kind coz., of course I am. And you’re not one 
bit like a cross sister—in spite of your many scoldings because 
of my stnpidity.” 

“I only scold for your good, Betty. You are dreamy and 
dull at your books. Now, aren’t you?” 

“ Dreadfully so. And I know you find fault for my good. 
And you’re a dear—no more like a cross sister than I am like 
a Cinderella. Fancy ’”’—laughing merrily, and holding up her 
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own 


foot, enlarged to four times its normal size, by bandages and 
slipper—“ if a fairy godmother came to fit me out for a ball. 
What would she say to such a foot ?” 

“ Wave her wand and bring it back to its original size. 
You have a neater, nicer foot than any one of us, Bet. And 
I’m sure, with your ear for music, you’d dance like a 
fairy.” 

“The glass slipper wouldn’t fit, Kitty. By no manner 
of means. And though, mind you, I’d love a spin round the 
Rathkieran drawing-room, I’m best at home. I’m going to 
study hard to-night, and forget that you’re all enjoying your- 
selves. I’m resolved to turn over a new leaf at once. So I'll 
know my lessons very well to-morrow, Alanna Machree.” 

“Thank you,” Kathleen made a little curtsey. “ You’re 
too good to offer me such a treat. But I shan’t trouble you to 
say them. I mean to dance ‘Till day-light doth appear.’ So 
no lessons to-morrow, fair coz.” 

“ So much the better. So I may dream and compose sonatas 
to the moon, all evening.. That will be pleasant. Ah! Here 
come the girls. Well,’’ as the door opened and Maura and 
Cecily tripped in, radiant in white muslin and pink sashes, 
“you do look nice. I’m green with jealousy.” 

“ So you ought to be,” laughed Maura, pirouetting before 
the long glass. ‘‘ But bide a wee, dear, and your turn will 
come too. ‘Tis only right we should have the first innings 
since we are older. Oh! Kathleen, do look at that bow. It’s 
quite crooked. Sally is an idiot at tying bows. Will you do 
it, like an angel ? ” 

“ Kathleen has enough to do; come over to me,” cried 
Betty from the bed. “ PN arrange it, for you in a second.” 

Maura turned and stared at her cousin, in astonishment. 

“You? Why, you'd go off into a dream, the way you do 
over your history lesson, and stick pins into me.” 

“ I promise you I won't. I’m quite wide awake to-night.” 

“Looks like it,” laughed Cecily. “ What has happened, 
Bet ? I never saw you look so bright.” 

“She sprained her ankle, don’t you know?” chirpped 
Maura, “ and was carried to Rathkieran by a certain handsome 
young solicitor. That has turned the child’s head.” 
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“ A little more turning will make her quite too charming,” 
laughed Cecily. “ I never saw our dreamy, stupid young cousin 
so bright.” 

“ She’s not stupid,” cried Maura. “And she has the fingers 
of a fairy. That bow is perfect, Betty. Henceforth, you shall 
always tie my sashes. If I thought spraining my ankle would 
give me such a light, artistic touch, I’d proceed to sprain it, 
at once.” 

“Don’t be silly, Maura,” cried Cecily. ‘“‘’Twas being 
carried to Rathkieran and driven home by the fairy prince 
that has worked the miracle. We are not worthy of such 
honours as that. We might lie where we fell—or hop, hoppety, 
hop home, as best we could. But Terence O’Neill’s heiress 
was born with a silver spoon in her mouth, remember.” 

Maura and Kathleen laughed. But, crimson to her ears, 
Betty hid her face behind her hands. 

“ Prince Charming knew nothing about the silver spoon,” 
declared Cecily, well-pleased at the effect her absurd speech 
bad produced upon her sisters and cousin. “And doesn’t 
realise yet, that he was assisting an heiress in distress. So 
who knows but we’—striking a melodramatic attitude— 
“may cut her out to-night ? Kathleen is fair to see, and, 
whilst poor Betty languishes at Docwra, alone, with a swollen 
and fearful foot, she will be tripping the light fantastic, and 
winning his youthful heart in the beautiful ballroom, at Rath- 
kieran. I hope,” throwing back her head and laughing merrily, 
“ you like the picture.” 

“Don’t be silly, Cecily,” her elder sister cried. “The 
idea of this ball has turned your head, I think.” 

“I admit I am not quite in my usual state. But I'll cool 
down presently. Good-night, Betty. I’ve only been talking 
nonsense. Think of me kindly when far away.” And kissing 
her hand to her cousin, she danced off out of the room. 

As the door closed, Kathleen bent down, and kissed 
Elizabeth. 

“I suppose you'll go to bed, Betty, when we go out. It 
is’ pretty late, now.” 

“ Oh, I shan’t think of such a thing for hours,” Betty 
answered. ‘‘ You'll all sleep late to-morrow, and so shall I— 
I'am looking forward joyfully to a quiet time at the big drawing- 
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room window, with my violin and the moon. Sally will 
carry or rather help me downstairs, for I can walk a little now.” 

“ But Teddy will leave you no peace, dear. He'll laugh 
at, and torment you, I’m sure.” 

“ Not he,” Betty cried gaily. ‘ Teddy’s off to the ball 
too. No, don’t look so frightened. Not into the ball-room, 
but only to the window outside. He’s going to watch every- 
one, and bring me news of how things are going.” 

“Really? I never heard of such a thing. Well, good 
night. I’m glad you won't be lonely, dear. Come, Maura 
It’s time we went down.” 

“Quite. I hear the carriage coming round,” answered 
Maura, with a last admiring glance at her own slim figure in 
the glass. “‘ Good night, Bet. ‘Happy dreams and slumbers 
bright ’ when you go to bed,” and taking Kathleen’s arm, she 
hurried her off. 

As the sound of the carriage wheels died away in the 
distance, and Betty knew that her Aunt Magdalen, Uncle 
Michael, and pretty young cousins had gone to the ball, she 
rapped loudly on the wall, near the bed upon which she had 
been perched for the last hour or so, watching Kathleen dress- 
ing. For a moment or two no notice was taken of her knock- 
ing, and then, as she told herself, that it was indeed a wretched 
thing to be only sixteen, and laid up with a sprained foot, the 
door opened, and an elderly woman put in her head. 

“Is it to be helped to bed you want, Miss Betty ? ” 

Betty laughed, and held out her hand. 

“ No, Bridget. Down to the drawing-room, please. I'm 
going to play and sing for an hour or so to the moon.” 

“ Sakes alive ! sure you’re the quare child, entirely,” Bridget 
muttered. ‘‘ But you must have your way. So here goes.” 
And putting her arm round the girl she half lifted her on to the 
floor. 

“ Thank you, Bridget. I don’t know what I'd do without 
you,” Elizabeth answered sweetly, and she hopped along down 
the stairs, keeping her sprained foot well off the ground, as she 
leant heavily upon the servant’s strong arm. “‘ Master Teddy 
promised to come up and help me down, when the others 
departed. But of course he forgot.” 

“Of course.” Bridget gave a grunt of dissatisfaction. 
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“ When did you find Master Teddy remembering anything ? 
Sure it’s gone hot foot to Rathkieran he is, this blessed minute. 
Not as a guest, as would befit his father’s son, but to look in 
at the window, like a tramp or a beggar. Sure ‘twas all I 
could do to keep Master Randy from following him.” l 

“ Master Randy ? Oh! Biddy, that would have been absurd. 
He’s in bed, I hope ? ” 

“To be sure he is, and asleep, thank the Lord. He’s a 
terrible handful that child. But sure it’s Master Teddy leads 
him on.” 

“ Wel, boys will be boys, Bridget,” laughed Elizabeth. 
“ And remember what the canny Scotchman says of them: 
“If the deil’s in anything human, it’s in wee boys.’ So don’t 
be hard on Randy and Teddy.” 

“Hard? Not I. And I don’t,” with flashing eyes, “ be- 
lieve that Scotchman. Let him speak for his own. The devil 
may be in them like enough. But he’s not in our Irish boys— 
the darlin’s—not he.” And she flounced out of the room. 

“Dear, affectionate, inconsistent old soul,” laughed 
Elizabeth. ‘She'll abuse the boys herself but allow no one 
else to do so. I wonder what she’d say to Punch Arrowsmith. 
He seemed a pickle; and then, he’s English. Biddy wouldn’t 
object to the devil being in him, I suppose. Oh, dear, I wonder 
how the ball is going on! Only for this wretched foot, I’d 
have been tempted to follow Teddy, and take a peep in at 
the window myself. But that would have hardly been digni- 
fied. Noblesse oblige, they say, and Miss O’Neill must remember 
who and what she is. How lovely ’’—raising herself a little 
and looking out of the big window—" how lovely the moon 
is! After all, it’s better to be here than in a hot and crowded 
ball-room, amongst a lot of strangers. I wonder if he'll dance 
with Kathleen, and Maura, and Cecily. Heigh ho! I’m sure 
he will, and forget poor wee me. But there!” taking up her 
violin and beginning to tighten the strings, ‘‘ Pll think no more 
about him.” 

The loud banging of the front door startled her, and her 
colour faded. But the sound of a cheery boyish voice in the 
hall, soon reassured her, and laying her beloved violin upon 
a chair close by, she heaved a deep sigh, murmuring: “ Truly, 
there’s no peace for the wicked. Here comes Teddy already: 
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What on earth brings him back so early ? And who can be 
with him ? Someone, I’m sure, for he is talking, and really 
nicely for Ted.” 

The door opened noisily, and laughing and chattering, 
Edward Tiernan burst into the room. 

“ Betty,” he called out. “Heres a surprise for you. 
Allow me,” with mock solemnity, and he made a low bow, 
“to introduce to you Mr. Charles Arrowsmith.” 

Betty sat up with a gasp of astonishment, her blue eyes 
full of wonder. 

“ Mr. Arrowsmith ? Oh! There’s nothing wrong, I hope? 
Surely, you ought to be at the ball at Rathkeran ? ” 

Charles bent down and pressed her hand; then, laughed, 
and took a seat near the sofa. He was a handsome young 
fellow, and like most men, looked well in evening dress. 

“ I ought to apologise for coming in so unceremoniously,’ 
he said, his eyes resting upon the girl’s fair face. “And I ought 
to be at the ball. But a man doesn’t always do what he ougit, 
and so having danced a number of dances, I felt tired and hot, 
and turned out to take a stroll in the moonlight. There I met 
Teddy, and then was undone. He told me you were here, 
alone, and that he was coming home to cheer you up. So I 
couldn’t resist the idea of coming too, and I came. Teddy 
tempted me, and I fell.” 

“ You're as bad as Adam when he threw the blame on Eve,” 
cried Teddy. “I call it mean. You were dying to come.” 

“It was very kind of you,” Elizabeth said, looking out of 
the window. “It is a Jovely night for a walk.” 

“ Beautiful. I trust your foot is better.” 

“Thank you, yes. It is much better.” 

“ Look here, Betty, you’re as glum as—as—can be,” cried 
Teddy. “ You might smile a bit on a chap when he leaves 
a ripping ball, just to ask you how you are. It’s downright 
kind of Mr. Arrowsmith, and very friendly. He'd done all his 
duty dances—danced with Kathleen, Maura, Cecily, everyone 
of them—and was tired. So you might seem pleased when he 
walked right away from all the fun to see you.” 

“Teddy, you talk too much,” Elizabeth said severely. 


“It was kind of Mr. Arrowsmith to walk over to see me,” and 
I’ve told him so.” 
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“ Yes, with a face on you, that told him plainly, he ought 
not to have come,” replied the irrespressible Teddy. “ But 
Til show him he’s welcome and go and order some supper. 
Bridget will cook a couple of kidneys and some mushrooms, in 
a jiffy. She promised me she would, this morning, when I 
told her I was going to peep in at the ball-room windows. I'll 
bring them up here, on a tray myself, and we'll have a jolly 
good time,” and highly delighted, he dashed out of the room. 

For some moments, silence reigned in the drawing-room. 
Elizabeth felt shy and ill at ease. It was kind of young 
Arrowsmith to come to see her, but she knew that his coming 
would vex his mother, and lay her open to a considerable amount 
of chaffing from her uncle and cousins. Her Aunt Magdalen, 
she told herself, would be gravely displeased, and she wished 
sincerely that he had stayed at home. 

A great deal of what was passing in the girl’s mind, was 
plainly visible in her frank eyes, and open, child-like countenance, 
and seeing at a glance what her feelings were, Charles Arrow- 
smith rose to his feet. 

“I must not stay now,” he said, his colour rising a little. 
“ And I trust you will forgive my intrusion, at such an hour, 
Miss O’Neill.” 

“Oh! It was no intrusion,” the girl cried, somewhat 
confused. “And the hour doesn’t matter. But you ought 
to be at home.” 

“ I ought, and I am going. Shall get back before I’m missed. 
But I am returning to London to-morrow, and so shall not see 
you again. I’m a solicitor, Miss O'Neill, and I thought, hoped, 
that if you would give me a few particulars, I might be able 
to find out something of the whereabouts of your Uncle, Mr. 
Terence O’Neill, in whom you are so deeply interested.” 

Elizabeth flushed, then grew pale again. 

“ You are very kind—and I am grateful. But’’—tears start- 
ing to her eyes—“ I know nothing of Uncle Terence. No one 
knows. He has not been heard of for years.” 

“ He may be dead, then ? ” 

“He may be. But I think—I hope not. My prayers for 
him will—must be heard, Mr. Arrowsmith.” 

‘* Your faith is great.” 

“Thank God; yes. When he is ready, Uncle Terence will 
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come home. He knows where we are. We need not seex 
him.” 

Charles looked at the young girl, with grave and trotbied 
eyes. Her simple faith touched him, but he told himself that 
she was doomed to disappointment. Her hope was, indeed, a 
forlorn one. Terence O'Neill would never return. 

“ Yet some day, and that, perhaps, before long, the poor 
child may be in want of help, from all I hear,” he thought quickly. 
“ For Michael Tiernan stands on the very brink of ruin. With a 
big family like his, he will find it hard to provide for his wife's 
niece also. Well, there’s nothing to be done. We must first 
wait and see what will turn up, and as she says, the man knows 
where to find her. Neither Rathkieran nor Docwra will run 


away. 
“ It is most kind of you to think of helping me to find Uncle 
Terence,” Elizabeth said, breaking in upon his reverie. “ But 
I wouldn’t trouble you for worlds. And he will surely come 
home.’’ 

“‘ When he has made his fortune, yes.” He smiled encourag- 
ingly, and held out his hand. “How pleased he would be, if 
he knew how much you trusted and believed in him. I quite 
envy your Uncle Terence.” 

Elizabeth’s silvery laugh rang out through the room, as she 
laid her little hand in his. 

“ He is only a name to me, after all, Mr. Arrowsmith. But 
I've heard nothing but good of him, from Aunt Magdalen, all 
my life,” she said brightly. “ And so I have always believed in 
him.” 

“ An excellent reason for doing so ; and it is foolish to suggest 
that you should trust me as you do him. You have only known 
me since yesterday, and have never heard anything good of me. 
But, please God, you shall some day. Elizabeth, good-night. 
Now I return to do my duty at the dance.” 

And before the girl could speak again he was gone. 

As the door shut behind him, Elizabeth turned towards the 
window, sighed heavily, and took her violin slowly from the 
chair. 

“ I wasn’t nice to him—nor kind,” she thought a little sadly. 
“And yet I like him. I never had a brother—but if I had— 
I'd love him to be—just like Charles Arrowsmith. I wish he 
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had more faith in Uncle Terence. He seemed half inclined to 
laugh at the idea of his coming home to make me his heiress. 
I didn’t like that in him—for it’s the sort of thing they all do. 
I’m never called Terence O’Neill’s heiress without a hidden 
sneer. I’ve got to know that now. Still, I keep to my own 
way—my faith in him is quite unshaken.” 

She drew her bow across the strings of her violin and dashed 
into a gay Hungarian dance. 

A loud thump and kick at the door startled her, and the 
bow dropped from her fingers. 

‘Open the door, please, at once,” called Teddy from the 

mat outside, ‘I’ve got a tray, and can’t turn the handle.” 

“Tm sorry. But you know I can’t move, Teddy.” 

“ But Arrowsmith can. Be quick, for goodness sake. The 
kidneys will be cold.” 

“Mr. Arrowsmith isn’t here,” answered: Bessy, laughing. 
“ He went home long ago.” 

The door burst open and Teddy staggered in, bearing a tray, 
heavily laden with plates, knives and forks, and glasses, and a 
dish of steaming kidneys and mushrooms. 

“I call that shabby. To run away when I was toiling in 
the kitchen for his comfort,” he cried, “ was mean.” And 
tripping over a footstool, he would have surely sent the contents 
of the tray upon the floor, had not a firm hand gripped it, and 
snatched it from his grasp. 

‘“ Glory be to goodness, but you’re the caution, Master Ted,” 
exclaimed Bridget Gallagher, indignantly. “In all my born 
days I never seen your like. Sure ’twas to the dining-room you 
were to take this.” And she marched off, bearing the tray with 
her. 

Teddy clenched his fists, and stamped his foot, his face 
purple with rage. 

“ You women are all the same spoil-sports,” he muttered. 
“ First you, Betsy—now, old Bridget.” 

“ You can go in, and take your supper, like a gentleman, 
in the dining-room,” said Bridget coming in again, and hurrying - 
over to the sofa. 

“I don’t want any supper now, Mr. Arrowsmith’s gone,” 
he answered sulkily. ‘ You may take it on to the kitchen.” 

“ Very well. And you, Miss Betty, dear, will I help you in 
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to take a bit? The kidneys are done to a turn. I cooked 
them meself.” 

“ No, no, Biddy,” the girl answered wearily, ‘‘ I’m not 
hungry—but I am tired. So please, help me up to bed.” 

Teddy stood for a moment watching his cousin hobble off 
with Bridget, his hands in his pockets, and a frown upon his 
face. Then, suddenly, his brow cleared, and he smiled happily. 

“ The kidneys are done to a turn,” he cried. “ By Jove! 
It’s a pity they should waste their sweetness on the desert air. 
No, no, Ted Tiernan, you’re not such a fool as that.” And 
he marched off to the dining-room, whistling merrily. 

CLARA MULHOLLAND. 


(To be continued.) 


A THOUGHT 


On my sick-bed, when she had left the room, 
I found a pansy, fresh in fragrant bloom ; 
And, as I gazed on the familiar flower, 

I somehow felt, as ne’er before, the power 

Of all its beauty, symmetry, and grace, 

And of the gentle meaning in its face. 

Who had so carefully designed the whole, 

A perfect harmony, instinct with soul ? 

That little pansy was a wondrous birth, 
Incomprehensible as heaven and earth, 

Part of God’s infinite, a thought serene, 
Things that are seen being signs from the unseen. 


D. W. 
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SLAVERY IN ITS MILDEST FORM 


ARLY in the history of the American Colonies appeared 

E the negro slave. It was Englishmen, chiefly, that estab- 

lished and promoted slavery and the slave trade, nor 

was there the slightest scruple on their part in connexion with 

this institution. Hawkins told Queen Elizabeth that, “in 

bringing negroes from their savage homes to a Christian country 
he was doing them a positive benefit.” 

In 1839, Pope Gregory XVI issued a Bull condemning 
‘the inhuman traffic in negroes or any other human beings 
whatever.” He speaks of men who, being blinded by the 
appetite and desire of filthy lucre, did not hesitate to reduce 
Indians, negroes, and other wretched beings, to slavery. Bulls 
to the same effect had before been issued by Paul III, 1537, 
Urban VIII, 1636, Benedict XIV, 1741, and several others 
in this august dynasty. 

New England as well as old England shared in this traffic, 
and regularly sold her slaves in the South.* Yet New England 
might be called the land of abolitionists. 

Negroes were used in the fields, in the Church, and for domestic 
service. But a negro consigned to the clergy was said to have 
a pleasant sinecure. “ A priest’s negro” was a proverbial 
expression for a slave who could, to a great extent, do much 
as he pleased. Hamilton, the learned author of Colonsal 
Mobile, writes that the “slaves, as a rule, seem to have been 
docile, happy, and well-treated.”” Indeed Governor Perier said 
that the negroes make better soldiers than the refuse sent from 
France in his time, who usually fled at the first flash of an 
Indian gun. But negroes were too valuable on the plantations 
to be used as soldiers. 

The only servants to be had in colonial days were coloured 
ones. I will here show, for the first time, how they were treated 


* Before the war between North and South there were offices in 
the city for the sale of slaves. There were also swinging signs :— 
MonsIEuR PauL DUCHATEL, 
ACHAT ET VENTE D’ESCLAVES, ETC. 
Slaves bought and sold, Saturday and Wednesday. 
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in a typical religious house, one of the largest and oldest on 
the American Continent. ‘‘ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, 
slavery,” says old Sterne, “still thou art a bitter draught; 
and though many have been compelled to drink of thee in all 
ages, thou art not on that account the less bitter.” 

Let us see how the convent slaves were treated by the 
earlier Mothers and their colleagues in ante bellum days. 

About half way between the convent and the place formerly 
known as the ‘“‘ Negro Quarters,” in Mobile, is a comfortable 
building of four good-sized rooms and a spacious attic 
having dormer windows. Well, this edifice still retains the 
name of Hospital, because it was long used as such for the 
slaves who required medical treatment; for the slaves were as 
well nursed, and were cared for with the same charity as the 
members of the Community. At some distance from the hospital 
is a frame building called “ the carpenters’ shop,” which, on 
festive occasions, such as weddings and christenings, served as 
a banquet hall, wherein the inhabitants of “ the negro quarters,” 
carpenters, masons, smiths, gardeners, cooks, house-maids, and 
seamstresses, young and old, were allowed to enjoy innocent 
pleasures to their hearts’ content. 

When the period for marriage arrived, should a negro or 
negress prefer to choose a partner elsewhere, the steward was 
authorized to purchase such partner. Two apartments were 
fitted up for the new couple, whose marriage took place at a 
nuptial Mass. The bridegroom was dressed in strict Parisian 
fashion. The bride wore a snow-white robe, a tulle veil, and 
a wreath of orange blossoms. Of course, each had prepared 
for the sacrament of Matrimony by a good confession and Holy 
Communion. After the ceremony, they were accompanied by 
their friends, in processional order, to their own apartments 
where a delicious breakfast was served for all. 

In the evening, young and old, in “ the quarters,” all dressed 
in holiday attire, came to accompany the newly-wedded pair 
to the carpenters’ shop, now transformed into a bower of roses, 
where all remained feasting, playing, singing, and dancing, 
till near midnight, when every one quietly retired to rest; 
“ happier, perhaps,” says one who had frequently mingled in 
these scenes, ‘‘ than the richest and freest in the land.” 

The children born from the marriages usually received the 
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names of the saints on whose feasts they were born or baptized. 
To the baptismal name was sometimes added another, in- 
dicating some trade or peculiarity. Thus one was called Louis 
l’Avocat, “ Louis the Lawyer,” because of the tact with which 
he settled differences, etc. 

At Easter, each family received a supply of summer clothing ; 
and at Christmas, clothing for winter. Every adult in the 
enjoyment of health was required to work a certain number 
of hours daily. Those who wished to labour beyond the pre- 
scribed time, received remuneration for the extra work done. 
Attached to each dwelling was a small garden which the owners 
were allowed to cultivate for their own benefit during their 
leisure hours. They were also permitted to raise poultry, etc. 

Twice daily, morning and evening, all met for morning 
and night prayer ; they also assembled for religious instruction. 
On Sunday afternoon, the chaplain gave them a special in- 
struction, after which they recited the Rosary, sang a hymn, 
and were present at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
One of the Sisters taught them Christian Doctrine at stated times, 
and prepared them for the worthy reception of the sacraments. 

They were wont to testify their appreciation of the maternal 
interest taken by the Sisters in their welfare, by coming in a 
crowd on New Year’s Day, and the eve of the Mother Superior’s 
feast, to offer their best wishes, and some token of gratitude, 
such as fruit, pralines,* etc. On these occasions they assembled 
on the gallery in front of the Sister Treasurer's office, and, in 
the name of all, one addressed the Mother Superior. The 
Mother having thanked them and expressed her satisfaction, 
gave each of her guests twenty-five cents (about one shilling), 
and when they had played some tunes and sung some favourite 
songs, she dismissed them with kind, encouraging words. 

Towards the close of the war, however, many of the coloured 
inmates of the ancient monastery, elated with the bright 
prospects held forth to them, left the good nuns to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere. It is almost superfluous to say they did 
not invariably find in freedom a primrose path. But when 
troubles assailed them, they knew they were always welcome 
back to their first home, not as slaves now, but as hired servants. 


* Savoury cakes made of shredded cocoa-nut and white sugar. 
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One faithful slave was old Louis Gonzaga, who, when freedom 
was proclaimed, said to his dear wife, Constance : ‘‘ You may 
go if you wish, but I am determined to remain.” Of course, 
Constance was too good a Christian to leave her husband, and 
we venture to add that each enjoyed a happier life and died 
a holier death than if they had wandered away in quest of 
liberty, they knew not whither. 

Deceased slaves were buried in the front yard of the old 
convent, on the left of the flagged court. Their remains were 
not disturbed when the nuns went to their new convent, 1824. 
But the buried nuns were reverently removed to the cemetery 
of their new home. Not long since, the survivors interred 
the last of their old servants (slaves) a negress, more than a 
century old. The ancient cemetery shows no sign of the use 
to which it was put for over a century. It is simply a perfectly 
plain grass plot, exactly the same as that on the opposite side 
of the flagged centre from which the coffins of the nuns were 
removed when the Community left their venerable home, as 


we have said, in the year 1824. 
M. A. C. 


UNREST 


WE floated down the river past a glade 
Where, landing from their toilsome autumn flight, 
Half hidden by a willow from our sight, 
Some wild ducks rested in the quiet shade. 
But, when we came on them, we straightway made 
A hideous din, and, laughing at their fright, 
We watched them as they travelled through the night 
And winged them to another shadowy glade. 


So when our spirits seek to rest in peace, 
We rouse them up and bid them travel still, 
And tell them they are wasting precious time ; 
And so they rest not till their wanderings cease, 
And of eternal rest they have their fill, 
And find contentment in a quiet sublime. 


HELEN GLADYS EMERY. 
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OUR LADY'S PRESENTATION 


SING, O heavens, and earth, be glad! 
God be glorified ! 

For His Maid is come to-day, 
In His courts to bide. 


Lovely, Lord, Thy temple courts ; 
She far lovelier, 

She, the golden House of God, 
Who will dwell in her. 


David danced before the Ark, 
In his boyish mirth, 

In the joy of Him who is 
Joy of heaven and earth. 


Now the Maid of David’s strain, 
Child of royal line, 

Danceth in the unseen light 
Of the joy divine. 


Like that light her baby feet 
On the high steps fall, 

While her baby lips recite 
Each fair gradual. 


Blest in that pure calm which broods 
O’er fulfilled desire, 

Clear and true she sings the songs 
Of God’s dear earth-choir. 


Prayer and praise and thanksgiving 
Higher mount and higher, 

Blent with songs from that great sea, 
Glass commixed with fire. 
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Hark, upon the first degree, 
Clear the song ts heard: 

“To the Lord I cried in woe. 
And the Lord hath heard.” 


Oh, the lifting of the eyes! 
Joy o’ the House of God ! 

Eyes upraised to Heaven's Dweller, 
In our midst who trod. 


Safety of the stayed on Him ; 
Bliss of captives freed ; 

House He builds, not built in vain ; 
Blest His fear indeed. 


Battle won in strength of Him; 
Souls from deeps who cry ; 

Hearts that beat in gentleness ; 
Blest humility ; 

Good and joy where brethren dwell 
In their unity. 


Oh, the last degree is won! 
Oh, His Child is come 

To the altar of God’s grace, 
To her heart’s great home : 

Ecce, benedscste 
Nunc Dominum. 


Up from foreign Babylon 
Where the wanderers stray, 
Up to God’s Jerusalem, 
This the holy way.* 


So these psalms, O God’s beloved, 
In remembering thee, 
Do thy children’s lips repeat, 
Mary ! Hail Mary! 
Emity HICKEY. 


* This verse is adapted from an old English miracle play. 
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CONCEITS 


N the April number of this magazine there was a beautiful 
aspiration to our Divine Lord quoted among the Pigeon- 
hole Paragraphs :— 


Tot tibi sint laudes, Iesu, quot grammata scribo. 


“ May every word, dear Jesus, that I write, 
Be to Thy praise, and pleasing in Thy sight.” 


Nothing is known, it was said, of the date of this prayer’s 
composition or the name of its author. It seems to be some- 
what on the model of another hexameter written in honour 
of our Blessed Lady :— 


Tot tibi sunt dotes, virgo, quot sidera calo.* 


“ O Virgin Mother! unto thee are given 
As many virtues as the stars in heaven.” 


Some monk wrote a poem to our Lady long enough to occupy 
a whole volume, formed merely of the eight words found in this 
ejaculation. Addison says of this poet, that he “rang the 
changes upon these eight several words, and by that means 
made his verses almost as numerous as the virtues and stars 
which they celebrated.” 

Such learned tricks as these were high in favour during 
the Middle Ages. Many books were filed with anagrams 
chronograms, rebuses and the like, of quality good, bad, and 
indifferent. Large numbers fall under the last category, and 
not a few under the second : this indeed is not to be wondered 
at, considering the extraordinary output of these conceits. 
One writer had the temerity to “ put out” twenty volumes, 
containing nothing but conceits of one kind or another. In 
spite of all there is to be said against these different species 


*# An American Jesuit tells me that this line is quoted by Father 
Hagen, S.J. (who has lately been summoned to Rome from Georgetown 
University to take charge of the Vatican Observatory) in the article on 
Permutations in his great work, ERA der hoherin Mathematik (Vol. i., 
P 56). The author of the line is Father Bauhus, S.J., Professor at 

uvain, some two centuries ago. The celebrated mathematician, 
e aou, has calculated that this line admits of 3,312 changes.—Epb. 
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of “false wit,” yet there must be something attractive in 
them, at any rate for minds cast in a certain mould, otherwise 
such an interest would never have been taken in them, and 
so many would not have been composed. 

There is a Latin poem extant, written by some malicious 
person, which, read forward in the usual way, enumerates 
the virtues of a certain Pope. When read backwards, how- 
ever, it becomes a list of his vices, real or imaginary. The 
verses are so written as to scan both backwards and forwards. 
Addison mentions another strange device in a passage, which 
is worth quoting: “I . . . remember .. . that famous 
picture of King Charles I, which has the whole book of Psalms 
written in the lines of the face and the hairs of the head. 
When I was last at Oxford I perused one of the whiskers ; and 
was reading the other, but could not go so far in it as I would 
have done, by reason of the impatience of my friends and 
fellow-travellers.”’ 

This is only another specimen of the kind of thing in vogue 
in past centuries; nowadays, for most, life is too full and 
busy to allow time, even supposing the disposition, for the 
excogitation of these curious writings. Even in these days, 
though, curiosities of various sorts are very popular, as, indeed, 
they must always be in one form or another. One of the great 
cutlery firms in Sheffield has a knife with 1,906 blades : for each 
year of our Lord a fresh blade is added to the knife. 

Whatever is urged against these productions of human 
industry and ingenuity, there may at least be brought forward 
the argument contained in Southey’s Apology for the Pig (with- 
out other implication) : “ And what is beauty but the aptitude 
of parts harmonious ? Give thy fancy scope, and thou wilt 
find that no imagined change can beautify the beast. All 
would but mar his pig perfection.” 

This love of the curious has always been a prominent feature 
in human nature. It is as far removed from curiosity as the 
the equator from the pole. Curiosity is the subject of lectures 
to children, (which, by the way, might sometimes be profitably 
taken home by their elders); but a love of the curious, kept 
within reasonable bounds, is by no means to be deprecated. 
In fact, the possession of this love presupposes a certain ac- 
quaintance with things in general, and could hardly be looked 
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for in a coster. To be enamoured of literary curiosit.as, to go 
a step further, necessarily implies a certain degree of culture. 

. The word “ curious ” here bears a signification of sufficiently 
wide embrace. The unusual, foreign, strangely-wrought, are 
all equally included. Does the strange admiration of nobility 
found in a certain class spring partly from the fact that nobility, 
like big game in general, are not to be found in every street ? 
An example of this open-mouthed wonder may be sought in 
Anstey’s Voces Popult. The elderly matron and her daughters 
are being shown, together with a large party, over the house 
of some belted Earl. They pass through a private study, 
and are told that here the Earl writes his epistles, and transacts 
his business. A nib or two, hitherto lying on the table un- 
suspecting of their luck, are thereupon transferred to the bag 
carried by the elderly matron, who remarks, “Oh! how 
sweet, Eliza, to have a nib really used by an Earl!” 

As was said above, the rebus was highly thought of in times 
past ; yet, nowadays, those are not a few, who would confess 
their ignorance, if asked to explain its nature. 

“H’m: Sounds Latin, probably the dative or ablative of 
ves, a thing, eh? But what does that mean ? Where did you 
find the word ?” 

And so finally it would come out that “ rebus ” really means 
“by things,” so that a rebus would be, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “a word represented by a picture,” or more fully, 
as Worcester defines it, “an enigmatical representation of a 
name or phrase by employing figures or pictures for letters, 
syllables or words.” So far from being quite forgotten, though, 
they are occasionally used. Father Gerard, for example, has 
prefixed a rebus of the name “ Stonyhurst ” to his admirable 
account of that College and its work, in his book entitled, 
Stonyhurst College Centenary Record. This is a simple case, 
the picture representing a classical oak, bearing the four coats 
of arms possessed by the College at different times, and grow- 
ing from a rock. Picture puzzles are rebuses, “ alls well that 
ends well,’ being a typical sentence for such enigmas. Still 
the rebus is not common, though its fate has not been that of 
the dodo. 

The rebus is known in heraldry, where it is used in the 
same way, by means of pictures on coats of arms representing 
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the name of the owner. Thus, three cups stand for Butler, 
three dishes on end for Standish, and three castles for Castletown. 
Some, in lieu of a coat of arms, used as their badge a rebus of 
their name ; Abbot Beere, of Glastonbury, for example, used a 
leathern beer-jack as his emblem. Bishop Oldham (owledom), 
again, for his, had a picture of an owl with the inscription 
“dom” issuing from its mouth. 

The word is further applied to a certain class of puzzle, 
of which the following are examples :— 


Stand Take To Taking 
_ I You Throw My 
And in French :— 
Pir Vent Venir 
Un Vient D’Un 


These do not present much difficulty in their interpretation 
if we remember that “ under ” is in French sous. “I under- 
stand you undertake to overthrow my undertaking,” and 
“Un soupir vient souvent d’un souvenir.” 

The words with which Camden concluded his paper on 
Anagrams, found in his Remains, must be the last in this also. 
“ Here it is time to stay, for some of the soure sort begin to 
laugh at these, when as yet they have no better insight into 
this matter than wise Sieur Gaulard into anagrammes, who 
when he heard a gentleman report that he was at a supper, 
where they had not only good company and good cheare, but 
also savoury epigrammes and fine anagrammes : he, returning 
home, rated and belowted his cook as an ignorant scullion that 
never dressed or served up to him either epigrammes or ana- 
grams. And as for these sowre surlings, they are to be com- 
mended to Sieur Gaulard, and he with them jointly to their 
cookes and kitchin-stufte.” 


E. F. S. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


I. Lord Acton and his Circle. Edited by Abbot Gasquet, 
O.S.B. London: Burns & Oates, 28 Orchard Street. (Price 
15s. net). 

This is an interesting book, and the editor’s part in it is 
admirably done. We wish Abbot Gasquet had been entrusted 
with the very much more difficult task of editing Lord Acton’s 
letters to Mrs. Drew. He would have found it harder to account 
for the conscience of a Catholic writing in such a manner to a 
Protestant lady, and that lady Gladstone’s daughter. This 
bulky volume, which might have been improved by many 
omissions, contains one hundred and seventy-eight letters, 
almost exclusively on literary subjects, referring, indeed, gener- 
ally to the various short-lived periodicals with which Lord 
Acton was in various way connected—the Rambler, the Home and 
Foreign Review, and the Chronicle. He went to extraordinary 
pains in securing competent writers, and suggesting the best 
or at least the most recondite sources of authentic information 
on the various subjects proposed for treatment. He was pro- 
foundly versed in the historical literature of Germany—perhaps 
too profoundly, for we have always sympathised with that 
Protestant bishop who used to say to candidates for ordination, 
“I hope you don’t know German.” Renan himself regretted 
that his studies had taken the bent that led him astray; but 
he does not put it so bluntly. “‘ The regret of my life is to have 
chosen for my studies a line of research which will never be 
quieted and which always endures through enticing question- 
ings as to a reality for ever banished.” Lord Acton’s intimate 
knowledge of everything German placed at the disposal of his 
wonderful memory vast stores of German erudition ; but the 
spirit of most of these toilsome delvers in the past was not 
wholesome for their young English disciple. ‘‘It is hard to 
dwell among ice-bergs and not grow cold.” Besides his inter- 
esting introduction of ninety pages, Abbot Gasquet gives very 
briefly in footnotes the necessary particulars about most of the 
persons mentioned in these letters, which of course bristle with 
proper names. But why has he not given us an index? And 
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why has he not made it easy for us to know the person to whom 
any particular letter is addressed ? Most of them were written 
to Mr. Richard Simpson. Forty or fifty years ago many good 
Catholics would have said that Lord Acton’s definition of hi 
policy was excellent in itself, but very imperfectly carried out. 
“ My principle is: peace among Catholics ; for Protestants of 
good will a golden bridge ; polemics to be directed chiefly against 
free-thinkers.” 

2. Early Essays and Lectures. By Canon Sheehan, D.D- 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
(Price 6s. net.) 

The title page of this new volume by the author of My 
New Curate is faced by a list of works by the same author, 
strangely omitting his volume of poetry, Csthava Mea. The list 
comprises six volumes of fiction, one about the Blessed Virgin. 
and a fascinating miscellany of thoughts and discussions, Unde 
the Cedars and the Stars—which, by the way, was once asked for 
at 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, by the name of ‘* Under 
the Caesars and the Czars.” The new volume contains twelve 
essays and seven lectures on a great variety of topics, literary 
and religious, treated with great freshness and originality in 
Canon Sheehan’s fascinating style—O’Connell, Matthew Arnold, 
Emerson, Aubrey de Vere, St. Augustine, German Universities, 
Dublin Art Galleries, etc. We remember Judge O’Hagan’s ad- 
miration for one of these essays, “The Two Civilizations.” 
Many of the other essays in this volume are even still more 
interesting and more valuable. 

3. A Smaller Social History of Ireland. By P. W. Joyce, 
M.A., LL.D., M.R.I.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. ; 
Dublin : M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. (Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is ‘an abridgment of Dr. Joyce’s large and important 
work, A Social History of Anctent Ireland, but it contains nearly 
600 crowded pages, relieved by more than 200 illustrations. It 
treats, as the title page informs us, of the government, military 
system, and laws of the ancient Irish people; their religion 
learning, and art, their trades, industries, and commerce ; their 
manners, customs, and domestic life. We are glad to perceive 
that, though it issues from the great publishing house of Pater- 
noster Row, London, it has been printed (and beautifully printed) 
in Dublin. A good index renders more accessible the various 
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details of sound antiquarian and historical lore contained in this 
useful and pleasant volume. 

4. Mrs. Desmond's Foster-Chtld. By Nora Tynan O’Mahony. 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. (Price Is. 6d.) 

One hundred and twenty pages of well spaced, pleasant 
printing give Mrs. O’Mahony room for a story that is sure to 
please greatly the youthful readers for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended. These youthful readers, we fear, will not be able to 
appreciate fully the delightful bits of description that Mrs. 
©O’Mahony treats them to. The scenes are well realized for us, 
and the three children with their elders are made to live and 
move before us. Mrs. Desmond’s Foster-Child as a Christmas 

. present will make many a little boy and girl very happy, while 
giving them useful instruction unawares. Why has not the artist 
claimed the effective frontispiece by affixing his name or initials ? 

5. Some Irish Yesterdays. By E. Œ. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. London: Longmans, Green & Co. (Price 6s.) 

This Beaumont and Fletcher partnership has been very 
successfully maintained for many years. Who’s Who and 
similar sources of literary information let us know that Miss 
Edith Œnone Somerville has given us her real name, but that 
“ Martin Ross” is Miss Violet Martin, of Ross, Co. Galway: 
How such a partnership can be worked for a long term of years’ 
especially between two ladies, is not easy to understand. As the 
senior parrner is Master of the West Carbery Foxhounds, we 
may probably credit her with the horsey, hunting sketches 
which are certainly spirited and (as far as an ignorant outsider 
can judge) very lifelike. The absurd attempts of English writers, 
even Kipling, at Irish brogue, are very properly denounced in 
one of these pages. These writers know their own part of 
Ireland well, and they have very keen powers of observation ; 
but they see the people from the outside, too much de haut en 
bas ; they do not enter into their hearts. This is one of the 
reasons why their books please the English public. The sketches 
in this volume are undeniably clever ; and some of the bits of 
description are excellent. 

6. The Diocese of Limerick, Ancient and Medieval. By the 
Rev. John Begley, C.C. Dublin, Belfast, and Cork: Browne & 
Nolan, Ltd. (Price gs. net.) 

Though it is issued independently as complete in itself, 
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we trust that this fine volume, which only reaches the disastrous 
period of the so-called Reformation, will be followed by anotha 
‘bringing the history of the diocese of Limerick down to ow 
own time. Father Begley has compiled his materials with great 
care and industry from all sources, some of them only made 
accessible quite lately. The civil and ecclesiastical affairs of 
Limerick city and county during the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries are treated in separate chapters, with a 
wealth of detail which will often interest the general reader. 
but more frequently supposes special antiquarain tastes. The 
price placed upon this portly octavo is extremely moderate, 
when we consider the generous manner in which full-page 
illustrations are inserted, and smaller pictures in the text. 
It is introduced by the Bishop of Limerick, in a very inter- 
esting preface, marked with the vigour and originality that 
distinguish all Dr. O’Dwyer’s writings. Father Begley has 
fulfilled well his filial duty towards his diocese. We trust that 
his example will inspire some one in each of the many dioceses 
that have not yet found an historian. 

7. Discourse delivered at the Requiem Mass for Father Gallwey, 
S.J. By the Rev. M. Gavin, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 
(Price 2d.) 

It is many years since Lady Georgiana Fullerton said in a 
letter to the present writer that no one could exaggerate the 
debt of gratitude that English Catholics owed to Ireland for 
sending over Father Gallwey to do the work he was doing. He 
went on doing that work till the end of last September. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in his fifteenth year, and his Jesuit 
life lasted seventy years. In the church in which he had with 
hardly an interruption ministered for half a century—the 
‘Jesuit Church, Farm Street, London—his obsequies were cele- 
brated on the 27th of September, 1906, and Father Gavin— 
another Irishman who has done good work for many years in 
London—paid to his venerable brother a tribute which happily 
can now be read by those who did not hear it. It will be read 
with edification and delight, especially by those who knew 
Father Gallwey. It brings out his chracteristics simply but 
very effectively, and in its sincerity and unaffected eloquence, 
it reminds us of the touching and forcible words that Father 
Gallwey spoke over the remains of many a prominent Catholic. 
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An extremely interesting and edifying selection of these funeral 
‘discourses of Father Gallwey’s was published under the title 
of Salvage from the Wreck. Father Gavin’s sermon ought to be 
placed in front of the next edition of that beautiful book: it 
would be worthy of such company. In its present form it is 
preceded by a brief sketch of Father Gallwey’s life by Father 
Pollen, S.J., and also a very striking likeness of the holy old 
priest whose best memento is his Watches of the Passton. 

8. A Text Book of Irish Literature. Part I. By Eleanor 
Hull. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd.; London: David Nutt. 
(Price 3s. net.) 

Miss Eleanor Hull, by her books Pagan Ireland and Early 
Christian Ireland, has proved not only the extent of her ac- 
quaintance with Celtic lore but also her literary skill in com- 
municating her knowledge. Her new work gives, in 260 pages, 
a very full account of all the extant Irish literature, summarising 
the various tales and poems and giving us briefly the fruits of 
an immense amount of reading. Of course, a good index guides 
us through this mass of curious learning. Miss Hull’s book is 
sure of a grateful welcome from the rapidly increasing public 
capable of appreciating her labours. 

9g. The most solid pennyworth that the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland has sent out recently is The Church and the 
Working-Classes, by the Rev. P. Coffey, D.Ph., S.T.L. The 
Maynooth professor discusses all the pressing problems of the 
day regarding labour and poverty, socialism, trades’ unions, etc., 
and especially the relations of the Church to these things. The 
Rev. P.M. Lynch, C.C., teaches exceedingly well in thirty-sixpages, 
Lessons from the Life of an Irish Priest of the Old School. We 
prophesy a run upon this very pleasant and edifying sketch, 
which is full of lively anecdotes and ends with an eloquent 
obituary from the pen of Archbishop Croke. No. 4 of the 
Emerald Library gives for a penny, three beautiful little stories, 
“ My Treasure Trove,” by Sister Gertrude ; ‘‘ Owen’s Race,” 
by Katharine Roche ; and ‘‘A Pardonable Deception,” by Lady 
Gilbert. The three preceding numbers of this series were not 
submitted to our judgment. We hope they were as good as 
No. 4. The names of the authors ought to be given on the 
title page—at least in the present case. Mr. Richard J. Kelly 
has selected two dozen poems to form Part I. of Popular and 
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Patriotic Poetry. We approve warmly of the first and the last 
of the twenty-four poets chosen—Archbishop Healy and Francis 
Fahy—but some of the intermediate names would disappear, if 
we had the choosing, and some would be represented by other 


1o. The Hon. A. Wilmot, a distinguished Catholic of South 
Africa, has published a translation of a spiritual treatise by 
Father Nepveu, a French Jesuit of the eighteenth century, under 
the title of I am the Way: A Treatise for Followers of Christ 
(London: Burns & Oates, price 2s. 6d.) It is a solidly holy 
book, now first introduced to English readers, though it has 
gone through innumerable editions in French. 

II. The seventh of Seumas MacManus’s plays, Orange and 
Green, may be had free, by post, for sevenpence, from D. 
O’Molloy, Mount Charles, Co. Donegal. It ought to be very 
effective when well acted. A right-minded Orangeman would 
agree with its spirit, though he might demur to the verisimilitude 
of the first representative of his brethren; and the licensed 
vintners would make a similar complaint. 

I2. Although a book published in 1898 can hardly be called 
a “ new book,” and although these notices are confined to books 
sent to us specially for this purpose, we cannot refrain from 
recommending a book which we perhaps noticed at the time of 
its publication but which has just attracted our attention: 
The Catechist, or Headings and Suggestions for the Explanation 
of the Catechism of Christian Doctrine, by the Rev. George Edward 
Howe. It consists of two thick volumes, published at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by Mawson, Swan, and Morgan. Though the name 
of Mr. R. Washbourne of London is added, we suspect that this 
provincial publication has kept it from the knowledge of many 
who would be glad to have such a book as this. It is evidently 
the fruit of practical experience and of great industry in collecting 
illustrations and anecdotes from all quarters. Space is saved 
by not making sentences or giving full disquisitions, but setting 
down the heads of matters, suggestions, quotations more or less 
in tabular form. In this explanatory part references are given 
to the illustrative stories given in smaller type in the appendix, 
In the first volume 432 pages contain the explanations of the 
Catechism, the rest of the 663 pages being taken up with the 
517 stories, except the last seven, which very judiciously are 
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given to an index of subjects. The second is almost exactly 
the same size. We are sure that some of our readers will thank 
us for going out of our way to praise this excellent work. 

I3. Some of us in Ireland do not take sufficient interest in 
the fortunes of our brethren in other parts of the One Church 
Catholic. This thought has occurred to us after reading the 
October Number of the Catholic Standard of British Guiana, 
edited by Father Cooksey, S.J., at Georgetown, Barbados— 
which, we notice by the way, can be reached by a steamer in 
twelve days from Southampton, while it takes fifteen days to 
reach New York. The same desire to be Catholic in our sym- 
pathies makes us welcome the first number of The Holly, pub- 
lished by the pupils of the Immaculate Heart College, Holly- 
wood, California. This boarding school for girls seems to be 
not much more than a year old. Hollywood is a town in the 
diocese of Dr. Thomas Conaty, Bishop of Monterey and Los 
Angeles. Like their Bishop, most of the girls seem to have Irish 
names, except indeed those who cultivate music. They have 
combined to give us a pleasant miscellany of prose and verse- 
As a model to imitate, we shall send them the August number 
of Silver Leaves, which our readers know to be the clever maga- 
zine conducted by the pupils of St. Mary’s Dominican Convent, 
Springfield, Wynberg, South Africa. As usual the report of 
the Debating Society is a lively item. 

14. Messrs. Gill & Son, and Messrs. Duffy & Son, are named 
as publishers of six songs reprinted separately from Ethna 
Carbery’s Four Winds of Eirinn, with music by Mrs. Milligan 
Fox, and a coloured picture by Seaghan Mac Cathmhaoil. 
Music of a different sort comes from R. & T. Washbourne, 
4 Paternoster Row, London—music for Mass and Benediction, 
for twopence and a penny. At Benediction the Adoremus tn 
aeternum sanctissimum sacramentum is properly marked to be 
sung (like every antiphon) not only before but also after that 
shortest of Psalms, the Laudate Dominum omnes gentes. Butin 
this edition it is wrongly given three times, Adoremus being also 
printed before the Gloria Patri. The Adeste Fideles has here 
only the first verse such as we have been accustomed to sing it 
in these countries. Verses 2, 3, and 4, are here quite different, 
but very old, too, and beautiful. We may end by mentioning 
a work which the highest musical authorities have pronounced 
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to be a work of extraordinary merit, The Kingdom, an oratorio 
by Sir Edward Elgar, first produced at the Birmingdam Musical 
Festival, in October, 1906. It is published by Novello & Co., 
London ; 190 pages of music for five shillings. 


GOOD THINGS WELL SAID 


1. The best way to succeed in this world is to act on the 
advice you give to others.—Anon. 

2. You cannot dream yourself into a character: you must 
hammer and forge yourself one.—J. A. Froude. 

3. There is no failure for the good and wise.—Chazles 
Kingsley. 

4. Learn to say No, and it will be of more use to you than 
to be able to read Latin.—C. H. Spurgeon. 

5. Let not your sail be bigger than your boat.—Ben Jonson. 

6. Make sure of their food, and march with your men: you 
will have no trouble with them.—General de Négrier. 

7. We shall do well to hold in abhorrence the writings of 
every blasphemer, however great his literary reputation may be. 
—Rev. David Bearne, S.J. 

8. All old things are apt to seem commonplace to common- 
place people; and, of course, truth is the oldest of all. But 
the business of the sound critic is precisely with truth and not 
at all with novelty or originality.—The Times. 

g. I have been unable ,to ‘discover or frame any hypothesis 
which could be advanced as a reasonable explanation of the 
facts of any kind of living matter without admitting the in- 
fluence of infinite power, prevision, and wisdom. Looking 
from a purely scientific point of view only, it seems to me that 
the cause of all vital phenomena, from the very beginning of 
life, can only be referred to the direct influence of an Almighty 
power ; and I feel confident that each succeeding advance in 
natural knowledge will be found to be, in the words of the 
Victoria Institute motto,” Ad Majorem Det Gloriam.—Dr. Lione 
Beale, F.R.S. 


* Stolen from St. Ignatius. 
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A NEWRY PRIEST AND A NEWRY LAYMAN 


HE most quotable of Latin poets is often quoted for the 
T statement that many heroes lived before Agamemnon 
but were left unsung because there was no vates to sing 
their praise. How far some specially useful life will at its 
close be commemorated in the local journals depends often on 
the circumstance{whether or not there is a friendly pen ready 
to write the obituary. It has been the subject of good-humoured 
animadversion that many places and persons mentioned in these 
pages owe that advantage, such as it is, to the accident of being 
in some way connected with the editor of the Magazine. Well, 
one is supposed to speak of what one knows. Other towns in 
Ireland, I hope, have citizens as useful and as generous as the one 
whom Newry lost by the death of Mr. Thomas Fegan, April 24, 
1906 ; and other towns and rural parishes are blessed with priests 
as holy and zealous as Father James Carlin, who died in Newry 
on the 14th of October. But this priest and this layman, besides 
the common merit of doing eminently good work in their re- 
spective vocations in that fine old frontier town, had this in 
common also, that the same eloquent voice was heard beside 
their graves. Their Bishop, the Most Rev. Dr. Henry O’Neill, 
by whom these two close friends were greatly esteemed and loved, 
addressed as follows the vast gathering that followed to the grave 
the holy remains of Thomas Fegan :— 


‘< The people of Newry, without distinction of class or creed, 
come here to-day to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of the 
good Christian, whose mortal remains are here before us. There 
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have been, even in our own time, not a few who deserved well of 
their fellow-townsmen, and whose names are still kept in grateful 
remembrance ; but I venture to say that not one of them al 
passed away with the same keen regret, the same sense of los 
to the masses of our people, as the simple, unassuming, kindly 
man known to us all without prefix of any kind as Tom Fegan 
And if we look for the explanation of this we shall find it in that 
spirit and exercise of charity towards the poor and the suffering. 
which was the characteristic virtue, the leading feature, of bs 
life. Of this charity we have striking evidence in the noble 
institution which he built and endowed as a home for the aged 
poor and the orphan. All that he was able to gather was devoted 
to this sacred work, and for its interests he laboured up to the 
very last. Though his hand was always generously open to every 
form of charity, yet the claims of the poor—those who wer 
ending the struggle of life and those who were just beginning it— 
were ever uppermost in his mind, and were the one great inspinzz 
motive of all his industry and of all his toil. He never forget 
that our Divine Lord left the poor to us as a special legacy, and 
that He regards as done to Himself whatever is done to them. 
This was with him an habitual, abiding thought. It was the 
secret of the strength which enabled him to work so devotedly 
and so continuously for the high purpose he had in view, and it 
was the one great consolation of a toilsome and lonely life whict 
had in it but little of what the world calls pleasure. 

‘‘His was asingularly unselfish character. He seemed never 
to think of himself, and of his own comforts, or his own conve- 
nience, when there was question of serving others, and especially 
God’s poor. He never looked for praise, never sought publicity 
for his kindly deeds, never dreamt that he was anything out of 
the common, or that in the monotonous routine of his laborious 
life he was showing himself to be a Christian of the noblest type, 
as well as winning the regard and respect of the whole community. 

“ He had in his time sacrifices to make to God, and though 
they cost him dear he made them with a quiet, brave resignation. 
Thirty years ago he parted, it may be said, from both his sons— 
sons whom he loved with a deep and tender love that almost 
compensated them for the affection of the mother they had lost 
in their early boyhood. One died just as his dawinng manhood 
was giving the fairest promise of a most successful future. The 
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father never showed in outward demeanour how keenly he felt 
the trial, but yet it almost broke his heart. The other,* who 
mourns his loss to-day, and with whom we all sympathize most 
deeply, he gave willingly and ungrudgingly to God in religion, 
without one thought of the loneliness the sacrifice would bring 
into his life and into his home. It was rapture to him, as I well 
remember, when the son’s consecrated hands were left for the 
first time in blessing on his head, and it was always a simple joy 
to him to think that when his life’s work was ended and a day 
like this had come, he would leave behind him one who would 
remember at God’s altar the father who was so proud of him 
and loved him so dearly. 

“ People trusted him in a way they trusted few. He was 
so transparently honest and so true. His advice and his help, 
when needed, were willingly given. His word was his bond, and 
his uprightness in all his dealings was proverbial. The friend- 
ship of a man like him was indeed something to be prized. For 
close on forty years I knew him intimately, and the remembrance 
of his friendship and of his many acts of kindness will last as 
long as I live, and his soul shall never be forgotten in my prayers. 

“ But what a poor tribute mere human praise is to departed 
worth like his! The love, the gratitude, the blessings, the 
prayers of the poor accompany him to the grave and beyond it, 
and are a far more fitting panegyric than any words of mine, 
a far more sterling token of respect and of affection than the 
fading wreaths we might place upon his coffin or spread upon 
his grave. What blessings must have come to him through the 
prayers of the many whose closing years were soothed and com- 
forted by the kindly ministrations provided through his charity ! 
What helps they must have secured for him in his last hours, 
for we may be sure they did not forget him in his hour of trial 
and need. Neither will he be forgotten by those who still remain, 
or by those who hereafter may owe the same consolation to that 
charitable heart now cold in death, but of which the Home in 
our midst will ever be a living memorial. May we not aptly 
describe his life in the words of Holy Job—‘ He delivered the 
poor man that cried out and the fatherless that had no helper. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon him. 


* The Rev. Henry Fegan, S.J., Clongowes College, Co. Kildare. 
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He comforted the heart of the widow. He was an eye to the 
blind, a foot to the lame, and a father to the poor’? Might we 
not truly say that he is one of those of whom it is written, ‘ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord, from henceforth now, saith 
the spirit, that they may rest from their labours for their works 
follow them’? Yes, well, indeed, may we hope that after a life 
like his he has already entered into the rest and the reward pro- 
mised to the faithful servant. We may, indeed, trust that when, 
on last Tuesday morning, time for him had ended for ever, he was 
received into the company of the just made perfect, and that 
he was welcomed with special love by that Divine Friend of the 
poor, whose example he had copied so faithfully during life. But 
if it should be that by reason of any fault unatoned for during 
life his entrance into bliss is delayed until the justice of God is 

completely satisfied, then, as we are still united with him in the 

great communion of Saints, it is the duty of our charity to assist 

him, as we can do, by our prayers, and to implore that God in His 

mercy will shorten the time of his exile and grant him speedier 

admission into the joys of his everlasting home. May eternal 

light be his, and may his soul and the souls of all the faithful de- 

parted through the mercy of God, and the merits of the Sacred 

Heart of Jesus, rest in peace. ’ 


In the account of the obsequies at which these touching words 
were spoken it was mentioned that the Bishop of Dromore was 
assisted by the Administrator of his cathedral parish, the Rev. 
James Carlin. Though Father Carlin was by no means robust, 
no one feared that he was soon to be taken from the devoted 
people among whom his whole priestly life had been spent. 
In the same “ Old Chapel ” beside the graveyard of Newry, on 
the 13th of October, 1906, not only the people of Newry, but the 
priests of the diocese of Dromore, gathered round the holy remains 
of one whom both priests and people revered and loved, while 
their Bishop addressed them thus :— 


“ Reverend Fathers, and dear Brethren, I shall trespass 
but briefly on your attention. Few words of mine are needed to 
voice the sorrow that is in so many hearts to-day. We are 
grieving for no common loss. Our diocese is much the poorer 
to-day by the death of a holy and a gifted priest. Our clergy 
lose from their ranks one who was the model of every sacerdotal 
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virtue, and an honour to his sacred calling. The people of Newry 
mourn, and will long mourn the loss of one who throughout the 
twenty-seven years he lived and laboured amongst them was 
uniformly their father and friend and devoted priest. And as 
for me—well, I cannot yet trust myself to speak of the keen per- 
sonal trial it is to be deprived of the valued services of one who 
was ever to his Bishop the most loyal of helpers and the truest 


-of friends. 


“ All was done that could be done to keep him with us. The 
good Sisters who were with him day and night throughout his 
trying illness nursed him with unremitting care. His medical 
attendant brought to the treatment of his case not merely the 
highest professional skill, but also a singular devotion and atten- 
tion which could not well be surpassed and should not soon be 
forgotten. His brother priests were unsparing of themselves in 
their eagerness to give him every spiritual consolation, and to 
attend to his slightest wants. Over and over again holy Mass 
was offered up that God in His mercy might be pleased to restore 
him to health. Rosaries were recited for the same intention in 
the churches by devout congregations with a heartfelt earnestness 
that seemed to pierce the very clouds of heaven. The fervent 
prayers of our religious sisterhoods, here and elsewhere, ascended 
without ceasing to God’s throne on his behalf, and in the schools 
the lisping voices of innocent children sent up to their Father in 
Heaven touching entreaties that He would leave with them a 
little longer that father on earth who loved them so dearly, and 
whom in return they loved with all the strength of their young 
childish hearts. 

“ But it was not to be that our prayers should be answered in 
the way we desired. God's dealings with us, His creatures, 
are indeed wonderful, and though often with our feeble intelli- 
gence we understand them not, yet we know this for certain— 
that they are always fatherly and loving and meant for our good. 
And so, notwithstanding disappointed hopes, let us bow our 
bruised and anguished hearts before Him ; and even here in the 
presence of the coffin that holds the mortal remains of the friend 
and priest we loved, let us say with true Christian resignation, 
and sincere submission of soul, ‘ Thou art good, O Lord, in all 
Thy ways ’—Fiat voluntas Tua— Thy will be done.’ 

‘“ The fifty years that Father Carlin lived do not make up a 
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long span of existence as the world counts it, but may not we 
who knew him claim for him that other and better maturity ai 
age which is reckoned according to the inspired writer not by the 
number of years or grey hairs, but by a spotless life? Yes, in 
his very earliest years he was remarkable for a spirit of sumple 
and tender piety. From youth onwards he walked in the way 
of God’s commandments, and never turned aside from the righ: 
path, one principle guiding him—which to my mind was a leadirg 
principle of his life—devotion to duty and careful preparation 
beforehand for whatever duty God called him to do. I judged 
this from personal observation when he was still a boy m the 
seminary under my owncare. Thesame is told of him throughout 
the years he spent in the Irish College, Paris, where, during a 
brilliant course of studies, he laid deep down the foundations of 
that theological knowledge, that intimate acquaintance with 
every branch of ecclesiastical learning which equipped him s% 
splendidly for the efficient discharge of every sacred duty of the 
priesthood. And you know yourselves he was the very impa- 
sonation of unflagging devotion to his priestly work from the 
day he came amongst you with the oil of ordination fresh on bs 
consecrated hands up to the very hour when a sickness unto death 
struck him down. 

“ There was nothing in recent years that concerned your 
interests in which he had not a conspicuous share. Beneath his 
quiet exterior there lay a force of character, a strength of purpose, 
based on his high conception of what his office as a priest and bs 
duty to God demanded; and for all his grave and reserved 
manner he had within him as affectionate and as tender a heart 
as ever throbbed in human bosom. He was indeed the common 
father and friend of all his people. Whatever jealousies, what- 
ever discordant interests divided you, all were equally dear to 
him, and if he made any distinction at all it was rather in the 
case of the poor and the suffering, to whom his heart ever turned 
in pity and for whom his hand was ever open as the day with a 
bounteous charity, limited only by his means. The members oi 
the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul can testify what encourage- 
ment and support he gave them at their weekly meetings, and he 
has left behind him a practical proof of his appreciation of the 
work they do for the relief of God’s poor. He was indefatigable 
in his supervision of the schools, and most anxious for the ad- f 
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vancement of the young in secular, but, above all, in religious 
knowledge. The arduous undertaking, still in progress, of im- 
proving our Cathedral was to him a labour of real love in which 
he never spared himself when there was work to be done or 
difficulties to be surmounted. He often revelled in dreams of 
a coming time when he should have full scope in our new sanc- 
tuary for carrying out that glorious ceremonial of the Church, 
of which he was such a consummate master, and in which his 
heart delighted. It is indeed sad to think that only a few weeks 
ago we stood here together, and there was then no reason, 
humanlyJspeaking, why his hopes should not be realized. But 
now not his but other eyes shall behold the completion of the work 
which*owes so much to his zeal. His discourses from the pulpit, 
always practical and full of solid instruction, were delivered 
with an earnestness and unction that showed he had first brought 
home to himself by prayer and meditation the truths he taught 
to others. Most assiduous in the confessional, he will be long 
and deeply regretted by that large number of penitents who 
entrusted themselves to his prudent guidance and revered him 
as their spiritual father. But perhaps most of all, the Confra- 
ternity he established, and whose members had such a special 
place in his affections, will sadly miss that familiar presence 
which, every Friday evening, presided at their devotions, and 
both by word and example taught them to love, as he himself 
did, the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

“ But in truth, brethren, we shall all miss him, each of us in 
our own way—Bishop and priests, old and young, rich and poor. 
Possibly in his characteristic humility he was not conscious of 
the holdthe had got on the hearts and affections of the pople who 
in love and”sorrow have gathered here in such numbers around 
his bier to-day. But it is not we alone who lament his loss. Most 
kindly regretsjhave been expressed by those who are not of our 
or of his faith, but who in private intercourse or in public relations 
had come to know him and respect him for what he was—a 
kindly, capable, prudent priest, ever ready to join in any move- 
ment for the welfare of the people of the town without distinction 
of class or creed. But there are others here to-day, his own kith 
and kin, who‘loved the dead priest with a passionate fondness 
and on whom he lavished in return all a brother’s deep and 
steadfast affection. To them I tender our united and respectful 
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sympathy. They had one great consolation in seeing him and 
in being with him at the last, and it must be a soothing balm to 
their sorrowing hearts to find on a sad day like this that the 
people amongst whom he laboured, and who loved him during 
life with an affection second only to their own, do not, and 
will not, forget him in death. 

“The dirge has been chanted, the atoning Sacrifice has been 
offered for his soul’s purgation, if he so need it. In a few mo- 
ments the last absolution will be recited over him as he lies 
before the altar, where day by day he stood clothed in his 
priestly robes for the celebration of the Divine Mysteries. Then 
he will be borne away from the church where he laboured so 
long for God, and we shall follow him reverently to his place of 
rest. But this will not be all. Through the loving care of the 
Confraternity of the Sacred Heart Holy Mass will be offered for 
many a day to come for his soul’s repose, and prayers on his 
behalf will ascend to heaven from the lips of the many who will 
not allow him, or the lessons of his life, to fade from their memo- 
ries or their hearts. With all earnestness I pray God’s rest and 
peace to his soul. Amen.” 


Is it not well that these words and these memories should 
not pass away at once ? Thanks be to God, in every corner of 
the Church such lives are going on and such deaths are hap- 
pening, day after day, without even the slight memorial that 
has fallen to the lot of this Newry layman and this Newry 
priest. 


ANNIVERSARY 


WH8EN cold and grey gleam Autumn skies, 
And Autumn woods are brown and bare, 
The sorrow that is always there 

Wakes in my heart, and cries, and cries. 


At night, it will not let me sleep, 

At dawn it darkens all my days, 

It walks beside me in the ways, 
Lone ways that grow so hard and steep. 
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Lone ways that grow so dull and drear, 
While memories crowd in apace— 
A living form, a lovéd face— 

I listening stand, as though to hear 


A light footfall upon the stair, 
A voice come singing down the lane— 
Dear joys that will not come again, 
Now Autumn woods are brown and bare. 
Nora Tynan O’MAnony. 


DOLLY 


SOME people find the earth, they say, 
A dull place altogether ; 

Its skies are usually grey 
And very bad its weather: 

The summer-time is far too hot, 
That might be so delightful, 

The winter every fault has got, 
And spring is rather spiteful, 


But never mind, when all is said— 
The worst of fact or fable— 

I find much cheerful green and red 
As well as what is sable : 

Indeed the world’s a pleasant place 
And not a whit distressing ; 

So let me say a hearty grace 
And thank God for His blessing. 


And first of all the many joys 
Which see me glad of living, 

For little girls and little boys 
Pil make a warm thanksgiving ; 

And high among my little fnends 
With Aggie and with Molly, 

Pll praise the shaper of our ends 


For having sent me Dolly. 
J. W. A. 
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THE NEW GENERAL OF THE JESUITS 
FRANCIS XAVIER WERNE 


LTHOUGH the duration of the reign of a Jesuit-General 
A reaches the rather high average of fourteen years, this 
Magazine has lived long enough to see four successors 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola. When our first number appeared 
in July, 1873, Father Peter Beckx had already for twenty 
years presided over the Society of Jesus. He lived on to be a 
nonagenarian, dying in 1887, after having been General of the 
Society for a longer term than any other except the famous 
Claudius Aquaviva, and wanting only three or four months of 
his “ splendid run” of thirty-four years. A short account of 
Father Beckx is given in our fifteenth volume, page 235 (April, 
1887). 
His successor, Antony Anderledy, had a much shorter term 
of,duty, dying in January, 1892 (IR1sH MONTHLY, vol. xx, p. 108). 
The next General, Father Luis Martin, spent Christmas 
Day of that year (1892) with his Irish sons at St. Francis Xavier's, 
Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin, as is duly recorded in our twenty- 
first volume at page 107, which ends with these two sentences : 
“ Never has he heard, and never will he hear, the Adeste Fideles 
sung in the midst of a more devout congregation than that which 
thronged St. Francis Xavier's, when at the Altar of St. Alloysius 
the Father Superior of the church, at St. Joseph’s Altar the 
Provincial of Ireland, and at the High Altar the General of the 
Society of Jesus began the celebration of their three Christmas 
Masses at the moment of six o’clock on last Christmas morning. 
Never, above all, will he minister at the altar rails to a larger or 
more edifying crowd of fervent communicants till he comes back 
to Erin to receive another cead mile failte’ But he never 
came back. In the last two or three years of his life he endured 
a very painful martyrdom very courageously ; but his passion 
came to an end April 18, 1906. God grant that he has received 
a cead mile failte to Heaven ! 
The election of his successor excited a good deal of interest, 
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and was discussed more than usually in the Press, partly because 
it took place during the dull season when editors find it hard to 
fill their columns with! news, but chiefly because it was held 
not (like the previous election) in a secluded corner like Loyola 
in Spain, but in Rome, the capital of Christendom, to which are 
turned the eyes of all the civilized world. The choice of the 
Conscript Fathers of the Society fell, September 8, upon 
Francis Xavier Wernz, who is now the twenty-fifth General 
of the Society of Jesus. 

The first General of the twentieth century is a native of 
Germany, the third of his countrymen to fill that arduous post. 
The six who held office during the preceding century were in 
order a Pole, an Italian, a Dutchman, a Belgian, a Swiss, and 
a Spaniard. Analysing the whole list as regards nationality 
we find eleven Italians, five Spaniards, three from Belgium and 
from Germany, and one from Poland, Switzerland, and Holland. 

Francis Xavier Wernz was born December 4, 1842, at 
Rottweil in Wiirtemberg, an old town on the banks of the river 
Neckar. He entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus when 
he had just completed his fifteenth year. After his novice- 
ship and some years of study he taught classics for four years 
at the Jesuit college of Feldkirch in Austrian Tyrol. His theo- 
logical studies he made at Maria Laoach in Germany ; and, when 
he and his brethren were exiled from Germany and took refuge 
in England, at Ditton Hall, near Liverpool, he was appointed 
to teach Canon Law to the theological students of the Society. 
After filling this chair for four years, and one year at St. Beuno’s, 
North Wales, the theological college of the English province, 
Father Wernz was called, in the year 1883, to Rome, where he 
has ever since taught Canon Law in the Gregorian University. 
In 1898 he began the publication of his great work, Jus Decre- 
talium, of which four volumes have appeared. Part of the 
sacrifice that he has now been called upon to make must be his 
withdrawal from studies to which his life has been devoted. 
Others besides those for whom this is a filial duty may well join 
in the prayers that will be offered up for our new General amidst 
the difficulties and dangers which have always surrounded his 
high office, and which do not seem likely to fall below their for- 
midable average during the century that is now six (or is it only 
five ?) years old. 
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AMPLIUS LAVA ME! 
(Suggested by one of the Revelations of St. Mechtildis.) 


I 


Unto Thy wounded Feet, my Lord and Saviour! 
My thoughts, affections, and desires, I bring, 
That Thou may’st look on them with pitying favour, 
And cleanse them in Thy Precious Blood, my King ! 
May’st purge them in their inmost, secret spring. 
From all their sinfulness and earthiness, 
Their sad defilement and unworthiness ;— 
May’st sink them deep and fix them firm in Thee, 
That pure and perfect they may henceforth be! 


II. 


Unto Thy bleeding Hands I bring, Redeemer ! 
My words and works : forbidden deeds of mine, 
And faulty utt’rances. With many a tremor, 
I cast them in this sacred Blood of Thine; 
That, while Thou freest them in that bath divine, 
From all their sinfulness and earthiness, 
From all their errors and unworthiness, 
Each future aim Thou mayest elevate, 
And to Thy glory, sinless, consecrate. 


II. 


O wounded Side of Christ! pierc’d Heart all holy! 
I bring to Thee my will, corrupt and weak. 
Cleanse with Thy Blood this leprous thing and lowly, 
And make it pure and whole, resolved, yet meek ! 
In Thy blest laver, contrite sinners seek 
Release from every stain of earthiness ; 
Oh, wash me, Lord, from all unworthiness, 
That heart and soul, mind, strength—all, all I own 
May evermore belong to Thee alone! 


ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 
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A CHARACTER 


RS. KING was one of the most noteworthy persons in 
M the village. She lived in a two-storied house,—at 
least there were two stories on the side facing the road. 
But as the house was built against a very steep hill, the 
ingenious architect had so arranged matters that there were 
really two houses, one over the other, one entered from the 
front, the other from the top of the hill behind. Thus it was 
that Mrs. King enjoyed, to superficial observers, the distinction 
of possessing a more imposing establishment than she could 
justly lay claim to. It is sad to have to relate that neither 
exteriorly nor interiorly was her house as perfectly kept as its 
apparent magnitude might reasonably seem to demand ; it was 
very dirty, nor was the lady of the house herself a paragon of 
neatness. Mrs. King was a widow of sixty years of age, her 
grandson and granddaughter ‘ kep ’ her, and she kept the house, 
and kept it very ill. The boy was in the mill and was earning 
good wages, while the girl was in the local laundry, so that thev 
should have been able to live in comfort. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, poor Mrs. King was somewhat “addicted,” with the 
usual result. But this is not a tragic tale, only a sketch of her 
hghter side. 

Below the door passed the roadway, alongside of which was a 
low wall, and below that again the steep bank of the river D ; 
On the other side of the river lived a pet enemy of Mrs. King’s. 
Now eloquence was always a characteristic of the village, but 
Mrs. King’s powers were at their best when she was slightly 
“ under the influence.” Often, as I passed on my way home on 
a summer’s evening, did I hear the noise of a fearful battle of 
words which was being waged from either side of the river by 
these two amazons. The exact nature of their battle shouts 
had better be left to the imagination, suffice it to say that there 
were words conveying the phantasm of carving knives, and carv- 
ing operations of a fearful nature. Nor did the presence of an on- 
looker interfere with the progress of the fray, the only difference 
was that the third personal pronoun was substituted for the 
second plural, and a character sketch of the enemy presented in 
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vivid colours to my consideration. Neither was the opportunity 
for a foraging expedition allowed to escape. Abandoning the 
attack for a moment, Mrs. King would say in a half soliloquising 
way: “ Well, anyhow, Mr.—— is a real gentleman, ” referring 
perhaps to some little present my brother had given her. Of 
course I too had to prove my gentle birth. This little matter 
satisfactorily disposed of, the battle was renewed, and, as I 
went along, the martial notes of defiance rang high and loud 
behind me. 

The custom of waking the dead has not yet passed away, 
though it is fast becoming a thing of the past. And in spite of 
the careful vigilance of the priests of the parish there was some- 
times a wake held in the village of ——. It would bea mistake 
not to recognize in this custom, open as it is to abuse, a real 
foundation of kindness and sympathy for the living relatives, 
as well as of respect for the dead. And indeed in a little house of 
two rooms it seemed a neighbourly thing to keep the watchers 
company, nor was prayer forgotten during the night. But of 
course company meant hospitality, and hospitality often 
leads to excess. One of the great delights of Mrs. King’s exist- 
ence was a wake. She, in common with many of her kind, 
seemed to take a wonderful and mysterious interest in a dead 
body. She would regard the corpse with a critical eye, and, 
raising her hands in admiration, remark, ‘“‘ Oh, glory be to God, 
what a beautiful corpse he makes !” She would come in her 
best shawl and bonnet to assist in “ titavating ” the room, and 
would soothe the relations of the dead man with a kind of 
running commentary on things in general. ‘‘ Musha, ma’am, 
but he looks lovely now. And when will the wake be? Ye'd 
better keep it from Father S——. He’s a terror agin wakes! 
I'll be sure to be in time. Now be thankful he died so well. 
Good-bye, Mrs.——, Pll be sharp, ma’am.”’ 

At the appointed hour she would be there in all her glory, and 
then it was that her powers of speech had full opportunities to 
display themselves. The whole parish was discussed, from the 
highest to the lowest, for, after all, in every station of life there 
is no interest so great as interest in human nature. On one of 
these occations Mrs. King met with a mishap. The sitting had 
been prolonged, and Mrs. King was thirsty as was but natural, 
for she had talked much. She was near the end of the table, 
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and the whiskey can was making its way but slowly in her 
direction. It would be perhaps a mistake to attribute her 
selection of the lowest place to a sense of humility—at least her 
enemies say that her election of this position was due to the fact 
that the bottom of the can usually held a more generous measure 
of refreshment, which she could dispose of with greater leisure. 
Her eye was on the can, which was now almost within reach of 
her, and even her patient soul was wearied with waiting for her 
“ drop.” Alas! the old proverb was verified once more! ‘’Twixt 
the cup and the lip” there was destined to be a slip. Sud- 
denly the door opened, and the wrathful countenance of Father 
S—— was visible at the threshold. Her face fell, and she became 
an object of pity; but not to the priest, who advanced and 
seized the can which he straightaway threw out of the window. 
He was about to launch forth into an energetic protest, when his 
wrath was turned away by a sad voice proceeding from poor 
Mrs. King’s dry lips, more in sorrow than in anger. ‘ Ah 
Father, you came too soon—and me within one of it!” But # 
was gone, and soon Mrs. King and the rest were sent off to their 
homes in disgrace. 

The subtlety and resourcefulness of our friend’s nature are 
illustrated in a striking way by the following occurrence. There 
was a mission being given to the parish by the Fathers, 
and it was the custom of Father S—— to look up defaulters who 
were keeping away from the sermons. One night he thought 
it prudent to call on Mrs. King, for he had reasons for suspecting 
that she was not at the church. He tapped at the door, but got 
no response. He tapped again, louder this time ; then he heard 
mumblings and grumblings inside, apparently addressed to a 
baby. 

“ Now lie quite, me pet, or I'll get the plice at ye. Hush- 
000-0. That’s a good boy ; now yer off.” 

The priest knocked a third time. The door opened softly, 
and Mrs. King’s head appeared, and with it the words : 

“Who's that at all? Come in ou’r a that—y’ll wake the 
child.” 

“ Good evening, Mrs. King,” said the priest. 

“ O God bless us, is that you, Father S—— ? I didn’t know 
who it was ’’—she knew perfectly well—‘ Won’t you sit down, 
sir. Talk easy, sir, or you'll wake the infant. That’s a fine 
mission we're having, glory be to God.” 
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“ And why are you not at the sermon, Mrs. King ? ” 

‘‘ Sure I have to mind the child, sir.” 

“ Whose child is it ?”’ 

“It’s me brother’s gran’son, sir, and it’s hard to get him to 
sleep,” 

“ Let me see him, Mrs. King, I did not know that your brother 
had a grandson.” 

“ Ah, sir, don’t go near the bed, you’ll only wake him, and 
I’m scalded trying to get him to sleep. Ah now don’t, Father, 
you'll only wake him ! ” 

But the priest insisted, and pulled over the curtain, and found 
—what he expected—nothing at all. Before he could make any 
remark Mrs. King broke in: 

“ You are too sharp for me, Father. Sure I was in mortal 
dread of ye, and now you have me caught.” 

“ Well, for your penance, promise me to go to the sermon 
to-morrow. You should have been there this evening.” 

“ That’s true for you, Father, I want it badly, and I’ll be sare 
to be there to-morrow night.” 

True to her promise, Mrs. King was at the church in good 
time the next evening, and placed herself in a prominent position 
near the pulpit. She was dressed in her best bonnet with red 
roses, and striped shawl, and was a personification of respecta- 
bility. As it happened, the sermon was on “Drink,” and Mrs. 
King was deeply touched : she was in her glory, for she applied 
the preacher’s remarks not to herself, but to her neighbours. 
When some striking passage attracted her attention, she would 
shake her head and remark half aloud, ‘‘ Ah, take that, Tim 
Doyle, that’s for you. How does Biddy like that ?’’ Sometimes 
her feelings were too strong for her, and she would look round and 
shake her head at the congregation as if to impress on them the 
truth of the denunciation. She is reported once to have been 
heard to say, “ Ah! y’ blaguards of C——, y’d drink the river 
D—— dry if it was made o’ porther.”’ 

Poor Mrs. King is dead and gone, but I never pass her house 
on the hill but her image rises before my eyes to remind me of 
many things that have passed away for ever. Beneath her 
rough exterior there was a tender heart, and we may trust that 
now she rests in peace where the beauty that is from within 


blooms eternally. 
H. V. G. 
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ARCHBISHOP LANFRANC AND THE 
PECUNIARY DIFFICULTY 


HE Chronicles of England, as we meet them now in libraries, — 
T look very modern and prosaic. To see their sober bind- 
ings and the general atmosphere of erudition that hangs 
about them, no one would guess the wild world of life that lies 
buried within. It takes time and no small straining of the 
muscles to raise the heavy curtain, but once up—ye Powers, 
what a world ! what colour and excitement, what a clashing of 
arms and a shattering of trumpet blasts! It is all in a higher 
pitch than anything we know: saints and miracles where we 
have only dull respectability, devils with horns and terrible eyes 
in place of our vulgar, blue-book, government-inspected criminals. 
Again, I say, what a world, and how well worth our visiting ! 
What sights of kings and pageants, of trains of scarlet and 
silver winding through the dark green forests, of ships on the 
blue sea, golden ships with purple oars and sails and the driven 
water foaming white all round them! What sounds of winding 
horns and silver trumpets, of horse bells jangling on the wind, 
of lonely bells at nightfall tolling to the wild sky, of maniac 
tocsin bells calling men forth from their quiet trades to meet 
death in the streets! What sounds of chanting in the solemn 
churches, but still more wonderful, what silences! A world of 
sounds, but still more a world of silences, of multitudes hushed 
and bowed in adoration as the Lord Christ rose slowly on high 
over the great altar, of multitudes kneeling to be blessed, of men 
breaking off their chatter at the sound of the passing bell, to 
pray awhile for the soul now going out on the dark way. A 
world that counted angels among its ordinary inhabitants, 
giving them a definite place in the census lists, that was not as 
now, an insignificant planet in shape an oblate spheroid, but 
flat, “ a fair field full of folk,” having a definite edge from which 
those who ventured to visit it (and not a few were bold enough 
to do so) could see across the chasm far off and through the 
clouds the light of the sun upon the towers of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and down below in the frightful gloom could see the 
thick smoke curling up from the depths of the bottomless pit. 
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Could we but travel for a space on one of those medieval high 
roads, we could question the men we met of all these wonders ; 
it would be worth the risk (a very real one) of having our throats 
cut by the way. But in default of that more heroic method 
we have here our excellent fat volumes of the Chronicles, and ii 
we cannot question them at least we can listen to their stores 
coming down in a thin far-off wheezy voice, as through a tele- 
phone. And lest the change of atmosphere should be too 
- sudden and bewildering, let us take one which has something 
modern about it, which, though it has no plot and very little 
action, has the merit of being unimpeachably true, and contains, 
moreover, certain valuable lessons in morals and political 
economy. So, without more ado, we pass to the story (quite a 
tame story as I say for a beginning, with not a drop of blood, 
and only very few tears) which can be read in the original Latin 
no further off than in the nearest public library, in a book of 
the writings of Monk Eadmer. 


There is no one, I suppose, so ignorant that he does not 
know the greatness of Lanfranc the Archbishop, how he was 
for learning without equal in Christendom ; how with his learn- 
ing, he slew, pulverised, and utterly discomfited the heretic 
Roscelinus ; and how he alone of all men would face Duke 
William in his moods, in the times when he stuck out his chin 
and ground his great jaws together like mill-stones, and swore 
by the Splendour of God with a terrible voice. At such seasons 
those servants of the Duke who could do so, retired to places of 
obscurity, and the rest commended themselves to God and 
thought of the Four Last Things, so terrible was the great Duke 
William in his wrath. But Lanfranc the Archbishop would face 
this angry lord with great calmness, exhorting him to milder 
counsels. And, if need were, he himself could become terrible 
and his eyes flash like an angel’s, and his finger be as minatory 
as ever the Duke’s. A man not of learning only, but of great 
and surprising courage, as you see. And yet a man of great 
humility and of a kind and pitiful heart, as witness the Monk 
of Canterbury, Eadmer, who tells this tale, for when at home in 
the monastery at Canterbury he laid aside all his state, and 
became a simple monk again, conversing pleasantly with all. 
To all he showed himself a loving father, how loving you may 
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tell from this, that he was solicitous not only for the brethren 
themselves (his dear sons), but for their kinsfolk remaining in 
the world. And, what will without a doubt cause you still 
greater surprise, it was his custom not to wait to be asked for 
such assistance, but to proffer it of himself, drawing aside now 
one and now another that he might question them. And when 
he heard of any in want (and there were many such in England 
in those days, thanks to the great Duke William), he would at 
once appoint a measure of relief. : 
Now there was one monk in that monastery whose heart 
was very heavy on account of the troubles of his kinsfolk, and 
though Eadmer tells us little about him, to those who have 
skill in reading between the lines (and nothing is more needed 
in heaving up this heavy curtain of the past) it is clear that he 
was young and rather shy, and belonged to a good family that 
had come to evil days. And of himself, for all the well-meant 
nudging of the brethren, he would never have told the Arch- 
bishop, being young, as I say, and shy, and the matter a delicate 
one. But one day the Archbishop came upon him as he sat 
with a heavy heart in the cloister over his books, and sitting 
down beside him there in the cloister, “ How now, brother,” 
says he, “ God be with you; and what of the good man your 
father, and the good lady your mother, and those stout earls 
your brothers ?” And then it came all out and with many 
tears, the dead thegn, and the lost home, and the new Norman 
lord, and the mother hard put to find food for the little ones. 
And, “ So, so, brother,” says my Lord Archbishop, Lanfranc 
the great clerk, and ‘“ Tut, tut, brother, most dear to me, but this 
is a wrong that is easily righted.” And forthwith he made an 
order that at every quarter day of the year five silver shillings 
should be paid to the monk for his mother; and how much 
that is in money of our day I have not arithmetic enough to 
reckon. But the young monk went away with a heart like a 
furnace seven times heated with love and gratitude. And he 
wrote to his mother to tell her the good news and bid her come 
at once to fetch the money. And the money, the five silver 
pieces of good money, he wrapped up in a napkin like the man 
in the Gospel. And from November the weather skipped back 
again (or forward, if you will) to June. 
«So in a little while comes the old mother, breathing 
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without doubt all manner of blessings on my Lord, and up 
she goes to the great monastery gate, and rings the bell. Then 
in a little while out comes the monk with the five silver shillings 
safe hid under his gown, and they fall to talking. And as they 
talked the monk tried to slip the napkin with the five silver 
pieces secretly into his mother’s hand. And why he did that 
I leave you to conjecture. It may be that he disliked that his 
mother should seem a beggar, or it may be (are we not all 
human ?) that he disliked to be thought the son of one who 
begged. In any case, he made shift to conceal the money, and 
so we come to the tearful part of the story, the groans, sighs, 
and lamentations. 

For the money fell down on to the ground, and no one heeded. 
And if you ask how that could be, the mind of the old mother, 
says Eadmer, was intent on other things. She was thinking (is 
it not clear ?) how well her boy looked in his black habit—how 
fit to be a prior or an abbot, nay (such is the foolishness of 
mothers), even a bishop or greater. And so this calamity came 
about—she in the clouds, and in the mire the indispensable 
money. Then the bell rang loud for vespers, and after hasty 
salutations, in pops the young monk and off hobbles the old 
mother, wondering greatly as to the money that should have 
been given ; and so to her house, where Care sat on the doorstep 
mocking. 

And the young monk in the church sang lustily the praise 
of God with a full heart, never dreaming but that all was well. 
But in a few days came a message: “ What of the money, for 
we need it sorely ?” And he, in great perplexity, sent that she 
should come again and see him. So was the whole depth of the 
calamity revealed, and a sudden return made to the bitter 
weather of December. 

For, as Eadmer tells us, it was not only the loss of the money 
that troubled the young monk, but a fear lest the Archbishop, 
in high displeasure of this carelessness, should withdraw his 
promised bounty. For the Archbishop, though kind and mild, 
was exceedingly business-like, and a hater of slovenly ways, 
So the monk, in great sadness and affliction, returned to the 
monastery, and on the way, by the providence of God, whom 
should he meet but the very Archbishop himself! ‘‘ Christ have 
you in His keeping, brother,” says my Lord, “and wherefore this 
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heavy cheer ?” And he, full of affliction and dismay, went 
straightway down on his knees. “Oh, my Lord and Father,” 
says he, “I am a very wicked man, and have lost the silver 
pieces that you gave me.” 

Then the Archbishop, says Eadmer, looked upon him with 
that benign countenance he was wont to use towards the afflicted. 
“* And O, my son,” says he, “ I would to God that all the woes 
of the world were as easily healed as thine. Beyond all doubt 
God had predestined this money for one whose needs were 
greater. But be not, therefore, in any wise heavied, for I will 
give order this day that in place of those five shillings seven 
shall go to the use of the lady your mother ; and in all things 
let us praise God.” But then (be it noted), he added, with 
great significance, ‘‘ Only see that you breathe no word, not a 
word of this matter, but keep it a faithful secret between thee 
and me.” And this he said (is it not clear ?), knowing that he 
violated many fundamental laws of political economy. 

And so the sun comes out again to gild our ending, and 
shines brightly on the young monk at the gate, and the happy 
old mother holding both his hands, and is golden, too, on the 
great book that the Archbishop sat reading at his window, and 
on his face that looked down kindly upon them. And so, God 
keep you, all who read this story. 

R. P. G. 


AT SET OF SUN 


O’ER purple hills the clouds are gold, 
Where slid the sun beneath the sea. 
A little grey, a little cold, 
Are meadow, lawn, and tree, 
As night comes slowly from afar, 
Sleep borne upon her filmy wing, 
By shoulder and by foot a star 
Like primrose of a wintry Spring 
Too early blown in lonesome ways— 
Or like our Mother Mary’s eyes 
When lifted in a sweet amaze 
To Gabriel from Paradise. 
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“BEHOLD, I COME!” 


Darknight in the skies, wild storm on the sea, 

Yet through the tempest Who cometh to me ? 
Thou Who shalt judge us when time shall be o’er, 
Art Thou now walking straight out from the shore ? 


Stars shall be falling when Thou shalt come ; 

Angels attend Thee with trumpets of doom. 

Our King and our Judge, on that day tremendous— 
Oh, thus shalt Thou come to condemn or befriend us. 


Who, then, is coming serenely to me, 

I who am tossed on this pitiless sea ? 

No angels attend Thee, no trumpets proclaim Thee, 
Save the winds roaring and I who but shame Thee. 


I who but shame Thee—a child of perdition ; 

I who can give Thee but tears of contrition ; 

I who am sinking in darkness and dread— 

How canst Thou save me, though free ’mongst the dead ? 


Hark, hark to that Voice the tempest subduing, 
That Voice of great pity my lost hopes renewing. 
“ Why, why dost thou doubt? I am coming to thee ! 
None ever ss lost who trusteth in Me.” 


Trust Thee ? I trust Thee. Ah, hold me Thy hand! 

With Thee, O my Christ, safe reach I the land. 

Though Thou shouldst slay me, PH trust in Thy power, 

Through life and through death and through judgment’s 
dread hour. 


I hold Thee at last! I will not let Thee go, 

Not till Thou bless me ; nor then /—for I know, 

Though no trumpets proclaim Thee, no angels attend Thee, 
Thou, Thou, O my Jesus, art come to befriend me. 


Susan L. EMERY. 
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TERENCE O’NEILL’S HEIRESS 
A STORY 


CHAPTER VII 


Two years passed quietly and peacefully away; and as the 
different seasons came and went, they found but few changes 
at Docwra or Rathkieran. The two eldest Arrowsmiths had 
married, and gone to London with their husbands, well-to-do 
city men, whom they had known for some considerable time 
before coming to live in Ireland. The departure of the grown- 
up girls of the family made things quieter at Rathkieran, and to 
the intense regret of the young people at Docwra, there were 
no more dances given in their uncle’s beautiful old house, 
and, when Elizabeth’s eighteenth birthday came round, her 
cousins loudly bewailed the fact, that there were no balls to 
which she might go and enjoy herself, as they had done, on that 
memorable occasion, when the Arrowsmiths had invited the 
whole country-side, and treated them nght royally. 

“ A ball leads to so much,” Maura said mournfully one day, 
eyeing herself in the glass as she spoke ; “ and girls like us seem 
lost in a dull, quiet place of this kind. I’m twenty now—and 
dreadfully bored.” 

“ Yes,” Cecily answered, sighing, ‘“‘andso am I. Kathleen 
and Elizabeth don’t seem to feel things as we do. Some- 
times I wish I were back in the school-room. Lessons would 
seem almost a boon nowadays—at least to me. Kathleen 
hated teaching us, especially at the last, when we got too much 
for her—so she’s pleased to have done with it. And Betty was 
so stupid at her books that it was a relief to her to give them up.” 

“ She wasn’t half so stupid as people made out, and she learnt 
a great deal lately. She has quite turned overanew leaf. Then 
Kathleen still teaches the little ones, remember. They are 
far worse than we ever were, and still she seems happy.” 

Maura laughed and carefully arranged the little curls on her 
forehead. 

“I doubt both your facts. But she is an industrious soul, 
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and so is Betty—she fiddles away for her dear life—and is always 
running up to Rathkieran. She's a wonderful favourite 
there.” 

““Sosheis. Pity they wouldn’t keep her. Girls are a drug 
here. There, except Lottie, who’s only a baby, they’re all 
boys.” 

“ You can’t expect them to keep her unless—and it’s just 
possible that he may—Charlie Arrowsmith marries her.” 

“ Not he,” Cecily tossed her head. “He likes London giris. 
Elizabeth is too simple to please him.” 

“ Still she’s very pretty. You must admit that, Cis. Every 
man—they are not many—who comes here, thinks so, I know. 
We haven’t a chance, I can tell you, when she is near.” 

“ My dear soul, I know that, and that’s one great reason 
why I regret the absence of balls at Rathkieran. One or two 
might remove Betty from Docwra. She's a dear girl, and I'd 
be glad ‘‘—folding her hands demurely—‘“ to see her happily 
married.” 

“ Or unhappily—like Flora Arrowsmith ?—so long as she 
went off somewhere else ? ” 

“ Not at all. You quite mistake my sentiments. I wish no 
ill to Betty—far from it. But you are wrong about Flora. Her 
husband is kind. He has only come to grief. She’s not unhap- 
pily married.” 

“ She’s poor. He has failed in business, and they say he'll 
have to go to Australia.” 

“To make a fortune like‘ Uncle Terence! He’s mad to 
think of such a thing. Better a crust at home, than a phantom 
fortune at the Antipodes.” 

“ What words of wisdom fall from your lips, sweet sister,” 
laughed Maura. “ You are certainly too superfine in every way, 
to waste your genius on the desert air of Docwra. I trust you 
may get a chance of shaking its dust from off your feet, before 
long.” 

“ To plunge them, perhaps, into worse dust. I’m not keen 
to leave the old home just yet, Maura. But I do wish it was a 
bit more lively—I do, indeed.” 

“ Amen to that. Ah !”—as a carriage and pair drove past 
the window of the morning-room, where the two sisters were 
lounging listlessly together. “ There goes Betty, all in her best, 
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with Mrs. Arowsmith. She might take one of us occasionally. 
It would be at least a change.” 

“ Td rather stay at home. Punch is ten times more worrying 
than either Ted or Randy, and Lottie’s a spoilt monkey.” 

“Oh! it was only faute de mieux. I am not anxious to 
exchange the dullness of Docwra for the dullness of Rathkieran,”’ 
and she threw herself back in a big chair and closed her eyes. 
“ Mrs. Arrowsmith looked quite mournful just now. I suppose 
she’s bored too. It seems to be the natural fate of every daughter 
of Eve.” | 

“ For shame, Maura,” cried Kathleen, who had entered the 
room unnoticed during this speech. ‘‘ No one, man or woman, 
need be bored, if he or she leads a busy, active life. ’Tis only 
the pleasure-seeking, do-nothing people who suffer in that way.” 

“ Pleasure-seeking ? Hear her, ye Gods!” cried Maura. 
“ Kathleen, in the name of wonders where is pleasure to be 
found at Docwra ? ” 

Kathleen’s sweet face flushed, and she looked compassion- 
ately at her two young sisters. 

“It is dull, I know,” she said, gently. “ But that cannot 
be helped—and believe me, girls, if you did something serious— 
some real work—you would not find it so dull. Betty is 
always ”——- 

“ For goodness’ sake don’t tell us perpetually about Betty’s 
perfections,” Cecily cried impatiently. ‘‘ She has her fiddle, 
and a fine lady to drive her out, and her dreams of a phantom 
fortune. So, of course, she’s never bored.” 

“ She’s never idle. From morning till night she is working 
at something. That,” Kathleen said, firmly, “is the secret of 
her happiness. So for goodness’ sake, girls, shake yourselves 
up, and work or study.” 

“Thank you,” Maura said pertly. “That is not my idea 
of happiness.” 

“ You used to be happy and work well at your lessons,” 
Kathleen said. ‘‘ In the days gone by you were always down 
on Elizabeth for her stupidity and dreamy ways. Now you 
seem to have changed places.” 

Maura flushed hotly, and threw an indignant glance at her 
elder sister. 

“ When we were children, we worked at our lessons. Now 
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that we are grown up, we have done with them, and expect some- 
thing different in our lives.” 

““* Blessed are they who expect not, ” groaned Cecily. “I 
was twice as happy as a child. There’s nothing to gain but 
everything to lose by being grown up in Docwra.” 

“And as for Elizabeth,” chimed in Maura, ‘‘she is one of 
the marvels of the age. I never saw anyone so changed. I sup- 
pose it is the idea, that we have rubbed into her so well, that 
she'll have to earn her bread that’s stirred her up. But work 
she certainly does, in an astonishing way. You and she are a 
wonderful pair, Kitty msa.” 

Kathleen made no reply to this statement, but walked 
restlessly up and down the room, a shadow on her sweet face, 
her eyes sad and thoughtful. 

“ Sure it’s old maids we'll all be,” grumbled Cecily. ‘“ And 
just go down to our graves without knowing either joy or—indeed 
—sorrow. Nothing but dullness and boredom. Sometimes 
[laughing] I think I’d rather have some real trouble, just for a 
change.” 

“Oh ! don’t say that,” cried Maura. “It’s not right, Cecily. 
Remember Bridget’s old saw, ‘ Mocking’s catching.’ Don’t wish 
for trouble. I don’t think, much as I dislike and rebel against 
monotony and dullness, I’d ever bear that.” 

Kathleen laid one hand upon Maura’s shoulders, and the 
other on Cecily’s arm. ‘‘ My dear sisters,” she said in,a low, sad 
voice, ‘‘ your discontent and dislike to your quiet life at Docwra 
may help you, perhaps, to bear what is breaking my heart, and 
our mother’s. Very soon ’’—a sob choked her utterance—“ we 
must all leave our dear old house.” 

“ Leave Docwra ?” the girls cried together, turning very 
white. “ You are dreaming. Why on earth should we do 
that ? ” 

“ Father is in difficulties. The harvest has been bad, this 
year—hopelessly bad. Money he had invested has been lost. 
To live on at Docwra is impossible. It must be sold, or let.” 

“Sold? Let? What unfortunate people we are !” Maura 
cried, flinging herself down upon the sofa and bursting into tears. 
“ Father should really have been more careful. What business 
had he to put his money where it could be lost ? He should have 
remembered his children.” 
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“ Yes,” murmured Cecily, with a deep sob. “ He should 
have remembered his children. What on earth will become of 
us ? Where shall we go ? ” 

“ You used to talk very glibly about Betty earning her 
bread,” Kathleen said a little sharply. ‘‘ You'll now find, 
perhaps, that it is not quite such an easy thing for a girl to 
do.” 

“ Earn our bread ?”’ Maura looked at her sister with dazed 
eves. ‘‘ How on earth shall we do that ? ” 

“ That will be a matter for consideration, dear. One of us 
must stay to help mother with the children.” 

“ You had better do that,” cried Maura quickly. “‘ Cecily 
and I are no good. The boys don’t mind us. And ”—— 

The door opened as Mrs. Tiernan stood upon the threshold. 
She was pale, with dark lines under her eyes, and her lips were 
very tremulous, as she looked at her three tall, graceful young 
daughters. 

“ Life is over for them—their prospects blighted,” she 
moaned to herself. ‘‘ Oh! if only they had been well married 
before this sad trial fell upon us. But God knows best. And 
we must bear what He sends us, bravely.” 

“ Mother,” Maura sprang up, and threw her arms round her 
neck, “‘ don’t look so sad. We—— We'll get on very well.” 

“ My dear child! And you, my poor Cecily,” holding out 
her hand, “ you will feel this blow terribly ? ” 

Cecily grasped her mother’s arm, and pressed her lips against 
her cheek. The sight of her suffering made her think less of her 
own. The first touch of sorrow roused all that was good in her 
somewhat light and frivolous nature. Her love for her mother 
made her forget herself. 

“Don’t fret about me—or any of us, Mumsey, dear,” she 
said lovingly. ‘‘ We are young and will get on very well. It’s 
you and father we must think of.” 

“God bless you.” Mrs. Tiernan pressed the two girls 
in her arms, and kissed them tenderly. ‘In time of trial ’tis 
a comfort to have such good and brave children. Even poor 
Teddy is anxious to work at once. He'd go out to clean boots 
and bicycles, he says, if necessary, the dear fellow. And Eliza- 
beth, young as she is, is resolved to go off as a governess as soon 
as she can.” 
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“Tis nothing new to her,” Maura said, sighing. ‘“* She 
always knew she would have to work.” 

“ Yes. In a vague way,” her mother answered. “ But I 
always hoped she would never require to do so. I felt sure 
your Uncle Terence would turn up in time, to look after the 
child.” 

The girls glanced at one another quickly. Then with a smile, 
Maura said : “ Give him up, mother, He’s only a broken reed, 
after all. If Uncle Terence isn’t dead, he’s married or poor—and 
has forgotten all about Elizabeth.” 

“ I begin to think, you are right,” Mrs. Tiernan said with a 
sigh, “and I fear I have done the child harm, by making her 
believe that she would, one day, be claimed by him. But I was 
full of hope, and did it for her good.” 

Kathleen’s arm slipped round her mother’s waist, and her 
cheek was laid against hers. 

“Don’t fret about that, mother,” she whispered. ‘“‘ You 
have done Elizabeth no harm. She has made Uncle Terence into 
a hero, and prays for him with constant fervour. But she cares 
little about money, and will get on well wherever she goes. 
People always like her.” 

“I used to think young Arrowsmith had a fancy for the 
child,” Mrs. Tiernan said thoughtfully. ‘‘ He seemed to admire 
her two years ago.” 

“ As a child; yes,” laughed Cecily a little contemptuously. 
“ And, any way, her attractions were not strong enough to bring 
him back. No use plotting to catch him as a husband for 
Elizabeth, you dear old match-maker. Besides, he’s poor. The 
girls often told me he was only a struggling solicitor. Mr. 
Arrowsmith left everything to his wife.” 

“ And as Elizabeth is a pauper, and two noughts make 
nothing,” remarked Maura, “it’s just as well he stayed away. 
Betty will have to face the world, and work with the rest 
of us.” 

“ Which she’ll do bravely and well,” cried Kathleen. ‘‘- You 
don’t think half enough of Betty, girls.” 

“ Oh ! we see her good points as well as you do,” answered 
Cecily. “ But we don’t put her in a niche, and call her per- 
fection. Do we, Maura ?”’ 

“ Not quite. But, mother,” turning suddenly to Mrs. 
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Tiernan, “ when must we leave Docwra ? How long have we to 
look about to find something to do ?”’ 

“Oh! you need do nothing in a hurry, dear child. The 
place may not be sold or let for months—perhaps years. And 
until it is, we shall stay here.” 

“Tm glad we have not to turn out at a moment’s notice,” 
said Cecily. ‘‘ But I'll set to work to see what I can do, at 
once.” 

“ So shall I,” cried Maura. “ And I have an idea that I’ll 
become a hospital nurse. The Fitzgeralds’ sister has gone to 
London and is getting on famously.” 

“It’s hard work,” Cecily shuddered. “ Jim told me Molly 
had todo awful things for horribly dirty, and ungrateful people. 
I wouldn’t be a hospital nurse for the world.” 

“ Td rather be a hospital nurse than marry a bank clerk,” 
Maura replied with decision, and a searching glance at Cecily. 
“ You used to say you’d rather die than ”—— 

“ Marry a bank clerk ’"—turning away with a sudden flush. 
:“ But circumstances alter cases, I’ve heard said, and so ”—— 

“ Well—and so ”—— 

“ Oh! don’t be a silly. Jim Fitzgerald’s not a bad fellow, 
and may one day be a manager. I might do worse.” 

“ But,” Maura whispered, “ you don’t love him, Cecily ? ” 

“ No. Worse luck. I don’t love him. But don’t talk 
nonsen e. Ah! there comes the Arrowsmith carriage bearing 
Betty home. Her pride will have a fall. For she will have to 
go first. I wonder what she’ll say.” 

“ She knows all about it,” Kathleen answered quickly. “The 
dear girl has sent an advertisement to the newspapers, already.” 

“ I don’t see why she should have been told first,” grumbled 
Maura. ‘‘ Surely the daughters of the house should be taken into 
their parents’ confidence before a cousin, and a young cousin, 
like Elizabeth O'Neill ! ” 

“My dear Maura, you must not be jealous,” Mrs. Tiernan 
said tearfully. “ Your father tells all his troubles to Betty. 
They have always been great friends. He loves her music, and 
she is very nice to him.” 

“ He always made an absurd fuss about her,” replied Maura. 
“ And we never minded. But really, in a case like this, J think, 
he might ”—— 
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“Hush! You must not complain. Your father had a right 
to do as he pleased. Not another word. Here comes Betty.” 

Maura turned away, and walked over to the window, and with 
a little grimace Cecily followed her. Kathleen stood where she 
was, her arm round her mother’s waist. 

‘‘They’re a little sore, just now, dear,” she whispered, ‘‘ so 
don’t mind them. They are really very fond of Elizabeth, in 
spite of all they say.” 

“ I hope so. But they always had a strange way of showing 
it. Poor little motherless girl! My heart aches for her just 
now.” 

“ She'll do well, mother, don’t fear. For, when all is said 
-and done, Betty has a winning way with her.” 

“ So I think. She’s so like her father. And of all the dear, 
pleasant fellows ever seen on earth her father, my loved brother 
‘Pat, was the dearest. Happy and good, unselfish and kind to 
all.” 

- “ A blessed inheritance—and Betty takes after him.” 

“ Yes, she certainly does. With her father’s goodness and 
her mother’s beauty, Betty is ”—— 

Kathleen smiled, and held up a warning finger. “ Don’t say 
too much, mother dear. For we are all only human, you know. 
Ah, here she comes, our darling.” 

A light step come down the passage, a sweet voice said softly : 

“ Did you say they were in the morning-room, Bridget ? 
Then, I’ll go there.” And in another moment Elizabeth O’ Neill 
turned the handle of the door, and entered the room. 

Elizabeth had grown and developed considerably during 
the last two years. She was not tall, hardly above the average 
height of woman, but she carried herself well, was slightly built, 
and very graceful. Her head was small and shapely, her com- 
plexion very fair. Her hair a rich gold, rippled softly back from 
her pure white brow, and was gathered into a simple knot low 
down upon her neck. Her eyes, straight, true, frank, were a 
deep, dark blue, her lashes and daintily pencilled brows were 
almost black. Her mouth, a little large, was rosy red, her smile 
sweet and kind. The expression of her whole face was gentle 
and very winning. As she stood in the doorway her cheeks, 
somewhat redder than usual, from the fresh air, her eyes shining 
from the exhilarating effects of her drive, she made a pretty picture 
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in her big hat, and long cloth paletot ; and, looking up at her 
admiringly, Mrs. Tiernan for a moment forgot her worrying 
thoughts. 

Elizabeth sprang forward, and catching her aunt’s out- 
stretched hand, smiled at her with loving and reassuring 
eyes. 

“How well you look, Betty,” Mrs. Tiernan cried. “ You 
have had a pleasant drive, I am sure ? ” 

“ Delightful. And oh! Auntie, oh! Kathleen, I have such 
good news for you.” 

“ Good news, dear?” Mrs. Tiernan gasped and changed 
colour. 

Kathleen gave a little start, and Maura and Cecily left the 
window and hurried over to their mother’s chair. 

ʻ“ A perfect god-send you are, Betty, indeed,” exclaimed 
Cecily. ‘‘ We were all in the blues. It’s a blessing to hear that 
there’s anything good or pleasant left in the world. Will your 
news really cheer us up ?” 

Betty looked quickly at her cousins, and as she noticed their 
sad faces, and knew that they had been told the worst, her smile 
faded, and she felt suddenly ashamed of having come in amongst 
them, seeming so happy and unconcerned, when she was really 
so full of sorrow and sympathy for them in their trouble. Her 

ood news would, after all, only affect herself, she thought re- 
proachfully, and she deeply regretted having announced it in 
such a loud and triumphant manner. 

“Well,” Maura cried a little impatiently. ‘Speak up. 
What is this wonderful news ? ” 

“I’m afraid it won’t seem wonderful or cheering either,” 
Betty answered gently. “ But at least, Auntie dear, it will be 
a relief to you to know that you need not worry about me any 
more. Mrs. Arrowsmith, on hearing that I was advertising for 
a place ‘as governess to young children, has kindly asked me 
to go to Rathkieran and teach Lottie and Punch.” 

Mrs. Tiernan pressed the girl’s hand warmly, and her face 
grew bright. | 

“My dear, that is delightful,” she cried. “Iam really 
pleased. Katie, aren’t you glad ? ” 

“ Very. It is a first rate arrangement,” Kathleen answered. 

“ And I am sure it will be a happy one for Betty.” 
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“It’s just what I expected,” remarked Maura, turning away. 
“ I wouldn’t teach Lottie and Punch for a good deal.” 

“ Nor 1,” laughed Cecily. ‘‘ But still I think Betty’s in luck. 
There are worse places in the world than Rathkieran, I fancy.” 

That evening Mrs. Tiernan talked the matter over with her 
husband, and both agreed that, since Elizabeth had to go as 
a governess, she could not do better than go to the Arrow- 
smiths. 

“I wish Maura and Cecily were as fortunate,” remarked 
Mrs. Tiernan. ‘‘ They will have a harder fight amongst strangers, 
poor girls. And, indeed, Michael, they have borne the blow well. 
They have fine natures, after all.” 

“‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity, dear heart,” he answered. 
“ This trouble will develop their good qualities. Maura and 
Cecily have been wearing themselves out doing nothing.” 

“ True,” their mother answered sighing. “ A little work 
will do them no harm—and then, fortunately, they are neither 
so pretty or so sensitive as Elizabeth and Kathleen, who would 
both suffer keenly amongst strangers.” 

“ They would. And so, unless things get very much worse, 
Kathleen must not leave us. There is plenty for her to do at 
home, till the little ones grow up.” 

“Plenty. And then before that, my sweet darling may have 
a home of her own.” 

‘“‘ Please God. The man who gets her will be very tortunate, 
There are few girls in the world like our Kathleen.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


In the long, lone dining-room at Rathkieran, panelled in oak, 
black with age, and handsomely carved from floor to ceiling, 
Elizabeth sat in an arm-chair, one afternoon in December. 
Lottie Arrowsmith upon her knee, and the usually restless, mis- 
chief-loving Punch on a rug at her feet. 

The room was in darkness, except for the red, warm glow 
from the big wood fire, that cast a bright and brilliant light 
upon the earnest, listening faces of the children and on that of 
the young girl, who held them spell-bound by the thrilling fairy- 
tale she was relating, in a clear, sweet, and softly modulated 
voice, 
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Elizabeth had been living as governess at Rathkieran for 
about six months, and during that time had completely won the 
hearts of her little pupils. ,They simply adored her, and were 
never so happy as when in her society. They were not studious 
children, and were, notwithstanding their love for her, often 
careless and inattentive at their lessons. But when the hours 
for study were over, she had seldom to find any serious fault 
with either one or the other. They were full of fun and high 
spirits, but were on the whole good and obedient, and the girl 
had grown very fond of them. 

“ Fairies are jolly,” remarked Punch, his elbows on his 
knees, his chin upon his hands. “I love ‘ The White Cat,’ and 
* Cinderella,’ and all those things. But I like real stories better. 
Tell us about the people who were hunted in here at the point of 
the sword, in Cromwell’s time, Elizabeth—of the priests who 
were hidden in that cupboard with the sliding panel.” 

Lottie glanced over her shoulder, with a little shudder, her 
eyes growing big with terror, as she gazed at the corner of the 
room where she knew this mysterious cupboard was. 

“ I don’t like those things,” she said. “They frighten me ; 
and I dream sometimes that there are wild men in there, who'll 
pounce out and kill us, or steal all our nice things.” 

Punch threw back his head, and laughed uproariously. ‘ You 
are a baby, Lottie. There are no wild men about nowadays. 
Are there, Elizabeth ? ” 

Elizabeth smiled, and drew Lottie more closely into her arms, 
saying gently: “ No, no. Dear little girl, you must not think 
of such things. Why, the cupboard is lined with shelves now, 
covered with china and glass. No man could hide himself 
there.” 

“ Rather not,” cried Punch in a tone of scorn. ‘‘ Why, you 
couldn’t even hide a doll or a workbasket—or a’’——hesitating 
for a word—“ even a muff there. It would be seen the minute 
anyone went in to get out the plates and things.” 

“I think you’re wrong there, Punch,” laughed Elizabeth. 
“ Things are more easily hidden than men. And there’s that 
sort of hole or well, you know, in the corner, where the brave 
Lady O’Neill, in the terrible times when a war was raging 
over Ireland, hid away her lace, jewels, silver, and the beautiful 
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keeps in a glass-case in the picture gallery. Oh! you could 
hide things, many things, away there well enough.” 

“ Still it’s open—at least the big stone lid can be moved,” the 
little boy answered. ‘* People would soon peep in, and find any 
treasure that was popped in there.” 

“It’s the last place they'd think of looking,” laughed 
Elizabeth. ‘‘ So I fancy, they’d be lost to sight and to memory 
dear, for years to come.” 

“ Td like to try hiding something there,” Punch said thought- 
fully. “Just to see what would happen.” 

“ I beg you'll do nothing of the kind,” exclaimed Elizabeth. 
“ But if you take anything of mine, I’ll know where it has gone.”’ 

“So you would,” he laughed. “So don’t be alarmed, F 
shan’t play that little game.” 

“This is dull,” cried Lottie pettishly. “Were losing all 
our nice story time in nonsense chat. Tell us about the Forty 
Thieves, Elizabeth.”’ 

“ Thieves—robbers—hiding treasures,” Elizabeth said gaily. 
“ Why, Lottie, you’re as bad as Punch after all. But you shall 
have your story, for you’ve been a good, patient little girl.” 

She cleared her throat, and drawing Lottie into a more 
comfortable position on her lap, began: “ Well, once upon a 
time ”— 

The door opened and the butler entered, bearing a tall lamp. 
He deposited it on a small table near the fire, drew the heavy 
plush curtains across the windows, and went away. 

“I hate a lamp. It spoils everything,” grumbled Lottie. 
“ Byrne might have waited till we rang for it. Ah! and here 
comes mamma. So no more stories to-night. Thank you, 
Elizabeth. But it’s no good anymore. I'll go back to my dolls.” 
And she slipped off the girl’s knee, as her mother, looking some- 
what excited and gayer than usual, hurried in, carrying an open 
letter in her haud. 

“Well, Elizabeth—well, children, I’ve just had some 
pleasant news. Charles,” she smiled, and looked from one to 
the other, her eyes shining happily, “‘ is coming to us for a good 
three weeks.” 

“ Jolly ! ” cried Punch, dancing round the room on his toes, 
his hands in his pockets. ‘‘ Won’t we have larks, just ? ” 

“ He’ll bring some nice Christmas boxes,” Lottie exclaimed 
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gleefully. ‘And, oh! mother, tell him not to forget 
Elizabeth.” 

Mrs. Arrowsmith laughed, and pinched the little girl’s rosy 
cheek. 

“ Always an eye to the main chance, Lottie. But don’t be 
uneasy. Pll not forget Elizabeth, you may be sure. I’m glad 
you remember your friends.” 

Elizabeth blushed, and glanced affectionately at Lottie, but 
made no remark. 

“We shall have quite a gay house for Christmas,” Mrs. 
Arrowsmith went on. “The Bindons have promised to come, 
and the Loftus-Whites. So we’ll have quite a party.” 

“ I know the Bindons,”’ cried Punch, “ and I don’t like them. 
Sybil Bindon is a stuck-up thing, full of airs.” 

“ She’s very pretty,” remarked Lottie. “ And she and 
Charles were great chums. Weren't they, mother ? ” 

“She has fine money-bags,” remarked Punch; “and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if Charlie married her. He’ll be a jolly 
ass if he doesn’t.” 

“ Punch!” Mrs. Arrowsmith cast an indignant glance at 
her youngest son, “you are vulgar and impertinent. Miss 
Bindon would probably not think of marrying your brother.” 

“ Oh! you bet. She’s awful nuts on him, I know.” 

“ Punch, you must not speak like that,” Elizabeth said in a 
low, shocked voice. ‘‘ It’s most ungentlemanly.”’ Punch red- 
dened to the roots of his curly hair. 

“ I’m sorry,” he said. “ I won’t do so again.” 

“ Go and play upstairs, Punch,” his mother told him severely. 
‘* I wish to talk to Elizabeth, in peace.” 

“ All right,” cried Punch, and he followed Lottie out of the 
room. 

“That boy must go to school,” Mrs. Arrowsmith said, as 
the door closed. ‘‘ Charles has made all arrangements for him 
at Clongowes, and he'll take him there immediately, after 
Christmas.” 

“Poor Punch! I’m very sorry,” Elizabeth said. “ And 
then, dear Mrs. Arrowsmith,” her colour rising a little, “ I shall 
not have enough to do.” 

“ Indeed, yov’ll have plenty.” Mrs. Arrowsmith laid her 
hand affectionately on Betty’s shoulder. “ You see, I want 
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Lottie to learn the violin and heaps of things—and then—oh' 
I’ll keep you busy, you may be quite sure.” 

“ That’s what I like to be,” Betty answered smiling. ‘“ And 
you're rather inclined to make me forget,”—her lips trembling 
a little, —“ that I am only a governess, dear Mrs. Arrowsmith.” 

“ Why in the name of goodness should you remember it ?” 

“ I thought,” with a merry twinkle in her blue eyes, “‘ that it 
was the right thing to do.” 

“ Then, you thought wrong. You are my friend—my dear 
little friend, first, Elizabeth. My governess—well, because in 
any other way, you would not stay with me. You are happy 
here ? ” 

“ Happy ? Oh yes.” Betty clasped her hands, and looked 
with grateful eyes at the kind little woman. “ It’s ike my home 
—a second home—for, of course, Docwra must always come 
first.” 

“ Of course—though Rathkieran is really more your home 
than ours. We are only usurpers, Betty.” 

Betty laughed merrily. ‘‘ To the tune of a large yearly 
sum, that helps Uncle John to live in comfort, m London. | 
don’t call that usurping. And then, I never had, and never shall 
have any right to Rathkieran, Mrs. Arrowsmith.”’ 

“ Still you’re an O'Neill. It’s the home of your ancestors.” 

“ So it is, and I love the old place, and it’s a great joy to me 
to be here. I can never be grateful enough to God and you, 
Mrs. Arrowsmith. Things have been so much easier for me 
than for my cousins.” 

“ But Maura is doing well in her hospital ? ” 

“ Yes, poor girl, she is very plucky. But it’s a hard, wearing 
life, and then Cecily has found nothing to do yet.” 

“ Oh, don’t fret about Cecily. She'll be Mrs. Jim Fitzgerald 
one of these days.” 

Elizabeth started, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“I hope not. He’s very poor. And oh! Mrs. Arrowsmith, 
she doesn’t love him.” 

‘“‘People sometimes get on without love,” Mrs. Arrowsmith 
said lightly. ‘‘ But without money—well, to my mind, mar- 
riage would surely be a failure.” 

Elizabeth drew in her breath, and looked at her aghast. 

“ And to my mind,” she said solemnly, “love is the one 
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thing necessary. Other things may come. But, oh! Mrs, 
Arrowsmith, how could one be a good wife to a man one didn’t 
love ?” 

‘“ Dear me! how solemn and earnest you are. But, re- 
member, child,{that ‘ When poverty comes in at the door, love 
goes out by the window.’ So if you take my advice, Betty, 
you'll not marry for love only.” 

“Tl not marry at all,” Elizabeth answered gravely. “I 
made up my mind to that long ago.” 

“ You funny child! But do not, I pray, thus early forswear 
matrimony,” laughed Mrs. Arrowsmith. “ A pretty girl like 
you will have plenty of offers.” 

Elizabeth blushed, and laughed gaily, 

“ I don’t think so. A girl without fortune is a cart without 
wheels, remember, and I’m very happy asI am. Kathleen and 
I both agree on these points.” 

“Oh, you'll both change your minds. But, Betty, we 
must get your cousin Kathleen over often during our Christmas 
festivities. She’s a charming girl.” 

‘“ Indeed she is, and very lovely. But, dear Mrs. Arrow- 

-smith, you'll ask Cecily too, I hope. She,” raising her eyes 
appealingly, “ is really nice, when you know her.” 

‘‘Is she? Somehow I never took to Miss Cecily. But 
I’ll invite her to our festivities, for your sake.” 

Elizabeth’s sweet face grew bright. 

‘“ I don’t think there ever was anyone so kind as you, dear 
Mrs. Arrowsmith.” 

‘‘*Tis easy to be kind to you, Betty, so I deserve no praise. 
How is your Uncle Michael, to-day ?”’ 

“ Much the same, thank you. But oh! Mrs. Arrowsmith, 
his troubles have crushed him. He will never be quite him- 
self again.” 

“ Don’t say that, dear. Things may change. Please God, 
there are bright days in store for you all, yet.” 

Elizabeth smiled faintly. 

“ I’m afraid they’re a long way off. It will take a great deal 
to make Docwra what it used to be.” 

“ Supposing your Uncle Terence turns up, and make you an 
heiress [with a little laugh]. What then, Miss Betty ? ” 

The warm colour flew over Betty’s fair face. 
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“Don’t chaff me about that, please, Mrs. Arrowsmith,” 
she said in a low voice. ‘I can’t bear it.” 

“ You dear sensitive, warm-hearted little girl! I won't. 
And now, Elizabeth,” patting her hand, “ you’ll have to help 
me to entertain these people. I look to you to make things 
lively in the evenings.” 

“I? Oh! Mrs. Arrowsmith, I feel frightened at the thoughts 
of such a thing.” 

“ That feeling will pass off,” Mrs. Arrowsmith said en- 
couragingly. “ You must take poor Flora’s place. Be as my 
eldest daughter, Betty.” 

“Tl try,” Elizabeth said with emotion. “ But you must 
tell me what I ought to do.” 

“Oh! T'I tell you; and you'll drop into it all, quite 
naturally.” 

“I’m afraid not,” Elizabeth’s spirits sank. The thought 
of facing strangers terrified her, and she wished sincerely, that 
she could slip away back to Docwra, and send Kathleen or 
Cecily to take her place at Rathkieran during the approaching 
festivities. 

“ I like a quiet life best,” she told herself, stealing up to her 
own room, when Mrs. Arrowsmith left her, ‘‘ with plenty of 
time for my music and my books.” And taking her beloved 
violin from its case, she was soon lost in the wonders of the 
“Moonlight Sonata.” 

“Dear Uncle Terence,” she thought presently, gazing at 
his photograph in a dreamy way. ‘“‘ Where is he? What is 
he doing ? Alas! he has not prospered, I fear. And yet—he 
will come home; and if he does—well, there may be better 
things in store for us all. Meanwhile I must do all I can to 
please dear Mrs. Arrowsmith. Few girls have such a good 
friend as she is to me. It behoves me to show her how grateful 
I am.” 

During the next few days Rathkieran was turned topsy 
turvey in the excitement of expectation and preparation. 
Nothing was talked of but the arriving guests, and the wonderful 
things that were to be done during their stay in the quiet old 
country-house. The children were uproarious, and ran hither 
and thither, fancying they were giving invaluable help in the 
arrangement of the rooms, whilst in reality they were only 
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getting in every one’s way. Seeing this, Elizabeth suggested 
taking them to the school-room for lessons, but Mrs. Arrow- 
smith laughed at the idea. 

“ You must not ask impossibilities, Betty,” she said. 
“ Neither you nor those poor mites are in a fit state for study. 
For even you are as excited as can be. Now, confess, aren’t _ 
you ? And excitement suits you. I never saw you look so 
charming. I wonder if Charles will think you changed. ’Tis 
two good years since he saw you last. Keep that lovely rose 
tint in your cheeks, and he'll think you lovely—more lovely, 
perhaps, than this beautiful Miss Bindon that Punch says he 
admires so much.” 

The rose tints in Elizabeth's sweet face deepened into bright 
crimson, and she quickly busied herself with the holly and 
ivy she was stringing into wreaths for the ballroom. 

CLARA MULHOLLAND. 
(To be continued.) 


NO ROOM 


No room for Him who poised the suns in space. 

A village inn rejects both Him and thee. 

Fare further, weary one, and thou wilt see 

A hollow in yon rocks, a sheltered place— 

Oh ! haste thee, for the night draws on apace, 

And ere the dawn the olden prophecy 

Will be fulfilled ; thou wilt a Mother be, 

And Virgin still. O Mary full of grace! 

And He, thy Babe, upon the straw will lie ; 

And kindly beasts with fragrant breath the air 

Will warm, nor grudge Him shelter from the cold. 

But I, with heart all chill and bare, shall I 

Contemn this haven He hath found, or dare 

Cast stone to smite the Bethlehemites of old ? 
Mary CORBETT., 
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ALTER CHRISTUS 


Dots God unto His altar beckon thee ? 

Pause ere an answer pass thy human lips, 

Reflect, frail creature, thou art called to be 
Another Christ. 


Thou shalt bid sinners go and sin no more ; 

Thou shalt be judge, but only to forgive ; 

Thou shalt tread Satan down, as did before 
Another Christ. 


This ts My Body. Art thou God to claim 

The Saviour’s body for thy special care ? 

Nay, but God maketh thee, more than in name, 
Another Christ. 


He that hath made thee will to thee submit, 

Yielding Christ’s body to thy human will. 

Then make that will, priest, such as would befit 
Another Christ. 


Thou shalt go through the world as Jesus went 
Calling to thee the laden and the sad ; 
Let every word, let every look present 

Another Christ. 


The Jews of old in hatred raised the cry 

“ Oh, crucify Him, crucify the Man!” 

The Church, in love, bids thee, priest, crucify 
Another Christ. 


God calleth thee! Thy Calvary is nigh: 
Art thou prepared, forgetful of thy self, 
For souls to suffer, weep, pray, love and die, 
Another Christ? 
T. G. 
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THE WINTER SINGERS 


In December’s dusk of morn 

When the air is dry and thin, 
*Mid the boughs of elm and thorn 

Many pretty birds begin. 
Starling, with his wistful plaint, 

To the dawn must needs discover 
How his little heart is faint 

Waiting upon Spring, the Rover. 


But the blackbird flutes serene, 
Lifting up a yellow bill, 

Where, in woods all bare of green, 
Cold and sweet the waters spill. 


Let it be for frost or snow 

That the wind is blowing over, 
He sings high and he sings low, 

To a merry mate or lover ! 


In December’s dark o’ day, 
When the air is thin and dry, 
Little birds will have their say 
Though the snow be in the sky. 


ALICE FURLONG. 


A WOMAN OF NINETY 


Ir I could find my father’s dwelling, where 
The green-clad hills rise ever bathed in light, 
Where softly singing waters ripple white, 

I would be glad to say the world is fair. 

Ah me, the sunshine I remember there ! 

I cannot think your faint, cold sun is bright ; 
I seem to live in darkness of the night, 

Or is the night to be henceforth my share ? 
Let me go forth upon my quest. You smile 
To think these feet would walk so rough a way ; 
But trust the longing heart of age to go 

The homeward path, and, wandering a while 
Among forgotten fields, the perfect day 
Shall dawn for me upon the hills I know. 


Emity LOGUE. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


I. Our Sister Masste. By Rosa Mulholland. London, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Bombay: Blackie & Son, Limited. (Price 
6s.) 

In honour of Christmas we put first the books that the pub- 
lishers bring out at this season with a special view to the amiable 
epidemic of present-giving which prevails at Christmastide. 
Perhaps the most active firm in this department is the one 
named above. They have already published many of Lady 
Gilbert’s stories, chiefly for such maidens as Longfellow de- 
scribes, 

“ Standing [but why “‘ with reluctant feet ” ?] 
Where womanhood and childhood meet.” 


There is a wonderful freshness and variety in the plots ot 
Hetty Gray, Giannetta, A Girls Ideal, Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop, 
The late Miss Hollingford, The Girls of Banshee Castle, and Four 
Little Mischiefs. The last indeed of these is for very juvenile 
readers. The new book, Our Sister Maisie, will please a great 
variety of readers from sixteen years to forty-six. It has 
greatly pleased one reader who is considerably beyond that 
limit. The opening chapters at Rome interest us at once in the 
fortunes of Maisie and Professor Thomond and several others 
in a milder degree. Still more when we get quickly to Dublin ; 
but the real work of the story is carried on in the West of Ireland. 
Maisie’s brothers and sisters and their friends are differentiated 
with consummate skill, and we soon come to know them thor- 
oughly and to like them heartily. But Maisie herself holds all 
through her rightful pre-eminence of interest as chief heroine 
with Tan as a good second. We make it a principle never to 
give a hint at the plot of a story ; and of this story we shall only 
say that it is bright and interesting from beginning to end, and 
withal so delightfully written as not only to be an excellent 
book for girls, but fine literature. The illustrations are very 
good. 

2. The same publishers have sent us another huge story-book, 
Girl Comrades, by Ethel Heddle, illustrated by the same clever 
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artist as the preceding, G. Demain Hammond, and published at 
the same price, six shillings, which is cheap for so large and so 
fine a volume. Here the scene is laid in London, and the jour- 
nalistic world and other aspects of London life are depicted for us, 
so that, though bright and innocent, it is as “‘ grown-up ” and also 
as long as one of the good old three-volume novels. It is sure to 
be popular at this Christmas season. And so among youths of 
the other sex (if that phrase be allowable) will be The Lost 
Explorers, a Story of the Trackless Desert, by Alexander 
MacDonald. It is the same price, with eight spirited illustra- 
tions, and of the same portly proportions, “ large crown octavo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges.” The trackless desert in question 
lies in the unexplored regions of Central Australia. A great 
many of the details are true and accurate, and a vividly realistic 
tale is made out of the perilous adventures of the exploring 
party. Many a delightful hour will be spent by many a lad 
absorbed in this wholesomely exciting narrative. 

Of a different character is a story published also by Blackie 
and Son, The Boy Hero of Erin, the Story of Cuchulasnn and the 
Champions of the Red Branch of Ulster, re-told by Charles Squire. 
Mr. Squire was prepared for his present task by his work on 
The Mythology of the Britssh Isles. Though he writes now for 
boys, not for students of archzology, he has studied his subject 
with enthusiastic thoroughness, quite in the spirit of the Gaelic 
League and of the Celtic Renascence. 

3. In Sarsfield’s Days. A Tale of the Siege of Limerick. By 
L. MacManus. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. [Price 2s. 6d.] 

This historical romance purports to be “a passage from the 
Memoirs of Brigadier Niall MacGuinness of Iveagh, sometime 
Captain in Sarsfield’s Horse, and later in the service of His Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XIV, King of France,” and the story 
is laid in Limerick during the Siege of 1690. Mr. MacManus— 
of whom we have in vain sought some personal details in Mr. D. J. 
O’Donoghue’s newest book, which will be noticed presently— 
is by no means a novice in the art of historical novel-writing, 
having already given to the world Lally of the Brigade, and 
several other romances. The famous Galloping Hogan is one of 
the characters in his present well-told story. The large, well- 
spaced print will help the reader to follow the exciting and varied 
incidents of the tale with pleasure. 
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4. When Cromwell Came to Drogheda. By Randall 
MacDonnell. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. [Price 2s. 6d.} 

Yet another Irish historical novel, of which the title page 
is more communicative than we have let it be; for it adds that 
this book is “a memory of 1649, edited from the record of 
Clarence Stranger, a Captain in the army of Owen Roe O'Neill.” 
Mr. MacDonnell has already published three or four novels, 
besides such prosaic works as How fo become a Locomotive Engi- 
neer. A map of Drogheda as it was in the year 1649 faces the 
title page. The author is thoroughly acquainted with the 
period of Irish history in which his tale is laid ; and the reader 
is made to share his intimacy in a very pleasant manner. When 
we come to the twentieth chapter, “ which tells the story of the 
lonely road to Connaught and how sorrow crowded upon sorrow,” 
we are greatly helped by the large map of Ireland which shows 
the appalling effects of the Act of Settlement of the 26th Sep- 
tember, 1653. It is wonderful how Ireland has survived such 
calamities and how she is still Catholic Ireland. 

5. In honour of Christmas we wish to introduce to our readers 
all the stories that have sought this service at our hand before 
we pass on to the poets and preachers. The Other Miss Lisle by 
M. C. Martin (Benziger, New York, price, 4s.) is an admirable 
tale, wholesomely interesting in a high degree, and extremely 
well written. Miss M. C. Martin’s name (is the prefix correct ?) 
is not familiar to us : it will be a guarantee for much good work 
in the future, we hope. Innisfatl, or Distant Days in Tipperary, 
by the Rev. P. Hickey (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, price 3s. 6d.) 
is evidently the first book of an Irish priest working in Australia, 
whose “heart untravelled”’ delights in recalling old times at 
home. His book, in spite of some literary defects, is particu- 
larly interesting, and contains many a useful suggestion. 

6. Three other admirable stories we must crush into a single 
paragraph. Charlie Chittywick is in many respeets one of the 
most interesting of Father Bearne’s wonderful series of stories. 
Its interest is concentrated round the hero and his friend 
Frederick Armstrong, and there is more directness in the 
march of the story, which at some points is quite dramatic. 
It is a fine addition to Catholic fiction. It bears the imprint of 
the Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W. The price, 
3S. 6d., is very moderate for a large and handsome volume, 
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excellently printed and bound, with several effective illustrations. 
At the same price Burns and Oates publish Her Faith against the 
World, by Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. Gilbert—an admirably 
written tale with an original plot well worked out. Though 
this circumstance is not mentioned, we intend to do the story a 
service by recognizing it as having under a different name run 
through the Month, and having thus received the imprimatur 
of its present able, and, indeed, brilliant editor. Father John 
Gerard, S.J., whose only fault is that he gives us too little of his * 
own. The last of our story books is The Trail of the Serpent 
and Other Stories (Benziger, New York, price 4s.)—twenty-one 
stories, all off which we have read with pleasure and approval. 
Mrs. Nixon Roulet and Magdalene Rock are responsible for three 
each, Miss Taggart for four, Mrs. Mannix, Maude Regan and 
Anna Sadlier each for two, and then a single story each from 
Maurice Egan, Jerome Harte, George Barton, Francis Clare, and 
E. M‘Auliffe. All these names, except the last three, are plea- 
santly familiar to most of our readers. They are represented 
here by really admirable specimens of that difficult work of art, 
an effective and interesting short story. Of several similar 
collections published by Benziger this seems to be one of the 
very best. The same indefatigable publishers have issued 
The Little Folks’ Annual for 1907. Excellent stories and pic- 
tures, sure to captivate the child’s heart. Finally, Burns and 
Oates publish for sixpence net, Amelia and the Dwarfs, a charade 
in one act made by Mother Mary Salome, who confesses it to be 
“a free adaptation of Mrs. Ewing’s story.” It is lively and 
effective, and so is the second play, Children of Eve, by M. H., 
who dramatises in verse an old story told against those who 
blame our Mother Eve for yielding to forbidden curiosity. But 
is it quite reverent to discuss the Original Sin in this manner ? 
At the same time we recall a remark of Judge O’ Hagan’s, that the 
reality of our faith in certain dogmas may be shown best by our 
being able to joke about them. This was said, we think, about 
certain quaint customs prevailing in Spain and other Catholic 
countries which shock our colder faith a little. 

7. Wewrote “finally” a moment ago, intending to turn away 
at last from the Christmas story-books ; but, while writing these 
remarks, we have received from the publishers, R. & T. Wash- 
bourne, Paternoster Row, another story by Father Bearne, 
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Francis Apricot, price 2s. 6d. Books that come out at the same 
time are not always written at the same time; and, though 
Father Bearne’s volumes follow each other with such startling 
rapidity, there is not a trace in them of haste or slovenly work- 
manship. Least of all in Francts Apricot: many parts of it 
seem to have received even a higher literary finish than this 
accomplished artist has aimed at elsewhere. The opening and 
the closing chapters deal with a few delightful grown-up people 
and their marriages ; but the intervening chapters are devoted 
to a minute study of the development of a boy’s character. 
Indeed the narrative is expressly divided into three books, 
‘* childhood,” “early boyhood,” and “later boyhood.” This 
beautiful story stands altogether outside the Ridingdale series. 
The publishers have produced it with great taste for half-a- 
crown. 

8. The Geographical Distribution of Irish Ability. By 
D. J. O'Donoghue. Dublin: O’Donnghue & Co. ; M. H. Gill & 
Son, Ltd. (Price 5s.) 

This is another proofof Mr. O’Donoghue’s amazing industry 
and equally amazing familiarity with Irish biography and 
bibliography of every kind. Thirty-two chapters are devoted 
one to each county, and all the persons distinguished in literature, 
art, science, or war are enumerated with extraordinary par- 
ticularity. The last 130 pages are devoted to an alphabetical 
index which gives the dates of birth and death, and the birth- 
place of Irishmen and women of note, more than three times 
as many as are contained in Mr. Alfred Webb’s admirable 
Compendium of Irish Biography. Mr. David O'Donoghue de- 
serves the gratitude of his countrymen for the indefatigable 
energy of research of which this is the newest proof. The 
initials “S.J.” are put after the name of the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Gerald Molloy, who was lately taken from us. That 
gifted priest was always a kind friend of the Irish Sons of St. 
Ignatius, but not a member of the Society of Jesus. This 
Magazine has been guilty of ingratitude in paying no tribute to 
the memory of one who often enriched her pages. May he rest 
in peace. 

g. Free Will and Four English Philosophers (Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, and Mill). By the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates. (Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
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This is Father Rickaby’s mature solution of a great funda- 
mental problem which he discussed in writing thirty years ago, 
and has brooded over since. He takes his motto from 
W. H. Mallock: “ The belief in freedom is at the root of our 
entire conception of personality.” His plan is to quote passage 
after passage from the four English philosophers named on the 
title page, and to discuss and generally refute them in turn. 
The book is as clearly and as brightly written as the theme 
admits of, but it is certainly not meant for the general reader. 

10. Mr. M‘Hardy Flint, the well-known Professor of Elocu- 
tion at Maynooth, and in some half-dozen of the principal 
Catholic Colleges, has published through Blackie & Son, of 
London, Glasgow, and Dublin, an admirable treatise on 
Natural Elocution in Speech and Song. The five chapters 
treat very practically and clearly of the methods of breathing, 
pronunciation, intonation, gesture, and other points regarding 
public speaking. Nothing affected or pedantic, but everything 
grounded on experience and dictated by common sense and good 
taste. The book is particularly well written. 

11. The Church and Kindness to Animals. London: Burns 
and Oates. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

No indication of authorship ; but the compiler ought not to 
have extended this anonymity to “St. Francis Preaching to 
the Birds.” Katharine Tynan’s name ought to have been given 
on that first page instead of being reserved for page 195. The 
Papal bulls condemning bull-fights are followed by extracts 
from saints’ lives in which various animals figure, and then 
strong testimonies against vivisection, the strongest of all being 
Cardinal Manning’s. Six famous pictures, in which again 
animals figure, are reproduced as illustrations. 

1z. Father Kenelm Digby Best of the London Oratory has 
brought out a fifth edition, revised, enlarged, re-arranged, and 
re-written of his work published nearly forty years ago—The 
Victories of Rome and the Temporal Monarchy of the Church 
(London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.), consisting of 
two chapters and two appendices... The most interesting portion 
of the new matter is the extract from the Vatican White Book, 
given at pages 107-113 which brings the Papal policy down to 
December, 1905 ; and the most interesting portion of the old 
matter is Father Faber’s sermon at page 159. 
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13. Off to Jerusalem. By Marie Agnes Benziger. Benziger : 
New York. (Price 4s.) 

This is a lively and very graceful account of a pilgrimage 
which has recently become possible for natives of our own 
island. Miss Benziger starts from her German home for the 
Holy Land—from Einsiedeln for Jerusalem and back again to 
Einsiedeln. All that she saw on her way and especially at the 
Holy Places is described minutely and well. There are many 
pictures of churches and other sacred remains. The book will 
be useful and pleasant reading, both for pilgrims who have seen 
all that is here described, and for those who can hardly hope 
ever to make such a pilgrimage. 

14. Life of St. Agnes, Virgin and Martyr. By Dom A. Smith, 
C.L.R. London: Washbourne. (Price 2s.) 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola is the finest tribute paid by the 
English language to the sweet memory of St. Agnes; but the 
details of her life had never before been treated so fully as in 
this volume, which indeed brings the history of the Saint’s relics 
up to date, recording in the introductory chapter the discoveries 
made in the excavations of 1905. Everything bearing on the 
theme has been with loving care pressed into the service— 
the traces of Agnes Sanctissima in the Catacombs, the devotion 
shown to her by so many saints from St. Ambrose to Thomas, 
a Kempis, her Acta and all the legends about the amiable girl- 
saint and heroic martyr. There are pictures of St. Emerentiana 
and of St. Agnes herself, as well as of the interior and exterior 
of her Basilica at Rome. 

15. The Spiritual Conferences of St. Francis of Sales have 
been translated anew from the Annecy text of 1895, by the 
Visitation Nuns of Harrow-on-the-Hill under the supervision of 
Abbot Gasquet, and the late Canon Mackey, O.S.B., who was the 
best authority on all things relating to the life and writings of 
that fascinating Saint. This translation has just been brought 
out by Burns and Oates, price 6s, The large, thick volume is 
printed in a fine clear type, and will be a dearly-prized treasure, 
especially in religious houses. . 

16. Two volumes of sermons of very dissimilar character 
may be mentioned together. Short Sermons, by the Rev. 
F. P. Hickey, O.S.B., has the great advantage of an introduc- 
tion from the pen of the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop 
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of Newport, who says some interesting things about the proper 
length and character of sermons. Father Hickey’s sermons are 
short, simple, and good. The other volume is a portly one, 
very finely printed, and well bound, containing forty-seven 
of the best sermons of the famous Bishop of Kerry, Dr. David 
Moriarty. A short sketch of this most eloquent, perhaps, of 
the Irish Bishops of the nineteenth century ought to have been 
prefixed. What a full and impressive memorial of a forgotten 
priest is the sermon at the Month’s Mind of Dean M‘Ennery | 
This volume and the volume of Dr. Moriarty’s AHocutions to 
his clergy must never be allowed to fall out of print. Father 
Hickey’s Short Sermons are published by Washbourne for 
3s. 6d. ; Dr. Moriarty’s Sermons by M. H. Gill & Son, for six 
shillings. 

17. Of Lady Gilbert’s new book, announced in an earlier 
paragraph, the first notice that we have seen is this in the 
Glasgow Herald: “ That Our Sister Maisie is a story for girls 
is obvious from the very title: that it is a thoroughly inter- 
esting one will be taken for granted by all who know what 
‘Rosa Mulholland’ has successfully produced in the past. The 
story being an Irish one, we may be allowed to say that the 
family for which she bespeaks the reader’s interest lives on an 
island in the West of Ireland. How its members get there is 
interesting, what they do there is still more so, and how it all 
ends is most interesting of all, seeing that—well, on further 
thought we shall not reveal anything, but we may assure Lady 
Gilbert’s many young friends that she is as bright, vivacious, 
and racy as ever in this latest of many charming stories.” 

18. The Glories of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, by Father 
Hausherr, S.J. (New York : Benziger ; price 4s. net) is, we think, 
the most complete and most practical of the many books of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. It is guaranteed by a 
brief but very effective preface from the pen of Father John 
J. Wynne, S.J., of New York. The translator’s name is not 
given, but he or she has performed the task well. Very many 
of the prayers and instructions are the very words of Blessed 
Margaret Mary herself. Fach of the four parts into which the 
book is divided exhausts its special subject. As Father Wynne 
remarks, “ The extraordinary variety of the contents would at 
first sight seem bewildering ; but they are so clearly divided 
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and so well ordered that each part can be used without reference 
to the others, or in such a manner as to throw light upon them.” 
This book is a valuable and permanent addition to the solid 
literature of piety. 

1g. One of the most brilliant of contemporary writers, 
Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, reviewing Canon Sheehan’s new 
volume of Early Essays and Lectures, which we commended to our 
readers last month, says of them that “ through them all there 
rings that peculiar note of the definite and the didactic which 
marks the Roman Catholic Church and makes its sayings sound 
through all other modern sayings like the ring of a steel hammer 
through the throng and thuds of wooden mallets.” We see 
quotations from it in that very cleverly edited magazine, the 
Rapid Review—a sign that it has already caught the public 
fancy. 

20. A very beautiful and very fresh collection of prayers 
before and after Communion is The Bread of Life, by the Rev. 
F. Willam (Benziger, New York, price 2s. 6d.). Thirty-two 
sets of devotions compiled from the Fathers of the Church and 
other devout writers. A new edition of so blessedly familiar 
a prayer-book as The Key of Heaven may not seem to be litera- 
ture, but it really is such when the revision isso thorough and so 
perfect as in the edition just issued by Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son. 
It is a pity that at page 312 the Adoremus in aeternum is not 
repeated after the little psalm Laudate, as an antiphon ought to 
be said or sung both before andafter. Prayer-books are often 
re-issued carelessly and tastelessly. Someone seems to have 
taken special pains with this holy little book. May it be for many 
a Key of Heaven indeed. “Knock, and it shall be opened to 
you.” 

21. In welcoming last month No. 4 of the Emerald Library 
of Short Stories, published by the Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland (27 Lower Abbey Street, Dublin), we implied that we 
had not seen the previous penny numbers. This was a mistake. 
Nos. 2 and 3 contain six very good stories, half by Miss Grace 
Christmas and half by Mrs. Mary Cross. We hope that Dr. 
Kolbe’s Batch of Temptations is kept in print, and Father Conmee’s 
Old Times in the Barony. 

22. Four small volumes of poetry remain to be noticed ; but 
as we consider them of more than ordinary merit, each in ifs 
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own way, we think it more respectful to keep our, appreciation 
of them for the New Year. Those who procure them meanwhile 
will find them to be poetry and not mere verse. As.some may 
wish for such a substitute for those very futile Christmas cards, 
we name our four poets. A Selectson from the Verses of John 
B. Tabb, made by Alice Meynell (London: Burns and Oates, 
price 2s. 6d. net). Canzoni, by T. A. Daly (Philadelphia : 
Catholic Standard Publishing Company, price 4s.) A Sheaf of 
Songs, by Mrs. Calvert Spensley (London: Gay & Bird, price 
1s. net). A Bunch of Wild Flowers, by Brian O'Higgins (Dublin : 
M. H. Gill & Son, price sixpence). In our January number we 
hope to do these dainty books more justice than would be 
possible now. 

23. Stern prose suits politics better than poetry. Was there 
for practical purposes too much poetry in Young Ireland of 
’48 2? Later political movements have been more prosaic and 
more businesslike. In the Irish Parliamentary Party of recent 
years the finest turn for true literature was Edmund Leamy’s. 
His Irish Fatry Tales show the richness of his poetic nature. 
They have just been republished by Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, 
in an attractive form, for half-a-crown, as we mentioned in 
October. We return to them now because the season of Christmas 
presents has set in with its usual severity. 

24. We had nearly overlooked a very pretty little quarto 
which did not reach us in time for Rosary month (October), but 
which is good for every month—an authorized translation of 
Father Meschler’s Garden of Roses of Our Lady (Burns & Oates, 
price 2s. 6d.). We must come to an end by recommending to 
such priests as are kind enough to glance at our pages a new 
ecclesiastical periodical, Roman Documents and Decrees: a 
Collection of Apostolsc Letters and Encyclicals, etc., and Decrees 
of the Vartous Roman Congregations, edited by the Rev. David 
Dunford. It is to be published quarterly, for four shillings a 
year, post free, by Washbourne, 4 Paternoster Row, London, 
and Benziger, New York. Forty-four pages contain seven letters 
of Pope Pius X, one Brief, two Motu Proprsos, two Encyclicals, 
one Bull, and some twenty Decrees of the various Roman Con- 
gregations. The subjects of all these items are very clearly 
specified in the table of contents, with which the periodical opens, 
without a single word of preface or introduction. We hope 
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Father Dunford will be encouraged to persevere with this ex- 
cellent work which priests will find most interesting and useful 
All the documents are given faithfully as they were issued, 
generally in Latin. We translate a prayer to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, indulgenced by His Holiness the Pope, on the 15th 
_ of last June :— 


“Most Holy Heart of Jesus, we beseech Thee, pour out Thy 
blessings lavishly upon the Holy Church, upon the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and upon all the clergy. Give perseverance to the just. 
convert sinners, enlighten unbelievers, bless our relatives, 
friends, and benefactors, help those who are near death, free 
the souls in Purgatory, and extend the sweet empire of Thy 
love over the hearts of all. Amen.” 


This is a good ending for our Thirty-Fourth Yearly Volume. 
Nothing remains but to wish each other a Merry,Christmas and 
a Holy and Happy New Year. 


END OF VOL. XXXIV. 
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